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ACIER (AnpREew) an eminent French critic and 
philologer, was born of proteſtant parents at Caſ- 

tres in Upper Languedoc, upon the 6th of April 

1651, and had his education in the college there; 

but, when the direction of it was given, in the year 1664, 
to the jeſuits alone, his father ſent him to the univerſity of 
Puylouſens, and afterwards to that of Saumur, that he might 
finiſh his claſſical ſtudies under Tanneguy le Fevre, or 
Tanaguil Faber. This excellent maſter was ſo taken with 
mr. Dacier's uncommon. genius and inclination for learning, 
that he kept him alone in his houſe, after he had diſmiſſed 
the reſt of his pupils; and here mr. Dacier conceived that 
affection for mr. Le Fevre's celebrated daughter, which 
ended at length in a marriage. Mr. Le Fevre dying on the 
12th of September, 1672, mr. Dacier returned to his father; 
and after ſome time went to Paris, in order to gain a ſettle- 
ment there to his advantage. After a journey or two he got 
recommended to the duke of Montauſier, governor to the 
dauphin, who put him in the lift of the commentators for 
the uſe of the dauphin, and engaged him in an edition of 
Pompeius Feſtus. This he publiſhed in quarto at Paris in 
1681, and it was again publiſhed in quarto at Amſterdam in 
1699 ; which edition is preferable to that of Paris, becauſe 
Vor. IV. | ; | B * there 
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there are added to it the entire notes of Joſeph Scaliger, Ful - 
vius Urſinus, and Antony Auguſtinus, and the new 
fragments of Feſtus. His Horace, with a French tranſ- 
lation, and notes critical and hiftorical, came out at Paris in 
ten volumes 12mo, in 1681, and has often been printed 
fince. The beſt edition of this work is that of Amſterdam, 
1726, conſiſting of the ſame number of volumes in the ſame 
' fize. Another edition was printed at Amſterdam in eight 
volumes 12mo, to which were added the tranſlation and 
notes of father Sanadon, publiſhed at Paris in two volumes 
Ato, in the year 1728. The title runs thus: Oeuvres 
D' Horace, en Latin, traduites in Francois par m. Dacier et 
le p. Sanadon, avec les remarques de Pun et de Pautre. 
Mr. John Maſſbn made ſeveral animadverſions upon monſieur 
Dacier's notes on Horaee, in his life of that poet, printed at 
Leyden in 1708; which occaſioned mr. Dacier to publiſh 
« Nouveaux eclairciſſemens ſur les oeuvres d'Horace, &c. 
t“ that is, New explications upon the works of Horace, 
4c with an anſwer to the criticiſms of mr. Maſſon, a refugee 
«© miniſter in England,” He treats mr. Maſſon's book with 
great contempt; and, ſpeaking of verbal criticiſm, ſtiles it 
*The laft effort of reflection and judgment,” in which he 
will no doubt be thought by many to have been not a little 
biaſſed in favour of his profeflion. Theſe Nouveaux eclair- 
ciſſemens, &c. are to be found in Sanadon's edition of Da- 
cier's Horace. The next ſpecimen of his learning was in 
the edition he gave of „ S, Anaftafii Sinaitz anagogicarum 
„ contemplationum in Hexaemeron, lib. xii, &c. that is, 
The twelfth book of the anagogical contemplations of 
* St. Anaſtaſius, monk of mount Sal upon the creation of 
„the world, now firſt publiſhed, together with notes and a 
Latin tranſlation.” This was publiſhed in quarto at Lon- 
don, 1682. | 
In the year 1683, mr. Dacier married madamoiſelle Le 
Fevre; and in September, 1685, abjured with his lady the pro- 
teſtant religion. We ſhall ſay more of this, and of their fet- 
tling at Paris, in our account of her. Mr. Dacier's marriage 
ſeems to have interrupted his literary purſuits conſiderably ; for 
we hear no more of him till the year 1691, and then he pro- 
ceeded to oblige the world with new publications. In that 
year he publiſhed a French tranſlation of “ The moral re- 
« fleftions of the emperor Marcus Antoninus, with notes,” in 
two volumes 12mo. Madam Dacier had a hand in this 
work. In 1692, he publiſhed « La poetique 8 
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* Kc. that is, Ariſtotle's poetics, containing the moſt exact 
6 rules of judging of an heroic poem, and of theatrical wri- 
<« tings, as tragedy and comedy; tranſlated into French, 
with critical remarks upon the whole work.” In 4to. 


This work was reprinted in Holland in 12mo; and ſome 


have aſſerted it to have been mr. Dacier's maſterpiece. In 
1693, he publiſhed a French tranſlation, with nates, of 


C The Oedipus and Electra of Sophocles, in 12mo; but 


not with the ſame ſucceſs as the poetics juſt mentioned. We 
have already mentioned fix publications of mr. Dacier : the 


zeſt ſhall now follow in order; for the life of this learned 
man, like that of moſt others, is little more than a hiſtory of - 


his works. He publiſhed, ; & Vies des hommes illuſtres, 


Ke. chat is, Plutarch's lives of illuſtrious men, 


& into French, with notes.” Tom. i. Paris, 1694, in 


nf 


8vo. This eflay, which contains only five lives, is the be- bh WAA ba. 


ginning of a work, which he afterwards finiſhed,, 8. * Les 
* guvres d'Hippocrate, &c. that is, The works of Hippo- 
4 crates, trand lated into French, with notes, and compared 
„ with the manuſcripts in the king's library.” Paris, 1 697, 
two volumes in amo. The Journal des Savans ſpeaks 


well of this verſion. 9. Les ouyres de Platon, &c. that 


« js, the works of Plato, tranſlated into French, with notes, 
„ and the life of that philoſopher, with an account of the 


principal doctrines of his philoſophy.” 169g, two vo- 


Jumes in 12mo. Theſe are only ſome of Plato's pieces. 
10. «La vie de Pythagore, &c. that is, The life of Pytha- 
<< goras, his ſymbols, and golden yerſes, The life of Hiero- 
cles, and his commentary upon the golden verſes.” 1706, 
two volumes in 12mo. f 10 


In the year 1695, mr. Dacier had ſucceeded mr. Felibien 


in the academy of inſcriptions, and mr. Francis de Harlay, 
archbiſhop of Paris, in the French academy. In 1701, a 
new regulation was made in the academy of inſcriptions, by 
which every member was obliged to undertake ſome uſeful 
work ſuitable to his genius and courſe of ſtudies: and, in 
conformity to this order, mr. Dacier had made this tranſlation 


of “ The life of Pythagoras, &c. II. Le manuel 


d Epictete, &c. that is, The manual of Epictetus, with 
< five treatiſes of Simplicius upon important ſubjects, relating 


< to morality and religion, tranſlated into French, with 


“ notes.” 1715, two volumes in 12mo. The authors of 
the Europe Savante of January, 1718, having criticiſed the 


ſpecimen, which he had given 5 bis tranſlation of Plutarch's 
: : 1 : a 


lives, 


* 
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lives, he printed, 12.“ An anſwer to them, and inſerted 
it in the journal des Savans of the 25th of June, and the 11th 
of July, 1718. 13.“ Vies des hommes illuſtres de Plu- 
* tarque, &c. that is, Plutarch's lives of illuſtrious men, 
C reviſed by the manuſcripts, and tranſlated into French, 
cc with notes hiſtorical and critical, and the ſupplement of 
cc thoſe compariſons, which are loſt, To which are added 
<« thoſe heads, which could be found, and a general index 
of matters contained in the work.” Paris, 1721, eight 
volumes in 4to: Amſterdam, 1723, nine volumes in 8vo. 
This work was received with applauſe, and 1 to be 
well done; yet not ſo, ſay the authors of the Bibliotheque 
Frangoiſe, as to make the world at once forget the tranfla- 
tion of Amyot, obſolete as it is. Mr. Dacier publiſhed ſome 
other things of a leſſer kind, as, 14. Difcours, &c. A 


„ ſpeech made in the French academy, when he was ad- 
<< mitted into it in the room of mr. Harlay. 15. Anſwers, 


* which he made, as director of the academy, to the ſpeech 
« of mr. Couſin in 1697, and to that of mr. de Boze in 


< 1715.” Theſe two pieces are inſerted in the collections 


of the French academy. 16. Diſſertation ſur Torigine de 
« la fatyre, that is, A diſſertation upon the origin of ſatyr.“ 
This is inſerted in the ſecond volume of the memoirs of the 
academy of belles lettres in 1717. 17. © Notes ſur Lon- 
„ gin; that is, Notes upon ginus.” Boileau, in the 
preface to his tranſlation of Longinus, ſtiles theſe notes very 
learned; and ſays, that “ the author of them is not only a 
man of very extenſive learning, and an excellent critic, 
<< but likewiſe a gentleman. of ſingular politeneſs, which is 
« ſo much the more valuable, as it ſeldom attends great 
elearning.“ Boileau has added them to his own notes 
upon Longinus ; and they are printed in all the editions of 


his works. Mr. Dacier wrote alſo a — upon 
orace; 


Theocritus, which he mentions in his notes upon 
and a ſhort treatiſe upon religion, containing the reaſons 


which brought him over to the church of Rome: but theſe 


two works were never printed. 

He had a ſhare in the « Hiſtory of Lewis XIV. by me- 
« dals”; and when it was finiſhed, was choſen to preſent it 
to his majeſty : who, being informed of the pains which 


monſieur Dacier had taken in it, ſettled upon him a penſion 


of two thouſand livres; and about the ſame time appointed 
him keeper of the books of the king's cloſet in the Louvre. 


In the year 1713, he was made perpetual ſecretary of the 


French 


+ 248 
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French academy. In 1717, he obtained a grant in reverſion. 
of ten thouſand crowns upon his place of keeper of the books 
of the king's cloſet ; and when this poſt was united to that 
of library keeper to the king in 1720, he was not only con- 
tinued in the privileges of his place during life, but the ſur- 
vivance of it was granted to his wife; a favour, of which 
there had never been an inſtance before. But her death hap- 
pening firſt, rendered this grant, ſo honourable to her, in- 
effectual. Great as mr. Dacier's grief was for the loſs of an 
help-mate ſo like himſelf, it did not prevent him from ſeekin 

out another; and he had actually been married a ſecon 

time, if death had not prevented him. He died upon the 
18th of September 1722, of an ulcer in the throat; which 
he did not think at all dangerous, fince that very evening he 


was preſent at the academy. He was ſeventy- one years of 


age; ſhort of ſtature, and of a long and meagre viſage. 
He was a great promoter of virtue and learning ; and if he 
was ſomewhat partial to antiquity, yet he is to be excuſed, 
becauſe he had particularly ſtudied thoſe writers among the 
pagans, who had applied themſelves with moſt ſucceſs to the 
knowledge and regulation of the human mind. Conſidered 
in this light, mr. Dacier is an author highly to be valued : 
for he choſe none but uſeful ſubjects ; devoted his labours to 
works only of importance; and enriched the French lan- 


_ guage with thoſe remains of wiſe antiquity, which are moſt 


advantageous to the morals of mankind. 


5 


23 DACIER (Ax NE) wife of Andrew Dacier, and 


daughter of Tanneguy le Fevre, profeſſor of Greek at Sau- 
mur in France, was born in that city about the end of the 
year 165 1. She was eleven years old, when her father re- 


ſolved to give her a learned education: and the occaſion of 


his taking ſuch a reſolution was this: while he was teaching 
one of his ſons the rudiments of grammar, in the ſame room 
where madamoiſelle Le Fevre was employed with her needle, 
ſhe, as a perſon wholly unconcerned, now and then ſupplied 
her brother with anſwers to queſtions that puzzled him. Her 
father, diſcovering her talents from thence, obliged her to a 
regular courſe of leſſons, and brought her up a ſcholar. She 
went to Paris in 1673, the year after her father died; and 
was then engaged in an edition of Callimachus, which ſhe 
publiſhed in quarto in 1674. Some ſheets of that work 
having been ſhewn to monſieur Huet, preceptor to the 
dauphin, and other learned men at court, a propoſal was 

5 B 3 made 
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made to her of publiſhing ſome Latin authors, for the uſe of 


the dauphin ; which, though ſhe rejected at firſt, ſhe at laſt 


undertook, and publiſhed an edition of Florus in 1674 in 
quarto. Her reputation being now ſpread over all Europe, 


Chriſtina queen of Sweden ordered count Conigſmark to 


make her a compliment in her name; upon which mada- 
mdiſelle Le Fevre ſent the queen a Latin letter with her 
edition of Florus. Her majeſty wrote her an obliging an- 
ſwer ; and not long after wrote her another letter, to per- 
ſuade her to quit the proteſtant religion, and made her con- 


ſiderable offers to ſettle at her court. This however ſhe de- 


clined, and proceeded in the taſk ſhe had undertaken, of pub+ 
lining authors for the uſe of the dauphin. Sextus Aurelius 
Victor came out under her care at Paris 1681 in quartog 
in which ſame year allo ſhe publiſhed a French tranſlation 
of „ The poems of Anacreon and Sappho with notes, 
which met with great applauſe ; ſo great, as to make mon- 
ſieur Boileau declare, that it ought to deter any perfon from 
attempting to tranſlate thoſe poems into verſe. She pub- 
liſhed, for the uſe of the dauphin, Eutropius at Paris 1683 
in 4to, which was aſterwards printed at Oxford 1696 in 8 vo; 
and Dictys cretenſis et dares Phrygius, at Paris 1684 in 4toz 


which was afterwards printed, cum notis variorum, at Am- 


ſterdam 1702 in 8 vo. She had alſo publiſhed French tranſ- 
lations of © The Amphytrio, Epidicus, and Rudens, come- 
« dies of Plautus,” at Paris 1683 in three volumes 12mo z 
and of The plutus and clouds of Ariſtophanes,” in 1684 
in 12mo: with notes, and an examen of all theſe plays ac- 
cording to the rules of the theatre. She was ſo charmed 
with the Clouds of Ariſtophanes, it ſeems, that, as we learn 
from herſelf, ſhe had read it over two hundred times with 
pleaſure. | | | | 
In the midſt of all theſe various publications, ſo cloſe to 
each other, ſhe found time to marry monfieur Dacier, with 
whom. ſhe had been brought up in her father's houſe from 
er earlieſt years. This happened, as we have already ob- 
ſerved in our account of that gentleman, in the year 1683 
though ſome have controverted not only the date, but even 
the marriage itſelf, and have ſurmiſed, that ſhe was previouſly 
married to one John Leſnier, a bookſeller of her father's, 
and that ſhe run away from him for the ſake of mr. Dacier, 

with whom ſhe was never married in any regular way. 
know not how to come at certainty in this matter, yet are 
inclined to reject the account, as not built upon any folid 
foun» 
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foundation ; ſince it is hardly poſſible to conceive, but that 


10 extraordinary a eireumſtance in the hiftory of ſo celebrated 


a lady, muſt, if it were true, have been notorious and in- 
conteſted. We are therefore apt to admit Father Niceron's 


folution of this difficulty; who obſerves, upon the occaſion, 

that © nothing is more common than for a perſon, wh ——— 
7 hitore 
< thoſe, whom they have quitted,” and to fuffer by them. — hommes 
Now madam Dacier, foon after her marriage, declared to illuſtres, 


the duke of Montauſier and the biſhop of Meaux, who had 3 


4 abandons any party, to be expoſed to the calumnies of 


been her friends, a deſign of reconciling herſelf to the church 
of Rome; but as monfieur Dacier was not yet convinced of 
the reaſonableneſs of fuch a change, they thought proper to 
retire to Caſtres in the year 1684, in order to examine the 


-we have 


controverſy between the proteſtants and papifis They at 
rs py | 


laſt determined in favour of the latter; 


already obſerved, made their public abjuration in September See art. An- 
1685. This might probably occafion the abovementioned _ Da- 


rumour, fo much to the difadvantage of "madam Dacier; 
though we cannot affirm it did, or that there was at the 
bottom no better reaſon for it. After their conyerfion, the 
duke of Montaufter and the biſhop of Meaux recommended 
them at court; and the king ſettled a penſion of 500 livres 
upon monſieur Dacier, and another of 500 upon his — 2 
"The patent was expedited in November; and, upon the 
vice which they received of it, they returned to Paris, where 
they reſumed their ſtudies, and obliged the world with many 
valuable productions. | 


In the 'year 1688, add Dacier publiſhed a French 


tranflation of Terence's comedies with notes, in three vo- 
1lumes 12mo. She is ſaid to have roſe at five o'clock in the 
morning during a very ſharp winter, and to have diſpatched 
four of the comedies ; but, upon looking them over ſome 
months after, to have flung them into the fire, being much 
diffatisfied with them, and to have begun the tranflation 
again. She brought the work then to the higheſt perfec- 
tion, and even reached the graces and noble ſimplicity of the 
original. It was a circumſtance greatly to her honour, that 
having taken the liberty to change the ſcenes and acts, her 
diſpoſition of them was afterwards confirmed by an excellent 
manuſcript in the king of France's library. The beſt and 


moſt finiſhed edition of this univerſally admired performance, 
is that of 1717; which however was Tr improved after- - 
Beiitley's od oh 


wards, by adopting the „ in dr. 
7 | 


Ad DD 
of Terence. She had a hand in the tranſlation of Marcus 


Antoninus, which her huſband publiſhed in 1691, and like- 


wiſe in the ſpecimen of a tranſlation of Plutarch's Lives, 
which he publiſhed three years after; but being deſirous of 


publiſhing a tranſlation of Homer, ſhe left monſieur Dacier to 


finiſh that of Plutarch. In the year 1711, ſhe publiſhed 
« The lliad of Homer TE into French with notes”, 
in three volumes 12mo ; and the tranſlation is reckoned ele- 
gant and faithful. In 1714, ſhe publiſhed < Des cauſes de 
<« Ja corruption du goute, that is, The cauſes of the corrup- 
& tion of taſte.” This treatiſe was written againſt mon- 

fieur de la Mothe, who, in the preface to his Iliad, had de- 
clared very little eſteem for that poem. Madam Dacier, 
ſtocked with the liberty he had taken with her favourite 
author, immediately began this defence of him, in which ſhe 
did not treat La Mothe with the greateſt civility. This was 
the beginning of a literary war, which produced a great 
number of books in the courſe of it. In 1716, ſhe pub- 
liſhed “ Homere defendu, &c. that is, A defence of Homer 
© againſt the apology of father Hardouin, or, a ſequel of the 
* cauſes of the corruption of taſte : * in which ſhe attempts 
to ſhew, that father Hardouin, in endeavouring to apologize 
for Homer, has done him a greater injury, than ever he re- 
ceived from his moſt declared enemies. Beſides theſe two 
pieces, ſhe had prepared a third againſt La Mothe ; but ſup- 
preſſed it, after monſieur de Vallincourt had procured a re- 
conciliation between them. The ſame year alſo, ſhe pub- 


liſhed “The Odyſſee of Homer tranſlated from the French, 


4 with notes, in three volumes 12mo; and this, as far as 
we can find, was the Jaſt thing ſhe publiſhed. She was in a 
very infirm ſtate of health, the two laſt years of her life; and 
died, after a very painful ſickneſs, upon the 17th of Auguſt, 


1720, being ſixty-nine years of age. She had two daughters 


and a ſon, of whoſe education ſhe took the ſtricteſt care; 
but the ſon died young ; one of her daughters became a nun, 


and the other, who is ſaid to have had united in her all the 


virtues and accompliſhments of her ſex, died at eighteen 
years of age. Her mother has faid high things of her, in the 
preface to her tranſlation of the Iliad, | 
Madam Dacier was a lady of great virtue as well as learn- 
ing. She was remarkable "4 firmneſs, generoſity, good na- 


ture and piety. Her modeſty was fo great, that ſhe never 
ſpoke of ſubjects of literature; and it was with ſome diffi- 
eulty, that ſhe could at any time be drawn to do it, There 

| a | is 
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is an anecdote related of her, which ſets this modeſty in a 


very ſtrong light. It is cuſtomary with the ſcholars in the 
northern parts of Europe, who viſit, when they travel, the 
learned in other countries, to carry with them a book, in 
which they deſire ſuch perſons to write their names with ſome 
ſentence or other. A learned German paid a viſit to madam 
Dacier, and requeſted her to write her name and ſentence in 
his book. She ſeeing in it the names of the greateſt ſcholars 


in Europe, told him, that ſhe ſhould be aſhamed to put her 


name among thoſe of ſo many illuſtrious perſons z and that 
ſuch preſumption would by no means become her. The 


: gentleman inſiſting upon it, ſhe was at laſt prevailed upon; 


and taking her. pen, wrote her name with this verſe of 
Sophocles, Turai d ovyn Pew xoopor, that is © Silence is the l 
& ornament of the female ſex.” So again, ſhe was often 


. ſollicited to publiſh a tranſlation of ſome books of ſcripture, 


with remarks upon them; but ſhe always anſwered, that 
« a woman ought to read, and meditate upon the ſcriptures, 


„ and regulate her conduct by them, and to keep ſilence, 


<< agreeably to the command of St. Paul.” We muſt not 
forget to obſerve, that the academy of Ricovrati at Padua Memoires 
choſe her one of their body in the year 1684. | — 


DAILLE (JohN), miniſter of the church of Paris, and 
one of the ableſt advocates the proteſtants ever had, was 
born at Chatelleraut upon the Gth of January, 1594: but n egg dela 


carried ſoon after to Poitiers, where his father uſually lived, vie de mon- 


on account of the office which he bore of receiver of the ſieur Daills, 
conſignations there. His father deſigned him for buſineſs, ?* 3 

and propoſed to leave him his office; but the prodigious in- 
clination, which nature had given him for books, overruled 

that project, and he was ſent, though not till he was eleven 

years of age, to 8. Maixent in Poitou, to learn the firſt ru- 

diments of learning. He continued his ſtudies at Poitiers, 110 _ 
Chatelleraut, and Saumer; and, having finiſhed his claſ- 

ſical learning in the laſt of thoſe towns, he entered on logic 


at Poitiers, at the age of ſixteen, and finiſhed his courſe of 
| 1 at Saumur under the celebrated Duncan. He 
e 


gan his theological ſtudies at Saumur in the year 16123 
which, ſays his ſon, was indiſputably one of the moſt lucky 
years in his whole life, becauſe, in the October of it, he was 
admitted into the family of the illuſtrious monſieur du Pleſſis 


Mornay, who did him the honour to pitch upon him for a 
tutor to two of his grandſons. Here, though he . Ibid, p. 5,6. 
FE | . | E 


Fbid. p. 9. 


D L 
the truſt he had undertaken very well, yet it is ſaid, that he 


received more inſtruction from the grandfather, than he 


communicated to the grandſons. Mornay was extremely 
pleaſed with him, frequently read with him, and concealed 
from him nothing of whatever he knew : fo that fome have 
been ready to impute the great figure mr. Daille afterwards 
made, to the lectures he had liſtened to at the feet of this 
Gamaliel ; and it is but reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that they 
contributed not a little to it. | 
Mr. Daille, having lived ſeven years with ſo excellent a 
maſter, was now to travel with his two pupils. They ſet out 
in the autumn of the year 1619, and went to Geneva; and 
from thence through Piedmont and Lombardy to Venice, 
where they ſpent the winter. During their abode in Italy, 
a melancholy affair happened, which perplexed mr. Daile 
greatly. One of his pupils fell ſick at Mantua; and he re- 
moved him with all ſpeed to Padua, where thoſe of the pro- 


teſtant religion have a little more liberty. This young gen- 


tleman unfortunately died; and then the difficulty was, how 
to avoid the traverſes of the inquiſitors, and get him carried 
to France to the burial place of his anceſtors. He thought 
at length, that the beſt way would be to ſend him under the 


diſguiſe of a bale of merchandize goods or a cargo of books; 


bid. p. 10. 


und in this manner his corps was conveyed to France, under 
the care of two of his ſervants; not however without the 
neceſſary ſafe- conduct and paſſports, which were procured 
for him from the republic by the celebrated father Paul. 
He continued to travel with his other pupil; and they ſaw 
Switzerland, Germany, Flanders, Holland, England; and 
returned to France towards the end of the year 1621. The 
fon relates, that he had often heard his father regret thoſe 
two years of travelling, which he reckoned as loſt, becauſe 
He could have ſpent them to better purpoſe in his cloſet ; and, 


it ſeems, he would have regretted them ſtill more, if he had 


not enjoyed the privilege at Venice of being familiarly ac- 
quzinted with father Paul. The only fruit, which he 
« faid he had reaped from that journey, was the acquain- 


c tance and converſation of father Paul. Mr. du Pleflis, 


with whom that father correſponded by letters, had re- 


«© commended to him in a very particular manner both his 
* grandſons and their governor ; ſo that mr. Daille was im- 
c mediately admitted into his confidence, and there paſſed 


c not a day but he viſited him, and had ſome hours diſj- 


< courſe with him. The good father even conceived ſuch 
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DAA 1 LL: 11 
& an affection for mr. Daille, that he uſed his utmoſt en- 


ct deavours with a French phyſician of our religion, and one 


ce of his intimate friends, to prevail with him to ſtay at Ve- Ibid. p. 11. 
cc nice.” By the way, this circumſtance of mr. Daille's life 
may furniſh one argument among a thouſand, to prove, that : 
father Paul concealed, under the habit of a monk, a temper 5 
wholly devoted to proteſtantiſm and its profeſſors. | 
Mr. Daille was received minifter in the year 1623, and 
firſt exerciſed his office in the family of mr. du Pleſſis Mor- 
nay : but this did not laſt long; for that lord fell ſick a little 
after, and died in November the fame year, in the arms of 
the new paſtor. Mr. Daille ſpent the following year in di- 
geſting ſome papers of his, which were afterwards publiſhed 
m two volumes, under the title of Memoirs. In 1625, he 
was appointed miniſter of the church of Saumur; and the 
ear after removed to that of Paris. Here he ſpent the reſt of 
is life, and diffuſed great light over the whole body, as well 
by his ſermons, as by his books of controverſy. In the year 
1628, he wrote his celebrated book, „De Puſage des peres, 
« or, Of the uſe of the fathers ;” but, on account of ſome 
troubles, which ſeemed to be coming upon the proteſtants 
in France, it was not publiſhed till the year 1631. Mr. 
Bayle has pronounced this work a maſter-piece; and does 


Ibid, p. 17. 


not know, whether it ſhould not be eſteemed Mr. Daille's 


maſter-piece. It is, ſays he, a very ſtrong chain of ar- 

« guments, which form a moral demonſtration againſt thoſe, 

& who would have religious diſputes decided by the autho- 

e yity of the fathers ;” and therefore very properly levelled Bayle's dict. 
againſt the papiſts, who, in their attempts to convert the 
proteſtants, have always urged antiquity, and the general 

confent of all the fathers of the firſt ages of chriſtianity. Daillẽ's epiſ. 
But as the epiſcopal party in England have accuſtomed them - dedicat. 
ſelves, very impolitickly as well as improperly, in our humble 

opinion, to claim antiquity on their ſide, in their diſputes 

with the Romar iſts, it has happened, that mr, Daile's book, 

excellent as it is, has generally given offence to the church- 

men here. It has even been written againſt with great ſeve- 

rity by ſome, merely becauſe it tends to take down the au- 


thority of the fathers; as if the cauſe of proteſtantiſm was to 


riſe or fall, according as the fathers were more or leſs in 
credit. Opinions, ſays a certain author, are pretty much 
* divided concerning this work De uſu patram. The preſ- 
* b eſteem it highly; but thoſe of the church of 
„ England make no great account of it. Speaking one 1 

Ko 


1 Biblioth. 
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4 mr. Daille's works; and that he wondered, how having 
& read the fathers pretty much, he ſhould make uſe of that 
“ reading, to darken the merit of the primitive church.” 

In the mean time there are now, and there always have 
been, from the firſt publication of this book, good ſcholars 


Colomies 


Choif. p. 2. 


and good churchmen too in England, who knew and ac- 


knowledged its high worth and merit: and fo early as the 
ear 1651, an Engliſh tranſlation of it was publiſhed by the 
earned mr. Thomas Smith, B. D. Fellow of Chriſt's col-. 


lege in Cambridge. An advertiſement is prefixed to it, 


which we tranſcribe a paſſage or two from, becauſe ſuch a 
tranſcript will give the reader a juſter notion of mr. Daille's 


book, and of the reception it met with among the diſcerning 


part of mankind, than any thing we can ſay. The tranſ- 
lation of this tract, ſays mr. Smith, hath been often at- 
« tempted, and oftener deſired by many noble perſonages 
« of this and other nations; among others by Sir Lucius 
Cary late lord viſcount Falkland, who, with his dear 
4c friend mr. Chillingworth, made very much uſe of it in all 
« their writings againſt the Romaniſts. But the papers of 
< that learned nobleman, wherein this tranſlation was half 
« finiſhed, were long ſince involved in the common loſe. 
« 'Thoſe few, which have eſcaped it and the preſs, make a 
very honourable mention of this monſieur, whoſe acquain- 


ce of this book to a learned man, who is now in epiſcopal 
orders, he told me, that in his opinion it was the leaſt of 


cc 


Falkland's © 
diſcourſe of 6< 


tance, the ſaid lord was wont to ſay, was worth a voyage 
to Paris. In page 202 of his reply, he hath theſe words : 
'T his obſervation of mine hath been confirmed by con- 
ſideration of what hath been ſo temperately, learnedly, and 


= wn 41, — written by monſieur Daille, our proteſtant Per- 
and his lord- *© ron. — ſhall add but one lord's teſtimony more, namely, 
_ * the lord George Digby's, in his late letters concerning re- 
1651. “ ligion, in theſe words, p. 27, 28, The reaſons prevalent 
« with me, whereon an enquiring and judicious perſon 
“ ſhould be obliged to rely and acquieſce, are fo amply and 
e ſo learnedly ſet down by monſieur Daille in his Employ 
des Peres, that I think little, which is material and weigh- 
ty, can be ſaid on this ſubject, that his rare and piercing 
„ obſervation hath not anticipated. And for myſelf, I mu 
* ingenuouſly profeſs, that it was the reading of this rational 
“ book, which firſt convinced me, that my ſtudy in the 
cc 


French language was not ill employed ; which hath alſo 


«enabled me to commend this to the world, as faithfull 
Cy „% trani- 


49 0 
* 
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« tranſlated by a judicious hand.” It is neceſſary to remem- 
ber, that mr. Mettayer, who was miniſter of St. Quintin, 
publiſhed a Latin tranflation of this work; which tranſlation 
was reviſed, and augmented here and there with new obſer- 
vations, by mr. Daille himſelf. It was printed at Geneva in 


the year 1656. 133 
In the year 1633, mr. Daille publiſhed another work of 


general concern, intitled, . L'Apologie de nos Egliſes, or, 
« An apology for the reformed churches ;” in which he vin- 
dicates, with much learning and great force of argument, 
their ſeparation from the church of Rome, from the impu- 


tation of ſchiſm, which was ww” brought againſt them. 
This work was alſo tranſlated into Engliſh 


the year 1653; as it was into Latin the ſame year by mr. 
Daille himſelf, and printed at Amſterdam in 8 vo. It was 
greatly complained of by the clergy of France, as ſoon as it 
was publiſhed, and ſome were employed to write againſt it. 
Mr. Daille wrote two or three little pieces in defence of it, 


13 


Abrege, &c. 
p. 17. 


y mr. Smith, in Ibid. p.er. 


which were afterwards printed with it in the Latin edition. Ibid. p. 22, 


We need not enumerate the ſeveral works of mr. Daille ; 23» 24- 


for being chiefly controverſial, and written on particular oc- 


caſions, they are now of very little uſe. He wrote a great 


deal ; which will not be wondered at, when it is conſidered, 


that he lived long, was very laborious, enjoyed a good ſtate 
of health, and was not burthened with a large family. Ibid. p. 66, 
He was endued with the qualifications of a writer in a moſt 67. 7 
eminent degree; and had this ſingular advantage, that his 


underſtanding was not impaired with age : for it is obſer- 
vable, that there is no leſs ſtrength and fire in his two vo- 
lumes De objecto cultus reſigioſi, the firſt of which was pub- 


liſhed when he was ſeventy years old, than in any of his 
earlier works. 


He affifted at the national ſynod, which was held at Alen- 
ſon in the year 1737; and his authority and advice contri- 
buted much to quiet the diſputes, which were then warmly 


agitated among the proteſtants concerning univerſal grace. Ibid. p. 26. 


Hie declared ftrenuouſly for univerſal grace; and afterwards 
. publiſhed at Amſterdam, in the year 1655, a Latin work 


againſt Frederick Spanheim, the divinity-profeſſor at Leyden, 
intitled, An apology for the ſynods of Alenſon and Cha- 


„ renton.” This work rekindled the war among the pro- 


teſtant divines; yet mr. Daille endeavoured to clear himſelf, 


by ſaying, that his book had been publiſhed without his 
| knowledge. Nevertheleſs, he anſwered the celebrated Sa- 


muel 


* 
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muel des Marets, profeſſor of Groningen, who had written 
againſt him with al the ſharpneſs imaginable ; which produ- 
ced a ſhort, but a very warm, conteſt between them, in 
which mr. Daille did not come off intirely clear and free 
from blame in this reſpect. He died at Paris upon the 15th 
of April 1670; having never experienced throughout his 
whole life any thing to call illneſs, except that in the year 
I650, he was ſuddenly ſeized with a — or apoplectic 
diſorder, in which he lay ten or eleven days, apparently 
Ibid. p. 32. without a poſſibility of recovering. He left a vaſt reputation 
behind him; and the proteſtants uſed to ſay in France, that 
Patin's let- cc they had had no better writer ſince Calvin than mr. Daille.” 
mn; n. Beſides controverſial and other writings, mr. Daitle pub- 
liſhed a vaſt number of ſermons; as many as amounted to 
near twenty volumes. He is very clear, both with regard to 
Daille, Re- the expreſſion, and to the diſpoſition of his ſubject. was 
plique * reproached by one of his adverſaries with ſtealing ſeveral 
Cottiby, things from 4 Davenant, in his Expoſition of the epiſtle to 
part i. the Coloffians ; but he anſwered the charge. | 
* Mr. Daille married in the Lower Poitou, in the month of 
May 1625 ; and his wife died che 31ſt of May 1631, leaving 
him only one ſon, of whom ſhe lay in at the houſe of the 
Abrege, &c. Dutch ambaſſador, the 31ſt of October 1628. She had ta- 
1, '5 ken refuge there, becauſe the proteſtants were afraid, left 
* the news of the taking of Rochelle might raiſe popular tu- 
mults among them. This only fon, whoſe name was 
drian Daille, was received a miniſter in the year 1653. He 
had continued his theological ſtudies with his father for ſeve- 
ral years, when the conſiſtory of Rochelle invited him thi- 
ther. Five years after, that 1s, in 1658, he was choſen a 
Ibid. p. 29, miniſter of Paris, and became a collegue with his father. He 
82 5 was alive at the revocation of the edict of Nants, and, then 
_ retiring to Switzerland, died at Zurich in May 1690. All 
his manuſcripts, among which were ſeveral works of his fa- 
ther's, were carried to the public library. He wrote that 
abridgment of his father's life, from which we have chiefly 
collected the materials of this article. It is remarkable, that 
mr. Daille the father, though a widower of thirty-ſeven, 
never attempted to marry again. 


DALECHAMPS (Jamts) an eminent and learned 

phyſician, was born of a gentleman's family at Caen in Nor- 

Baillee mandy, in the year 1513. He was excellently ſkilled in the 
Jugemens belles lettres, and was the author of ſome works, which 


des ſcavans 
A ſhewed 


Vw 5 wy 


Pros — 
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* 


F | ſhewed his learning to be very univerſal, He wrote a gene- P14 of fol 
ral hiſtory of plants, which conſiſted of eighteen - books, in ra 18/9, 


French; three books De peſte; and Scholia in Pauli Ægi- 
nete, lib. vii. He publiſhed Pliny's Natural hiſtory with 
riotes, which Scaliger was greatly prejudiced againſt, before 
it appeared ; thinking, that Dalechamps, though otherwiſe 
a very learned man, had not talents for a work of that na- 
tare. © I know, ſays he, that Dalechamps is one of thoſe Prima Sca- 
« raſh critics, who take the liberty of ſtriking out of an au- ligerona, p. 
4 thor, all words that do not pleaſe them, and of ſubſtituting 9. 

« often worſe in their place.” It ſeems however, that Sca- 

liver was happily deceived ; at leaſt he owns in another 


place, that Dalechamps's edition of Pliny was the belt which P. 189. 


had appeared. He tranſlated alſo into Latin the fifteen books 


4 of Athenzus, and ſpent, it is ſaid, thirty years about it. 


Caſaubon obſerves, that, . content with expreſſing the ſenſe Praf. ad 

« of his author, he was little ſollicitous about adhering to 2nimadv. in 
« his words; nevertheleſs, that whoever will be at the pains 

cc to compare the tranſlation with the original, will find no 

« great reaſon to be diſſatisfied with the tranſlator.” Dale- 

champs praCtiſed phyſic at Lyons from the year 1552 to the 

year 1588, when he died, aged ſeventy-five. | | 


 DAMASCENUS (Joux) an illuſtrious father of the cave, his. 
church in the eighth century, was born at Damaſcus, where literar. c. i. 
his father, though a Chriſtian by birth and education, had 5,924 4e. 
the place of counſellor of ſtate to the Saracen caliph. He Bayle's dit. 
was liberally educated in his father's houſe by a private tutor, 

under whom he made a very great progreſs in all kinds of li- 

terature, and alſo imbibed a ftrong zeal for religion: and he 

was thought a man of ſuch uncommon parts and attain- 

ments, that, at the death of his father he ſucceeded him in 

the place of counſellor of ftate. In the year 728, when the 
controverſy about images was warmly agitated, he ſhewed 

himſelf extremely zealous for them; and diſperſed letters 

through the empire, to ſupport their cauſe againſt the efforts 

of the emperor Leo Iſauricus, who oppoſed them vehemently. 

Some of theſe Jetters fell into the hands of Leo, who, they 

ſay, was ſo exaſperated at the zeal of Damaſcenus, that he 
contrived the following expedient, in order to be revenged 

on him. He cauſed the hand-writing of them to be ſo well 

ftudied by a penman, ſkilled in the art of counterfeiting 

hands, that it was impoſſible to diftinguiſh the true from the 

falſe. Then he cauſed a letter to be written, wherein he 


— 
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makes Damaſcenus adviſe Leo to ſend ſome troops towards 
Damaſcus; and promiſed him, as governor of the place, to 
order all things in ſuch a manner, that the taking of it ſhould 
be infallible. After which, he ſent this letter to the prince 
of the Saracens ; and gloried very much in refuſing to take 
advantage of a traitor's perfidy, and in having the generoſity 
to diſcover to the caliph the treaſon of one of his ſubjects. 
The caliph, without hearing the proteſtations of innocence 
which Damaſcenus made, and without ſuffering him to diſ- 
cover Leo's artifice, commanded that hand, with which he 
ſuppoſed he had written ſo treaſonable a letter, to be imme- 
diately ſtruck off, and ordered it to be publickly expoſed on a 
gibbet to the ſight of the whole city. John of Jeruſalem, 
who wrote the life of Damaſcenus, relates this account; and 
adds a further miraculous circumſtance, that the virgin 
Mary, upon the application of Damaſcenus, who was earneſt 
to have a proof of his innocence, cauſed, by her interceſſion 
with her Son, his hand to be joined again to his arm, with ©: 
only a circle above his wriſt, to ſhew where it had been cut 
off, But the ſtory itſelf, as well as the miracle which be- 
longs to it, has been queſtioned greatly, and even rejected «4 
ſome. After this, Damaſcenus obtained leave of the calip 
to retire from public affairs, and to ſpend the remainder of 
his days in ſolitude; and with this view, after he had ſold *' b 
his goods and poſſeſſions, and diſtributed the money to the 
poor, he went to Jeruſalem, where he ſhut himſelf up in the 
monaſtery of St. Sabas. There he ſet himſelf to write books | * 
of divinity about the year 730, and continued to do ſo to the 
time of his death. The monk, who was choſen for his ſpiritual fi 
director, injoined him perpetual ſilence; and, becauſe he did I; 
not obſerve the ſaid injunction, turned him out of his cell, 
and ordered him, for penance, to empty the filth of the mo- | 
naſtery; but, ſeeing him ready to obey, he diſpenſed with „ 
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his doing it, and affectionately embraced him. Damaſcenus * 
was ordained prieſt towards the latter end of his life by the Ra 
patriarch of Jeruſalem, and returned immediately to his mo» MF 


naſtery. He died about the year 750, leaving behind him . 
many compoſitions of various kinds. His works have been 
often printed; but the beſt edition of them is that of Paris ff 
1712, in two volumes, folio. 


 _.DAMASCIU 8, a celebrated heathen philoſopher and 1 
writer, of the ſtoic ſchool, as ſome ſay, of the peripatetic ac- ce 
cording to others, was born at Damaſcus, and * ſo il 
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DAMIAN. 


1 late as the year 540, when the Goths reigned in Italy. If great Fabric. 
* maſters zh. make-a ann a great ſcholar or philoſopher, Damaſ- oo Grac. 
cius muſt have been one; for he ſeems to have had every ad- Cave, Hit, 


vantage of this kind. 'Theon, we are told, was his maſter in literar, 


rhetoric ; Iſidorus in logic; Marinus, the ſucceſſor of Pro- 
clus in the ſchool of Athens, in geometry and arithmetic z 


| Zenodotus, the ſucceſſor of Marinus, in philoſophy ; and 


Ammonius in aſtronomy, and the doctrines of Plato. He 


wrote the life of his maſter Iſidorus, and dedicated it to Theo- 

dora, a very learned and philoſophic lady, who had been a " 
pil of Iſidorus. In this life, which was copiouſly written, Da- 
maſcius frequently attacked the Chriſtian religion; yet ob- 
liquely, it is ſaid, and with ſome reſerve and timidity; for 
2 Chriſtianity was then too firmly eftabliſhed, and protected by 


its numbers, to endure any longer the bare-faced inſolence of 


7 paganiſm. Of this life however we have nothing remaining, 


but ſome extracts which Photius has preſerved ; who alſo ac- 
quaints us with another work of Damaſcius, of the philoſo- 


phic, or, if you will, of the theologic kind. This was di- 


vided into four books ; the firſt of which was De admirandis 
operibus, the ſecond Admirandæ narrationes de dæmonibus, 
the third De animarum apparitionibus poſt obitum admirandæ 
narrationes, the fourth we know not what, the title not be- 


ing preſerved. If this work had been extant, we ſhould pro- 


bably have had another proof, that the heathens of thoſe times 


were no leſs credulous and ſuperſtitious, than the Chriſtians of 
thoſe times; but it is loſt, Damaſcius ſucceeded Theon in 
the rhetorical ſchool, over which he preſided nine years, and 


8 afterwards Iſidorus in that of philoſoply at Athens, in which 


b life. 


ſituation it is ſuppoſed that he ſpent the latter part of his 


honeſt man. He had been a Benedictine, and, it is thought, 
would always have preferred ſolitude to the dignities of the 
church, if he had not been forced, as it were, to accept them. 
He publickly condemned the liberty which the popes took of 
oppoſing the emperors in the way of war; affirming, that the 
offices of emperor and pope are diſtinct, and that the emperors 
ought not to meddle with what belongs to the popes, nor the 
popes with what belongs to the emperors. As the Son of 
„God, ſays he, ſurmounted all the obſtacles of worldly 


power, not by the feverity of vengeance, but by the lively 


OL, IV. C « majeſty 


Z DAMIAN (parzx) cardinal and biſhop of Oftia, flou- Bazle's if, 
riſhed in the eleventh century, and ſeems to have been a very 


DAMIAN. 
<<. majeſty. of an invincible patience, ſo has he taught us rather 


& to bear the fury of the world with conſtancy, than to take 


up arms againſt thoſe who offend us, eſpecially ſince be- 
...*. tween the royalty and the prieſthood there is ſuch a diſtinc- 


Du Pleſſis, 
Myſtere 
d'iniquitẽ. 
p. 228. 


<< tion of offices, that it belongs to the king to uſe ſecular 
„ arms, and to the prieſt to gird on the ſword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God, &c. This was ſtrange doc- 


trine to come from a cardinal: what would the popes, Alexan- 


der VI. or Julius II. have faid to it? Damian deſcribed alſo 
in a very lively manner the enormous vices of his age, in ſe- 
veral of his works; in his Gomorrhæus particularly, which, 
though pope Alexander II. thought fit to ſuppreſs, has never- 
theleſs been preſerved. Controverſial writers have ſpoken 
much of this work; and the famous du Pleſſis Mornay has 
given us the following account of it. By reaſon of the laws 
<< enjoining celibacy, ſodomy is ſo ae An among the Ro- 
% man- clergy, that Peter Damian, who was then retired to 
“his hermitage, was obliged to write a book concerning it, 
<« intitled Gomorrhæus, wherein he lays open the feveral ſpe- 


< cies of that ſin; and he dedicated it to Leo IX. adjuring him 


to previde againſt it. Baronius himſelf acknowledges it in 
c theſe words: Briars and nettles had overrun the houſe- 
« holder's field: all fleſh had corrupted its way, and there was 
* need not only of a deluge to waſh, but of fire from heaven 
to conſume us as Gomorrah.—- W hereupon Leo made ſome 


regulations, and ordained fome puniſhments : but ſoon af- 


& ter he loſt the favour of Leo; and Alexander II. being then 
& advanced to the papal chair, tricked him out of his book, 
<<. under colour of giving it to the abbot of St. Saviour to tran- 
« ſcribe,. pretending, that he had ſpoken too immodeſtly, 
4e as if ſuch ordures could be ſtirred without raiſing a ſtink :- 
« of which action the good man bitterly complains,” &c. 


Mr. Bayle has here obſerved one thing, very remarkable; 


which is, that Baronius, as great a friend as he was to the 


ſee of Rome, and as zealouſly as he has ſupported' its credit 
and authority, has yet deceived the proteſtants, Mornay as 
we have ſeen, in regard to the idea of Damian's Gomorrhæus; 
deccived them too to the diſadvantage and diſcredit of his own 
communion. For it appears from the book, that Damian has 
not repreſented the crying fin of ſodomy to be univerſal in the 
church of Rome, but as only committed by ſome eccleſiaſtics 
of the pope's quarters; that is, in the neighbourhood of 
Mount Apennine, whither he himſelf had retired, and 9 5 


* 
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grievous, ſee the article CHAST EL. 


DAMIENS. DAMOCLES, &c. 


he lived with ſome hermits. Damian's works were printed at 
Paris in the year 1663. . 


DAMIE NS, a native of France, executed upon the 


19 


| 5 ach 1 5 
28th of March, 1757, for attempting to aſſaſſinate his king. eee, 


For the form and manner of his execution, which was very ge. 


DAMOCLES, a flatterer of the tyrant Dionyſius, af- 


fecting, upon ſome occaſion or other, to admire the fortune 


DL 25 . Y, 


of that prince, Dionyſius, to convince him that princes are 


not always ſo happy as they ſeem to be, invited him to a 
feaſt; and cauſed a naked ſword to be hung over his head, 
which was only held by a ſingle hair. Damocles, extremely 


ſtruck with a ſenſe of the hazardous fituation he was in, 
changed his opinion at once; and, for his own particular part, 


begged of Dionyſius, that he might retire from court and high 
life into that mediocrity of condition, where no danger was, 
and where he ſhould not be ſubject to a reverſe of fortune. 


DANCHET (AnrTowy) an eminent French poet, was 
born at Riorn in the year 1671; and went to Paris, where 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf very early in the republic of letters. 


At the age of nineteen, he was invited to Chartres, to be pro- 


feſſor of rhetoric ; which office he diſcharged with high 
for four years. Upon his return to Paris, he devoted his la- 
bours intirely to the ſervice of the theatre ; for which he con- 


tinued to write ſongs, opera's, and tragedies, to the end of 


his life. He was admitted a member of the academy of in- 
ſcriptions in the year 1706, and of the French academy in 
1712. He had a place in the king's library, and died at Paris 


on the 21ſt of February, 1748, after having long poſſeſſed the 


eſteem of the public, as well by his integrity as by his writings. 
His works were collected and printed at Paris in 1751, in four 


volumes, 12mo. 


* DANDINI (Jzxome) an eminent Italian jeſuit, was 
born at Ceſena in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, in the year 15543 


and was the firſt of his order who taught philoſophy at Paris. 
He bore ſeveral honourable offices in the ſociety ; for, beſides 


or 


teaching divinity at Padua, he was rector of the ſeveral col- 


leges at Ferrara, Forli, Bologna, Parma, and Milan; vifitgr 
in the provinces of Venice, Toulouſe, and Guienne; provin- 


C2 


.cial in Poland, and in the Milaneſe. He taught philoſophy 
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DAMND INI. - 


in Perugia in 1596, when he was pitched upon by pope Cle- 
ment VIII. to be his nuncio to the Maronites of Mount Liba- 
nus. He embarked at Venice in July the ſame year, and re- 
turned to Rome in Auguſt the year following. The French 
tranſlation, which was made of his journey to Mount Liba- 


nus by father Simon, was printed at Paris in the year 1675, 


and reprinted at the Hague in 1685: in the preface to which 
the tranſlator ſays, that © father Dandini endeavoured to diveſt 
c himſelf of all the prejudices, which he attributes to thoſe who 
6 had been thither before him. He did not wholly rely on 
<« the pope's bulls, although they made the beſt part of his in- 
&« ſtructions, becauſe he did not think them infallible as to 
ce the facts in queſtion : but he heard with a great deal of pa- 
c tince the patriarch and the principal Maronites, who com- 
c plained of ſome jeſuits who went before him in the ſame 
« employ ; all which precautions are convincing proofs of his 
c prudent conduct.” Dandini's book was printed at Ceſena 
in 1656, under the title of Miſſiona apoſtolica al patriarcha e 
Maroniti del Monte Libano. It contains the relation of his 
journey to the Maronites and to Jeruſalem ; but father Simon 
has left out the journey to Jeruſalem in his tranſlation, be- 
cauſe, he ſays, there is nothing new in it, “ nothing but 
_ obſerved by travellers already.” | 
_ Dandini died at Forli, upon the 29th of November 1634, 
aged eighty years. His commentary on the three books of 
Ariſtotle de anima was printed at Paris in 1611, in folio; and 
after his death, was printed at Ceſena in 1651, in the ſame 
{ize, his ethics. Father Simon has given him a great cha- 
racter; and, after obſerving that he was deſcended from a no- 
ble family in Italy, ſays, that “ he was a man of a pene- 
ce trating wit, ſolid judgment, and great experience; that, 
<« beſides the ſchool-divinity, which he underſtood perfectly, 
he was maſter of the theology of the fathers, and, above 
<« all, of moral philoſophy, of which he has compoſed an ex- 
<« cellent treatiſe; that the pope could not make choice of a 
« man better qualified to treat with the Maronites ; that in- 
« deed he wanted {kill in the oriental languages, but that he 
« eaſily ſupplied that deficiency by an interpreter.” Bayle 


fays, that this could not be prejudice of father Simon in his | 


favour, becauſe he has taken great liberties with him, criti- 
ciſed him, ſtrongly refuted him on a thouſand occaſions, in 
the remarks he has added to the tranſlation of his travels. 
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of thoſe learned perſons, who were pitched upon by the duke „e 


him to the acquaintance and friendſhip of the moſt ingenious 


_ wards the end of his life, he retired to a country farm, which 
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DANE T (PETER) a French abbe, was of the number , I, 44 — 


of Montauſier, to illuſtrate claſſical authors for the uſe of the , agree! 7 
dauphin. He had Phædrus allotted to his ſhare, which he , 4 
publiſhed with a Latin interpretation and notes. He was the , A a9: 0764 
author alſo of a diftionAfy,, which was once much read, but is, e , 
now grown obſolete ; and of ſome other works. He died at? 4 = 
Paris in the year 1709. 24 "Mm" 


— 


DANIEL (SamvEL) an eminent poet and hiſtorian of Fuller's 
our own country, who flouriſhed in the reigns of queen Eli- Worthies of 
zabeth and king James I. was the ſon of a mufic-maſter, and — 
born near Taunton in Somerſetſhire, in the year 15562. In 
the year 1579, he was admitted a commoner of Magdalen 
college in Oxford, where he continued three years, and, by 
the benefit of an excellent tutor, made a conſiderable — 
in academical learning; but his genius inclining him more to 
ſtudies of a ſofter and gayer kind, he left the univerſity with - 
out a degree, and applied himſelf to poetry and hiſtory. Wood Wood's A- 
tells us, that at about twenty-three years of age, mr. Daniel chen. Oxon, 
tranſlated into Engliſh the worthy tract, as he calls it, of 
Paul Jovius, containing, A diſcourſe of rare inventions both 
“ military and civil, called Impreſe ;” which was printed at 
London in 1585, and to which he put an ingenious preface of 
his own writing. His own merit, added to the recommenda- bia. 
tion of his brother-in-law John Florio, ſo well known for his 
Italian dictionary, procured him the patronage of queen Anne, 
the conſort of king James I. who was pleaſed to confer on 
him the honour of being one of the grooms of the privy cham- 
ber. The queen took great pleaſure in mr. Daniel's conver- 
ſation ; and the encouragement he met with from the court, 
together with his own perſonal qualifications, eaſily introduced 


and learned men of his time; ſuch as fir John Harrington, 

mr. Camden, fir Robert Cotton, fir Henry Spelman, Edmund 

Spencer, Ben Johnſon, Stradling, Owen, &c. He rented a 

ſmall houſe and garden in Oldftreet near London, where in Langbaine's 
private he compoſed moſt of his dramatic pieces. Afterwards Lives of 
he became tutor to the lady Anne Clifford, who, when the 1% 
came'to be counteſs of Pembroke, was a great encourager of k 
learning and learned men; and, upon the death of the famous 

Spencer, was made poet-laureat to queen Elizabeth. To- 
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Wood, &c. 


DANIEL. 


he had at Beckington near Philips-Norton in Somerſetſhire ; 
where, ſays mr. Wood, after he had enjoyed the muſes and 
religious contemplation for ſome time with very great delight, 
he died in the year 1619. He was buried in the church of 
Beckington, and the following inſcription was fixed upon the 
wall over his grave: „Here lies, expecting the ſecond 
& coming of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, the dead body 
* of Samuel Daniel, eſq; that excellent poet and hiftorian, 
* who was tutor to the lady Anne Clifford in her youth, ſhe 
that was daughter and heir to George Clifford earl of Cum- 
„ berland ; who, in gratitude to him, erected this monument 
to his memory, a long time after, when ſhe was counteſs 
% dowager of 1 Dorſet, and Montgomery. He 
« died in October, an, 1619.” Mr. Daniel was a married 
man, but left no children. | 

Mr. Daniel's poetical works, conſiſting of dramatic and 
other pieces, are as follows: 1. The complaint of Roſa- 
& mond.“ Lond. 1594, 4to. 2. A letter from Octavia 
*« to Marcus Antonius.” Lond. 1611, 8vo. Theſe two 


pieces reſemble each other both in the ſubject and ſtile, being 
written in the Ovidian manner, with great tenderneſs and va- 


riety of paſſions. 3. Hymen's triumph: a paſtoral tragi- 
„ comedy, Preſented at the queen's court in the Strand, at 
* her majeſty's magnificent entertainment of the king's moſt 


„ excellent majeſty, being at the nuptials of the lord Rox- 


Daniel's 
poetical 
works, v. i. 


p- 228, 


& borough.” nd. 1623, 4to. 2d edit, It is dedicated to 
the queen, and is introduced by a pretty contrived prologue, 


in the way of dialogue; in which Hymen is oppoſed by Ava- 


rice, Envy, and Jealouſy, the diſturbers of quiet marriage, 
4+ © The viſion,” or, as ſome copies have it, The wiſdom 
Jof the twelve goddefles. A maſk.” Lond. 1604, 8vo. 
The poet's deſign, under the ſhapes, and in the perſons, of 
the twelve goddeſſes, was to ſhadow out the bleſſings, which 
the nation enjoyed under the peaceful reign of king James I. 
By Juno was repreſented power ; by Pallas, wiſdom and de- 
fence ; by Venus, love and amity; by Veſta, religion; by 
Diana, chaſtity ; by Proſerpine, riches ; by Macaria, felicity; 
by Concordia, the union of hearts; by Aſtrea, juſtice ; by 
lora, the beauties of the earth; by Ceres, plenty; and by 
Tethys, naval power, All theſe allegorical perſonages were 
properly attired, and offered up the ſeveral emblems of their 
power to the temple of peace, erected upon four pillars, repre- 
ſenting the four virtues, that ſupported the globe of the earth, 
5. The queen's arcadia ; a paſtoral tragi- comedy. vw 
1023. 
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1623. 6. The tragedy of Cleopatra.“ Lond. 1504. 7. 
The tragedy of Philotas,” 1611, B8yo. Dedicated 5 7 
copy of verſes to the prince, afterwards Charles I. This play 
met with ſome oppoſition, becauſe it was reported, that the 
character of Philotas was drawn for the unfortunate earl of 
Effex ; which obliged the author to vindicate himſelf from this 


charge in an apology, printed at the end of it. Both this play, 


and that of Cleopatra, are written after the manner of the an- 
cients, with a chorus between each adt. 8. OP hiſtory 
<« of the civil wars between the houſes of Vork and Lancaſter.” 
A poem in eight books, dedicated to prince Charles; 1604, 
8 vo. Mr. Daniel's picture is before it. 9. A defence of 
4 rhime, againſt a pamphlet intitled, Obſervations on the art 
of Engliſh poeſy : wherein is demonſtratively proved, that 
ce rhime is the fitteſt harmony of words, that comports with 
& our e 1611, 8vo. It is dedicated “ To all the 
« worthy lovers and learned profeſſors of rhime within his 
« majeſty's dominions ;” and it is addreſſed to. William Her- 
bert, earl of Pembroke, who was our author's particular 
friend and patron. This is a proſe- performance. All theſe 
pieces, with ſeveral others, - which there is no occaſion to par- 


ticularize here, were publiſhed together at London in two vo- 


lumes, 12mo, in the year 1718. 

Me come now to conſider mr. Daniel as an hiſtorian, in 

which capacity he wrote The firſt part of the hiſtory of 

« England, in three books.” Printed at London in 1613, a 
4to, and reaching to the end of king Stephen's reign. Tothis 

he afterwards added “ A ſecond part, which was printed in 

the year 1618, and reached to the end of king Edward III. 

This hiſtory was continued to the end of king Richard III, by 

John Truſſel, a trader, and alderman of the city of Winchel- 

ter; who however, as biſhop Nicholſon has obſerved, © has Engliſ his. 
4 not had the luck to have either his language, matter, or library, 

cc method, ſo well approved, as thoſe of mr. Daniel.“ Of P. 72. 
mr. Daniel's hiſtory a certain writer gives this character: „ Tt Bohun's 

« js written with great brevity and politeneſs ; and his politi- Taraton, 
ce cal and moral reflections are very fine, uſeful, and inſtruc- Method. 

c tive.” Mr. Langbaine is of opinion, that, however well legendi hift, 
qualified our author's genius was for poetry, yet“ his hiſtory P. 47. 

c is the crown of all his works.” To conclude the character, Account, 
and give the reader the beſt idea we can of it, we will tran- &c. p. 104. 
ſcribe what is ſaid of it, in the preface to Kennet's Com- 

plete hiſtory of England. Mr. Daniel's hiſtory follows 

6 next, containing the reigns of William I. and II. Henry 1. 
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& king Stephen, Henry II, Richard I, king John, Henry III, 
„ Edward I, II, and III. The author had a place at court in 
& the reign of king James I, and ſeems to have taken all the 
& refinement a court could give him, It is ſaid, he had a 
% good vein in poetry; and it is certain, he has ſhewn great 
judgment in keeping it, as he did, from infecting his proſe, 
and deſtroying that ſimplicity, which is a principal beauty 
in the ſtile of an hiſtorian. His narration is ſmooth and 
& clear, and carries every where an air of good ſenſe and juſt 
„ eloquence; and his Engliſh is much more modern than 
« Milton's, though he lived before him. But mr. Milton 
5 choſe to write, if the expreſſion may be allowed, a hundred 
£6 re backwards ; whereas it is particularly to be admired, 
* how mr. Daniel could, ſo long ago, expreſs himſelf with 
« the ſame purity and grace, as our moſt ſenſible writers 
% do now; though we flatter ourſelyes, that we have conſi- 
« derably improved the language,” | | 

Mr. Wood informs us, that there was another Samuel 
Daniel, a maſter of arts, who publiſhed, in the year 1642, a 
book intitled, . Archiepiſcopal priority inſtituted by Chriſt ” ; 
and another, if he is not miſtaken, called, „The birth, life, 
and death of the Jewiſh unction. But he does not pretend 
to know any more of him, | 


DANIEL (GARBRIET) a very ingenious and learned 
Frenchman, was born at Roan, upon the Sth of February 
1649; and, at eighteen years of age, admitted into the ſociety 
of the jeſuits. He read lectures upon polite literature, upon 
philoſophy and theology, at ſeveral places, in the beginning 
of his life; but, afterwards dropping theſe fort of exerciſes, 
he aſſumed the author- character, and publiſhed a great many 
books upon different ſubjects. One of his earlieſt productions 

was his work, jntitled, ** Voyage du monde de Deſcartes, or, 

„A voyage to the world of Deſcartes.” This is a ſatyrical 
cConfutation of the Carteſian philoſophy, dreſſed up under the 
appearance of a romance: for the author tells us, in the view 
of this work prefixed to it, that, though his main point was 
to examine and diſcuſs the general ſyſtem of Deſcartes, yet 
he thought it neceſſary to diverſify and enliven a ſubject na- 
turally dry and melancholy, not only becauſe it would be a 
great relief to the reader, but alſo becauſe the method he had 
uſed would give him an opportunity of relating ſome very ex- 
traordinary and curious anecdotes in the hiſtory of Carte- 
ſianiſm. wo of our own countrymen have A 215 
| 5 highly 
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highly of this work ; and as their opinion is intirely ours, it 
* ſufficient to preſent the reader with what they ſay. 


will 
The firſt is the anonymous, but well known, author of the 
* KgReflections upon learning” : who, ſpeaking of the Carteſian 


philoſophy, obſerves, that 5. it has been anſwered and effec- 


« tually confuted in all its branches by ſeveral hands, but 
« by none better than the author of, A voyage to the world 
«© of Deſcartes; which, though not always concluſive, is 
$ every where ingenious, and confutes him in his own way: 
c for one romance is beſt anſwered by another.“ 
author we mean, is the late lord Bolingbroke ; who has ex- 
preſſed himſelf, to our preſent purpoſe, in the following fine 
manner: There is a ſort of knight-errantry in ohilobphy, 


c as well as in arms, The end propoſed by both is laudable; 


for nothing can be ſo more, than to redreſs wrongs, and to 
$ correct errors. But when imagination is let looſe, and the 
„ brain is over-heated, wrongs may be redreſſed by new 
„ wrongs, errors may be corrected by new errors. The 
* cauſe of innocence may be ill defended by heroes of one 
£ ſort, and that of truth by heroes of another. Such was 


„Don Quixote, ſuch was Deſcartes; and the imaginary 
& character of the ane, and the real character of the other, 
98 gave occaſion to the two moſt ingenious ſatyrical romances, 


ce that ever were writ.” This performance was ſo well re- 
ceived, that it was ſoon tranſlated into ſeveral languages : 
into Engliſh, into Italian, &c. It has undergone ſeveral 
editions, which have been reviſed and enlarged by the author; 
and to that, which was printed in 1703, there were added, by 
yay of ſupplement, two or three pieces, which have a con- 
nection with the ſubject. They are intitled, Nouvelles 
« difficultez, &c. that is, New difficulties propoſed to the 
c author of the voyage, &c. concerning the conſciouſneſs or 
<< perception of brutes : with a refutation of two defences 
of Deſcartes's general ſyſtem of the world ;” by G. Daniel. 

But the work, for which the name of father Daniel is, 
and will be moſt memorable, is The hiſtory of France ; 


which he publiſhed at Paris in the year 1713, in three vo- 


lumes folio. Mr. Le Clerc has given an account of it, in 
the firſt article of the 27th volume of his Bibliotheque 
Choiſee; the ſubſtance of which is as follows. He ſays, 
that, „though there were many hiſtories of France before 


& father Daniel's, yet there were none, with which there 


s was reaſon to be entirely ſatisfied. Moſt of them were 


.65 nothing more than copies of one another; moſt of them 


« had 
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which will warp his underſtanding, and biaſs his judgment, 


DANIEL. 


had mixed true hiſtory with falſe, fable with fact, too pro- 


<« miſcuouſly; and none of them” he means, no general 
hiſtory of France, written in the French language, were 
<c written in a tolerable ſtile; in a ftile, that would not dif- 
<« ouſt a modern reader. Even Mercray's hiſtory, the great 
„work as well as the abridgment, is, ſays he, very badly 
« writ ; and would not even be borne with, if it was not for 
<< that air of ſincerity and impartiality, which runs through 
< the whole. Now father Daniel is happily free from all 
„ theſe faults. Inſtead of tranſcribing from other authors, 


he has recurred to the original records, from which they 


< ought all to have drawn their materials. He has punctually 
<6. cited the authors on whom he depends; and has carefully 
« diftinguiſhed in each, what is credible from what is not ſo: 
„that is, as often as, by reaſon of the diſtance of time and 
< other circumſtances, it was in his power to do it. And, 


« laſtly, his ftile is pure, perſpicuous, and abounding with 


e ſuch ornaments, as are natural in hiſtory, and cannot fail 


to engage every reader of taſte. Not that father Daniel is 


cc 3 free from imperfections: for there are, ſays 


mr. Le Clerc, three things in particular to be obſerved in 
* his hiſtory, which will not give entire ſatisfaction to fo- 
“ reigners, and eſpecially to proteſtants. In the firſt place, 


he has erred greatly in the orthographical part, where he 


had occaſion to uſe the names of foreign perſons and towns, 
< as Engliſh, German, Flemiſh, Italian, &c. which, either 
„ through an ignorance of thoſe languages in himſelf, or by 
46 following the authority of thoſe who did not underſtand 
c them, he has often miſpelt and miſuſed. But theſe, ſays 
c he, are trifles, and may eaſily be corrected in a future 
edition. Secondly, he has written with ſome parriality 
5 againſt the proteſtants, whom he conſtantly calls hereticks ; 
and has acted a little unfairly, wherever he treats of matters 
£ which concern them, or the leaders of their party. And, 
& thirdly, he appears to have omitted, at leaſt to have 
© touched in a very curſory manner, ſome very remarkable 
ce facts, which an impartial hiſtorian would have drawn out 
* at length, and copiouſly enlarged upon. But notwith- 
& ſtanding all this, mr. Le Clerc owns, that father Daniel's 
cc hiſtory has all the good qualities mentioned above; and the 
* judicious may read it with advantage and with pleaſure.” 
For, as he goes on to obſerve, every writer of hiſtory, being 
of ſome ſect or party, muſt of courſe hold certain principles, 


ay 


* 


DANIEL. 


at leaſt a little, in the relations of ſome particular facts: and 
if this be an imperfection, father Daniel has it but in common 
with all the hiſtorians, that ever were, or ever will be. But 
then this follows undeniably, that all hiſtorians ought to be 
read, not only with caution, but even with ſome degree of 
ſuſpicion : which yet may be done, and none of the benefits 
loſt, which ariſe — the reading of hiſtory. Father Daniel 
afterwards publiſhed at Paris, in 1722, in ſeven volumes 4to, 
a ſecond edition of his hiſtory, reviſed, corrected, augmented, 
and enriched with ſeveral authentic medals : and a very pom- 
pous edition of it has been lately publiſhed, with a continua- 
tion, but in the way of annals only, from the death of Hen- 
ry IV, in 1610, where father Daniel ſtopped, to the end of 
Lewis XIV th's reign. | 
He was the author of ſome other works : of an anſwer 

the provincial letters, intitled, 1. Dialogues between Cle- 
ander and Eudoxus.” This book, in leſs than two years, 
run through twelve editions: it was tranſlated into Latin by 
father Juvenci; and afterwards into Italian, Engliſh, and 
Spaniſh. 2. Two letters of m. Abbot to Eudoxus,” by 
way of remarks upon the New apology for the provincial let- 
ters. 3. Ten letters to father Alexander,” where he 
draws a parallel between the doctrine of the Thomiſts and the 


Jeſuits upon the ſubjects of probability and grace. 4. The 


« ſyſtem of Lewis de Leon concerning our bleſſed Saviour's 
ec laſt paſſover, with a diſſertation and notes upon the ſenti- 
c ments and practice of the Quarto-decimans.” 5. A de- 
fence of St. Auguſtin againſt a book ſuppoſed to be written by 
Lauroi. 6. Four letters, upon the argument of the book, 


intitled, A defence of St. Auguſtin.” 7. A theological 


tract, © touching the efficacy of grace,” in two volumes, 

In the ſecond volume, he anſwers Serry's book, intitled, 

cc Schola Thomiſtica vindicata ; a remonſtrance to the lord 

cc archbiſhop of Rheims, occaſioned by his order, publiſhed 

e the 15th of July 1697.” This performance of father 

Daniel's was often printed, and alſo tranſlated by Juvenci into 

Latin. He publiſhed ſome other ſmaller works, which were 

all collected and printed in three volumes in 4to. 

Father Daniel was ſuperior of the maiſon profeſſe of the 
eſuits at-Paris, and died there on the 23d of June 1728. By 
is death, the Jeſuits loſt one of the greateſt ornaments their 

order eyer had, | | | 


} 
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DAN T E, an eminent Italian poet, was deſcended from 

an ancient family, and born at Florence upon the 27th of 

Bayle's dict. May 1265. He diſcovered an early inclination and genius for 
try; and as he fell in love very early in his youth, conſe- 

crated the firſt labours of his muſe to Venus. Afterwards he 
undertook a more ſerious work, which he begun in Latin, and 


finiſhed in Italian verſe. He excelled greatly in Tuſcan poetry; 


and, as mr. Bayle ſays, it would have been happy for him, had 
Ibid. he never meddled with any thing elſe. But he was ambitious ; 
and having attained ſome of the moit conſiderable poſts in the 
commonwealth, he was cruſhed by the ruins of the faction 
which he embraced. The city of Florence being divided into 
two factions, was become ſo tumultuous, that pope Boni- 
face VIII. ſent Charles de Valois thither in the year 1301, to 
re-eſtabliſh the public tranquillity. Dante's faction being the 
weakeſt, it was expelled the city, and himſelf and other 
leaders ſent into baniſhment. He did not bear this misfortune 
Ibid. with conſtancy : his reſentment was exceſſive. In the firft 
place, he took the ſtrongeſt vengeance in his power againſt 


Charles de Valois, who was brother to Philip the Fair of 


France, by railing at the kings of France, and ſatyrizing them 

in his writings for the meanneſs of their extraction. Thus he 

feigns, but very ridiculouſly, that Hugh Capet, the firſt of the 

third race of the kings of France, was the fon of a butcher ; 

and makes him own himſelf to be the root of a plant, which 

Purgatory. has done great miſchief to Chriſtendom. In the next Place, he 
canto 20, . . 

did all he could to expoſe his country to a bloody war, on ac- 

count of the injuſtices, which he thought he ſuffered from it. 

He incited Can Della Scala, prince of Verona, to make war 

on the Florentines; and, as Volaterranus expreſſes himſelf, 

Comm. Ur- Jed the emperor to the ſiege of Florence. He took great 

ban. lib. xxi. rains to be recalled ; but all his efforts were vain. He died 

Pr77% in his exile at Ravenna, in the month of July 1321, 

when he was juſt entered into his 57th year; and it is 

thought, that grief was the cauſe of his death. He enjoyed 

an honourable retreat in the court of Guy Polentano, prince 

of Ravenna ; and when the republic of Venice prepared to 

make war on that prince, he was ſent by him to Venice to 

negociate a peace there. The Venetians behaved arrogantly : 

they would neither receive Dante, nor hear him ; and this 

contemptuous treatment is ſuppoſed to have touched him fo 

ſenſibly, as to have occaſioned the illneſs, upon his return to 

2 Ravenna, of which he died. It is remarkable, that a little 

1d. F f 8 ' be» 
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before he expired, he had the ſtrength of mind to compoſe his 
own epitaph in the following Latin verſe : 


Jura monarchiz, ſupetos, phlegetonta, lacuſque 

Luſtrando cecini, voluerunt fata quouſque : 

Sed quia pars ceſſit melioribus hoſpita caſtris, 
Auctoremque ſuum petiit, fælicior aſtris 

Hic laudor Danthes patriis extorris ab oris, 

Quem genuit parvi Florentia mater amoris. 


That is, 


« Of monarchs rights, of Heaven's bleſt abodes, 
« Of Phlegethon, and Hell's infernal lakes, 


1 ſung, while fate allowed: but ſince my ſoul 


« To better climes, and her great author's fled, 
Here Dante lies: fair Florence gave me birth, 
« But, baniſh'd thence, a diſtant land a grave.” 


Dante in his baniſhment applied himſelf diligently to ſtudy, 
and wrote things with more ſpirit and fire, than it is thought 
he would have done, if he had lived at home in quiet. His 
c exile, ſays Paul Jovius, was greater and more glorious for 
« him, than the ſovereignty of all Tuſcany ; ſince it pointed 
<« and inflamed the force of his concealed and divine genius. Elogior. 

« He determined, fays another writer, to take that ſignal c. iv. 
% vengeance on the authors of his exile, which burſt forth in 

<« his triple poem of Paradiſe, Purgatory, and Hell. He dip; 

e ped his pen as much in the gall of his anger, as in the living 

*« ſprings of Helicon. He joined the bitterneſs of his ſoul to 

* the ſweetneſs of his poetry, He was at the ſame time 

“ animated by his learned muſe, and by his reſentment. 
He particularly blackens the reputation of pope Boni- 
face VIII, becauſe he had ſupported the party of his per- 

% ſecutors. He diſhonours the race and memory of Charles 

<« of Valois, the chief inſtrument of his baniſhment ; ſaying, 

« that Hugh Capet was the ſon of a butcher.— He alſo vents 

<« his indignation againſt the city of Florence; comparing it 

ce to a den of robbers, and to a proſtitute, becauſe ſhe ſet all 

«© publick offices to ſale, and was continually changing her 

e magiſtrates, her coin, and her cuſtoms, the more eaſily to . nlart ac 


„ ſupport the inconveniencies of her government.“ demie des 


His works were collected and printed at Venice in the year ſciences, 


1564, in folio, with the notes of Chriſtopher Landini; and 0s. ii. p. 
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they have been publiſhed there ſince. The moſt conſiderable 
of his works, is his poem entitled, The comedy of Hell, 
<« Purgatory, and Paradiſe.” It contains many things, which 
are not agreeable to the papiſts, and which ſeem to ſignify, 
that Rome is the ſeat of antichriſt : for it appears, that Dante 
was as indifferent a catholic for his time, as he was a good 
poet. Another book of Dante's, which diſpleaſed the court 
of Rome, and made him paſs for an heretick, was his trea- 
tiſe, intitled, De monarchia:“ and mr. du Pleſſis Mornay 
has alledged ſeveral opinions. of his, which are by no means 
conformable to popery. © He wrote, ſays that reſpectable 
ec author, a piece, De monarchia, in which he proves, that 
ce the pope is not ſuperior to the emperor, and has no manner. 
« of authority over the empire ;—yea, even goes fo far as to 
cc fay, in his PURGATORY, 
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<« See now the church of Rome, through wild ambition 
« Confounding the two governments in one, 


. Falls in the mire, and fouls herſelf and burden: 
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« Deſtroys herſelf and the charge committed to her. He alſo 
0 f « confutes the donation of Conſtantine, which he maintains 
. & to be a fiction; and of ſmall authority, ſuppoſing it real: 
1 te for which reaſon he was by ſome condemned as an here- 
& tick, In his Italian poem of PARADISE, he complains, 
Le that the pope, of a ſhepherd is become a wolf, and has 
Jed the ſheep aftray ; that for this reaſon the goſpel and the 
& doctors of the church are neglected, and the decretals only 
& ſtudied; that their thoughts go not to Nazareth, where 
„ the angel Gabriel opened his wings, but to the Vatican 
= and other choſen places of Rome, which have been the 
& burying places of the ſoldiers, who followed St, Peter, 
Mornai my- © whoſe doctrine they have really buried at Rome,” &c. But 
| we , perhaps we ſhall do better to aſcribe all this indignation at the 
ate paar) church of Rome, to the perſonal injuries that he thought he 
received from the pontiff, who helped to ruin his party, than 
to any real change of ſentiment proceeding from conviction ; 
even if we ſhould: allow, what ſome have related, though 
Bayle thinks it improbable, that during his exile he went to 
Bullart, Paris to learn philoſophy, and the principles of divinity. 
tom. ii. p. Upon the whole, Dante was a very conſiderable perſon in 
307. his day, whether we conſider him, as a poliſher of the lan- 
guage of his country, or as introducing into it beauties, which 
it was a ſtranger to before. This the celebrated ay 
who 
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4 ſtruction and uſe of the aitrolabe.” He alſo wrote notes on 


who was his ſcholar, teſtifies of him; but gives us to under- 
{ſtand at the fame time, that he was of too high a ſpirit, and 
would allow himſelf great freedoms with his tongue. He re- 
lates an inſtance of this ſort, which ſhews, that he had parts 
ſufficient to procure him great friends, but not prudence 
enough to keep them. The prince of Verona pointing to Petrarch, 
one of thoſe domeſticks, which | men uſed to keep on — 
purpoſe to laugh at, obſerved to Dante, who was in the room — 8 
with him, how ſtrange it was, that ſuch a fool and madman Maſſon. 
ſhould pleaſe and gain the love of all, which he, a much wiſer elog. p. 22. 
man, was not able to do. Oh, ſays Dante, not at all ftrange ; 
for a ſimilitude of manners is the very baſis of friendſhip. 
Another author has given a very ſingular inſtance of this 

poet's attention in reading. He went, as it is faid, one day 
into a bookſeller's ſhop, which looked into the great ſquare of 
the city. His intention was to ſee ſome publick games, which 
were to be celebrated ; but having met with a book, which 
he had a mind to conſult, he read it with ſuch application, 
that he proteſted, with an oath, as he returned home, that he 
had neither ſeen nor heard any thing that had paſſed, during 2 
the celebration of the games. | Not _ 

DANTE (IcxaT1vs) a deſcendant of the preceding, 
was born at Perugia, and took the habit of a. dominican Bayle, &c. 
monk. He became ſkilful in philoſophy and divinity, but 


more ſo in the mathematicks. He was invited to Florence 


the great duke Coſmo I, and explained to him the ſphere, 
and the books of Ptolemy. He read publick lectures on the 
the ſame ſubject, and had many auditors in the univerſity of 
Bologna , where he explained geography and coſmography. 
Being returned to Perugia, he made a fine map of that city, 
and of its whole territory. The reputation of his learning 


cauſed him to be invited to Rome by Gregory XIII, who em- 
ployed him in making geographical maps and plans. He ac- 


quitted himſelf ſo well in this, that the pope thought himſelf 
obliged to prefer him; and accordingly gave him the biſhopric 
of Alatri, near Rome. He went and reſided in his dioceſe; 
but Sixtus V, who ſucceeded Gregory XIII, would have him 
near his perſon, and ordered him to return to Rome. Dante 
was preparing for the journey, but was prevented by death, 
which ſeized him upon the 19th of October 1586. He pub- 
liſhed at Florence, in the year 1569, a treatiſe “ Of the con- 


the 
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the ſphere of Sacroboſco, on the aſtrolabe, and on the ufii- 
verſal planiſphere. He made a ſphere of the world in five 
| tables; and, was the author of ſome other ſmall things. 
F200 08 {Aa Gas af Ad ee, ty 2 2; ape SS foe xz) PIN 
| 1 . DAN TE (Joan BAPTIS T) of the fame family, pro- 
ppbuably, with the preceding, and native alſo of Perugia, was 


. 
: 
{ 


þ 1. 
Ae, ee . | 
1 119 courage to perform before the whole city of Perugia. The 


10 
1 

\ 
4 
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1 ac 4 dene, He ſhot himſelf from the higheſt part of the city, and directed 
| 1 Suu 5 
1 th © bis wings, faile 
weight of his body, he fell on a church, and broke his thigh. 
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Dante was afterwards invited to be profeſſor of the mathe- 1 

| maticks at Venice. He flouriſhed towards the end of the 15th 0 

[ century, and died before he was forty years old. t 

i | E 

* DASSOUCI, a celebrated French muſician and poet \ 

| of the ſeventeenth century, who publiſhed his own adyen- 1 
bo Bayle, &c, tures, which are very odd, in the ſtyle of a buffoon. He re- 

. lates, that he was born at Paris; that his father, an advocate h 

* in the parliament, was of Sens in Burgundy; that his mother rt 

1 was of Lorrain, a very little woman, and very prone to anger; t] 

that her huſband and ſhe, not being able to agree, parted by if 

mutual conſent, after having divided their children and their F 

ſubſtance; that he lived with his father at Paris, where he tk 

was ill treated by a ſervant, who was his father's miſtreſs; ſe 

that at nine years of age he went to Calais, where he made Ne 

people believe, that he underſtood aſtrology, and was ſon to a ſu 

famous calculator of nativities ; that, having by a little arti- ce 

fice cured a perſon who conceited himſelf ſick, he paſſed for be 

a magician; that he was obliged to leave Calais privately, the Þ|M m 

mob threatening to throw him into the ſea. Bayle knows no- pL 

thing more of him, tlll the time that the duke de St. Simon, pr 

got Lewis XII. to hear him at Germains ; when he hit that tir 


prince's 
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prince's humour by a drinking ſong of his own making, which 


it afterwards became the faſhion to ſing at court. The king 
liſtened to his ſongs ever after, and admitted him freely into his 
cloſet; and they called Daſſouci Phæbus Garderobin, becauſe 
he had his lutes always in the king's wardrobe. He continued 


this game under Lewis XIV: but having an inclination to go 


to Turin to their royal highneſſes, he left Paris about the year 


165 5. Arriving at Lyons, he found many temptations to de- 


tain him. He entertained with his muſick all the convents of 
ſinging nuns; and there was not one of thoſe devout virgins, 
who had not already a copy of his Ovid in a merry hu- 
« mour.” This was the title of a work, wherein he tranſla- 
ted part of Ovid's' metamorphoſes into burleſque verſe. He 
ſaid three months at Lyons, in the midſt of diverſions, plays, 
and entertainments, being highly careſſed by Moliere and the 
Bejars ; after which he went to Avignon with Moliere, and 
then to Pezenas, where the aſſembly of the ſtates of Langue- 
doc was held. He was eee by thoſe players a whole 
winter; and followed Moliere as far as Norbonne. Afﬀter- 


wards he went to Montpellier, where he was impriſoned, 


and very near being burnt, for a ſuſpected commerce with the 
male. He continued three months at Montpellier after his 
releaſe, and drew up an account of that Tragi-comical ad- 
« yenture,” ſo he calls it; which however he did not print, 
though the chief magiſtrate, who had ſeen it, gave. him leave. 
He afterwards ſaw ſeveral towns of Provence ; and went to 
wait on the prince of Morgues at Monaco, who made him a 
handſome preſent. | 


Being arrived at Turin, he had ſome trouble to confute by 


his preſence the falſe report of his execution, which had been 
read in the Burleſque gazette. He laboured to procure a ſet- 
tlement in that court, and ſuppoſes he ſhould have ſucceeded, 
if the muſicians of the country had not grown jealous of him, 
He pretends, that the beauty of his poetry laid him open to 
the indignation of a poet of Auvergne, who criticiſed and per- 
ſecuted him: and adds, that he ſuffered much for having 
neglected the favourites, becauſe he impolitickly fancied it 
ſufficient to make his court to their royal highneſſes. Per- 
ceiving 2 grew cold towards him, he requeſted either to 
be diſmiſſed, or to have a fixed penſion; and, to his great 


mortification, obtained the former. About the year 1674, he 


publiſhed two ſmall volumes, which he had compoſed in the 
priſon of the Chatelet at Paris. He was confined there at that 


time: but we know nothing of the particulars, relating either 


Vol. IV. | D to 
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to his confinement or his enlargement. Daſſouci had ſeveral 
enemies: among the reſt, Cyrano de Bergerac, and Boileau. 
The pieces againſt Soucidas, to be found in the works of Cy- 
rano de e are againſt Daſſouci. Boileau has laſhed 


him in the following lines, after having degraded the burleſque 
kind of poetry, on which Daſſouci valued himſelf : 


Qu' enfin la cour deſabuſce 
Miepriſa de ces vers Vextravagance aiſce. 
40 VV 
ec The court, at length undeceived, deſpiſed 
The eaſy extravagance of this poetry. 


8 ud, 
Et juſqu* a Daſſouci tout trouva des lectures. 
| That is, | 


« And even Daſſouci could find readers. 


It is curious to obſerve, how ſenſibly Daſſouci was affected 
with this contemptuous treatment from Boileau. Ah, dear 
« reader, ſays he, if thou didſt but know, how this EVEN 

„ Dassovei ſticks to my heart, thou would pity my fate. 
„I am inconſolable for it, and can hardly preſerve my ſenſes, 
« when I reflect that, in prejudice to my titles, I am in this 
verſe, which to me ſeems as deciſive as a decree of the court 
« of parliament, deprived of all my honours ; and that Daſ- 
& ſouci, of emperor of the burleſque, as he once was, the 
* firſt of the name, is now become, if Boileau is to be be- 
<« lieved, the vileſt reptile of Parnaſſus, and the ſcullion of 
& the muſes. What is to be done, reader, in this extre- 
«© mity? after the excommunication, which he has pro- 
% nounced on this poor diſgraced burleſque, who will ever 
< vouchſafe to read it, or dare even to look upon it, on pain 
& of his malediCtion ?” He comforts himſelf however with 
the thought, that jealouſy was the occaſion of this thundering 
cenſure : ſee, dear reader, ſays he, what I have gotten by 
« making good burleſque verſes: for if J had made as bad 4 
«© ones as my poet of Auvergne, he would have ſuffered me | 
& to live, as well as the author of Ovid turned buffoon. But | 
« it is no new thing to ſee jealous people condemn things 
% which are excellent, and decry what they cannot at- 


« tain.“ 
SILLS Daſſoumi 
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Daſſouci was a very indifferent ſort of man, as we learn 


from his own accounts and conceſſions: there is no occaſion 
to depend upon the teſtimony and authority of his ſatyriſts for 
3 5 | | 


DATI (Carto) profeſſor of polite literature at Florence, 
where he was born, became very famous, as well .for his 
works, as for the elogies which many writers have beſtowed 
on him. He was very civil and officious to all learned tra- 


vellers who went to Florence; many of whom expreſſed their 


acknowledgment for it in their writings. The encomium, 


which Chimentelli beſtowed upon this writer, is as follows : 


* 


© Nor is Carlo Dati, an eminent ſcholar and moſt obliging 
& friend, who favoured me with the uſe of the book, to be 


Leti, Italia 


Regnante, 
tom. iii, 


c mentioned without the higheſt eſteem, as being the unſul- p. 373. 


lied flower of our city, the ſoul of Tuſcan eloquence, which 
ce he daily improves and adorns with acquiſitions from all parts 
cc of learning, Vet, moſt deſerving as he is, he would 
& eſteem his merit ſmall, if he did not contribute with all his 
6 might to make others alſo deſerve well of the republic of 
& letters; ſo that he may be ſaid to have nothing leſs his own, 
c than that which may any way be employed for the advance- 
« ment and honour of learning.“ | 


Carlo Dati was a member of the acadetny della Cruſca, 


and in that quality took the name of Smarrito. He made a 
panegyric upon Lewis the XIVth in Italian, and publiſhed it 


at Florence in the year 1669 : the French tranſlation of it was 


printed at Rome the year following. He had already pub- 


liſhed ſome Italian poems, in praiſe of that prince. The book 


intitled, Lettera di Timauro Antiate a Filaleti, della vera ſto- 


ria della cicloide, e della famoſiſſima eſperienza dell' argento 


vivo, and printed at Florence in the year 1663, was written 


by him; for it appears from the twenty- ſixth page of the les 
ter, that the pretended Timauro Antiate is no other than 


Carlo Dati. In this work he endeavours to prove two _ 2 


the one, that father Merſennus is not the inventor of the 


cloid, as is ſaid in the hiftory of the Cycloid, but that the 
| plory of that invention belongs to Galileo; the other, that 


orricelli was innocent of Plagiariſm, when he pretended to 
be the firſt, who explained the ſuſpenſion of quickſilver in a 


glaſs tube by the preſſure of the air, for that he was the real 
author of this ſuppoſition. But the chief work, to which our + 
Dati applied himſelf, was that Della Pittura Antica, of which 


he publiſhed an eſſay in the your 1667. Mr. Bayle, ſpeaking, 
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Bayle'sdi&. of this piece, ſays, that * it would have ſaved him a great deal 
art. Zeuxis. C of trouble, as it would have afforded him many materials, 
not. L. cc jn the article of Zeuxis, if he had met with it ſooner. It 
&« is the life of Zeuxis, together with thoſe of Parrfaſius, 
« Appelles, and Protogenes. The author, ſays mr. 1 . 
& hath collected whatever he found relating to thoſe four 
« painters in the works of the ancients, and hath very exactly 
c connected the whole. Beſides, he hath added to each life 
<« ſeveral remarks, full of very fine and curious erudition.” 
Carlo Dati died in the year 1675, much lamented by all 
who knew him, as well on account of his humanity and 
amiable manners, as for his parts and learning ; which latter 
are indeed of little worth, unleſs accompanied by the former ; 
ſince then they only ſerve to make a man more miſchievous 
Y than he could have been without them. 00 | 


| AVENANT (Jonx) biſhop of Saliſbury, and a very 
learned man, was the ſon of an eminent merchant, and born 
in Watling-ſtreet, London, about the year 1570. He was 
admitted of Queen's-college in Cambridge in 1587, where he 
took his degrees in arts regularly. A fellowſhip was offered 
him about the year 1594, but his father would not ſuffer him 
to accept it, on account of his plentiful fortune ; however, after 
his father's deceaſe, he accepted of one, and was admitted into it 
in September 1597. He took his doQtor's degree in 1609, 
having long diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his parts and learning; 
and the ſame year was elected lady dee profeſſor of di- 
vinity. In 1614 he was choſen maſter of his college; and 
became ſo conſiderable, that he was one of thoſe eminent En- 
gliſh divines, ſent by king James the Iſt to the ſynod of Dort 
in the year 1618. He returned to England in May 1619, af- 
ter having viſited the. moſt eminent cities and other remarka- 
ble places in the Low-countries. He 1621 he was advanced 
to the ſee of Saliſbury, and continued in favour during the re- 
mainder of king James's reign ; but in 1630-1 he incurred 
the diſpleaſure of the court, for meddling in a ſermon preached 
before the king at Whitehall, with the predeſtinarian contro- 
verſy; * all curious ſearch into which” his majeſty had ſtrictly 
enjoined, in his declaration prefixed to the 39 articles in 1628, 
ce to be laid afide.” For this pretended contempt of the 
Fuller's king's declaration he was not only reproved the ſame day, but 
Church= alſo ſummoned to anſwer two days after before the privy coun- 


buttery, il; and, though he was diſmiſſed without further trouble, 


AS OD = ».mew imo. wa wa coat 5S 


p. 138, and even admitted to kiſs the king's hand, yet he was never Joi 
afterwards in favour at court. He died of a conſumption upon 
| the 


the only one he publiſhed, entitled, Circe, 'a tragedy, 
great applauſe. This play was not printed, till two years af- 
ter it was firſt ated; upon which occaſion Mr. Dryden 
. wrote a prologue, and the earl of Rocheſter an epilogue. In 


youth and inexperience. He had a conſiderable ſhare in the 


DAVENAN T. 

the 20th of April 1641, to which, it is ſaid, a ſenſe of the 

ſorrowful times he ſaw coming on did not a little contribute; 

and was buried in Saliſbury cathedral. He vas a man of ex- 

emplary manners, and a great divine; but ſtrictly attached to 

Calviniſm with all its abſurdities. 88525 0 pe 

He wrote, I. A Latin Expoſition on St. Paul's epiſtle to 

the Coloſſians, the third edition of which was printed at Cam- * 3 

bridge in 1639. It is the ſubſtance of lectures, read by him as yas 

as Margaret profeſſor. II. Prælectiones de duobus in theolb- 2 77 leu, 

gia controverſis capitibus : de judice controverſiarum, primo : , , >) 

de juſticia habituali & actualis, altero. Cant. 1631. III. In 7 WT 

1634, he publiſhed the queſtions he had diſputed upon in the erty 6. 

ſchools, forty-nine in number, under this title; Determina . 4 Acer Vi 

tiones quæſtionum quarundam theologicarum. IV. Animad-,/_,* 7 I: 

verſions upon a treatiſe lately publiſhed, and intitled, «God's = 2. e. 

love to mankind, manifeſted by diſproving his abſolute de- rt . 72 4 

« cree for their damnation.” Camb. 1641. | | Gig 6 er 3 
3 | V TX Mn crerr ity 

. DAVENANT (CHARLES) the eldeſt fon of Sir Wil- | 

liam Davenant, was born in the year 1656, and received the 


_ firſt tincture of letters at the grammar-ſchool of Cheame, in Wood's A- 


the county of Surry. © Though he had the misfortune to loſe then. Oxon. 


his father, when ſcarce twelve 2 of age, yet care was ta- vol. i col. 


ken to ſend him to Oxford to finiſh his education, where he 
became a commoner of Baliol-college in the year 1671. He 
took no degree, but went to London, where, at the age of 


nineteen, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a dramatic performance, 
« acted at his royal highneſs the duke of York's theatre, with 


the former, there was a very fine apology for- the author's 


theatre in right of his father, which probably induced him 
to turn his thoughts ſo early to the ſtage; however, he 
was not long detained there either by that, or the ſucceſs 
of his play, but- applied himſelf afterwards to the ſtudy of 
the civil law, in which, it is ſaid, he had the degree of doctor 
conferred upon him by the univerſity of Cambridge. He was 
elected to repreſent the borough of St. Ives in Cornwall, in the 
firſt parliament of king James II, which was ſummoned to 
meet upon the 19th of May 1685 and, about the ſame time, 
jointly empowered, with the maſter of the revels, to inſpect all 
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DAVENANT 

plays, and to preſerve the decorum of the ſtage, He was alſh 
appointed a commiſſioner of the exciſe, and continued in that 

employment for near fix years; that is, from 1683 to 1689: 

however, he does not ſeem to have been advanced to this rank, 

before he had gone through ſome leſſer employments. In the 

year 1698, he Nias elected for the borough of Great Bedwin, as he 
was _ in the year 1700. He was afterwards appointed 

inſpector-general of the exports and imports z and this em- 

ployment he held to the time of his death, which happened 
upon the '6th of November 1714, Dr. Davenant's thorough 

acquaintance with the laws and conſtitution of the kingdom, 

Joined to his great ſkill in figures, and his happineſs in apply- 
ing that ſkill according to the principles advanced by Sir Wil- 

liam Petty in his political arithmetic, enabled him to enter 

deeply into the management of affairs, and procured him great 
ſucceſs as a writer in politics: and it is remarkable, that though 

he was advanced and preferred under the reigns of Charles it, 

and James II, yet in all his pieces he reaſons intirely upon re- 

volution principles, and ' complimetits in the higheſt manner 

the virtues and abilities of the prince then upon the throne. _ 
His firſt political work was, I. “ An eſſay upon ways and 

6c means of ſupplying the war.“ Lond. 1695, 8vo. In this 

treatiſe he wrote with ſo much ſtrength and perſpicuity upon 

the nature of funds, that whatever pieces came abroad from 

the author of * The eſſay on ways and means,” were ſufi- 
ciently recommended to the public; and this was the method 
dr. Davenant uſually took to diſtinguiſh the writings he after- 
wards publiſhed. II. . An eſſay on the Eaſt-India trade.” Lond, 
1697, 8vo. This was nothing more than a pamphlet, written in 

form of a letter to the moſt honourable John lord marquis of 
Normanby, afterwards duke of Buckinghamſhire, III. “ Dif. 
& courſes on the public revenues, and of the trade of Eng- 

C land; by the author of the Eſſay on ways and means. Patt. . 
& To which is added, A diſcourſe upon improving the reve- 

e nue of the ſtate of Athens, written originally in Greek by 

4 Xenophon, and now made Engliſh from the original, with 
« ſome hiſtorical notes. By another hand.” Lond. 1698, 
8vo. This other hand was the famous Walter Moyle, eſq; 

who addreſſed his diſcourſe to dr. Davenant. There is a paſ- 
ſage in it which ſhews, that there were ſome thoughts of ſend- 


ing over our author in quality of director-general to the Eaſt» 


Indies; and is alſo a clear teſtimony, what that great man's 
notions were, in regard to the importance of his writings. It 
is this: „ The great trade to the Eaſt- Indies, with ſome few 
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mighty God. Which being done, the ſaid mo 
produced a certain printed book, intitled, . Eſſays upon the 


1 . 2 22 , — 
: DAVENANT. 
« regulations, might be eſtabliſhed upon a bottom more con- 
« ſiſtent with the manufactures of England; but in all ap- 


* pearance this is not to be compaſſed, unleſs ſome public - 
« ſpirited man, with a maſterly genius, meaning dr. Dave- 
nant himſelf, be placed at the head of our affairs in India. 

„And though we, who are his friends, are loth to loſe him, 


ce *twere to be wiſhed for the good of the kingdom, that tnge 


« gentleman, whom common fame and the voice of the world + 


cc have pointed out as the ableſt man for ſuch a ſtation, would 


« employ his excellent Jud ment and talents that way, in the ky | 


« execution of ſo noble lng uſeful a deſign.  * 4.4. 
His next publication was, IV. «+ Diſcourſes on the public 


4 revenues, and on the trade of England, which more imme- 


c diately treat of the foreign traffic of this kingdom. By the 
5 author of the Eſſay on ways and means, Part II.“ Lond, 
1698, 8 Vo. V. An Eſſay upon the probable methods of 
„ making the people gainers in the ballance of trade. By the 
« author of the Eſſay on ways and means.” Lond. 1699, 8vo, 


VI. A diſcourſe upon grants and reſumptions : ſhewing, 
ce how our anceſtors have proceeded with ſuch miniſters, as 


« have procured to themſelves grants of the crown revenue; 
<« and that the forfeited eſtates ought to be applied to the pay- 
c“ ment of public debts. By the author of the Eſſay on ways 
e and means.” Lond. 1700, 8vo. VII. ys upon 


the balance of power; the right of making war, peace, al- 


« liances ; univerſal monarchy. To which is added an ap- 


« pendix, containing the records referred to in the ſecond eſ- 
« fay.” Lond. 1701, 8vo. It was in this book that our 


author was carried away by his zeal to treat the church, or at 
leaſt ſome churchmen, in ſo diſreſpectful a manner, as to draw 


upon himſelf a cenſure from one of the houſes of convocation. 


The obnoxious paſſage is conceived in the following terms: 
Are not a great many of us able to point out to ſeveral perſons, 


«© whom nothing has recommended to places of the higheſt 


cc truſt, and often to rich benefices and dignities, but the open 
ec enmity which they have, almolt from 1605 cradles, profeſ- 
ce ſed to the divinity of Chriſt?” What was done upon this, 
will beſt appear from tranſcribing part of the journal of the 
upper houſe of convocation.— Seſſio X. Die Sabbati 22 Martii. 
The moſt reverend and right reverend fathers, being met in 
the Jeruſalem chamber, made-their accuſtomed N to Al- 


5 balance of power,” &c. and after the reading of a certain 


4 


reverend - 
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paragraph in the fortieth page of the ſaid book, the preſident 
and his ſuffragans agreed, that the following paper ſhould be 
fixed over ſeveral doors in Weſtminſter- abbey. March 22, 
& 1700. Whereas this day a book, intitled Eſſays upon the 
& balance of power, the right of making war, peace, and al- 
& liances; univerſal monarchy, &c. was brought into the Je- 
“ ruſalem chamber, where his grace the archbiſhop of Can- 
© terbury, and the reſt of the ſuffragan biſhops of his pro- 
“ vince, were aſſembled in convocation ; in the fortieth page 
< of which book are theſe words: Are not a great many of 
cc us able to point out, &c. it is deſired by the ſaid archbiſhop 
„ and biſhops, that the author himſelf, whoever he be, or 
cc any one of the great many to whom he refers, would point 
out to the particular perſons, whom he or wr A probs to be 
ce liable to that charge, that they may be 2 ed againſt in 
c a judicial way, which will be eſteemed a great ſervice to 
ce the church; otherwiſe the above - mentioned paſſage muſt 
& be looked upon as a public ſcandal, Tho, Tyllot, clericus 
ec ſuperioris domus convocationis.” .. 


Dr. Davenant publiſhed, VIII. A piäküre of 2 Fa eden | 


, 110/ © whip, in two parts.” Lond. 1701, 1702, 840, Thete 
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is however nothing but general report, founded upon the like- 


c neſs of ſtile and other circumſtantial evidence, to prove that 
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this bitter pamphlet fell from the pen of our author; and, if it 
did, he muſt be allowed to have been the greateſt maſter of in- 
vective, that ever wrote in our language. IX. « Effays upon 
peace at home and war abroad, in two parts, by Charles 
« Davenant, L. L. D.” Lond. 1704, 8vo. This is the 
firſt piece which our author publiſhed, after the time that he 
is ſuppoſed to have reconciled himſelf to the miniſtry ; was 
ſuſpected to be written at the deſire of lord Hallifax ; and 
was dedicated to the queen. It drew upon him the reſentment 
of that party, by whom he had been formerly eſteemed ; but 
who now beſtowed upon him as ill language, or rather worſe, 
than he had received from his former opponents. X. * Re- 
« fleftions upon the conſtitution and management of the trade 
c to Africa, through the whole courſe and progreſs thereof, 
from the beginning of the laſt century to this time; wherein 
ce the nature and uncommon circumſtances of that trade are 
« particularly conſidered, and all the arguments urged alter- 
£ nately, by the two contending parties here, touching the 
different methods now propoſed by them, for carrying on 
« the fame to a national advantage, impartially ſtated and 
te conſidered. By all which a clear view is given of ſuch-a 

; ED wth con- 
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t conſtitution, as, if eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, would 

ce jn all probability render the African trade a permanent, cre- 

« ditable, and advantageous trade to Britain.” Lond. 1709, 

fol. in three parts. There is indeed no name to any of theſe 

_ treatiſes, but it was very well known, at the time they were 

ubliſhed, by whom they were written; and therefore, in a 
collection of tracts, in the hands of a perſon perfetly _ 
well acquainted with literary hiſtory, they had this title given 

> them; Dr. Davenant's reflections on the trade to Africa, 3 

4 „parts.“ 1709. XI. “A report to the honourable the com- 

) £ miſſioners for putting in execution the act, intitled, An act 
for the taking, examining, and ſtating the public accounts 
of the kingdom, from Charles Davenant, L. L. D. inſpec- 
© tor-general of the exports and imports.” Lond. 1712, 

Byo. part I. XII. “ A ſecond report to the honourable the 

; „ commiſſioners, &c.” Lond. 1712, 8vo. It may be ne- 

cCeſſary to obſerve, that ſeveral of the above-recited pieces were 
attacked in the warmeſt manner, at the time they were pub- 

liſhed ; but the author ſeems to have ſatisfied himſelf in deliver- 
ing his ſentiments and opinions to the public, without ſhewing 
any further concern to defend and ſupport them againſt the ca- 
vils of party zeal and contention. 


DAVENANT (WiLLiam) younger brother to the for- 
mer, and fourth ſon of Sir William Davenant, was educated 
at Magdalen-hall in the univerſity of Oxford, where he took 
the degree of batchelor of arts, on the 19th of July 1677. He Wood 
tranſlated into Engliſh, from the French, a book, intitled, Fa. 
« Animadverſions upon the famous Greek and Latin hiſto- 
<« rians,” written by the celebrated mr. La Mothe le Voyer, 
who was tutor to the French king Lewis XIII. He took 2 
maſter of arts degree in the year 1680; and about the ſame 
time, entering into holy orders, was preſented” to a living in 
the my of Surry by his patron Robert Wymondſole of 
Putney, eſq. He travelled with this gentleman into France 
and in the ſummer of the year 1681, was unfortunately 
drowned in a river near Paris, as he was ſwimming for his 
own diverſion, + Sith | | 


DAV ENANT (fir WILLIAM) made his firſt entry upon Athene, 
the ſtage of this vain world, as mr. Antony Wood expreſſes it, at Oxon. v. i. 
Oxford in the year 1605. His father kept an inn in that city, | 
where Shakeſpear uſed to lodge in his journeys between Lon- Jacob's lives 
don and Warwickſhire ; and, as Sir William's mother was a 8 * 


great 


by) 


* 


great beauty, ſome have ſurmiſed, but without any foundation at 
all, that he derived his very being, and along with it his poetical 
talents, for which he was afterwards famous, from Shakeſpear. 
He was firſt put to a grammar- ſchool at Oxford; and, when he 
had paſſed through that, entered a member of paar 
im that univerſity. But his genius leading him to poetry, he 
made little or no progren in academical learning ; but ſoon 
leaving the place, he became a page to Frances, ducheſs of 
Richmond, and afterwards to Foulk lord Brooke, who being 
a poet himſelf, was much delighted with him. In 1628 he 
began to write plays and poems; and acquired ſo much repu- 
tation for his taſte and wit, that he was careſſed by ſome of the 
moſt eminent men of his time. Sir Henry Blount, Edward 
Hyde, afterwards earl of Clarendon, the honourable Henry 
Howard, and fir John Suckling, were * his intimate 
Friends. Wood relates, that hr William had the misfortune 
to loſe his noſe about this time, from the effects of a criminal 
commerce, which he had with a fine black girl in Axe-yard, 
Weſtminſter ; and we find him rallied on this account by the 
eemnemporary Wis, and aniong the fel by hs friend Suck- 
g: 4 ; 4 2 * of 11 | 3-3 #8 r 5 * THESES ix | 


„ Will Dayenant aſhamed of a fooliſh miſchance, 
„ That he had got lately travelling in France; © | 
'« Modeftly hoped the Handſomenels of 's'muſe,” 


Might any deformity about him excuſe, 
— neee 


„ Surely the company had been content. 
& 20086, If they could-have found any precedent ; br Nie 
HgBut in all their records, in verſe or in proſe, - 


There was none of a laureate who wanted a noſe.” 
coped eee Leon of Poets. 


But Davenant was ſo little diſturbed with their mirth, that he 
"himſelf was as merry as any of them; and harboured ſo little 
reſentment againſt the authoreſs of his misfortune, that he af- 
terwards introduced her, in all her beauty, into his Gondi- 
bert. In 1637, when Ben Johnſon died, he was created poet 
Laureate, to the great mortification of May, the tranſlator of 
Lucan, who was competitor for the place; and who, upon 
being diſappointed, carried his reſentment ſo far, that from 
being a warm courtier, he became a warmer „ | — 
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DAVEN ANT. 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf afterwards againſt his royal maſter, both 
as an advocate and hiſtorian to the parliament. In 1641 he athenz 


- 


was accuſed by the parliament for being embarked in a deſign 

of ſeducing the army, and bringing it again under the ſub- | 
ection of the king: and after attempting to ſave himſelf by 
flight, was ſeized; but being bailed, withdrew ſoon after to 
France. After he had ſpent ſome time there, he returned; 
was entertained by William marquiſs of Newcaſtle, and by 
him made proprefect or lieutenant-general of his ordnance. 


In 1643 he received the honour of knighthood from his ma- 


jeſty near Glouceſter ; but upon the declining of the king's 
party, retired again to France, Here he changed his religion 
for that of Rome, which circumſtance probably might ſo far 


ingratiate him with the queen, as to induce her to truſt him 


with the moſt important concerns. She ſent him over to the 
king, as lord Clarendon tells us, to perſuade him to giye up 
0 


the church for his peace and ſecurity: but the king was 


diſpleaſed with what he offered on this head, that he forbad 


him ever coming into his preſence again. As this was b. 
far the moſt remarkable paſſage in his whole life, we think: 
ourſelves obliged to dwell upon it a little. Lord Clarendon 
has given us a circumſtantial account of it; and though it is 


not altogether to Davenant's advantage, yet we may aſſure 
ourſelves it is true, becauſe the hiſtorian had always a parti- 
cular regard and friendſhip for the poet. The queen, ſays 


& he, who was never adviſed by thoſe who either underſtood 


"6 or valued his (the king's) true intereſt, conſulted with 
cc thoſe about her, and ſent ſir William Davenant, an honeſt 


« man and a witty, but in all reſpects inferior to ſuch a truſt, 
cc with a letter of credit to the king, who knew the perſon 


6 well enough under another character than was like to give 
ce him much credit in the argument in which he was in- 
ce ſtructed; that © he ſhould part with the church for his peace 
« and ſecurity.” Sir William Davenant had, by the coun- 


5 tenance of the French ambaſſador, eaſy admiſfion to the 


cc king; who heard him patiently all he had to fay, and an- 
ct ſwered him in that manner that made it evident he was not 


ce pleaſed with the advice. When he found his majeſty un- 


“ fatisfied, and that he was not like to conſent to what was 
«& ſo earneſtly deſired by them by whoſe advice he was ſent, 
ce who undervalued all thoſe ſcruples of conſcience which his 
«© majeſty was ftrongly poſſeſſed with, he took upon himſelf 
ce the confidence to offer ſome reaſons to the king to induce 
e him to yield to what -was propoſed; and, among other 


6. things, 


— 
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< things, ſaid, < it was the advice and opinion of all his 


5 friends,” His majeſty aſking, what friends?” and he an- 


<« ſwering, that © it was the opinion of the lord Jermyn,” the 
c“ king ſaid, that © the lord Jermyn did not underſtand any 
<« thing of the church.“ The other ſaid, the lord Colepep- 
per was of the ſame mind.“ The king ſaid, Colepepper 
„ had no religion; and aſked, whether the chancellor of the 
„ exchequer was of that mind ;* to which he anſwered, he 
c did not know, for that he was not there, and had deſerted 
<« the prince; and thereupon ſaid ſomewhat from the queen 
e of the diſpleaſure ſhe had conceived againſt the chancellor. 
<« To which the king faid, the chancellor was an honeft 

& man, and would never deſert him, nor the prince, nor the 
.< church; and that he was ſorry he was not with his ſon, 
but that his wife was miſtaken.” Davenant then offering 
* ſome. reaſons of his own, in which he mentioned the 
church ſlightingly, as if it were not of importance enough 
„ to weigh down the benefit, that would attend the con- 
ceſſion, his majeſty was tranſported: with ſo much indig- 
10 nation, that he gave him a ſharper reprehenſion than was 


4 uſual for him to give to any other man; and forbad him 


to preſume to come again into his preſence. Whereupon 

“ the poor man, who had in truth very good affections, was 

Hi. of the exceedingly. dejected and. afflicted; and returned into 

Rebel. vol. France to give an account of his ill ſucceſs to thoſe who 
Bl, c ſent him,” ＋ tot nd 1 TIO : 

-  Davenant was afterwards employed by the queen to tranſ- 

port a conſiderable number of artificers from France to Vir- 

ogg having obtained leave of the king of France fo to do: 

but in this undertaking he was likewiſe unfortunate: for be- 

fore the veſſel was got clear of the French coaſt, it was taken 

by ſome of the parliament ſhips of war, and carried to En- 

Athene gland. He was firſt impriſoned in the Iſle of Wight, and 

Oxon. v. ii. afterwards removed to the Tower of London, in order to take 


his trial in the high court of juſtice in the year 1651: but at 


the interceſſion of Milton and ſome others, his life was hap- 
pily ſaved, though we find him a priſoner in the Tower for two 
years after, He was then ſet at liberty by the lord keeper 

hitlocke, and had now nothing to think of, but how to 
procure an honeſt livelihood. Tragedies and comedies were 


then eſteemed * prophane and unholy things, which there- 
en in thoſe religious times, he was forced, 


fore being forbid | 
as Dryden ſays, “ to turn his thoughts another way, and to 
introduce the examples of moral virtue written in verſe, 


“ and 
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« and performed in recitative muſic. The original of this 
c muſic, and of the ſcenes which adorned his works, he had 
<« from the Italian operas; but he heightened his characters, 
<« as he imagines, from Corneille and ſome ' French Poets.” 


45 


In this manner Sir William made a ſhift to ſupport himſelf, 
till the reſtoratiòn of Charles II; after which he revived. the 


juft drama, and obtained a patent for erecting a new company 


of actors, under the patronage of James duke of York, who 


acted many years in little Lincolns-Inn Fields. Here he died 


April 17, 1668, aged 63, and two days after was interred in 


Weſtminſter Abbey; when to the great grief of honeſt 
mr. Wood, there was an inexcuſable error committed in the 
ceremony, the laurel-wreath through haſte being forgot, 
which ſhould have been placed upon his coffin. On his grave- 
ſtone is inſcribed, in imitation of Ben Johnſon's ſhort epi- 
taph, O RARE SIR WILLIAM DAVENANT! 
It may not be amiſs to obſerve, that his remains reſt very 
near the place, out of which thoſe of mr. Thomas May, for- 
formerly his competitor for the laurel, and afterwards hiſtorian 
and ſecretary to the parliament, were removed, together with 

a fine monument and pompous inſcription erected over him 
by an order of that houſe. His works were publiſhed by his 
widow in 1673, and dedicated to James duke of York, after- 


Antiquities 


of St. Pe- 
ter's Weſt. 


wards king James II: they conſiſt of plays and poems, among minſter. 


the laſt of which is to be found the famous Gondibert, which 
has afforded ſo much exerciſe to the wits, and critics. 


DAVENPORT (CnursToPHER), a very learned 


Engliſhman, was born at Coventry, in Warwickſhire, about 
the year 1598, and educated in grammar learning at a ſchool woag's 
in that city. He was ſent to Merton college in Oxford at Athen. 


fifteen years of age; where ſpending two years, he, upon an 
invitation from ſome Romith prieſt living in or near Oxford, 
afterwards went to Doway. He remained there for ſome 
time; and, then going to e he entered into the order of 
| Franciſcans among the Dutch there, upon the 7th of October 

1617. After ſeveral removals from place to place, he became 
a miſſionary into England, where he went by the name of 
Franciſcus a Sancta Clara; and at length was made one of 
the chaplains to Henrietta Maria, the royal conſort of king 
Charles IJ. Here he did all he could to promote the cauſe of 
popery, by gaining diſciples, raiſing money among the Engliſh 
cathelicks to carry on publick matters abroad, and by writing 
books for the advancement of his religion and order. He was 
very eminent for his uncommon learning, being * 

| I, | Ver 


Oxon, 


DAVENPORT. 
verſed in eee in fathers and councils, in philoſo- 
phers, and in eccleſiaſtical and prophane hiftories. He was; 


mr. Wood tells us, a perſon of very free diſcourſe, while his 
fellow-labourer in the ſame vineyard, Hugh Creſſy, was re- 


ſerved ; of a lively and quick aſpect, while Creſſy was clouded 


and melancholy : all which accompliſhments made him agree- 
able to proteſtants as well as papiſts. Archbiſhop Laud, it 
ſeems, had ſome knowledge of this perſon ; for, in the ſe- 
venth article of his impeachment, it is faid, that © the 
cc f2id archbiſhop, for the advancement of popery and ſuper- 
« ſtition within this realm, hath wittingly and willingly 


< received, harboured and relieved divers popiſh prieſts - 
& and Jeſuits, namely, one called Sancta Clara, alias 


c Davenport, a dangerous perſon and Franciſcan friar, who 
ac hath written a popiſh and ſeditious book, entitled, Deus, 
cc natura, gratia, &c. wherein the thirty-nine articles of the 
* church of England, eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, are 
* much traduced and ſcandalized : that the faid archbiſhop 
« had divers conferences with him, while he was writing the 
4e ſaid book,” &c. To which article, the archbiſhop made 
this anſwer : „I never ſaw that Franciſcan friar, Sancta Clara, 
te in my life, to the utmoſt of my memory, above four times, 
& or five at moſt. He was firſt brought to me by dr. Lind- 
« ſell: but I did fear, that he would never expound the ar- 
&« ticles fo, that the church of England might have cauſe to 
« thank him for it. He never came to me after, till he was 
< almoſt ready to print another book, to prove, that epiſco- 
& pacy was authoriſed in the church by divine right; and this 
ec was, after theſe unhappy ftirs began. His deſire was, to 
4 have this book printed here; but at his ſeveral addreſſes to 
ce me for this, I ſtil] gave him this anſwer : That I did not 
< like the way, which the church of Rome went concerning 
c epiſcopacy ; that I would never conſent, that any ſuch 
& book from the pen of a Romaniſt ſhould be printed here; 
« that the biſhops of England are very well able to defend 
« their own cauſe and calling, without any help from Rome, 
<< and would do ſo when they faw cauſe : and this is all the 
< conference I ever had with him.” Our author at this time 
abſconded, and ſpent moſt of thoſe years of trouble in ob- 
Furity, ſometimes beyond the ſeas, ſometimes” at London, 


ſometimes in the country, and ſometimes at Oxford. After 


the Reftoration of king Charles II, when the marriage was 
celebrated between him and Catherine of Portugal, Sana 
Clara became one of her chaplains; and was for the third 

Fs | | | time 
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time choſe provincial of his order for England, where he died 
upon the 31ſt of May 1680. | * N 
He was the author of ſeveral works: he wrote, 1. Para- 
pPlbraſtica expoſitio articulorum confeſſionis Anglicæ. This 
book was, we know not why, much railed at by the Jeſuits, 
who would fain have had it burnt; but, being ſoon after 
licenſed at Rome, all farther rumour about it ſtopped. 
2. Deus, natura, gratia: five, tractatus de prædeſtinatione, 
de meritis, &c. This book was dedicated to king Charles I ' 
and mr. Prynne contends, that the whole ſcope of it, as well 
as the paraphraſtical expoſition of the articles,” reprinted at 
the end of it in the year 1635, was to reconcile the king, the 
church, and the articles of our religion to the church of Rome. Cantcrbuy's. 
He publiſhed alſo a great number of other works, which are 8 Pe 


not now of conſequence enough to be mentioned. 


DAVENPORT (Joan), elder brother of Chriſto- 

| pher juſt mentioned, was born at Coventry, in the year 1597 
and ſent from thence with his brother to Merton college in 
1613. He afterwards took a different route from him: for 

whereas Chriſtopher went to Doway, and became a catholic, 

4 John went to London, and became a puritan. He was mini- 
a ſter of St. Stephen's church in Coleman-ftreet, and eſteemed 
f by his fanatical brethren a perſon of excellent gifts in preach- 
0 
8 


Wood's 
Athen. 


ing, and in other qualities belonging to a divine. About the 
year 1630, he was appointed by certain factious and diſcon- 
tented perſons one of the feoffees for the buying in impropria- 


18 tions; but, that project miſcarrying, he left his paſtoral 
5 charge, about the year 1633, under pretence of oppoſition 
5 from the biſhops, and went beyond the ſeas to Amſterdam. 
4 Here, endeavouring to be a miniſter in the Engliſh congrega- 
8 tion, and to join with them in all duties, he was oppoſed by 
4 mr. John Paget, an elder, on account of ſome difference be- 


tween them about baptiſm ; upon which he wrote, in his own 
ad defence, „ A letter to the Dutch claſſis, containing a juſt 


= e complaint againſt an unjuſt doer ; wherein is declared the 
= * miſerable ſlavery and bondage, that the Engliſh church at 
_—_ &« Amfterdam is now in, by reaſon of the tyrannical govern- 
. ment and corrupt doctrine of mr. John Paget, their mini- 
= c ter.” Amſt. 1634. Two or three more pieces, relating to 


der this controverſy, were publiſned by him aſterwards: and ſuch 
vas || were his parts and learning, that he drew away from them 
Ga many of their congregation, to whom he preached and prayed 
ed in private houſes, | 


ime „„ In 


" 8 | AD 4vlD 


In the beginning of the rebellion, he returned into England, 
as other nonconformiſts did, and had a c'1re beſtowed on him; 
but finding matters not go on agreeably to his humour, he 
went into New-England, and became paſtor of New-Haven 
there. He afterwards removed from thence to Boſton in 
1668, where he died upon the 13th of March in the year fol- 
Jowing. He was the author of, . A catechiſm containing the 
4c chief heads of the Chriſtian religion,” which was printed at 
London in 1659 : ( ſeveral ſermons :” The power of con- 

4 gregational churches aſſerted and vindicated :” and of © An 
« expoſition of the canticles,” which has never been pub- 
liſhed. | 


DAVID (GeorGt), a moſt extraordinary heretic, was 

the ſon of a waterman of Ghent, and educated a glazier, or, 

as ſome ſay, a glaſs-painter. He began about the year 1525 
to preach ſuch whimſies as theſe, namely, that he was the 
true meſſiah, the third David, nephew of God, not after the 

fleſh, but after the ſpirit. The heavens, ſaid he, being 

<« empty, he was ſent to adopt children worthy of that king- 

« dom; and to reſtore Iſrael, not by death, as Chriſt, but 

<< by grace.” With the Sadducees, he denied eternal life, 

the reſurrection, and the laſt judgment: with the Adamites, 

he was againſt marriage and for a community of women: and 
with the followers of Manes, he thought that the body only, 

and not the ſoul, could be defiled with ſin. According to 
him, the ſouls of unbelievers ought to be ſaved, and thoſe of 

the apoſtles damned. Laſtly, he affirmed it folly to believe, 

that there was any ſin in denying Jeſus Chriſt; and ridiculed 

: the martyrs for preferring death to apoſtacy. A perſecution 

| being commenced againſt him and his followers, he fled firſt to 

Frieſland, and from thence to Baſil, where he lurked under 

the name of John Bruck. He died in that city in the year 
1556, promiſing to his diſciples, that he ſhould riſe again in 
| | three days; which, as it happened, was not altogether falſe : 
| for the magiſtrates of Baſil, underſtanding at length who he 
was, did, about that time, dig up his corps, which, to- 
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gether. with his writings, they cauſed to be burned by the 
common executioner. As great a madman and lunatic as this 
George David was, he his followers, which continued. 
ſome time after his death. | | 
DAVIES I 
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ſon of a wealthy tanner at 3 in Wiltſhire, where he was » | 
born about the year 1570. He a 


ciety for beating a gentleman at dinner in the common hall, 


Elizabeth. It was printed again in 1622, and again in 17 


— 2 1 
or, A poem expreſſing the antiquity and excellency of dan- 2 — 
“ cing, in a dialogue between Penelope and one of her woo- Ge 
c ers; &c. gained fir John the reputation of a poet, and re- 
commended him ſo to king James, that he made him firſt his 


15606, he became one of his majeſty's ſerjeants at law, and 
was afterwards ſpeaker of the houſe of commons in that king- 
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DAVIES (fir Jonx) an eminent lawyer and poet, was the 


ecame a commoner of QQueen's- Wood's 
college in Oxford in the year 1585; and, after having taken ben. Oran. 


a batchelor of arts degree, he removed to the Middle Femple, 5: 
and, applying himſelf to the ſtudy of the common law, was e eee 
called to the bar. Some time after, being expelled that ſo- AAA 
namely, mr. Richard Martin, afterwards recorder of London, . 1 e 
he retired to Oxford, and proſecuted his ſtudies there; but. (a1 VR 
being reinſtated in the Temple, he practiſed as a counſellor,” 7” ö 
and became a burgeſs in the parliament in 1601. Upon the -- WM 
death of queen Elizabeth, he went with lord Hunſdon into. 441596 
Scotland, to congratulate king James; and, being introduced , , 

a 5 5 5 3 , Lt Py 
into his majeſty's preſence, was taken very particular notice” */ : | 
of. The king inquiring of that lord the names of the gentle- ca H3 rele N 
men who accompanied him, and hearing John Davies named u. 
aſked, whether he was Noſce teipſum ? And, upon being told „ 
told he was, his 9 embraced him, and alſured 7, : 

him of his favour. This Noſce teipſum was a poem of id,. „ 
fir John's “ on The original, nature, and immortality of the PH ifs 7 7. 
<« ſoul,” publiſhed in the year 1599, and dedicated to queen V „ _w_ 


s 1714-9. / mt 
by mr. N. Tate, who has | in 2 preface a very er ET 
tageous character of it. his, together with other ſm 2 


poems, as, Hymns of Aſtrea in acroſtic verſe; Orcheſtra, 


ſollicitor, and then his attorney- general in Ireland; where, in 


dom. The year following, he received the honour of knight- 
hood from the king at Whitehall. In 1612, he quitted the 
poſt of attorney- general in Ireland, and was made one of his 
majeſty's Engliſh ſerjeants at law ; and, after his ſettling in 
England, one of the judges of aflize on the circuits. In 1626, 

he was appointed lord chief juſtice of the king's bench; but, 
before his inſtallation, died ſuddenly of an apoplexy in the 
57th year of his age. He left behind him the character of a 
bold ſpirit, a ſharp and ready wit, and of a man completely Ibid. 
as = in reality more a _— than a lawyer. 
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We have already mentioned this gentleman's productions as 
a poet; but he gave the world ſeveral pieces in quality of a 
lawyer. I. «A diſcovery of the true cauſes, why Ireland 


was never entirely ſubdued, nor brought under obedience 


“of the crown of England, until the beginning of his ma- 
« jeſty's happy reign.” Lond. 1612, 4to. Dedicated to the 


king, with this Latin verſe only: Principis eſt virtus maxi- 


ma noſſe ſuos. II. A declaration of our ſovereign lord 
c the king, concerning the title of his majeſty's ſon Charles, 
« the prince and duke of CBrnwall.” Lond. 1614, folio. 
Printed in two columns, one French, the other Engliſh. III. 
« Le primer reports des cafes & matters en ley reſolves & 
„ adjudges en les courts del roy en Ireland.” Dublin, 1615. 
Lond. 1628 and 1674, folio. 'To the ſecond edition was ad- 
ded a table. IV. A perfect abridgment of the eleven books 


„ of reports of fir Edward Coke.” Lond. 1651, 12mo. It 


was written in French by fir John Davies, and tranſlated into 
Engliſh by another hand. V. “ Jus imponendi vectigalia: or, 
The learning touching cuſtoms, tonnage, -poundage, and 
« impoſitions on merchandizes, &c. afferted.” Lond. 1656 
and 1059, Bvo. Beſides theſe, there are ſome manuſcripts of 
his writing and compoling ; namely, „A large epiſtle to 
« Robert ear] of Saliſbury of the ſtate of the counties of Mo- 
% naghan, Fermanagh, and Downe, and of juſtices of peace, 
% and other officers of Ireland,” written in 1607 ; and alſo 
« A ſpeech before Arthur lord Chicheſter, viſcount Belfaſt, 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, 21 May 1613,” when he was 
ſpeaker of the Iriſh houſe of commons. Theſe pieces were in 
the library of fir James Ware of Ireland, and afterwards, as 
mr. Wood believes, in that of the earl of Clarendon. 

Before we conclude this account of fir John Davies, we 
muſt obſerve, that he married Eleanor Touchet, youngeſt 


daughter of lord George Audley, afterwards earl of Caſtleha- 


ven; by whom he had a fon, an idiot, who died young, and a 


daughter named Lucy, who was married to Ferdinand lord 


Haſtings, afterwards earl of Huntingdon. This Eleanor 


Touchet was a lady of a very extraordinary character. She 
had, or pretended to have, a fpirit of prophecy ; and her pre- 


ditions, received from a voice which ſhe often heard, as ſhe 
uſed to tell her daughter Lucy, and ſhe others, were generally 
wrapped up in dark and obſcure expreſſions. It was com- 
monly reported, that, on the Sunday before her hufband's 
death, as. ſhe was fitting at dinner with him, ſhe n 
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burſt into tears ; whereupon, he aſking her the occaſion, ſhe 
anſwered, «© Huſband, theſe are your funeral tears; to which 
he replied,  *© Pray wife ſpare your tears now, and T'll be con- 
« tent that you ſhall laugh when I am dead.” After fir John's 
death, ſhe lived moſtly at Parſton in Hertfordſhire ; and in 
1649, an account was publiſhed of her“ ſtrange and wonger- 
c ful prophecies.” She died in St. Bride's pariſh in London, 
on the 5th of July 1652; and was buried in St. Martin's 
church in the Fields, near the remains of her huſband, 


DAVIES (Jonx) an eminent and learned critic, was 


the ſon of a merchant in London, and born there upon the 
22d of April 1679. After being educated in claſſical learning 
at the Charterhquſe-ſchool, he was, in the year 1695, ſent to 
Jo ona. in Cambridge ; where he took his batchelar 
of arts degree in 1698. In 1701 he was choſen fellow of his 
college; and the year following took his maſter of arts degree. 
In the year 1711, having diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſeveral 
learned publications, hereafter to be mentioned, he was col- 


| lated by dr. John Moore, biſhop of Ely, to the rectory of Fen- 
Ditton near Cambridge, and to a prebend in the church of 


Ely; taking the ſame year a doctor of laws degree. Upon 


the death of dr. James, he was choſen maſter of Queen's-col- 


lege on March the 23d, 1716-17; and created doctor of divi- 
nity. in 1717, when king George I. was at Cambridge. He 
died upon the 10 of March 1731-32, in the 53d year of his 
age, and was buried in the chapel of his college; where a flat 
marble ſtone was laid over his grave, with a plain inſcription. 
His mother, who was a daughter of fir John Turton, knt. is 
faid to have been living in the year 1743. 

This learned man was not, as far as we can find, the au- 
thor of any original works, but only employed himſelf in 
giving ſome fair and correct editions of ſome Greek and 
Latin authors of antiquity, Thus in the year 1703 he 
publiſhed in 8vo, 1. Maximi Tyrii diſſertationes, Gr. & Lat. 
ex interpretatione Heinſii, &, 2. C. Julii Cæſaris, et A. 
Hirtii, quæ extant omnia. Cant. 1700, 4to. It was repub- 
liſhed in 97 3. M. Minucii Fælicis Octavius. Cant. 
1707, 8vo. It was printed again in 1712, 8vo, with the 
notes greatly enlarged and corrected, and the addition of 
Commodianus, a writer of the Cyprianic age. 4. Then he 
formed a ſcheme of publiſhing new and beautiful editions of 
Cicero's philoſophical pieces, by way of ſupplement to what 
the moſt learned Grævius hag publiſhed of that great author 3 
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and accordingly put out, in 1709, his Tuſculanarum diſputa- 

tionum, libri quinque. 8yo. This edition, and that of 1738, 

which is the fourth, have at the end the emendations of his 

intimate friend dr. Bentley. The other pieces were publiſhed 

by our author in the following order : De natura Deorum, in 

1718. Dedivinatione et de Fato, in 1721. Academica, in 

1725. De legibus, in 1727. De finibus bonorum et malo- 

rum, in 1728. Theſe ſeveral pieces of Tully were printed in 

8vo in a fair and handſome manner; have been received with 

2 general applauſe ; and have paſſed, moſt of them, through 

ſeveral editions. Dr. Davies had alſo gone as far as the mid- 

dle of the third book of Cicero's offices, in order for a new 

edition of that moft valuable work ; but being prevented by 

death from finiſhing it, he recommended it in his will to 

the care of that great patron of learning Richard Mead, M. D. 

who put it into the hands of dr. Thomas Bentley, that he 

might fit and prepare it for the preſs. But the houſe where 

dr. Bentley lodged, which was in the Strand, London, being 

ſet on fire through his careleſneſs, as it is faid, in reading af- 

ter he was in bed, dr. Davies's notes and emendations pe- 

Vide Prz- riſhed in the flames, and fo were irrecoverably loſt. 5. Ano- 

An Ne ther thing publiſhed by our learned author, which we have 
ron. de Nate . 70 5 - * "A > 2 

Deor. edit, not mentioned, was, Lactantii Firmiani epitome divinarum 
1733. inſtitutionum. Cant. 1718, 8 vo. | „ 

| His works have been well received both at home and abroad. 

Abbe d'Olivet in particular, the French tranſlator of Cicero 

de natura Deorum, gives him juſt commendations for his 

Preface to bei ctetful edition of that book, But he ſeems afterwards to 

Entretiens have altered his opinion, as appears from the harſh judgment 

ee he paſſes upon dr. Davies, in the preface to his new edition of 

des Dieux, © Tully's works. We will here ſubjoin this cenſure for the 

Paris 1721. fake of the curious and Tearned reader, who poſſibly may not 

otherwiſe have an opportunity of ſeeing it.“ Joannes Davi- 

* fius Anglus his viginti omnia pleraque Ciceronis philoſo- 

* phica edidit, operis Græviani perfectorem ſe profeſſus. Ve- 

« rum, ut erumpat aliquando ex me vera vox, et dicam ſine 

& circuitione quid ſentio, homini homo quid præſtat! Quæ 

in Grævio modeſtia, quam ingenuus pudor ! In altero quæ 

confidentia, aut, ne dixerim mollius, quæ procacitas 

Tamen fateor, et libenter quidem, fuit in eo ingenium per- 

ſpicax, acutum, ſolers: itaque locos aliquot feliciter expli- 

cuit. At minime ferendus eft, qui, antiquis lectionibus © 

c textu exterminatis, ſuis autem in earum locum ſomniis, 1 

s diis placet, inducendis, novum velit architectari ä 
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of the iſland in the year 1571, Davila was forced to abando 2 1 


no delay, but ſet out immediately. When he was upon LL, My.” 


ſulted by the gentleman, whoſe care and duty it was to furniſh 
him. 


happens, only ſerved to exaſperate our hero the more: who 


DAV ILA. 
& adeo ut, ſi qua ejus volumina ſecundis tertiiſve curis retrac- 
< tata in lucem redierint, ultima editio fit etiam peſſima: 
ſuſcepto quaſi certamine cum populari ſuo Ricardo Bentleio, 
quem ſuarum ad Tuſculanas emendationum approbatorem ciceron. 


© amplificatoremque habuerat, uter eſſet in contaminandis Oper. Præf. 
« veterum exemplaribus licentior.” 6 ad vol. 1. 
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DAVILA, a celebrated hiſtorian, was born of an illuf- 
trious family in the iſle of Cyprus. His anceſtors had ſuſtained - 


the office of high-conſtables in that ſtate, and were poſſeſſed Dave PL 
of large fortunes : but, the Turks making themſelves maſters +, 


his country. He fled to Avila in Spain; induced thereto by a 

i kick prevailed in his family, that his anceſtors bad A x — 
derived their name and origin from this town. Here, upon As 7 
the credit of his name and family, joined to the little remain- ( * 
ing ſubſtance he had brought with him, he thought he ſhould „ n, 
be able to ſupport himſelf with tolerable comfort : but, finding Sh Gt 
himſelf miſtaken, he went to France, where he was greatly 1 
careſſed in the court of Henry III, and had many ſervices done #2. 2 
him by people of the firſt quality. He had a brother and two 4 Fan nat 
ſiſters, which were taken into the ſervice of Catharine of Me- 43. 14744, fot 
dicis: but this queen dying in 1589, and the king ſoon after, ge Ve 
broke again all Davila's meaſures. He continued however in Dad 
France ſome time under the reign of Henry the Great, and © 
behaved himſelf very gallantly in ſome military expeditions, in Le aber 
which he was concerned. Afterwards he went to es. jp 2 
where he had a very honourable penſion ſettled on him by the % Har? 
republic: in whoſe ſervice his brother Lewis Davila had for- EY Aarne lf 
merly been a commander. He was at Padua when he obtained Ke; 202, ü 
a formal commiſſion from Venice to remove to Verona: {2A £70 


which being a very advantageous thing for him, Davila made//* / e, 1 


his journey, he demanded carriages for the conveyance of his 
goods, which it was lawful for thoſe to do who had received 
any ſort of commiſſion from the republic; but inſtead of being 
ſerved in the manner he ought to have been, he was treated 
at one place very ill; and his ſervants and attendants were in- 


avila preſented his commiſſion in the ſofteſt manner 
imaginable; but this moderation and candour, as it uſually 


immediately diſcharged a piſtol upon Davila, and wounded 
him in ſuch a manner that he died ſoon after. We have the 


1 pleaſure 
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pleaſure however to inform our reader, that Davila had a ſon 
with him of about 18 years of age; who had ſpirit enough to 

revenge the death of his father upon the murderer, whom he 

(4 fell upon directly, and cut to pieces. S 

E L243 Ger rk. When Davila was come to Venice, he wrote his © Hiſtory 

of the civil wars of France.” It is divided into fifteen 

a books, and contains every thing worth notice that paſſed, from 

, Lec, „e, the death of Henry II, 1559, to the peace of Vervins 1598. 

1 Z., This hiſtory has always been reckoned a fine one. Lord Bo- 

e. , lingbroke calls it a Noble one, and ſays, that he « ſhould not 

. 7:5 ſeruple to confeſs it in many reſpects equal to that of Livy.” 

F £44174 Pavila has indeed been ſuſpected and accuſed of too much re- 

arc —*Ainement and ſubtilty, in developing the ſecret motives of ac- 

. tions, in laying the cauſes of events too deep, and deducing 

g them often through a ſeries of progreſſion too complicated, 

E and too artiſtly wrought. But yet, as the noble lord above- 

224 Bolings mentioned obſerves, << the ſuſpicious perſon, who ſhould re- 

| Cot gry < ject this hiſtotian upon ſuch general inducements as theſe, 

| FE, os Rady of ec would have no grace to oppoſe his ſuſpicions to the autho- 
V e724 ory, lv. © tity of the firſt duke of Epernon, who had been an actor, 
Ha , © and a principal actor too, in many of the ſcenes that Davila 

SE?) S, N recites. Girard, ſecretary to this duke, and no contempti- 
e ew <« ble biographer, relates, that this hiſtory came down to the 
LE au, place, where the old man reſided in Gaſcony, a little be- 
e * ;- © fore his death ; that he read it to him; that the duke con- 

4 55 bete & firmed the truth of the narrations in it; and ſeemed only 

=; _— e ſurprized, by what means the author could be fo well in- 

ain ec formed of the moſt ſecret councils and meaſures of thoſe 
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| Bail'et, DAURAT (Jonn) an inent French poet, was born 
ns near the head of the Vienne about the year 1507. Going to 
tom. w. the capital of the kingdom to finiſh his ſtudies, he there made 
. 472. an extraordinary progreſs, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſuch 
2 le's dict. a manner by his ſkill in Greek, and his talent at poetry, that 
| he became one of the profeſſors of the univerſity of Paris. In 
the year 1560, as it is ſaid, he ſucceeded John Stracellus in 
the poſt of the king's reader and profeſſor of the Greek tongue; 
but beſore this he had been principal of the college of Coque- 
ret, after having been tutor to John Antony de Baif, in the 
houſe of his father Lazarus de Baif, who was maſter of the 
requeſts, He continued to inſtruct this young pupil in the col- 
lege of Coqueret; and he had alſo the famous Ronſard for his 
ſcholar there, during the ſpace of ſeven years. One of _ 
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moſt obſervable and glorious elogies of Daurat is, that his 


ſchool produced a great number of able men. His generoſity 
and want of management made him extremely poor, and pro- 
cured him a place in the liſt of thoſe learned men who have 
been very near ſtarving. In the reign of Henry II, he had 
been preceptor to the king's pages; and Charles IX. honoured 
him with the title of his poet, and took great delight in con- 
verſing with him. Conſidering the age in which he lived, we 


ought to * him the taſte he had for anagrams, of which 


he was the firſt reſtorer. It is pretended, that he found the 
model of them in Lycophron; at leaſt he brought them into 
ſo much vogue, that every body would needs be trying at 
them; and he paſſed for ſuch a conjurer in that way, that ſe- 
veral illuſtrious perſons gave him their names to anagramma- 


tiſe. He undertook alſo to explain the centuries of Noſtrada- 
mus, which he was thought by ſome to do with ſuch ſucceſs, 


that he ſeemed to be inveſted with the character of his inter- 
preter or ſub-prophet. In his extreme old age, when he was 
near fourſcore, having loſt his firſt wife, he married a yu 
girl; and by her had a ſon, for whom he ſhewed his fondneſs 
by a thouſand ridiculous actions. He uſed to ay; by way of 
excuſe for this marriage, that “ it was a poetic licence; and 
<< that, being to die by the thruſt of a ſword, he choſe to per- 
form the execution with a bright ſword, rather than a ruſty 
one.“ He had by his firſt wife, among other children, a 
ſon, who was the author of ſome French verſes, which have 
been printed in a collection of his own poems; and a daugh- 


ter, whom he married to a learned man, named Nicolas 


Goulu, in whoſe favour he reſigned his place of regius profeſſor 
of the Greek tongue. He made a great many verſes in Latin, 
Greek, and French: and indeed it was his diſeaſe to make too 
many; for no book was printed, nor did any perſon of con- 
ſequence die, but Daurat made ſome verſes on the ſubject; as 
if he had been poet in ordinary to the kingdom, or his muſe 
had been an hired mourner. Some have ſaid that the odes, 
epigrams, hymns, and other poems in Greek and Latin, 
compoſed by Daurat, amount to above fifty thouſand verſes ; 
and make what abatement we will from this prodigious num- 
ber, it is certain, that he compoſed a great many poems in 
thoſe two languages, beſides what he wrote in French. He was 
to good a critic, that Scaliger, as he ſaid, knew none but him 
and Cujacius, who had abilities ſufficient to reſtore ancient 
authors; but he has, preſented the public with very little of 


that kind, ſome remarks of the Sibylline verſes in Opſopzus's 
| edition 
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edition being all we can recolle& at preſent. Scaliger tells us, 
and he laughs at him for it, that he ſpent the latter part of his 
life in endeavouring to find all the bible in Homer. He 
died at Paris upon the firſt of November 1588, above four- 
ſcore years of age; and ſince his death there have been pub- 
liſhed collections of his verſes, but not good ones. 


DAWES (Six WILLIAM) an eminent prelate of the 
church of England, was the youngeſt fon of fir John Dawes, 
bart. and born at Lyons near Braintree in Eſſex, upon the 

Preface to 12th of September 1671. He was educated at Merchant- 


* Taylors ſchool in London, where he made a great proficiency 


.- « pag. i, in Claſſical learning; and was alſo tolerably verſed in the He- 


brew * i even before he was fifteen years of age - which 
was chiefly owing to the additional care that dr. Kidder, af- 
terwards biſhop of Bath and Wells, but then rector of Rayne 
Ibid. p.8, 9. near Braintree, was pleaſed to take of his education. In 
1687, he was ſent to St. John's college in Oxford; but his 
father's title and eſtate deſcending to him, upon the death of 
his two elder brothers, about two years after, he left Oxford, 
and entered himſelf a nobleman in Catharine hall Cambridge. 
He took poſſeſſion of his eldeſt brother's chambers, who died 
there juſt before of a fever, at the ſame time that his other 
Thid. p. 12, brother, who was lieutenant of a ſhip, was unhappily drowned. 
IZo After he had taken his maſter of arts degree, he viſited his 
eſtate in Eſſex, and intended to make a ſhort tour into ſome 
other parts of the kingdom, which he had not ſeen ; but his 
progreſs was ſtopped by his happening to meet with Frances, 
the eldeſt daughter of fir Thomas Darcy, of Braxſtead Lodge 
in Eſſex, a fine and accompliſhed woman, whom he made his 
Ibid. p. 16. addreſſes to and ſoon after married. - Wee e 
As ſoon as he arrived at the proper age, he was ordain- 
ed deacon and prieſt by dr. Compton, biſhop of London. He 
intended, from the very firſt, to enter into holy orders; and 
is ſaid to have prepared himſelf for this, by making ſome of the 
moſt eminent Engliſh divines his ſtudy, while he was very 
young. Shortly after, he was created doctor in divinity by a 
royal mandate, in order to be qualified for the maſterſhip of 
Tbid. p. 21. Catharine hall, to which he was unanimouſly elected in the 
year 1696, upon the death of dr. John Eachard. He did 
ſeveral beneficial acts to his college: particularly, he contri- 
buted liberally towards the finiſhing a chapel, which his pre- 
deceſſor had begun; and, by his intereſt at court, procured 
the firſt vacant prebend of Norwich to be annexed, by act of 
2 | par» 
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parliament, to the maſterſhip of Catharine hall for ever. In Ibid. p. 26. 
the year 1696, he was made a chaplain in ordinary. to king 
William ; and ſhortly after, was preſented by his majeſty to a 
prebend in the church of Worceſter. Sir William, it ſeems, 
had pleaſed the king ſo well in a ſermon, preached at White- 
hall upon the 5th of November 1696, that his majeſty ſent for 
him, and without any follicitation gave him this prebend ; 
telling him at the ſame time, that “ the thing indeed was but 
c ſmall, and not otherwiſe worth his acceptance, but as it was 
« an earneſt of his future favour, and a pledge of what he in- Ibid, p. 26. 
c“ tended for him.” ton the 10th of November 1698, he | 
was collated by archbiſhop Teniſon to the rectory, and on the , 
19th of oder following, to the deanery of Bocking' in AR = 
Eſſex; where he behaved in a very charitable and exemplary## ap dh 
manner. His hiſtorian tells us, that by way preſerving an 
harmony and good underſtanding with his people, he uſed, 
every Sunday, to invite a certain number of the better ſort to 
dine with him; which, it muſt be confeſſed, was no bad 
ſcheme. He uſed alſo to preach conſtantly himſelf, while he 
continued rector of that pariſh. ** His diſcourſes, ſays the 
« ſame author, were plain and familiar, and ſuch as were beſt 
“ adapted to a country audience; yet under his management 
„ and manner of expreflion, they far ſurpaſſed the moſt ela- 
& borate compoſitions of other men. For ſuch was the com- 
& lineſs of his perſon, the melody of his voice, the decency of 
c his action, and the majeſty of his whole appearance, that 
« he might well be pronounced the moſt compleat pulpit- 
&« orator of his age.” And this indeed conveys a true and Ibid, 23, 
juſt idea of this celebrated prelate, wo owed his advancement 36. 
chiefly to the popular qualities abovementioned, and not to any 
uncommon ſized abilities, of which he does not appear to have 
been poſſeſſed : fo that when theſe ſame ſermons at court and 
in the country came' to be printed and read, it was a matter 
of great wonder with many, who did not conſider what it is 
that ſets off a ſermon from the pulpit, how they happened to 
be ſo extravagantly admired when they were preached. 
After queen Anne's acceſſion to the crown, fir William 
was made one of her chaplains, and was in a fair way for 
ſome of the higheſt dignities in the church. Accordingly, 
though he miſled the biſhopric of Lincoln, which was va- 
cant in the year 1705, yet her majeſty, of her own accord, 
named him to the ſee of Cheſter in 1707. The reaſon of his'7;,4, p. 25. 
miſſing Lincoln was his having, in a ſermon upon the 3oth of | 
January, uttered fome bold truths, which were not agreeable 
; * | | | R to 
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to certain perſons in power ; who took occaſion from thence 


to perſuade the queen, contrary to her inclination, to give it 
to dr. Wake, late archbiſhop of Canterbury. This however 
made no impreſſion upon fir William ; and therefore, when 
he was told by a certain nobleman, that he had loſt a biſhop- 
ric by his preaching, his reply was, that ** as to that he had 
& no manner of concern upon him, becauſe his intention was 
ce never to gain one by it.” In the year 1713-14, he was 
tranſlated to the archiepiſcopal ſee of Vork; at which time he 
was alſo made a privy-counſellor of ſtate. He continued 
above ten years in this high ſtation, much honoured and re- 
ſpected ; and then a diarrhea, to which he had been ſubjet 


afore- time, coming to be attended with a fever, and ending in 
an inflammation of his bowels, put a period to his life upon 


Ibis, p. 11. 


Ibid. p. 13. 


the 3oth of April 1724, in the 53d year of his age, He was 
buried in the chapel of Catharine hall Cambridge, near his 
lady, who died upon the 22d of December 1705, in the 29th 
ear of her age. He had ſeven children, three of which 
only, namely, Elizabeth, Jane, and Darcy, ſurvived him. 
He was the author of ſeveral things, ſome of which were 
publiſhed by himſelf, and others after his deceaſe, under the 
title of his Whole works, with a preface, giving ſome ac- 
« count of the life, writings, and character of the author.” 
Lond. 1733, in three volumes 8yo. Thoſe publiſhed by 
himſelf were, I. An anatomy of atheiſm.” Lond. 1693, 
4to. This is a poem, conſiſting of five ſheets, and was writ- 
ten by the author, before he was eighteen years of age. It is 
more remarkable for its argument and eaſineſs of dition, than 
for any briſkneſs and fofte of imagination. 2. 4 The duties 
“ of the cloſet,” &c. written by him, before he was twenty- 
one years of age. 3. The duty of communicating ex- 
& plained and enforced,” &c. This was compoſed for the 
uſe of his pariſhioners at Bocking. 4. ** Sermons preached 
„ upon ſeveral occaſions before king William and queen 
Anne.“ Lond. 1707, 8vo. dedicated to that queen. 5. A 
preface to the works of biſhop Blackhall publiſhed in 1723. 
The character of this prelate is that of a good, rather than a 


great man. He was not wanting in parts and learning, but 


he had no ſhare of either above the ordinary rate ; and his in- 
tellectual accompliſhments were rather flaſhy and popular, 
than calculated to excite any great admiration in thoſe who 


were really judges. However, his moral character was an ex- 


tremely good one; and there were few qualities, that could 
adorn a man either in private or public life, as a layman or 
| £ * eccle- 
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DECHALES (Cravpivs Francis Mittitr) an 
excellent mathematician, mechanic, and aſtronomer, was 
born at Chamberry, the capital, of Savoy, in the year 1611 ; 
and deſcended from a noble family, which had produced ſeve- 
ral perſons, creditably diſtinguiſhed in the church, the long 


32. 
ceccleſiaſtic, which he did not poſſeſs in an eminent de- 4/07 a 
gree. | 


robe, and the field. He was a great maſter in all the parts of Moreri, &c. 


mathematics, and printed ſeveral books in that way, which 


. were very well received. His principal performances are, an 


edition of Euclid's Elements, where he has ſtruck out the un- 


ſerviceable propoſitions, and annexed the uſe to thoſe he has 


kept in; a diſcourſe of fortification z and another of naviga- 


tion. Theſe performances, with ſome others; were firſt col- 


lected into three volumes in folio, under the title of Mundus 
mathematicus ; being indeed a compleat courſe of all the ma- 
thetnatics. The firſt volume includes the firſt fix books of 
Euclid, with the eleventh and twelfth ; an arithmetical tract; 
Theodoſius's ſpherics; trigonometry; practical geometry; 
mechanics; ſtatics; univerſal geography; a diſcourſe upon 
the loadſtone; civil architecture, and the carpenter's art. The 
ſecond volume furniſhes directions for ſtone- cutting; military 
architecture; hydroſtatics; a diſcourſe of fountains and rivers ; 
hydraulic machines, or contrivances for water-works ; navi- 


gation z optics ; perſpective ; catoptrics and dioptrics. The 
third volume has in it a diſcourſe of muſic ; pyrotechnia, or 


the operations of fire and furnace; a diſcourſe of the uſe of the 
aſtrolabe; gnomonics, or the art of dialling ; aſtronomy ; a 
tract upon the calendar; aſtrology ; algebra; the method of 
indiviſible and conic ſections. The beſt edition of this work 
is that of Lyons, printed in the year 1690 : It is more correct 
than the firſt, has conſiderable enlargements, and makes four 


volumes in folio. Dechales, though not abounding in diſ- 


coveries of his own, is yet allowed to have made a very good 
uſe of the productions of other men, and to have drawn the 


ſeveral parts of the ſcience of mathematics together with great 


clearneſs and judgment. It is ſaid alfo, that his probity was 
not inferior to his learning, and that both theſe qualities made 
him generally admired and beloved at Paris; where for four 


| 5 together he read public mathematical lectures in the col- 


ge of Clermont. Then he removed to Marſeilles, where 
he taught the ar of navigation ; and afterwards * 
e K . | eſſor 
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feflor of mathematics in the univerſity of Turin, where he 
died upon the 28th of March in the year 1678, aged 67. 


DEE (Joux) a great mathematician, and very extraor- 

dinary perſon in the republic of letters, was born of parents in 

Vita Jo- good circumſtances at London, upon the 13th of July 1527; 
ee and, after ſome time ſpent at ſchool there, and at Chelmsford 
Angli, Tho- in Eſſex, ſent to St. John's college in Cambridge. As to the 
ma Smith, life he led there, take it in his own words : * Anno 1542, I 
— - was ſent by my father Rowland Dee to the univerſity of 
ous rehear'al *© Cambridge, there to begin with logic, and ſo to proceed in 
| of JohnDe', © the learning of good arts and ſciences ; for I had before 
&c. chap. 1+ cc been meeting well furniſhed with underſtanding of the 
Latin tongue, I being then ſomewhat above fifteen years 

. * old. In the years 1543, 1544, 1545, I was ſo vehemently 

< bent toſtudy, that for thoſe years I did inviolably keep this 

order, only to ſleep four hours every night; to allow to 
meat and drink, and ſome refreſhing after, two hours every 

s day; and of the other eighteen hours, all, except the time 

of going to, and being at, the divine ſervice, was ſpent in 

Compend. | © m ſtudies and learning.” In May 1547, he went into 
rehearſ. c. r. the CE Countries, on purpoſe to converſe with Gemma 
Friſius, Gerardus Mercator, &c. and in about eight months 

after returned to Cambridge ; where, upon the founding 

Trinity college by king Henry VIII, he was choſen one of 

the fellows. His turn was to mathematics and aſtronomy. 

He brought over with him from the Low Countries ſeveral 
inſtruments made by the direction of Friſius, together with a 

pair of great globes made by Mercator; and his reputation 

was very high. However, his affiduity in making aſtronomi- 

cal obſervations, which in thoſe days were always underſtood 

as connected with the deſire of penetrating into futurity, 

brought ſome ſuſpicion upon him; which was ſo far increaſed 

by a very ſingular accident that befel him, as to draw upon 

him the imputation of a conjurer, which he could never ſhake 

off for threeſcore years after. As to this accident, it happened 

Joon after his removal from St. John's college, and being 

choſen one of the fellows of Trinity, where he“ was aſſigned 

to be the under-reader of the Greek tongue, Mr. Pember 
being the chief Greek reader then in Trinity college. 

«« Hereupon, ſays he, I did ſet forth, and it was ſeen of the 

% univerſity, a Greek comedy of Ariſtophanes, named in 

« Greek Eigiin, in Latin, Pax, with the performance of the 
ſcarabæus, or beetle, his flying up to Jupiter's palace with 

7 | | eh, 2 | 
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received a penſion of one hundred crowns a year, which was 


ral of the lady Elizabeth's principal ſervants, while ſhe was at 


and we learn from it, that Tully's famous work, de Repub- 
lica, was once extant in this kingdom, and periſhed at Can- 


| DE FE; 6r 
& 2 man and his baſket of victuals on her back; whereat was 
c great wondering, and many vain reports ſpread abroad of 
c the means, how that was effected.“ | Ibid. c. 1. 

Diſturbed with theſe reports, he left England again in the 
year 1548, and went to the univerſity of Louvain; where he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf extremely, ſo that he was viſited by the 
duke of Mantua, by don Lewis de la Cerda, afterwards duke 
of Medina, and other perſons of great rank. While he re- 
mained there, fir William Pickering, who was afterwards ſo 
great a fayourite with queen Elizabeth, was his puptl ; and 
in this univerſity it is probable, not certain, that he had the 
degree of doctor of laws conferred upon him. In July 1550, 
he went. from thence to Paris, where, in the college of 
Rheims, he read lectures upon Euclid's elements, with pro- 
digious applauſe : and very great offers were made him, if he 
would accept of a. profeſſorſhip in that univerſity, which, 
however, he refuſed. In 1551, he returned to England, Vita Joh. 
was well received by fir John Cheke; introduced to mr. ſecre- Dee, p. 7+ 
tary Cecil, and even to king Edward himſelf, from' whom he 


afterwards exchanged for a grant of the rectory of Upton upon 
Severn, his majeſty's preſentation to which he received upon 
the gth of May 1553. In the reign of queen Mary, he was Compend. 
for ſome time very kindly treated; but afterwards came into rehearſ. c. 3. 
great trouble, and even danger of his life. At the very en- 
trance of it, mr. Dee entered into a correſpondence with ſeve- 


Woodſtock and at Milron; which being obſerved, and the 
nature of it not known, two informers charged him with 
practiſing againſt the queen's life by inchantments. Upon 
this he was ſeized and confined ; but being, after ſeveral trials, 
diſcharged of treaſon, he was turned over to biſhop Bonner, 
to ſee if any hereſy could be found in him. After a tedious 
perſecution, Augult the 19th 1555, he was, by an order of 
council, ſet at liberty; and thought his credit ſo little hurt by vita, &c. 
what had happened, that, upon the 15th of January 1556, p. 8. 
he preſented . A ſupplication to queen Mary, for the reco- 
<« very and preſervation of ancient writers and monuments.” 
The defign was certainly good, and would have been attended 
with good conſequences, if it had taken effect ; which it did 
not. The ſupplication is , ſtill extant in the Cotton library; 


* 


terbury. 
Upon 


| 
| 
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Upon the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, at the deſire of lord 
Robert Dudley, afterwards earl of Leiceſter, he delivered 
ſomewhat upon the principles of the ancient aſtrologers, about 
the choice of a fit day for the coronation of the queen, from 
whom he received many promiſes ; nevertheleſs, his credit at 
court was not ſufficient to overcome the public odium he lay 
under, on the ſcore of magical incantations, and which was 
the true cauſe of his mifling ſeveral preferments. He was by 
this time become an author ; but, as we are told, a little un- 
luckily ; for his books were ſuch as ſcarce any pretended to 
underſtand, written upon myſterious ſubjects in a very myſte- 
rious manner. The reader ſhall have an account of them by 
and by. In the ſpring of the year 1564, he went abroad 
again, to preſent the book which he dedicated to the then em- 
peror Maximilian, and returned into England the fame ſum- 
mer. In 1568, he engaged the earl of Pembroke to preſent 
the queen with his Propædumata aphoriſtica; and two years 
after, ſir Henry Billingſley's tranſlation of Euclid appeared, 
with mr. Dee's preface and notes, which did him more ho- 


nour than all his other performances, as they furniſhed incon- 


Ibid. c. 4. 


Vita, &c. 
p- 17. 
Compend. 
xchearſ, c. 7. 


teſtable proofs of a more than ordinary ſkill in the mathema- 
tics. In 1571, we find him in Lorrain; where falling dan- 
geroully ſick, the queen was pleaſed to ſend him two phy- 
ficians. After his return to England, he ſettled himſelf in his 
houſe at Mortlake ; where he proſecuted his ſtudies with 
great diligence, and collected a noble library. This library 
conſiſted of four thouſand volumes, of which above a foiired 
part were manuſcripts ; a great number of mechanical and 
mathematical inſtruments ; a box full of ſeals, and other cu- 
rioſities of the ſame kind. It was upon his leaving the king- 
dom in 1583, that the populace, who always believed him to 
be a conjurer, and one who dealt with the devil, broke into 
his houſe at Mortlake ; where they tore and deſtroyed many 
things, and diſperſed the reſt in ſuch a manner, that the great- 
eſt part of them were irrecoverable. | 
In November 1572, a new ftar appeared in Caſſiopeia's 
chair, which gave mr. Dee an opportunity of diſtinguiſhin 
himſelf in his own way. On the 16th of March 1575, 
queen Elizabeth went to mr. Dee's houſe, in order to ſee his 
library; but having buried his wife but a few hours before, 
he could not entertain her in the manner he would have done. 
However, he brought out to her majeſty a glaſs of his, which 
had occaſioned much diſcourſe ; ſhewed her the properties of 
it, and explained their cauſes, in order to wipe off the aſper- 
| ion, 


ſion, under which he had fo long laboured, of being a magi- 
cian. In 1577, a comet appearing, queen Elizabeth ſent for Ibid. ch. 4. 
mr. Dee to Windfor, to hear what he had to ſay about it. 
The queen was pleaſed with his diſcourſes, and promiſed him 
her royal protection, notwithſtanding the vulgar reports to his Ibid. e. 4. 
prejudice. The year after, her majeſty being greatly indiſpo- -""g TY 
ſed, mr. Dee was ſent abroad, to confer with the German: 
phyſicians. The queen, hinting her defire to be thoroughly 
informed, as to her title to countries diſcovered in different 
parts of the globe, by ſubjects of England, mr. Dee applied 
himſelf to the taſk with great vigour ; ſo much, that on the 
3d of October 1580, which was not three weeks after, he 
preſented to the queen, in her garden at Richmond, two large 
rolls, in which thoſe countries were geographically deſcribed 
and hiſtorically explained ; with the addition of all the teſti- 
monies and authorities, neceſſary to ſupport them, from re- 
cords, and other authentic vouchers. 'Theſe the queen very 
graciouſly received; and, after dinner, on the ſame day, con- 
' ferred with mr. Dee about them, in the preſence of ſome of her 
privy- council, and of the lord-treaſurer Burleigh eſpecially. Ibid. p. 19% 
His next employment, of conſequence enough to be remem- : 
bred, was about the reformation of the calendar; which, 
though it never took effect, was one of his beſt performances, 
and did him grear credit, 

We come now to that period of mr. Dee's life, by which 
he has been moſt known to the world, though for matters 
which ny rendered him leaſt to be regarded. Mr. Dee 
was certainly a man of uncommon parts, learning, and ap- 
plication ; and might have performed great things, if he had 
been poſſeſſed of a ſolid judgment; but he was extremely cre- 
dulous and ſuperſtitious. He was likewiſe extremely vain; and 
his ambition to ſurpaſs all men in knowledge, carried him at 
length to a defire of knowing beyond the bounds of human fa- 
culties. In ſhort, he ſuffered himſelf to be deluded into an 
opinion, that by certain invocations an'intercourſe'or commu- 
nication with ſpirits might be obtained; from whence he pro- 
miſed himſelf an inſight into the occult ſciences. He found a 
young man, one Edward Kelley, a native of Worceſterſhire, 
who had dipped already deep into theſe matters; and who rea- 
dily undertook to be his inſtrument in them, for which he was 
to pay him 501. per annum. December the.2d, 1581, they vita, &c. 
began their incantations ; in conſequence of which, Edward p. 46. : 
Kelley was, by the inſpection of a certain table, conſecrated See A 
for that purpoſe with many ſuperſtitious ceremonies, enabled St 

| | | © 4 . tO p. 479. 
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to acquaint mr. Dee with what the ſpirits thought fit to ſhew 

and diſcover. Theſe conferences were continued for about 

two years, and the ſubjects of them committed to writing; 

but never publiſhed, though till preſerved in Aſhmole's mu- 

feum. In the mean time, there came over hither a Poliſh 

lord, one Albert Laſki, palatine of Siradia, a man of great 

parts and learning; who was introduced by the earl of Leiceſ- 

ter to mr. Dee, and became his conſtant viſitant. Having 
himſelf a byaſs to thoſe ſuperſtitious arts, he was, after much 
intreaty, received by mr. Dee into their company, and into a 
Relation of participation of their ſecrets. But within a ſhort time, the 


dr. Dee's , 1 HW . | : 
= ies LY palatine of Siradia, returning to his own country, prevailed 


ſpirits, with mr. Dee and mr. Kelley to accompany him, upon an aſ- 
p- 20, 22, ſurance of their being provided for there; and accordingly 
9 they went all privately from Mortlake, in order to embark for 


Holland; from whence they travelled by land through Ger- 
many into Poland, where, upon the 3d of February, 1584, 

Vita, & c. they arrived at the principal caſtle belonging to Albert Laſki. 

* When Laſki had been ſufficiently abuſed with their fanatical 
pretences to a converſation with ſpirits, he contrived to ſend 
them out of his own country to the emperor Rodolph II. In 
the month of Auguſt, mr. Dee was introduced to the empe- 
ror, who was quickly diſguſted with his impertinence, and 

Ibid, p. 30. declined all farther interviews. Upon this mr. Dee applied 

himſelf to his old patron Albert Laſki, to introduce him to 

Stephen king of Poland; which accordingly he did at Cracow, 

Ibid. p. 33- upon the 17th of April 1585. But that prince ſoon detecting 
his delufions, and treating him with contempt, he returned to 

the emperor's court at Prague, from whoſe dominions he was 

ſoon baniſhed, at the inſtigation of the pope's nuncio, who 

gave the emperor to underſtand, how ſcandalous it appeared to 

the Chriſtian world, that he ſhould entertain two ſuch magi- 

Ibid. p. 35. cians as Dee and Kelley. Notwithſtanding this, a young no- 

bleman of great power and fortunes in Bohemia, and one of 

Relations their pupils, gave them ſhelter in the caſtle of Trebona ; where 

dr 3 they not only remained in ſafety, but lived in ſplendor, Kel- 

fpixits, p. ley having in his poſſeſſion, as is reported, that philoſophical 

444 pov der of projection, by which they were furniſhed with mo- 

Aſhmole's ney very profuſely. Some jealouſies and heart-burnings after- 

1 heatrum wards happened between mr. Dee and mr. Kelley, that brought 

chemicum, _ 

b. 481. on at length an abſolute rupture. Kelley however ſeems to 
have acted a much wiſer part than his companion, ſince it ap- 
pears, from an entry in mr. Dee's diary, that he was fo far 
intimi dated, as to deliver up to Kelley, on the 4th of Ja- 

| 1 | nuary 
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huary 1589, the powder, about which it is ſaid he had learned 
from the German chymiſts many ſecrets, which he had not 
communicated to mr. Dee. Kelley, it ſeems, was a much Vita, &c, 
| younger man than Dee, being now in the ſortieth year only P. 53: 
of his a e. 1 ; i | 
The noiſe that their adventures made in Europe; induced 
queen Elizabeth to invite mr. Dee home, to which he was at 
jength perſuaded ; and on the iſt of May 1689, he ſet out 
from Trebona towards England. He travelled with great 
pomp and folemnity ; was attended by a guard of horſe; and, 
beſides waggons for his goods, had no leſs than three coaches 
| for the uſe of his family; for he had married a fecond wife, 
and had ſeveral children. He landed at Graveſend upon the 
23d of November following ; and on the gth of December, 
preſented himſelf at Richmond to the queen, who received 
him very graciouſly: He then retired to his houſe at Mort- 
| lake; and collecting the remains of his library, which had 
been torn-to pieces and ſcattered itt his abſence, he ſat down 
to ſtudy. He had great friends; received great preſents ; yet 
| . nothing, it ſeems, could keep him from want. The queen 
had quickly notice of this, as well as of the vexations he ſuf= 


FF he 


Ld 


1 fered from the common people, who perſecuted him as a con- 
jurer. She ſent him money from time to time: but all would 
. not do. At length he reſolved to apply in fuch a manner to 

the queen as to procure ſome ſettled ſubſiſtence; and accor- 
L ings November the gth, 1592, he ſent a memorial to her 
4 mil y by the counteſs of Warwick, in which 'he very ear- 
5 neſtly preſſed her, that commiſſioners might be appointed to 
, hear his pretenſions, and to examine into the juſtneſs of his 
5 wants and claims. This had a good effect; for, on the 22d 
: of the fame month, two commiſſioners were ſent to Mortlake, 
A where mr. Dee exhibited a book; containing a diſtin account 
f of all the memorable tranſactions of his life, thoſe which oc- 
* curred in his laſt journey abroad only excepted; and as he read 
N this hiſtorical narration, he produced all the letters, grants, 
al and other evidences requiſite” to confirm them, and where theſe 
A were wanting named living witnefſes. The title of this work, 
5 the original of which ſtill remains in the Cotton library, and 
\t a tranſcript of it among dr. Smith's written collections, runs 
5 thus: «© The compendious rehearſal of John Dee, his dutiful 
p- e declaration and proof of the courſe and race of his ſtudious 


ar “life for the ſpace of half an hundred years, now by God's fa- 
. cc your and help fully ſpent, and of the very great injuries, da- 
ry mages, and indignities which for theſe laſt nine years he hath in 
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« England ſuſtained, contrary to her majeſty's very gracious 
c will and expreſs commandment, made unto the two honou- 
& rable commiſſioners by her moſt excellent majeſty - thereto 
<« afligned, according to the intent of the moſt humble ſuppli- 
<« cation of the ſaid John, exhibited to her moſt gracious ma- 
ec jeſty at Hampton-court, ann. 1592, Nov. 9g.” 

Upon the report made by the commiſſioners to the queen, 
he received a preſent, and promiſes of preferment; but theſe 
promiſes ending like the former in nothing, he engaged his 
patroneſs, the counteſs of Warwick, to preſent another ſhort 


Latin petition to the queen. What followed does not appear: 


however, upon the 8th of December 1594, he obtained a 
grant to the chancellorſhip of St. Paul's. But this did not an- 
iwer his end: upon which he applied himſelf next to Whit- 
gift, archbiſhop of Canterbury, by a letter, in which he in- 
ſerted a large account of all the books he had either publiſhed 
or written: and in conſequence of this letter, together with 
other applications, he obtained a grant of the wardenſhip of 
Mancheſter college. On the 14th of February, 1596, he ar- 
rived with his wife and family in that town; and on the 20th 


of the ſame month, was inſtalled in his new charge. He con- 
tinued there about ſeven years; which he is ſaid to have ſpent 


in a troubleſome and unquiet manner. Upon the 5th of June 
1604, he preſented a petition to king James, - earneilly deſi- 
ring him that he might be brought to a trial; that by a formal 
and judicial ſentence, he might be delivered from thoſe ſuſpi- 
cions and ſurmiſes which had created him ſo much uneaſineſs 
for upwards of fifty years. But the king, having been infor- 
med of the nature of his ſtudies, was very far from giving him 
any mark of royal countenance and favour; which muſt needs 


have greatly affected a man of that vain and ambitious ſpirit, 


which all his misfortunes could never alter or amend. In No- 
vember of the ſame year he quitted Mancheſter with his fa- 
mily, in order to return to his houſe at Mortlake ; where he 
remained but a ſhort time, being now very old, infirm, and 
cleſtitute of friends and patrons, who had generally forſaken 


him. We find him at Mortlake.in the year 1607; where he 


had recourſe to his former invocations, and ſo came to deal 
again, as he fancied, with ſpirits, One Bartholomew Hick- 
man ſerved him now in the manner as Edward Kelley had 
formerly done. Their tranſactions were continued to the 7th 
of September 1607, which is the laſt date in that journal, 
publiſhed by Caſaubon, whoſe title at large runs thus: A 


cc true and faithful relation of what paſſed for many years be- 
ce tween 


Pin — — pb ot os C3 © oy OR LESS ., 
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& tween dr. John Dee, a mathematician of great fame in 
« queen Elizabeth and king James their reigns, and ſome ſpi- 
crits, tending, had it ſucceeded, to a general alteration of 
“ moſt ſtates and kingdoms in the world. His private con- 
ec ferences with Rodolph, emperor of Germany, Stephen king 
ce of Poland, and divers other princes about it. The parti- 
„ culars of his cauſe, as it was agitated in the emperor's 
court by the pope's intervention. His baniſhment and re- 
4 ſtoration in part; as alſo the letters of ſundry great men and 
* princes, ſome whereof were preſent at ſome of theſe con- 
c ferences, and apparitions of ſpirits to the ſaid dr. Dee, out 
<« of the original copy written with dr. Dee's own hand, kept 
6 in the library of fir Thomas Cotton, knt. baronet. With 
<« a preface confirming the reality, as to the point of ſpirits, of 
« this relation, and ſhewing the ſeveral good uſes that a ſober 
« Chriſtian may make of all. By Meric Cafaubon, D. D. 
«© Lond. 1659, fol.” 
This book made a great noiſe upon its firſt publication 
and many years after the credit of it was revived by one of the 


ableſt mathematicians and philoſophers of his time, the cele- 
brated dr. Hooke : who believed, that not only Caſaubon, but 


archbiſhop Uſher, and other learned men, were entirely miſ- 


taken in their notions about this book; and that, in reality, 


our author Dee never fell under any ſuch deluſions, but being 
a man of great art and intrigue, made uſe of this ſtrange me- 
thod of writing to conceal things of a political nature, and, 


inſtead of a pretended enthuſiaſt, was a real ſpy. But there Hooke's 
are ſeveral reaſons, which will not ſuffer us to ſuppoſe this. Poſthumous 


One is, that mr. Dee began theſe actions in England; for 
which, if we ſuppoſe the whole treatiſe to be written in cy- 
pher, there is no account can be given, any more than for 
purſuing the ſame practices in king James's time, who cannot 
be imagined to have uſed him as a ſpy. Another, that he ad- 
mitted foreigners, ſuch as Albert Laſki, William Roſenberg, 
&c. to be preſent at theſe conſultations with ſpirits ; which 1s 
not reconcileable with the notion of all he did being mere ar- 
tifice and impoſture. Laſtly, upon the return of mr. Dee 


from Bohemia, mr. Edward Kelley did actually fend an ac- 


count to the queen of practices againſt her life; but then this 
was in a plain and open method, which would never have been 
taken, if there had been any ſuch myſterious correſpondence 


works, p. 


between mr. Dee and her miniſters, as dr. Hooke ſuggeſts, Strype's 


In the latter end of mr. Dee's life, he became miſerably poor. 
It is highly probable, that he remained under theſe deluſions 
| | | F 2 to 
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to his end; for he was actually providing for a new journey 


into Germany, when, worn out by age and diſtempers, he 


died in 1608, in the 81ſt year of his age, and was buried at 
Mortlake. He left behind him a numerous poſterity both 
male and female, and among theſe his eldeſt fon Arthur; 
Who was bred at Weſtminſter ſchool under the learned Cam- 
den, applied himſelf to phy ſic, and became phyſician in ordi- 
nary firſt to the grand duke of Muſcovy, and afterwards to 
king Charles I. 3 

The books which mr. Dee printed and publiſhed, are, 
I. < Propzdumata aphoriſtica de præſtantioribus quibuſdam 
& naturz virtutibus. Aphoriſmi. 12mo, Londini, anno 1558. 
4 2, Monas Hieroglyphica ad regem Romanorum Maximi- 
„ lianum. Antwerpiz, 1504. 3. Epiſtola ad eximium ducts 
< Urbini mathematicum, Fredericum Commandinum, præ- 


& fixa libello Machometi Bagdedini de ſuperficie rum diviſio- 


e nibus, edito opera Divi et ejuſdem Commandini Urbinatis. 


“ Piſauri, 1570. 4. The Britiſh-monarchy, otherwiſe cal- 
& Jed The petty navy royal, 1576. 5. Preface mathemati- 
c cal to the Engliſh Euclid, publiſhed by fir Henry Billingfley, 


-< knt. where he ſays many more arts are wholly invented by 


&< name, definition, property, and uſe, than either the Gre- 
& cian or Roman mathematicians have left to our knowledge, 
& 1570. 6. Divers and many annotations and inventions 
<« diſperſed and added after the tenth book of Engliſh Euclid, 
& 1570. 7. Epiſtola præfixa ephemeridibus Joannis Feldi 
& 1557, cui rationem declaraverat ephemerides conſcribendi. 
4 8. Parallaticæ commentationis praxeoſque nucleus qui- 
&« dam. Londini, 1573.“ This catalogue of mr. Dee's 


printed and publiſhed books is to be found in his Compendious 


rehearſal, &c. as well as in his letter to archbiſhop Whitgift. 
We could tranſcribe from the ſame places more than forty 
titles of books unpubliſhed, that were written by him ; but we 
imagine a leſs number may ſatisfy the reader's curioſity, at the 
ſame time that it will fave us much dry labour. Let the fol- 


lowing therefore ſerve for a ſpecimen. 


1. The great volume of famous and rich diſcoveries, where- 


in alſo is the hiſtory of king Solomon every three years, his 


Ophirian voyage, the originals of Preſbyter Joannes, and of 
the firſt great cham and his ſucceſſors for many years follow- 


Ing. The deſcription of divers wonderful ifles in the Northern, 


| lince, with divers other rar ties. 1576. N 


Scythian, Tartarian, and the other moſt northern ſeas, and 
near under the north pole, by record written 1200 years 


. Tie 


et modis homini Chriſtiano licitis maximas feciſſe res, quas in- 


moſt diſtinguiſhed, as a poet, is his . True- born Engliſhman”; 
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2. The Britiſh complement of the perfect art of navigation. 
A great volume. In which are contained our queen Eliza- 
beth her tables gubernautick for navigation by the paradoxal 
compaſs, invented by him anno 1557, and navigation by 
great circles, and for longitudes and latitudes, and the varia- 
tion of the compaſs, finding moſt eaſily and ſpeedily, yea, if 
need be, in one minute of time, and ſometimes without ſight 
of ſun, moon, or ſtars, with many other new and needfu 
inventions gubernautick. 1576. | 

3. De modo evangelij Jeſu Chriſti publicandi, propagandi, 
ſtabiliendique, inter infideles Atlanticos. Volumen magnum 
libris diſtinctum quatuor : quorum primus ad ſereniſſimam | 
noſtram potentiſſimamque reginam Elizabetham inſeribitur; ? 
ſecundus ad ſummos privati ſuæ ſacræ majeſtatis concilij ſena- 
tores; tertius ad Hiſpaniarum regem Philippum; quartus ad 
pontificem Romanum. 1581. | 

4. Speculum unitatis, five, apologia pro fratre Rogerio 
Bacone Anglo: in quo docetur nihil illum per dæmoniorum 
feciſſe auxilia, ſed philoſophum fuiſſe maximum naturaliterque, 


doctum ſolet vulgus in dæmoniorum referre facinora. 1557. 

5. De nubium, ſolis, lunæ, ac reliquorum planetarum, 
imo, ipſius ftelliferi cœli, ab intimo terre centro diſtantiis, 
mutuiſque intervallis, et eorundem omnium magnitudine, 
liber &7o&m71z% ad Edvardum Sextum, Angliz regem. 1551. 

6. The philoſophical and poetical original —— of the 
configurations and names of the heavenly aſteriſms: written at 
the requeſt of the right honourable lady, lady Jane, ducheſs of 
Northumberland. 1553. | 

7. De hominis corpore, ſpiritu, & anima: five, microcoſ- 
micum totius naturalis philoſophiæ compendium. | 
3. De unico mago et triplice Herode, eoque Antichriſtiano, 
1570. | 

4 Reipublicæ Britannicæ ſynopſis, in Engliſh. 1562. 

10. Cabbalæ Hebraicæ compendioſa tabella. 1562. 

11. De itinere ſubterraneo. Lib. 2. 1560. | 

12. Trochilica inventa, Lib. 2. 1558, 


DE FOE (DANIEL) famous for politics and poetry, | 
but eſpecially the former, was, as mr. Jacob ſays, bred a Lives of the 
hoſier: which profeſſion, however, he ſoon forſook, as l 2 of 
ly below him, and became one of the moſt enterpriſing au 4 2 25 'o 
thors that any age has produced. The work by which he is />- e of: | 
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Preface to , 


the True. 
born En- 
gliſhman, 


DE FOE. 
a ſatire, occaſioned by a poem intitled, * Foreigners”, writ- 


ten by John Tutchin, eſq. Tutchin was concerned on the 
ſide of Monmouth, in the time of Charles II ; and for a poli- 


tical piece, which he wrote in favour of him afterwards, was 


ſentenced by judge Jefferies to be whipped through ſeveral 


'towns in the weſt of England, and handled fo ſeverely, that 


he petitioned James II. to be hanged. De Foe's True-born 


' Engliſhman had a prodigious run, nine editions having paſſed 
under his own inſpection, beſides its having been twelve 


times pirated. Soon after the revolution, the people began to 
be unealy at the partiality they thought their new king diſ- 
covered to his countrymen ; and their diſcontent roſe ſo high, 
that king William was obliged to diſmiſs his Dutch guards. 
De Foe, who ſeems to have had a very true notion of civil 
liberty, engaged the enemies of the new government, and le- 
velled the force of his ſatire againſt thoſe who valued them- 
ſelves for being true-born Engliſhmen. He expoſes the fal- 
lacy of that prepoſſeſſion, by laying open the ſources from 
whence the Engliſh have ſprung. + Normans, Saxons, and 


< Danes, ſays he, were our forefathers: we are a mixed 


<« people: we have no genuine origin: and why ſhould not 
& our neighbours be as good as we to derive from? and I 
&© muſt add, that had we been an unmixed nation, I am of 
© opinion, it had been to our diſadvantage. For, to go no 


% farther, we have three nations about us clear from mixture 
of blood as any in the world, and I know not which of 


& them we could wiſh ourſelves to be like; I mean, the 
cc Scotch, Welch, and Iriſh. And if IT were to write a re- 
% verſe to the ſatire, I would examine all the nations of Eu- 
& rope, and prove, that theſe nations, which are the moſt 
© mixed, are the beſt, and have leaſt of barbariſm and bru- 
c tality amongſt them*. After paſſing a general cenſure, in 
the poem itſelf, on the ſurrounding nations, Italy, Germany, 
France, &c. he then takes a view of England, which he 
charges with the black crime of ingratitude. He enumerates 
the ſeveral nations from whence we are derived, Gauls, Sax- 
ons, Danes, Iriſh, Scots, &c. and ſays, 


& From this amphibious ill-born mob began 
“That vain ill-natur'd thing, an Engliſhman.” 


In the concluſion, where he is ridiculing the vanity of valuing 

ourſelves upon deſcent and pedigree, he has the following 

ſtrong, but, we hope not true obſervation : = ny 
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Could but our anceſtors retrieve their fate, = 
And ſee their offspring thus degenerate ; 
How we contend for birth, and names unknown, 
And build on their paſt actions, not our own; 
They'd cancel records, and their tombs deface, 
And openly difown the vile degenerate race. 


For fame of families is all a cheat, LE to 1 o te thang 
T'is perſonal virtue only makes us great. EW A; M 


The next ſatire of any conſequence, which De Foe wrote,/7 Rare . {SSP 
was intitled “ Reformation of manners”: it was aimed at 41A 7, a, | 
ſome perſons of very high rank, who rendered themſelves a % //.., 7+ 
diſgrace inſtead of an ornament to their country, by making ;, jp 
their authority ſubſervient to that impiety and diſſoluteneſs of / 2 e 
manners, which it was deſigned to ſuppreſs. 3 A 
But poetry was far from being his talent: he wrote with wt 7 | 
more ſtrength and perſpicuity in proſe; and he ſeems to have, , . ; F by 
underſtood, as well as any man, the civil conſtitution of the? 67 7 
kingdom. There is a proſe eſſay of his, intitled, << The A. /« 1/7 "_ | 
original power of the collective body of the people of En- , {ue 5» f 
« gland examined and alerted ”, in which he refutes very (1.470 
clearly and ſmartly an opinion, which ſome ſort of — 8 A 25 
will always be fond of, that “ the repreſentatives. of the peo- Ab; e 
« ple, that is, the houſe of commons, have a right to enact . 
« whatever laws, and enter into whatever meaſures they 5 
<« pleaſe, without any dependence on, or even conſulting tai. e — a 
c opinion of their conſtituents ; and that the collective body 2 (LT ; 
of the people have no right to call them to an account, or | 7 
e to take any cognizance of their conduct.“ He wrote a G. 7 ; 
tract alſo intitled, * The ſhorteſt way with the Diſſenters,” # , /. $1041 
which contained reflections againſt ſome eccleſiaſtics in power, SAich, ON 
for breathing too much a ſpirit of perſecution. He became ob- C: - ST 
noxious to the miniſtry on this account, and was obliged to L, ! 
explain himſelf, Sides bu did very explicitly : for he yk e, 
man of great firmneſs: and when he was ſentenced afterwards / 7 £ +þ } 
to ſtand in the pillory for attacking ſome meaſures, which he Jer 
thought unconſtitutional and unjuſt, he not. only chearfully A; e, . 
ot 
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underwent the puniſhment, but at the ſame time wrote “ A 


« hymn to the pillory,” as a defiance of their uſage of him.“ . 


What provocation De Foe had given mr. Pope, his commen : x24 44 
tator does not mention: but he has not eſcaped the lafh of π r 4 , 
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Baillet, 
jugemens 


DE L RIO. 


« Earleſs on high ſtood unabaſh'd De Foe, 
« And Tutchin flagrant from the ſcourge below 


It would be impoſſible to arrive at the knowledge of half the 
tracts and pamphlets of this laborious man; many of them 
being forgotten, as well as the ſubjects on which they were 
written : and perhaps he 1s better known by nothing at pre- 
ſent, than by his entertaining Hiſtory of Robinſon Cruſoe ”; 
which, though a romance, is written in ſo natural a manner, 
and with fo many probable incidents, that it was judged to be 


a true ſtory for ſome time after its publication. He died at his 


houſe at Iſlington, in the year 1731; he always enjoyed a 
competency, and was ſeldom ſubject to the neceſſities of mer- 
cenary ſcribblers. x 


DELRIO (MARTIN Ax roNY) a very learned man of 
the fixteenth century, was born at Antwerp of Spaniſh pa- 
rents, upon Whitſunday in the year 1551, The progreſs he 
made in letters, while a very boy, is recorded with wonder, 


des Savans. He was taught grammar in the Low-Countries ; and then ſent 


Tom, vi. 


P · 103. Pa. 


xis, 1722. 


to Paris to learn rhetoric and philoſophy under the jeſuits. 
Afterwards he went to ſtudy civil law in the new univerſity of 
Doway; but removing from thence to Louvain, he laid aſide 
that purſuit, and applied himſelf to polite literature. This he 
cultivated with ſo much ardor and ſucceſs, that he ſurpriſed 
the public, when he was only nineteen years of age, with 
ſome good notes upon the tragedies of Seneca. What is 
& more, ſays Baillet, he cited in this work almoſt eleven hun- 
c dred authors, with all the aſſurance of a man who had read 
* them thoroughly, and weighed their ſentiments with great 
judgment and exactneſs”, The reputation he acquired by 
this firſt eflay of his erudition was afterwards increaſed. He is 
ſaid to have underſtood at leaſt ten languages, and to have 
read every thing, ancient or modern, that he thought worth 
reading. He was admitted a doctor of law at Salamanca in 
the year 1574; and was afterwards a counſellor of the parlia- 
ment of Brabant, and an intendant of the army. In the year 
1580, he became a jeſuit at Valladolid; from whence, going 
into the Low-Countries, he taught divinity and the belles let- 
tres, and contracted a firm friendſhip with Lipſius. He taught 
alſo at Liege, at Mayence, at Gratz, and at Salamanca. He 
died at Louvain, upon the 19th of October 1608, about two 
years and a half after his friend Lipſius. 
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books of the Old Teſtament. 3. Explications of ſome of the e 4 


the former. This diſpleaſed Philadelphus ſo much, that, his ,,,, 4, £4;/) 


extant: for as to the piece eg ,h, or concerning elocu- 


pere collected, and this tranſlation made, while Ptolemy Phi- 
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Beſides notes upon Seneca, Claudian, and Solinus, he 


wrote a great number of works, the principal of which are, 2 2 4 
1. Diſquiſitiones magicæ. 2. Commentaries upon ſome 2 . PE 
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hardeſt and moſt important texts of ſcripture. We muſt not /#/*/:2% 
confound him with John Delrio of Bruges, dean and grande at e. „ 
vicar of Antwerp, who died in the year 1624; and who was aue ; 
the author of commentaries upon the 119th pſalm. e 2 Cal. 4 Mlb 


| - C4 CJR CAL fey. 4-J 
DEMETRIUS (Prartrevs) a Peripatetic philoſo- 

pher, who liyed in the time of Alexander the Great, was the 

ſon of Phanoſtrates, and ſcholar of Theophraſtus. He made Diogenes 

many harangues to the people of Athens, and was almoſt ab- Laertius, de 

ſolute in that city for ten years. Three hundred and ſixty vitisphiloſ. 

ſtatues were erected in his honour ; and not undeſervedly, 1985 

ſince he is ſaid to have augmented the revenues of it, as well 

as to have improved and poliſhed its buildings, Nevertheleſs, 

envy at length conſpiring againſt him, his ſtatues were pulled 

down, and himſelf threatened with death ; but he eſcaped into 

Egypt, and was protected by Ptolemy Lagus. This king, it 

is ſaid, aſked his advice concerning the ſucceſſion of his chil- 1 

dren to the throne, viz. whether he ought to prefer thoſe ge Fr Al nd 

had by Eurydice to Ptolemy Philadelphus, whom he had by |. - = 

Berenice; and Demetrius adviſed him to leave his crown too. of 


father being dead, he baniſhed Demetrius, who was after- 4 22 
wards killed by the bite of an aſp. Demetrius compoſed more r A 
works in proſe and verſe, than any other Peripatetic of —_ WES 
time; and his writings conſiſted of poetry, hiſtory, politics, : „ Gale, 7 
rhetoric, harangues, and embaſſies. None of his works are ee. * f 
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tion, which goes under his name, and is uſually printed with 
the Rhetores ſelecti, there are ſeveral internal mark, which 

ſhew it not to be his, but may make us ſafely aſcribe it to ſome 

other Demetrius. Demetrius Phalereus is ſuppoſed to be the fabric. bibl. 
fame with him, that collected together two hundred thouſand: Græc. t. iy. 
volumes into the library of Ptolemy Philadelphus ; who, to 
make it compleat, cauſed that tranſlation of the bible out of 
Hebrew into Greek to be made, which is commonly called 
the Septuagint. And if it ſhould be objected, that Demetrius 
could not poſſibly be the manager of this affair, fince he was 
baniſhed by Philadelphus, as ſoon. as he came to the crown, 
it has generally been thought ſufficient to ſay, that theſe books 


ladelphus 


Lib. viii. 


In vita De- 
mocriti. 


DEMOCRITUS. 
ladelphus reigned with his father Ptolemy Lagus. When De- 


metrius was born, and when he died, we know not ; but his 


diſgrace at Athens is faid to have happened about the year of 


Rome 436, that is, ſomewhat above 300 years before 
Chriſt, 


DEMOCRITUS, one of the greateſt philoſophers 
of antiquity, was born at Abdera, a town of Thrace, about 
the cightieth Olympiad, that is, about 460 years before Chriſt. 
His father, ſays Valerius Maximus, was able to entertain the 
army of Xerxes; and Diogenes Laertius adds, upon the teſti- 


mony of Herodotus, that the king in requital preſented him with 


ſome magi and Chaldeans. From theſe magi and Chaldeans 
Democritus received the firſt part of his education, of whom, 
whilſt yet a boy, he learned theology and aſtronomy. He 
next applied himſelf to Leucippus, and learned from him the 


ſyſtem of atoms and a vacuum. His father dying, the three 


ions, for ſuch there were, divided the eſtate. Democritus 
made choice of that part which conſiſted in money, as being, 
though the leaſt ſhare, yet the moſt convenient for travelling ; 
and it is ſaid, that his portion amounted to above an hundred 
talents, which is near 20,0001 ſterling. The extraordinary 
inclination he had for the ſciences and for knowledge, induced 
him to travel into all parts of the world, where he hoped to 
find able men. He went to viſit the prieſts of Egypt, of whom 
he learned geometry ; he conſulted the Chaldeans and the 
Perſian philoſophers; and it is ſaid, he penetrated even to In- 
dia and Athiopia, to confer with the gymnoſophiſts. - In 


| theſe travels he waſted his ſubſtance, after which, at his re- 


turn, he was obliged to be maintained by his brother ; and, if 
he had not given proofs of the greateit underſtanding, and 

ereby procured to himſelf the higheſt honours and the 
ſtrongeſt intereſt in his country, he would have incurred the 
penalty of that law, which denied interment in the family-ſe- 
puichre to thoſe who had ſpent their patrimony. After his 
return from travelling, he lived at Abdera, and governed 
there in a moſt abſolute manner, by virtue of his conſummate 
wiidom. The magiſtrates of that city made him a preſent of 
five hundred talents, and erected ſtatues to him even in his 
hfe-time : but being naturally more inclined to contemplation, 


than delighted with public honours and employments, he 


withdrew himſelf into folitude and retirement. He was never 
at Athens, as ſome ſay; or if he was, according to others, he 
did not make himſelf known there, Some relate, that he 
: lived 
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lived an hundred and nine years; but there is nothing certain 
either as to the time of his birth, or the time of his death. 
Democritus compoſed a very great number of books, 
which we may juſtly lament the loſs of, ſince he was a man 
of fine parts, and of a vaſt and penetrating genius, which en- 
tered into every branch of knowledge. Natural and moral 
philoſophy, the mathematics, polite learning, and the polite 
arts, were all within his ſphere. If all that has been quoted 
as his, was taken from his genuine writings, he certainly 
abounded in whimſies, as well as the reſt of the philoſophers ; 
but it is probable, that many things are related of him, which 
cannot be true. Who can believe that he was ſuch a vi- 
ſionary as to put out his own eyes? The reaſon moſt com- 
monly given for his doing ſo, is, that he hoped to meditate 
more profoundly, when the objects of the ſight ſhould not be 
able to divert the attention of the mind. Tertullian alledges Cicero de ſin. 
another reaſon for our philoſopher's conduct. He pretends, L. v. 
that Democritus could neither look on a woman without wiſh- 
ing to enjoy her, nor miſs enjoying her without vexing and 
fretting himſelf; and that he could find no better remedy 
therefore againſt this perſecution, than to deprive himſelf of 
fight. The reaſons are both abſurd, and very probably as Tert. Ape- 
falſe as the fact they are brought to juſtify. He is ſaid to have log. c. 46. 
Jaughed at human life in general, which, Montaign fays, it 
was better to do than to imitate Heraclitus, who wept eter- 
nally about it; becauſe, adds he; mankind are not ſo unhap- 
as they are vain, He was the forerunner of Epicurus, Edays,c.c0e 
whoſe ſyſtem differs from his no otherwiſe, than on account of 9 
ſome improvements. Plato hated Democritus, and was ve 
near burning all his books. He had collected them way rh 
and was going to throw them into the fire; when two Pytha- 
gotean philoſophers repreſented to him, that it would be to no 
purpoſe, becauſe ſeveral perſons were already furniſhed with 
them. The hatred Plato bore Democritus appears from this; 
that having mentioned almoſt all the ancient philoſophers, he 
has never cited him, not even in thoſe paſſages where his de- 
ſign was to contradict him. Diogenes Laertius, who relates 
this, adds, that it was an artful piece of policy; ſince it pre- 
vented people from perceiving, that Plato contradicted the 
moſt excellent of all philoſophers. But the hiſtorian had pro- 
bably been nearer the mark, if he had ſuppoſed Plato to have 
omitted the mention of him, for fear of exciting the curioſity 
of mankind, and raiſing a deſire to ſee writings, which he 


thought, or affected to think, dangerous to be read. 5 
| : e- 
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Democritus did not approve of a man's marrying and get- 
ting children: he rejected both on account of the many trou- 
bles which ariſe from thence, and becauſe he would not be 
diverted from what he called more important concerns and ne- 
ceſſary employments. He uſed to ſay alto, that the pleaſure of 
love was a light epilepſy; though, if it was fo, one may rea- 
ſonably wonder, how he came to know it. | 


DEMOST HEN E S, one of the greateſt orators of an- 
tiquity, if not the greateſt, was born at Athens, in the ſe- 


cond year of the 101ft Olympiad ; that is, about 370 years 


Fabric. 
Bibl. Græc. 
tom. i. 


Plut. in vit. 
Demoſt. 


before Chriſt. He was firſt placed under Plato and Euclid of 
Megara to ſtudy philoſophy; but obſerving with what prodi- 
gious applauſe Calliſtratus pleaded before the people, he put 
himfelf under the tuition of Iſocrates and Iſæus, and applied 
himſelf henceforward to the ſtudy of oratory. He was left 
fatherleſs when he was very young, and much neglected and 
defrauded by his guardians; on which account he pleaded 
againſt them at ſeventeen years of age, and with ſo much ſuc- 
ceſs, that they were condemned to pay him thirty talents; 
but, it is faid, he forgave them. This was the firſt time that 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his eloquence; which at length he 
improved to ſuch perfection, that Philip faid, © it was of more 
« weight againſt him, than all the fleets and armies of the 
« Athenians *; and that he had no enemy bat Demoſthenes.” 
It is univerfally agreed, that no orator exe ſpoke with that 
force, or had the paſſions of others ſo much his power, as 
Demoſthenes ; inſomuch that, as Demetrius Phalereus and 
Eratoſthenes in Plutarch have ſaid, © he actually appeared like 
« one inſpired'. He could dreſs a thing up in any light he 
pleaſed, and give it whatever colouring beſt anſwered his pur- 
poſe : ſo that, if at any time he found it difficult to convince 
the judgment, he knew perfectly well how to ſeduce the ima- 
nation, He was not perhaps fo univerſal an orator as Tully; 
for inſtance, he was not powerful in panegyric, nor had he 
his turn for raillery. He had indeed ſo poor a talent in this 
latter way, that, as Longinus ſays, whenever he attempted to 
eſt, the laugh was fure to turn intirely upon himſelf. But 


then he had prodigious ſpirit, and a force of oratory, which, 


as the ſame Longinus obſerves, bore down, like a thunder- 
bolt, all before it. He oppoſed Philip king of Macedonia with 
all his might, and Alexander the Great after him. Alexander 

; requeſted 


— 


DEMOSTHENES. 
requeſted of the Athenians to have Demoſthenes given up to 


him, but this was refuſed ; yet when Antipater his ſucceſſor 
made the ſame requeſt afterwards, it was granted. But De- 


moſthenes would not be given up, and therefore eſcaped into 


the iſland of Celauria; where he ſucked the poiſon, he had 
kept on purpoſe in a quill, to prevent his being taken alive. 
He died in the third year of the 114th Olympiad. There 
are extant under his name fixty-one orations, which have fre- 
quently been publiſhed ; yet there is perhaps no edition of his 
whole works, which can be called a good one ; nor, as far as 
we can find, is likely to be, though a very able critic and 
| ſcholar of our own country is at preſent engaged in the tafk. 

That of Wolfus, with the commentaries of Ulpian, is the 
beſt that has hitherto appeared. 

The chief regard that has been paid to the memory of Ne- 
moſthenes, has generally been on account of his eloquence : 
but he was likewiſe a very able ſtateſman, and a good patriot ; 
and, conſidering the embaſſies and expeditions, the treaties 
and alliances, and other various negotiations wherein he was 
. employed, together with the zeal and integrity with which he 
acted in them, it may be queſtioned whether he did not excel 


as much in thoſe capacities, as in that of an orator : though it 


muſt be confeſſed, that his art of ſpeaking was the foundation 
of his other merit, or at leaſt the means of producing it to ad- 
vantage, and improving it. But notwithſtanding that he ar- 
rived to ſuch a perfection in this art, he ſet out under great 
diſadvantages : for he had an impediment in his ſpeech, which 
for a long time would not ſuffer him to pronounce the letter 


R. He had a weak voice, a ſhort breath, and a very un- 


couth and ungracious manner; however, by dint of reſolution 
and infinite pains, he overcame all theſe defects. He would 
climb up fteep and craggy places to help his wind, and 
ſtrengthen his voice; he would declaim with pebbles in his 
mouth, to remedy the imperfection in his ſpeech ; he would 
place a looking-glaſs before him to correct the awkwardneſs of 
his geſture: and he learned of the beſt players the proper 
graces of action and pronunciation, which he thought of fo 
much conſequence, that he made the whole art of oratory in a 
manner to conſiſt of them. But whatever ftreſs he laid upon 
the exterior part of ſpeaking, he was alſo very careful about 
the matter and the ſtile ; the latter of which he formed upon 
the model of Thucydides, whoſe hiſtory, for that purpoſe, he 
_ tranſcribed eight ſeveral times. He was ſo intent upon his 
ſtudy, that he would often retire into a cave of the earth, / a 
| ave 
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78 DEMOSTHENE S. 
ſhave half his head, ſo that he could not with decency appear 
abroad, till his hair was grown again. He alſo accuſtomed 
himſelf to harangue at the ſea- ſhore, where the agitation of 
the waves formed to him an 1dea of the commotions in a po- 
pular aſſembly, and ſerved to prepare and fortify him againſt 
them. From theſe ſeveral kinds of hardſhip, which he impo- 
fed upon himſelf, it 1s plain that he was not ſo much born an 
orator, but was rather an inſtance, how far parts and appli- 
cation may go towards the forming a great man in any pro- 

feſſion. | | 

We have repreſented Demoſthenes as a man of integrity 
and a good patriot; and fo indeed he was for ſome time. 
Philip was not wanting in his endeavours to corrupt him, as 
he had endeavoured to corrupt, and with ſucceſs, moſt of the 
other leading men in Greece; but Demoſthenes withſtood all 
his offers, and Plutarch fays, that all the gold of Macedonia 
In Vita could not bribe him. And yet, as inflexible as he was to Phi- 
Demoſth, lip, he became more pliable in the reign of his ſucceſſor, and 
gave occaſion to his enemies to accuſe him of bribery ; for 
which he was fined and impriſoned, and afterwards baniſhed. 
This charge againſt him has by ſome been thought a ground- 
leſs and malicious calumny, and the rather, becauſe he was 
| not allowed to juſtify himſelf: but the fact is fo conſtantly re- 
EZ, />24: 7 Jated by others, and with ſo many circumſtances, that it is 
Wi 2 not eaſy to be refuted. The caſe in ſhort was, that Harpalus, 
1 Zee an officer of Alexander's, having embezzled a great part of the 
=, nts treaſure he had been entruſted with, made up a purſe, and 
4 5 je , - Fetired with it to Athens for protection. It was debated by 
ih 4.- 747 the people, whether they ſhould admit him, for fear of incur- 
een a HY Ting his maſter's diſpleaſure, and involving themſelves in a 
L427. /F/ war; and Demoſthenes, conſidering it in that light, oppoſed 
2 it. Harpalus, to remove all difficulties, diſperſed his money 
pretty liberally among the orators; and as he was diſplaying 
. his wealth, Demoſthenes happened to fix his eyes on a rich 
q 657 gold cup of the king's, and admiring the ſculpture and faſhion, 
lad aa aſnked the price of it. Harpalus took the hint, and at night 
CME ir ent it home to him with twenty talents in money. The next 


1 e he appeared in the aſſembly muffled up about his throat; 


ll 40. lee el . 7 1 
EP and when he was expected to ſpeak to the point in queſtion, 
„be made ſigns that he had loſt his voice. But his tranſaction 
Ei 4 © with Harpalus had taken wind; and when he found himſelf 
[ . detected, he roſe up to excuſe it. But the people were ſo en- 
4a raged, that they would not hear him : upon which a certain 
4 <7 wag itacd up and ſaid, What, will ye not hear the king's 
ie 1 ) wg 
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DEMPSTER: 
cup-bearer ? Others ſaid, Surely the orator had not been 
ſeized that night with a filver-quinzy; and they had coined 


the word Arguranche on purpoſe to expreſs it. Demoſthenes 
could not ſtand this. contempt of his fellow-citizens, who had 


| hitherto eſteemed and reſpected him, even to a ſort of reve- 


rence ; and it affected him the more, becauſe he uſed to pique 
himſelf upon the rigidneſs of his virtue. But whatever itch of 
money had affected him at any time, he does not ſeem to 
have loved it for its own ſake ſo much, as to ſerve the ends 
of his ambition ; and therefore the uſe 3 made of it was in 
doing popular acts. He could not do ſuch great things as 
Pericles, who had the command of the public money; but he 


_ repaired the city walls, fitted out ſhips, ranſomed ſlaves, mar- 


ried poor maidens, entertained the people with ſhews and 
ſports, and did other things of that kind, which tell within 
the compaſs of his private fortune. 

But, whatever may be alledged in his excuſe as to money- 
matters, he had another failing, which, by his own confeſſion, 
he was guilty of; and that was want of courage. It mutt 
certainly ſeem range, that this great man, who with ſuch 


_ conſtancy and intrepidity oppoſed all the meaſures of the fo- 


reign and domeſtic enemies of his country, and who ſo often, 
at the hazard of his life, braved the madneſs of the people in 


their aſſemblies, ſhould not be able to ſtand an enemy in the 
feld; yet ſoit was. He choſe, ſays Plutarch, to ſwear by 


thoſe who fell at Marathon, though he could not follow their 
example. And what is ſtill more extraordinary, he afterwards 
refuſed life, when it was offered him; and no- body died with 
greater fortitude. However, Demoſthenes, ſuch as he was, 
did more ſervice to the ſtate, than any of his contemporaries: 
he was the chief bulwark, not only of Athens, but of Greece 
in general, and almoſt the only obſtacle to a s deſigns of 


enſlaving it. 


DE N PS T E R (THomas) a very learned man, but of 
a ſingular character, which the reader will hardly think a good 
one. He was born in Scotland; but we do not find in what 


year. He went over to France, for the ſake of embracing the 


catholic religion; and taught claſſical learning at Paris about 
the beginning of the ſeventeenth century. Though his buſi- Nicius E.. 
neſs was to teach ſchool, yet he was as ready to draw his ſword, hr. Rine- 
and as quarrelſome as if he had been a duelliſt by profeſſion : , 


and it is ſaid, that there ſcarce paſſed a day, but he had ſome- 


thing or other of this kind upon his hands, This ſpirit and 


turn 
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, = gun of temper drew him into many ſcrapes, and one in pats 
Ce. . . ul . . . 
ticular, which obliged him to quit the country. Grangier; 


principal of the college of Beauvais at Paris, being obliged to 


A 

- / 

> BY . 
414 * 


* 


„ ſellow to horſe him, and whipped him ſoundly in a full ſchool. 
,, he ſcholar, to revenge this affront, brought three gentlemen 
ol his relations, who were of the king's life-guards, into the 
1 2 448 2 College. Dempſter made the whole college take arms, ham- 
1 ſtrung the three life-puardmen's horſes before the college-gate, 
94 = and put himfelf into ſuch a poſture of defence, that the three 
; PA Ae a. fparks were forced to aſk for quarter. He = them their 
| Yar A ASS Hves, but imprifoned them; and did not releaſe them till after 
Wa ect CG days. They ſought another way to revenge themſelves : 
17 HAH they cauſed an information to be made of the life and moral 
N. behaviour of Dempſter, and got ſome witneſſes to be heard in 
evidence againſt him. Upon this he went over to England, 
h * 47 FT Where he not only found refuge, but a very handſome wife, 

whom he carried to France, when he returned thither. The 
RR author, who furniſhes us with theſe memoirs of Dempſter, 

| Z 74 tells us, that this woman's going along the ſtreets of Paris, 
n with her neck and ſhoulders uncovered, drew ſuch a multitude 
1 Ae | ak alcingy gazers about herſelf and huſband, that, if they had not re- 
| re, Bid. - grtired into a houſe, they had certainly been ſtifled: which 
Lim Hoo thews, _ neceſſary — is to conform to the — of the 
| place where we are, rally in regard to ic decency. 
7. 220 . . did not ny ur Paris: * paſſed hs Alpes, — 


[ eee — tauggnt polite learning in the univerſity of Piſa, for which he 
1. had a good ſalary. Here, as he was one day returning home 
[ from the college, he was told, that his wife was run _ 
| with, and that his ſcholars had aſſiſted in carrying her off. 
| This incident might have afflicted ſome men, but it did not 
| Dempſter. He bore it like a Stoic; and perhaps was not 

forry to be rid of a treaſure, which he had found fo difficult to 
J | keep. He read lectures upon polite learning in ſeveral univer- 
| fities ; in that of Niſmes particularly, where he diſputed for 
a profeſſor's chair, and carried it. He went to Bologna, and 
was profeſſor there for the remainder of his life: and was there 
alſo admitted a member of the academy della Rotte. He died 
there upon the 5th: of September 1625; leaving behind him 
ſeveral learned works: as, commentaries upon Rofinus de 
antiquitatibus Romanorum, commentaries upon Claudian 


done the ſame, as the following words of monſieur Baillet, a 


DEMPSTER. | 61 
and Corippus, four books of epiſtles, ſeveral dramatic pieces 
and other poems, ſome books of law, an Apparatus to the 
hiſtory of Scotland; a Martyrology of Scotland, and a Lift of 
the Scotiſh writers. He was not ſo good a catholic, but that 
ſome of his books fell under the cognizance of the inquiſition Blount's 


at Rome, and were condemned. | — 
; A u 
Dempſter was a man of a moſt prodigious memory ; inſo- Kc. . gz. 


much that he uſed to ſay, he knew not what it was to forget. 
If this be true, which however we can ſcarcely think, he 
might well deſerve the name, which ſome writers have given 
him, of a Living library. For he was extremely laborious, Nriræus de 
as the ſame authors relate; and ſeldom read leſs than fourteen Script. 


hours a day; fo that he muſt have known an infinite number {c: xvi. 


of things. However, he had all thoſe defects which men of? 7. 
great memories uſually have. He wanted judgment in an high 

degree; and he knew ſo little how to write politely, that the 
celebrated Balzac has called him a ſloven. But he wanted Balzac, 
another quality, which is not ſo neceſſarily connected with a Lettie ii. 
great memory; he wanted ſincerity and honeſty as a writer. |,;- 
To do honour to Scotland, he made a preſent to that country, 

not only of the Engliſh and Iriſh writers, but alſo of books 

which never exiſted. Dempſter, ſays a certain author, * has Warzus de 
<« frequently, in his catalogue of Scotiſh writers, inſerted 3 Ne 
&« thoſe of England, Wales, and Ireland, juſt according 119. . 
4 to bis own fancy; and, to confirm his own aſſertions, Pope Blount 
© has very often produced authors which never exiſted, * 29 
« and fictitious works, times, and places.” The learned mo 
archbiſhop Uſher has cenſured him on the ſame ac- 

count. © It is a fort of fiction no leſs familiar to that man, 

than his mentioning of books never written, but only the 
inventions of his own idle brain.“ But not proteſtant wri- DePrimord, 
ters only have ſpoken of him in this manner : Papiſts have * < 
French prieſt, ſhall teſtify. 'Ihomas Dempſter, ſays he, 

<« has given us an eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of Scotland in nineteen Jugemens 
books, wherein he ſpeaks much of the learned men in that - 3 
% country. But though he was an able man in other 5p. 106. 

e reſpects, that is, in matters of mere learning, yet his un- Paris, 1722, 
o derſtanding was not the more ſound, nor his judgment the 


„ more ſolid, nor his conſcience the better for it. He could 


c have wiſhed, that all learned men had been Scots. He 
e forged titles of books, which were never publiſhed, to raiſe. 
5* the glory of his native country; and has been guilty of ſe- 

Vol. IV fe « veral 
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DE NAH AM. 
cc veral cheating tricks, by which he has loſt his credit among 
c men of learning.“ | 


DENHAM (fir Jokx) an eminent Engliſh poet, was 
the only fon of fir John Denham, knt. of Little Horſeley in 
Eflex, by Eleanor, daughter of fir Garret More, knt. baron 
of Mellefont in Ireland. He was born in the city of Dublin in 
1615, his father having been ſome time before chief baron of 
the exchequer in Ireland, and one of the lords commiſſioners 
the year of that kingdom; but, upon his being made, in the year 
1617, one of the barons of the exchequer in England, he was 
brought by him to London, and educated there in ſchool- 
learning. In the year 1631, he was entered a gentleman 
commoner of Trinity-college in Oxford : © but being 
“ looked upon, ſays mr. Wood, as a flow and dreaming 
« young man by his ſemors and contemporaries, and given 
& more to cards and dice than his ſtudy, they could never then 
<« in the leaſt imagine, that he could ever enrich the world 
« with his fancy or iſſue of his brain, as he afterwards did.“ 
When he had continued there three years, and undergone a 
public examination for his bachelor of arts degree, he went to 
Lincoln's-inn with a view of ſtudying the law : but his itch of 
gaming continuing, he purſued that inſtead of the law, and 
ſquandered away all the money he could get. His father being 
informed of his evil courſes, and threatening to diſinherit him, 
if he did not reform, he wrote a little“ Eflay upon gaming ;” 
which he preſented to his father, in order to ſhew him what 
an abhorrence he had conceived towards it : the old gentle- 
man's death however, which was in 1638, no ſooner hap- 
pened, than he returned to his former habits, and preſently 
loſt ſeveral thouſand pounds. 

In the latter end of the year 1641, he publiſhed his tragedy, 
called “the Sophy ;” which was extremely admired by the 
beſt judges, and particularly by the celebrated Edmund Wal- 
ler, who took occaſion from this piece to ſay of the author, 
that he broke out like the Iriſh rebellion, threeſcore thou- 
<« ſand ſtrong, when no body was aware, or in the leaſt ſuſ- 
c pected it.” Soon after he was pricked high ſheriff of Surry, 
and made governor of Farnham-caſtle for the king: but, not 
being well ſkilled in military affairs, he quitted that poſt ſoon 
after, and retired to his majeſty at Oxford. Here, in the year 
164.3, he publiſhed his famous poem, called“ Cooper's Hill; 
a poem, ſays mr. Dryden, which, for majeſty of ſtile, is, 
“and ever will be, the ſtandard of good writing.” Mr. _ 

as 
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has celebrated this poem very highly in his “ Windfor Foreſt ;” 
and all the men of taſte have agreed in their commendations of - 
it. It is obſerved to be ſo much ſuperior to fir John Denham's 
other poems, that ſome have ſuſpected him, though without 
any juſt foundation, not to have been the author of it. Thus, 
in the Seſſion of the Poets, printed in Dryden's Miſcellanies, 
we have the following lines : | 


Then in came Denham, that limping old bard, 
Whoſe fame on the Sophy and Cooper's Hill ftands ; 
And brought many ſtationers, who ſwore very hard, 
That nothing ſold better, except *twere his lands. 


But Apollo advis'd him to write ſomething more, 
To clear a ſuſpicion which poſſeſſed the court, 
That Cooper's Hill, ſo much bragg'd on before, 
Was writ by a vicar, who had forty pounds for't. 


| | In the year 1647, he was entruſted by the queen with a 
meſſage to the king, who was then in the hands of the army, 
and to whom he got admittance by the help of his acquain- 

tance Hugh Peters; © which truſt, ſays he, I performed with 
great ſafety to the perſons with whom we correſponded : 
“ but about nine months after, being diſcovered by their 
knowledge of mr. Cowley's hand, I happily eſcaped both 
for myſelf and them.” This circumſtance of his life is rela- 
" ted by himſelf, in the dedication of his poems to king Charles II. 
. In April 1648. he conveyed away James duke of York into 
France, as Anthony Wood ſays; but lord Clarendon aſſures 
y us, that the duke went off with colonel Bamfield only, who 

contrived the means of his eſcape. Not long after, he was Hg. of Re- 

ſent embaſſador from king Charles II. to the king of Poland; bell. v. iii. 


a and William, afterwards lord, Crofts was joined in the em- P. 2. 
1. baſſy with him. Thus among his poems is one intitled, 
- „On my lord Crofts's and my journey into Poland, from 
. % whence we brought 10, ooo 1. for his majeſty, by the deci- 
2 * © mation of his Scottiſh ſubjects there.” About the year 
. 1652, he returned to England; and, his paternal eſtate being 
ihe greatly reduced by gaming and the civil- wars, he was kindly 
_ entertained by the earl of Pembroke at Wilton, where, and 
ear ſometimes at London, he continued with that nobleman above 
Il; a year. At the reſtoration he entered upon the office of ſur- 
is.” veyor-general of all his majeſty's buildings; and, at the coro- 
pe nation of the king, was created knight of the Bath. Mr. 
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Wood pretends, that king Charles I. had granted our poet tke 
reverſion of that place, after the deceaſe of the famous Inigo 
Jones, who held it; but ſir John himſelf, in the dedication 
of his poems, aſſures us, that king Charles II, at his depar- 
ture froin St. Germains to Jerſey, was pleaſed freely, without 
his aſking it, to confer it upon him. After his promotion to 
this office, he gave over his poetical lines, and ** made it his 

© buſineſs, he ſays, to draw ſuch others, as might be more ſer- 

Dedicat. « yiceable to his majeſty, and, he hoped, more laſting.” He 

was greatly valued for his admirable genius and his poetry ; 
but, upon ſome diſcontent ariſing from a ſecond marriage, he 
had the misfortune, amidſt all his glory, to loſe his ſenſes. 
However, he was ſoon after cured of this diſtemper, and 
wrote a fine copy of verſes upon the death of Cowley ; whom 
= he ſurvived but a few months; for he died at his office near 
Whitehall, which he had before built, about the rgth of 
March 1668, and was interred on the 23d in Weſtminſter- 
Abbey, near the graves of Chaucer, Spencer, and Cowley. 
His works have been ſeveral times printed together in one 
volume, under the title of “ Poems and tranſlations, with the 

„ Sophy, a tragedy.” The fixth edition is that of 1719. 
Theſe poems are ſomewhat above twenty in number ; one of 
which is, The deſtruction of Troy, or, an eſſay upon the 
e ſecond book of Virgil's Eneid.” In the preface to it, he 

. remarks, that it is a vulgar error in tranſlating poets to af- 
& fect being fidus interpres.— It is not any one's bufineſs 
c alone to tranſlate language into language, but poeſie into 
« poeſie: and poeſie is of ſo ſubtile a ſpirit, that, in pouring 
c out of one language into another, it will all evaporate ; and 
if a new ſpirit be not added in the transfuſion, there wilt 
« remain nothing but a caput mortuum, there being certain 
« graces and happineſſes peculiar to every language, which 
<« give life and energy to the words.” Mr. Dryden mention- 
ing our author's, mr. Waller's, and mr. Cowley's tranſlations 
from Virgil, declares, that © it is the utmoſt of his ambition 

Dedicat. to cc to be thought their equal, or not to be much inferior to 

I of ce them.” Another of his poems is intitled, * Cato major, of 

Dold age.“ Itistaken from the Latin of Tully ; but he tells 
us, that © intending to tranſlate this piece into proſe, where 

c tranſlation ought to be ſtrict, finding the matter very proper 

<« for verſe, he took the liberty to leave out what was only 

cc neceſſary to that age and place, and to take or add what 

« was proper to this preſent age and occaſion, by laying the 

<« ſenſe cloſer, and in fewer words, according to the ſtyle and 

car 
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ec ear of theſe times. The three firſt parts, ſays he, I dedi- 


& cate to my old friends, to take off thoſe melancholy reflec- 


< tions, which the ſenſe of age, infirmity, and death, may 


ce give them, The laſt part I think neceſſary for the con- 
c viction of thoſe many, who believe not, or at leaſt mind 
& not, the immortality of the ſoul,” &c. | 

Beſides this collection of poems and tranſlations, Wood 


mentions * A panegyric on his excellency the lord general 


George Monk, commander in chief,” &c. printed at Lon- 
don jn the year 1659, and generally aſcribed to him, though 
his name is not to it. A new verhon of the book of 


* Pfalms. A prologue to his majeſty at the firſt play preſented _ 


< at the Cock-pit in Whitehall, being part of that noble en- 
« tertainment, which their majeſties received on the 20th of 
November in 1660, from his grace the duke of Albemarle. 
The true preſbyterian without diſguiſe : or, a character of 
c a preſbyterian's ways and actions.“ Lond. 1680. Our 
Author's name is to this poem; but it was then queſtioned 
by many, whether he was the author of it. In the year 1666, 
there were printed hy ſtealth, in 8vo, certain poems, intitled, 
in four copies or parts, each dedi- 
cated to king Charles II. They were very ſatyrically written 
agajnſt ſeveral perſons engaged in the Dutch war in the year 
1665, At the end of them was a piece, intitled, “ Claren- 
% don's Houſe-warming“, and after that his Epitaph“; 
both containing bitter reflections on that excellent nobleman. 
Sir John Denham's name is to theſe pieces ; but they were ge- 
nerally thought to be written = the well-known Andrew 
Marvel : the printer, however, being diſcovered, was ſen- 
tenced to, ſtand in the pillory for the ſame, | 


DENNIS (Johx) a celebrated critic, was born in 
London in the year 1657; his father being a ſadler and emi- 
nent citizen. He was educated at Harrow on the Hill, and 
thence removed to Caius college in Cambridge in 1675. He 
took a bachelor's degree in that univerſity, and afterwards 
travelled through France and Italy. At his return he ſet up 
for a wit and a fine gentleman ; and having ſome fortune, 
which was left him by an uncle, held every attainment in con- 
tempt, that did not 7 00 to poetry and taſte. As contemptible 
as he is now become, he had then qualities enough to recom- 
mend him to the acquaintance of ſome of the moſt eminent 

erſonages for birth, wit, and learning; ſuch as the duke of 
Re the earls of Halifax and Pembroke, Walter 
= G 3 | Moyke, 
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Moyle, eſq; Dryden, Wicherly, Congreve, Southern, Garth, 
who really had an opinion of his talents : but the black paſſions 


were ſo predominant in him, and his pride, envy, jealouſy, 


and ſuſpicion, hurried him into ſo many abſurd and ridiculous 
meaſures, that his life appears to have been nothing but a mix- 
ture of folly and madneſs. Upon his firſt introduction to the 
ear] of Halifax, he had the misfortune to get intoxicated with 
ſome very fihe wines, which he had not been uſed to. Theſe 
had aſtrange effect upon him, and made him fo very impatient 
of contradiction, that, riſing on a ſudden, he ruſhed out of 
the room, and overturned the ſide-board of plate and glaſſes, 
as he went. The next morning ſeeing Mr. Moyle, who was 
one of the company, he told him he had quite forgot every 
thing that happened, for he was much in liquor, and defired 
he would tell him in what manner he went away: * Why”, 
ſaid mr. Moyle, © you went away like the devil, and took one 
« corner of the houſe with you”. | 

He began to be a writer as early, if not earlier, than 1690, 
and ſo continued to the time of his death, which happened in 
1733, in the 77th year of his age. He was always making 
attacks upon ſome- body or other, and thereby became em- 
brojled in quarrels, in which he generally had the worſt of it. 
In 1692, he wrote a Pindaric ode on king William, occaſioned 
by the victory at the battle of Aghrim ; and, in 1695, a Pin- 
daric poem, called The court of death”, dedicated to the 
memory of queen Mary, Upon the death of king William, 
he publiſhed another poem, called the Monument *; after 
which he wrote ſome pieces in proſe ; amongſt which, in 
1702, was, Prieſtcraft dangerous to religion and the go- 
< yernment”?, in anſwer to a piece of the celebrated dr. Sache- 
verell, intitled, The political union *; the deſign of which 
was to ſhew, that the church was neceſſary to ſupport the 
ſtate. He wrote two poems on the battles of Blenheim and 
Ramillies ; for the firſt of which he had a preſent of 100]. 
from the duke of Marlborough, and foon after, through his 
intereſt, a ſine- cure in the cuſtoms of about 1201. per ann. 

In 1704 came out his favourite tragedy, Liberty aſſerted', 
in which are ſo many ſevere ſtrokes upon the French nation, 
that he thought they were never to be forgiven. He really 
88285 himſelf, as it is related of him, that the king of 


France would never make peace with England, unleſs the 


Author of Liberty aſſerted' was delivered up to him: and 
upon this full perſuaſion of his own importance, is ſaid to 
have waitcd on his patron, the duke of Marlborough, when 

| | the 


he ſaw a ſhip failing, as he imagined, towards him. Upon 


him down to his houſe, that he might give him up to the 


' Pius and Virginia, which met with no ſucceſs, but for which 
he invented a new kind of thunder. Being at the play-houſEae +42 


thunder, he ſtarted up of a ſudden, and cried out aloud, * 


* cerning the ſtrange and deplorable frenzy of mr. John Den- 
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the congreſs was held at Utrecht for a treaty of peace, to de- 
fire « that no ſuch article might be ſtipulated, as his being 
<« given up”. The duke told him, that, „he was ſorry he 
« could not ſerve him, for he really had no intereſt with any 
c of the miniſters of that time; but ſaid, that © he fancied 
<« his caſe was not fo deſperate as he imagined ; that he had 
indeed made no ſuch proviſion for himſelf, yet could not 
« help thinking, that he had done the French almoſt as much 
<« damage as even mr. Dennis himſelf”. Another ftory re- 
lating to this affair is, that walking near the beach of the ſea, 
when he was at a gentleman's houſe on the coaft of Suſſex, 


. 
Fn fn Ines oo — L— 


this he ſuſpected himſelf betrayed, and therefore made the beſt 
of his way to London, without taking any leave of his hoſt, 
but proclaiming him a traytor, who, he faid, had decoyed 


French ; who had certainly carried him off, if he had not 
eſcaped as he did. | 


| — 
It would be endleſs to recite the ſtories which are told of 2 e 
this ſtrange man. In 1709 he publiſhed a tragedy called, Ap- ; 1 


/ - a 
"4 „ 
2A. C Xe Zo Mit q | 


a few nights after the ill fate of his own play, and hearing it »,., / 


F "Ri 
% That's my thunder, by G— ! How theſe raſcals uſe me 3 ra f 
« They will not have my play, yet fteal my thunder. iTi:ñ ul 
1712, he wrote againſt Pope's « Eſſay on criticiſm ”, and in, / FC "= 
1713, againſt mr. Addiſon's “Cato; which occaſioned a , /4,-- 
Pamphlet intitled, The Narrative of dr. Robert Norris con- 


: ade 

WA LAS An 1 711 
8 a . . » . 2 — - P 1 

<« nis”, now printed in Swift's Miſcellanies; and laid the 7, WE 4:24 
foundation of that quarrel], which provoked mr. Pope to put N 


him into his Dunciad. He wrote many other pieces, in all /-*/ © i 
which he ſhewed, that he had better talents (as far as he had {-# #/ frat 


producing any thing of himſelf; which made a ſmart fellow 1", 
ſay, that (Dennis was the fitteſt man in the world to inſtruct 
a dramatic writer; for he laid down rules for writing good 


<« plays, and ſhewed him what were bad by his own“. 


DERHAM (WILLIAM) an excellent Engliſh philo- 
ſopher and divine, was born at Stowton near Worceſter, upon 


the 26th of November 1657; and educated in grammar learn- ; 
ing at Blockley in that county. I the 14th of May 1675, 
| 4 5 22 0 OS 
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he was admitted into Trinity college Oxford; and by the 


time he took his bachelor of arts degree, was greatly diſtin- 
guiſhed for his learning, and other valuable and eminent qua- 
lifications. He was ordained deacon by dr. Compton, biſhop 
of London, upon the 29th of May 1681; and prieſt by dr. 
Seth Ward, biſhop of Saliſbury, upon the 9th of July 1682. 
He had been recommended by dr. Ralph Bathurit, the preſi- 
dent of his college, to this laſt biſhop, before he was in orders; 
who immediately after procured him a chaplainſhip to a lady 
of quality. On the 5th of July 1682, he was preſented by 
mr. Neville to the vicarage of Wargrave in Berkfhire; but he 
did not continue there above ſeven years, for on the 31ſt of 
Auguſt 1689, he was preſented by mrs. Jane Bray to the va- 
Juable rectory of Upminſter in Eſſex. This living, lying at 
not more than a convenient diſtance from London, afforded 
him an opportunity of converſing and correſponding with the 
greateſt virtuoſo's in the nation. Being therefore in a retire- 
ment, ſuitable to his contemplative and philoſophical temper, 
he applied himſelf with great eagerneſs to the ſtudy of nature, 


and to mathematics and experimental philoſophy ; in which 


he became ſo eminent, that he was ſoon after choſen fellow of 
the royal ſociety. He proved one of the moſt uſeful and in- 
duſtrious members of it, frequently publiſhing in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions curious obſervations and valuable pieces; 
of which theſe following are the particulars. 1. Part of a let- 
ter dated December the 6th 1697, giving an account of ſome 
experiments about the height of the mercury in the barometer 
at the top and bottom of the monument in London; and alſo 
a deſcription of a portable barometer. 2. A letter dated Ja- 
nuary the 13th 1697-8, about a contrivance to meaſure the 
height of the mercury in the barometer, by a circle on one of 
the weather plates: with a regiſter or diary of the weather, 
obſerved every day at Upminſter, during the year 1697. 
3. A letter to dr. Sloane; with a regiſter of the weather, 
winds, barometer's height, and quantity of rain falling at Up- 
minſter in Eſſex, during the year 1698. 4. A regiſter of the 
weather, &. as above, for the year 1699. In theſe regiſters, 
he exhibits to view, in ſeparate columns, every day, at the 
hours of eight, twelve, and nine, the weather, winds, clouds, 
height of the barometer, rain, &c. 5. Obſervations on the 
death-watch, or that inſect which makes a noiſe like the beats 
of a watch. 6. Obſervations on the weather, rain, winds, 
&c. for 1699, 1700, 1701, 1702, compared with other ob- 
ſervations made at Townley in Lancaſhire by mr. T — 

| | | and 
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and communicated to our author. 7. An account of ſome No. 288. 
ſpots obſerved in the ſun in June 1703. 8. Obſervations on No. 288. 
the great ſtorm, November the 26th, 1703. 9. The hiſtory No. 289. 
of the death- watch. From which the ſuperſtitious may learn, No. 291. 
to the great eaſe and comfort of their fouls, that the tickling | 
noiſe of this minute creature, which fills them with ſuch ter- 
rors and forebodings, is nothing more than a wooing act, and 
commonly heard in July, or about the beginning of Auguſt, 
10. An account of an inſtrument for finding the meridian, 
with a deſcription of the ſame. 11. Experiments on the mo- Ibid. 
tion of pendulums in vacuo. 12. A proſpect of the weather, No. 294. 
winds, and height of the mercury in the barometer, on the 
firſt. day of the month; and of the whole rain in every month 
in the year 1703, and the beginning of 1704: obferved at 
Townley in Lancaſhire by R. Townley, eſq; and at Upmin- 
ſter in Eſſex by our author. 13. An account of a glade of light No. 297. 
ſeen in the heavens, upon the 20th of March 1705-6. 14. No. 395 
Tables of the weather, &c. for the year 1505. 15. An ac- No. 309. 
count of a pyramidal appearance in the heavens, ſeen in Eſſex 
upon the 3d of April 1707. 16. Experiments and obſervations No. 316. 
on the motion of ſound; in Latin. 17. On the migration of No. 313. 
birds. 18. An account of an eſclipſe of the ſun, upon the 3d of No. 325. 
September 1708, as obſerved at Upminſter : and of an eclipſe 
of the moon, upon the 18th of September 1708. 19. An ac- No. 320. 
count of a ſtrange meteor, or aurora borealis, in Sept. or 
Oct. 1706. 20, An account of a child's crying in the womb. Ibid. 
It was the child of one Clark of Horn-Church in Eſſex, who No. 324 
was heard to cry in his mother's womb, at times, for five 
weeks. 21. The hiſtory of the great froſt in 1708. 22. Ibid. 
Account of ſpots obſerved in the ſun by our author, from 1703 
to 1708 ; and from 1707 to 1711. 23. Of ſubterraneous No. 330. 
trees found at Dagenham-Breach in Eſſex. 24. Account of No. 335. 
an eclipſe of the moon, ſeen at Upminſter upon the 12th of 
January 1711-12. 25. Of a woman big with child, and ha- No. 336. 
ving the imall-pox, delivered of a child having the ſame diſ- 
temper, an the 8th of September 1713. 26. An account No. 337. 
of the rain at Upminſter for eighteen years. 27. Tables of No. 341. 
the barometrical altitudes for 1708, at Zurich in Switzerland; | 
and of the rain of Piſa in Italy, and Zurich, and Upminſter, 
for 1707, 1708 : with remarks on the winds, heat, and cold, Ibid. 
&c. 28. Miſchiefs occaſioned by ſwallowing the ſtones of 
bullace and floes, This piece may be read with great advan- No. 349. 
tage by thoſe, Who fancy, very abfurdly, that the ſtones of 
ſloes, cherries, &c. arę uſeful in preventing a ſurfeit __ the 
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fruit. 29. Extrats from mr. Gaſcoigne's and mr. Crabtree's 
letters, proving mr. Gaſcoigne to have been the inventor of 
the teleſcopic ſights of mathematical inſtruments, and not the 
French. 30. Obſervations about waſps, and the difference 
of their ſexes. 31. Obſervations on the lumen boreale, or 


ſtreaming, on the 8th of October 1726. 32. Tables of the 


eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites, from 1700 to 1727; with re- 


marks on thoſe tables. 33. The difference in time of the 
meridians of divers places, computed from obſervations on the 
eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites. 34. A letter to fir Hans Sloane, 
bart. containing a deſcription of ſome uncommon appearances, 
obſerved in an aurora borealis, on the 13th of October 1728. 
35. Of the meteor called the ignis fatuus, from obſervations 
made in England by our author, and others in Italy, commu- 
nicated by ſir Thomas Dereham, bart. 
We have placed theſe ſeveral pieces here together, becauſe 
they are of the ſame kind and nature, and were all publiſhed 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions; we ſhall now return, and 
proceed to his other works. He publiſhed in his younger years, 
« The artificial clock- maker: or, A treatiſe of watch and 


% clock-work, ſhewing to the meaneſt capacities the art of cal- 
« culating numbers to all ſorts of movements; the way to alter. 


« clock-work ; to make chimes, and ſet them to muſical notes; 


and to calculate and correct the motion of pendulums. Alfo 


< Numbers for divers movements: with the ancient and mo- 
dern hiſtory of clock-work ; and many inſtruments, tables, 


and other matters, never before publiſhed in any other 


& book.” The fourth edition of this book, with large emen- 
dations, was publiſhed in 1734, 12mo. In the years 1711 
and 1712, he preached ſixteen ſermons at mr. Boyle's Lec- 
tures; which, having put into a new form, he publiſhed in 
1713, under this title, “ Phyſico- Theology; or, a Demon- 
<« ſtration of the being and attributes of God from his works 
of creation: with large notes, and many curious obſerva- 
tions. 8 vo. And in purſuance of the ſame deſign, he 
publiſhed, in 1714, Aſtro- Theology; or, a Demonſtration 
« of the being and attributes of God from a ſurvey of the 
© heavens. Illuſtrated with copper-plates.” 8vo. Theſe 
works, the former eſpecially, have been highly and juſtly va- 
lued, and have undergone ſeveral editions. In the year 1710, 
he was made a canon of Windſor, being at that time chaplain 


to his preſent majeſty, then prince of Wales; and, in 1730, 


received the degree of doctor of divinity from the univerſity of 
Oxford, on account of his learning, and the ſervices he had 
: done 
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done to religion by his culture of natural knowledge - Ob li- 


bros, as the terms of the diploma run, ab ipſo editos, quibus 


phyſicum et matheſin auctiorem reddidit, et ad religionem 
veramque fidem exornandam revocavit. But to go on with 
his writings. When Eleazar Albin publiſned his Natural 
hiſtory of birds, and Engliſh inſects, in four volumes, 4to, 
with many beautiful cuts, it was accompanied with very cu- 
rious notes and obſervations by our learned author. He alſo 
reviſed the Miſcellanea curioſa, publiſhed in three volumes, 
8vo, 1726. The laſt thing he publiſhed of his own compoſi- 
tion, was, „ Chriſto-Theology ; or, a Demonſtration of the 
« divine authority of the Chriſtian religion, being the ſub- 
« ſtance of a ſermon preached at Bath, on November the 2d, 
« 1729, and publiſhed at the earneſt requeſt of the auditory.” 
Lond. 1730, 8vo. But, belides his own, he publiſhed ſome 
pieces of the famous philoſopher mr. Ray, and gave new edi- 
tions of others, with great additions from the author's own 
manuſcripts. (See art. RAY.) To him the world is likewiſe 
indebted for the publication of the Philoſophical experiments 
« and obſervations of the late eminent dr. Robert Hooke, 
« and other eminent virtuoſo's in his time.” Lond. 1726, 
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8vo, with copper cuts. He communicated alſo to the royal Phil. Tranſ. 
ſociety ſeveral pieces, which he received from his learned cor- No. 366, 


reſpondents. | 

Thus this great and good man, having ſpent his life in the 
moſt agreeable and improving ſtudy of nature, and made all 
his reſearches therein ſubſervient to the cauſe of true religion 
and virtue, died at length, in his 78th year, upon the 5th of 
April 1735, at Upminſter, where he was buried. He left 
behind him a valuable collection of curioſities; among the 
reſt, he had collected a ſpecimen of inſects, and of moſt kinds 
of birds in this iſland, of which he had preſerved the male and 
female. It may be neceſſary juſt to obſerve, that dr. Derham 
was very well {killed in medical, as well as phyſical know- 
ledge; and was conſtantly a phyſician to the bodies as well as 
fouls of his pariſhioners. 


DES BARREAUX (JAuks pe Vartec, Lord) a 


French nobleman, and born at Paris in the year 1602, was, 
like the Engliſh lord Rocheſter, a great wit, a great libertine, 
and a great penitent. He made a vaſt progreſs in his ſtudies 
under the jeſuits, who, perceiving he had a genius capable of 
any thing, endeavoured to get him into their ſociety ; but nei- 
ther he nor his family would ever liſten to the propoſal. = 


369, 382. 
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did not love them, and uſed to rail at them in an agreeable 
manner. He was intimate with Theophile, who was advo- 
cate-general, and afterwards preſident in the parliament of 
Paris; and, being very handſome in his youth, it is faid, that 
Theophile was in love with him, and ſometimes even jealous 
of him, Some pretend, that he abuſed him ; but Des Bar- 
reaux's friends have aſſured us, that he always abhorred that 
unnatural vice. He was very young, when his father procu- 
red him the place of a counſellor in the parliament of Paris, 


His wit was admired there, but he would never report a caule ; 


for he uſed to ſay, that it was a ſordid occupation, and unwor- 


thy of a man of parts, to read wrangling papers with attention, 
and to endeavour to underſtand them. He loſt that place from 


the following cauſe. Cardinal Richlieu falling in love with 
the celebrated beauty Marion de Lorme, whoſe affections 
were intirely placed on our Des Barreaux, propoſed to him by 
a third hand, that if he would reſign his miſtreſs, he ſhould 
have whatever he ſhould deſire. Des Barreaux anſwered the 
propoſal no otherwiſe than in a jeſting way; feigning all 
along to believe the cardinal incapable of ſo much weakneſs, 
This enraged the miniſter ſo highly, that he perſecuted our 
counſellor as long as he lived, and forced him not only ta 
quit his place, but to leave the kingdom. 
As Des Barreaux loved his liberty and his pleaſures ex- 
tremely, he did not find himſelf unhappy in having quitted the 
long robe. He made a great number of Latin and French 
verſes, and ſome very pretty ſongs ; but he never purſued any 
thing but good cheer and diverſions. He was vaſtly enter- 
taining in company, and greatly ſought after by all men of 
wit and taſte. He had his particular friends in the ſeveral 
provinces of France, whom he frequently viſited ; for he took 
2 pleaſure in ſhifting his quarters, according to the ſeaſons of 
the year. In winter, he went to ſeek the ſun on the coaſts 
of Provence. He paſſed the three worſt months in the year at 
Marſeilles. The houſe, which he called his favourite, was 
that of the count de Clerniont de Lodeve in Languedoc; 
where, he uſed to ſay, good cheer and liberty were on their 
throne. Sometimes he went to mr. de Balzac on the banks 
of the Charante; but his chief reſidence was at Chenailles on 
the Loire. His general view in theſe ramblings was to ſearch 
out the beſt fruits and the beſt wines in the climates : howe- 
ver, it muſt be obſerved, in juſtice to him, that the pleaſures 
of the mind, as well as thoſe of the body, were ſometimes 
rhe occaſion of his journeys; as, when he went into Holland, 
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on purpoſe to ſee mr. Des Cartes, and to improve by the in- Baille 


ſtructions of that great genius. 

His friends and relations do not deny, that he was a great 
libertine; but they pretend, that Fame, according to cuſtom, 
has ſaid more of him than is true, and that, in the latter part 
of his life, he was convinced of the truth of religion. They 


ſay, that he did not diſapprove the truths of Chriſtianity, and 


wiſhed to be fully convinced of them ; but he thought nothing 
was ſo difficult to a man of wit as to believe. He was born a 
catholic, but he had not the leaſt faith either in the worſhip 
or doctrines of the Romiſh religion; and he uſed to ſay, that, 
if the ſcriptures are the rule of our actions and of our belief, 
there was no better religion than the proteſtant. However all 
this might be, it is certain, that four or five years before his 
death, he intirely forſook his vicious courſes : he paid his 
debts, and, having never been married, gave up the remain- 
der of his eſtate to his ſiſters ; reſerving to himfelf for life an 
annuity of four thouſand livres. He then retired to Chalon 


on the Saone, which he ſaid was the beſt and pureſt air in 


France; hired a ſmall houſe; and was viſited by the better 
fort of people, particularly by the biſhop, who afterwards 
ſpoke well of him. He died in that city, like a good Chriſtian, 
in the year 1674. He had made a devout ſonnet two or three 
years before his death, which being reckoned a very fine one, 
and not eaſily to be met with, we will here inſert at length: 


Grand Dieu, tes jugemens ſont remplis d'equitez 
Toujours tu prens plaiſir a nous Etre propice : 
Mais j'ai tant fait de mal, que jamais ta bonte 

© Ne me pardonnera fans choquer ta juſtice. 

< Oliiy, mon Dieu, la grandeur de mon impietẽ 
Ne laiſſe a ton pouvoir que le choix du ſuplice : 
Ton intereſt s' oppoſe a ma felicite; 

Et ta clemence meme attend que je periſſe: 

« Contente ton deſir puis qu'il t'eſt glorieux ; 

< Offenſe toy des pleurs qui coulent de mes yeux; 
Donne, frappe, ill eſt temps, rens moi guerre pour guerre: 
£ Fadore en periſſant la raiſon qui taigrit : 

Mais deſſus quel endroit tombera ton tonnerre, 
Qui ne ſoit tout couvert du ſang de Jeſus Chriſt,” 
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did not love them, and uſed to rail at them in an agreeable 
manner. He was intimate with Theophile, who was advo- 
cate-general, and afterwards preſident in the parliament of 
Paris; and, being very handſome in his youth, it is ſaid, that 
Theophile was in love with him, and ſometimes even jealous 
of him. Some pretend, that he abuſed him; but Des Bar- 
reaux's friends have aſſured us, that he always abhorred that 
unnatural vice. He was very young, when his father procu- 
red him the place of a counſellor in the parliament of Paris, 
His wit was admired there, but he would never report a cauſe; 
for he uſed to ſay, that it was a ſordid occupation, and unwor- 
thy of a man of parts, to read wrangling papers with attention, 
and to endeavour to underſtand them. He loſt that place from 
the following cauſe. Cardinal Richlieu falling in love with 
the celebrated beauty Marion de Lorme, whoſe affections 
were intirely placed on our Des Barreaux, propoſed to him by 
a third hand, that if he would reſign his miſtreſs, he ſhould 
have whatever he ſhould deſire. Des Barreaux anſwered the 
propoſal no otherwiſe than in. a jeſting way; feigning all 
along to believe the cardinal incapable of ſo much weakneſs, 
This enraged the miniſter fo highly, that he perſecuted our 
counſellor as long as he lived, and forced him not only ta 
quit his place, but to leave the kingdom. 
As Des Barreaux loved his liberty and his pleaſures ex- 
tremely, he did not find himſelf unhappy in having quitted the 
long robe. He made a great number of Latin and French 
verſes, and ſome very pretty ſongs ; but he never purſued any 
thing but good cheer and diverſions. He was vaſtly enter- 
taining in company, and greatly ſought after by all men of 
wit and taſte. He had his particular friends in the ſeveral 
provinces of France, whom he frequent]y viſited ; for he took 
a pleaſure in ſhifting his quarters, according to the ſeaſons of 
the year. In winter, he went to ſeek the ſun on the coaſts 
of Provence. He paſſed the three worſt months in the year at 
Marſeilles. The houſe, which he called his favourite, was 
that of the count de Clerniont de Lodeve in Languedoc; 
where, he uſed to ſay, good cheer and liberty were on their 
throne. Sometimes he went to mr. de Balzac on the banks 
of the Charante ; but his chief reſidence was at Chenailles on 
the Loire. His general view in theſe ramblings was to ſearch 
out the beſt fruits and the beſt wines in the climates : howe- 
ver, it muſt be obſerved, in juſtice to him, that the pleaſures 
of the mind, as well as thoſe of the body, were ſometimes 
rhe occai;on of his journeys; as, when he went into Holland, 
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ſtructions of that great genius. 

His friends and relations do not deny, that he was a great 
libertine; but they pretend, that Fame, according to cuſtom, 
has ſaid more of him than is true, and that, in the latter part 


of his life, he was convinced of the truth of religion. They 


ſay, that he did not diſapprove the truths of Chriſtianity, and 


wiſhed to be fully convinced of them; but he thought nothing 
was ſo difficult to a man of wit as to believe. He was born a 
catholic, but he had not the leaſt faith either in the worſhip 
or doctrines of the Romiſh religion; and he uſed to ſay, that, 
if the ſcriptures are the rule of our actions and of our belief, 
there was no better religion than the proteſtant. However all 
this might be, it is certain, that four or five years before his 
death, he intirely forfook his vicious courſes : he paid his 
debts, and, having never been married, gave up the remain- 
der of his eſtate to his ſiſters; reſerving to himfelf for life an 
annuity of four thouſand livres. He then retired to Chalon 
on the Saone, which he ſaid was the beſt and pureſt air in 
France; hired a ſmall houſe; and was viſited by the better 
fort of people, particularly by the biſhop, who afterwards 
ſpoke well of him. He died in that city, like a good Chriſtian, 
in the year 1674. He had made a devout ſonnet two or three 
years before his death, which being reckoned a very fine one, 
and not eaſily to be met with, we will here inſert at length: 


Grand Dieu, tes jugemens ſont remplis d'equite; 
Toujours tu prens plaiſir a nous Etre propice: 
Mais j'ai tant fait de mal, que jamais ta bonte 
© Ne me pardonnera fans choquer ta juſtice. 
Oüy, mon Dieu, la grandeur de mon impietẽ 
Ne laiſſe a ton pouvoir que le choix du ſuplice : 
< Ton intereſt s' oppoſe a ma felicite ; 
Et ta clemence meme attend que je periſſe: 
© Contente ton deſir puis qu'il t'eſt glorieux ; 
< Offenſe toy des pleurs qui coulent de mes yeux; 
Donne, frappe, ill eſt temps, rens moi guerre pour guerre: 
J adore en periſſant la raiſon qui taigrit : 
Mais deſſus quel endroit tombera ton tonnerre, 
Qui ne ſoit tout couvert du ſang de Jeſus Chriſt,” 
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The ſenſe FR this : 


Great God, thy judgments are equitable ; 
Mercy is {till thy darling attribute : | 
Vet ſuch a wretch, fo full of guilt am I, 
Though mercy pleads, juſtice forbids to fave. 
Yes, yes, my God, my great impiety 

Leaves thee the choice of puniſhment alone: 
Thy cauſe cries out againſt my happineſs, 
And ev'n thy clemency awaits my fall. 
Then ſatisfy thy glory's juſt demand, 
And let my falling tears provoke thy wrath : _ 
Now, thunder, ſtrike, and give me war for war : 
Falling I own the juſtice of the blow: 
But, mark'd for vengeance, let me not deſpair ; 
Fall where thy thunders will, the blood of Chriſt is there. 


DEVEREUX (RokERT) earlof Eſſex, is memorable for 


having been a great favourite, and an unhappy victim to the 


arts of his enemies and his own ambition, in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth. He was ſon of Walter the firſt earl of Eſſex, and 


born upon the 10th of November 1567, at Nethewood, his fa- 
ther's ſeat in Herefordſhire. His father dying, when he was 


only in the Toth year of his age, recommended him to the 
protection of William Cecil lord Burleigh, whom he appointed 


his guardian. Two years after, he was ſent to the univerſity 


of Cambridge by this lord, who placed him in Trinity-col- 
lege, under the care of dr. Whitgift, then maſter of it, and 
afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, He was educated there 
with much ſtrictneſs, and applied himſelf to learning with great 
diligence ; though it is ſaid, that, in his tender years, there 
did not appear any pregnant ſigns of that extraordinary genius, 
which ſhone forth in him afterwards. In the year 1582, ha- 
ving taken the degree of maſter of arts, he ſoon after left 
Cambridge, and retired to his own houſe at Lampſie in South- 
Wales, where he ſpent ſome time; and became ſo enamoured 
of his rural retreat, that he was with difficulty prevailed on to 
quit it. His firſt appearance at court, at leaſt as a candidate 
for royal favour, was in the ſeventeenth year of his age ; and 
he brought thither a fine perſon, an agreeable behaviour, and 
an affability which procured him many friends. By degrees 


he ſo far overcame the reluctance he ſhewed to uſing the al- 


fiſtance of the earl of Leiceſter, who had been his father's 
enemy, 


DEVERE UML 


enemy, that in the year 1585 he accompanied him to Holland, 
where we find him next year in the field, with the title of 
general of the horſe. In this quality he gave the higheſt proofs 
of perſonal courage in the battle of Zutphen, fought Septem- 
ber the 22d, 1586; and, on his return to England, was made, 
the year after, maſter of the horſe in the room of the lord 
Leiceſter promoted. In the year 1588 he continued to riſe, 
and indeed almoſt reached the ſummit of his fortune: for, 
when her majeſty thought ht to aſſemble an army at T'ilbury, 


for the defence of the kingdom, in caſe the Spaniards ſhould ' 


land, ſhe gave the command of it, under herſelf, to the earl 
of Leiceſter, and created the earl of Eſſex general of the 
horſe. From this time he was conſidered as the favourite de- 
clared; and, if there was any mark yet wanting to fix the 
people's opinion. in that reſpect, it was ſhewn by the queen's 
conferring on him the honour of the garter. 

We need not wonder, that ſo quick an elevation, and to ſo 
great a height, ſhould affect ſo young a man as the ear] of Eſ- 
ſex; who — from henceforwards a very high ſpirit, and 
often behaved petulantly enough to the queen herſelf, who yet 
did not love to be controuled by her ſubjects. His eagerneſs 


about this time to diſpute her favour with ſir Charles Blunt, 


afterwards lord Montjoy and earl of Devonſhire, coſt him 
ſome blood ; for fir Charles, thinking himſelf affronted by the 
earl, challenged him, and, after a ſhort diſpute, wounded 
him in the knee. The queen, fo far from being diſpleaſed 
with it, is ſaid to have ſworn a good round oath, that it was 
fit ſomebody ſhould take him down, otherwiſe there would be 
no ruling him. However, ſhe reconciled the rivals, who, to 
their honour, continued good friends as long as they lived. In 


the year 1589, fir John Norris and fir Francis Drake having 


undertaken an expedition for reſtoring don Antonio to the 
crown of Portugal, the earl of Eſſex, willing to ſhare the 
glory, followed the fleet and army to Spain; which diſpleaſing 
the queen very highly, as it was done without her conſent or 
knowledge, ſhe ſent him the following letter: Effex, your 
„ ſudden and undutiful departure from our preſence and your 
& place of attendance, you may eaſily conceive how offenſive 
it is and ought to be unto us. Qur great favours, be- 
* ſtowed upon you without deſerts, have drawn you thus to 
* neglect and forget your duty; for other conſtruction we 
cannot make of theſe your ftrange actions. Not meaning 
therefore to tolerate this your difordered part, we gave 


L diveGtions to ſome of our privy-counci!, to let you know 
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& our expreſs pleaſure for your immediate repair hither, which 
< you have not performed as your duty doth bind you, in- 
<« creaſing thereby greatly your former offence and undutiful 
« behaviour in departing in ſuch ſort without our privity, 
“ having ſo ſpecial office of attendance and charge near our 
& perſon. We do therefore charge and command you forth- | 
« with, upon the receipt of theſe our letters, all excuſes and 
cc delays ſet apart, to make your preſent and immediate re- 
Fuller's pair unto us, to underſtand our farther pleaſure. Whereof 
worthies in ( ſee you fail not, as you will be loth to incur our indignation, 
Hereford- (c and will anſwer for the contrary at your uttermoſt peril. 
Aire, p. 38. 4 The 1 5th of April 1589”. | | 
At his return, however, he ſoon recovered her majeſty's 
good graces: which he again hazarded by a private match 
with Frances, only daughter of fir Francis Walſingham, and 
widow of fir Philip Sidney. This her majeſty apprehended to 
be derogatory to the honour of the houſe of Eſſex; and, 
though for the preſent this buſineſs was palt by; yet it is 
thought that it was not ſo ſoon forgot: In the year 1591, 
he went abroad at the head of ſome forces, to aſſiſt Henry the 
Fourth of France : which expedition was afterwards repeated, 
but with little or no ſucceſs. In 1592-3, we find him pre- 
ſent in the parliament, which began at Weſtminſter upon the 
th of February; about which time the queen made him one 
of her moſt honourable privy council. He met however in 
this and the ſucceeding years with various cauſes of chagrin, 
partly from the loftineſs of his 6wn temper, but chiefly from 
the artifices of thoſe who envied his great credit with the 
queen, and were deſirous to reduce his power within bounds, 
Thus a dangerous and treaſonable book, written abroad by 
Parſons, a jeſuit, and publiſhed under the name of Doleman, 
with a view of creating diſtenſion in England about the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown, was dedicated to him, on purpoſe to 
make him odious, and create him trouble; and it had its ef- 
gianey's fect. But what chiefly ſowered his ſpirits, was his perceiving 
ſtate papers, plainly, that though he could in moſt ſuits prevail for himſelf, 
P. 35%» 357* yet he was able to do little or nothing for his friends. This 
appeared remarkably in the cafe of fir Francis Bacon, which 
the ear] bore with much impatience ; and, reſolved that his 
friend ſhould not go unſerved, gave him of his own a ſmall 
eſtate in land. There are indeed few circumſtances in the 
life of this noble perſon, that do greater honour to his me- 
mory, than the reſpect he ſhewed to men of parts and learn- 
ing. It was this diſpoſition of mind, which induced him to 
bury 
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bury the immortal Spencer at his own expence. It was this 
that, in the latter part of his life, engaged him to take the 
learned ſir Henry Wotton, and the ingenious mr. Cuffe, into 
his ſervice; as, in his earlier days, he had engaged the in- 
comparable brothers, Anthony and Francis Bacon, to ſhare 
his fortunes and his cares. (See CUFFE, &c.) or 
But to go on: Whatever diſadvantages the ear] might la- 
bour under from intrigues at court, the queen had common- 
ly recourſe to his aſſiſtance in all dangers and difficulties, and 
placed him at the head of her fleets and armies, preferably to 
any other perſon. His enemies, on the other hand, were 
contriving and exerting all they could againſt him. They in- 
ſinuated to the queen, that, conſidering his popularity, it 
would not be at all expedient for her ſervice to receive ſuch 
as he recommended to civil employments ; and they carried this 
ſo far, as even to make his approbation a ſufficient objection to 
men whom they had encouraged and recommended them- 
ſelves. In the year 1598, a warm diſpute aroſe in the coun- 
cil, between the old and wiſe lord treaſurer Burleigh and the 
earl of Eſſex, about the continuing the war with Spain. The 


carl was for it, the treaſurer againſt it; who at length grew 


into a great heat, and told the earl, that he ſeemed intent 
upon nothing but blood and ſlaughter. The earl explained 
himſelf upon this, and ſaid, that the blood and ſlaughter of the 
queen's enemies might be very lawfully his intention; that he 
was not againſt a ſolid, but a ſpecious and precarious peace; 
that the Spaniards were a ſubtle and ambitious people, who 
had contrived to do England more miſchief in time of 
peace, than of war; &c. The treaſurer at laſt drew out a 
prayer- book, in which he ſhewed Eſſex this expreflion, (Men 
cc of blood ſhall not live out half their days”. As the earl 
knew, that methods would be uſed to prejudice him with the 
people of England, ſuch eſpecially as got their living by trade, 
or thought themſelves oppreſſed by taxes levied for the ſupport 
of the war, he reſolved to vindicate his proceedings, and for 
that purpoſe drew up in-writing his own arguments, which he 
addreſſed to his dear friend Anthony Bacon. This apology 


ſtole into the world not long after it was written; and the 


queen, it is ſaid, was exceedingly offended at it. The title 


of it runs thus: + To mr. Anthony Bacon, an Apologie of 
e the Earle of Eſſexe, againſt thoſe which falſelie and mali- 


“ ciouſlie take him to be the only hindrance of the peace and 


& quiet of his countrie. This was reprinted in 1729, under 


ia. 


DEV EXE UX. 
the title of The earl of Eſſex's vindication of the war with 
« Spain, in vo. | all 
About this time died the lord treaſurer Burletgh, which was 
a great misfortune to the earl of Eſſex; for that lord, having 


ſhewn a tenderneſs for the earl's perſon, and a concern for his 


fortunes, had many a time ſtoed between him and harm. But 
now, his guardian being gone, his enemies acted without any 


reſtraint, croſſed whatever he propoſed, ſtopped the riſe of 


every man he loved, and treated all his projects with an air 
of contempt. He ſuccceded lord Burleigh as chancellor of the 
univerſity of Cambridge; and, going down, was there enter- 
tained with great magnificence. This is reckoned one of the 
laſt inſtances of this great man's felicity, who was now ad- 


vanced too high to ſit at eaſe ; and thoſe, who longed for his 


honours and employments, very eloſely applied themſelves to 


bring about his fall. The firſt great ſhock he received, in re- 


gard to the queen's favour, aroſe from a warm diſpute between 
her majeſty and himſelf, about the choice of ſome fit and able 
perſon to ſuperintend the affairs of Ireland. The affair is re- 
lated by Camden, who tells us, that no- body was preſent but 
the lord admiral, fir Robert Cecil, ſecretary, and Windebanke, 
clerk of the ſeal. The queen looked upon ſir William Knolls, 
uncle to Effex, as the moſt proper perſon for that charge: 
Eſſex contended, that fir George Carew was a much fitter 
man for it. When the queen could not be perſuaded to ap- 
prove his choice, he fo far forgot himſelf and his duty, as to 
turn his back upon her in a contemptuous manner; which in- 


ſolence her majeſty not being able to bear, gave him a box on 


the ear, and bid him go and be hanged. He immediately 
clapped his hand on his ſword, and the lord admiral ſtepping 
in between, he ſwore a great oath, declaring that he neither 
could nor would put up an affront of that nature; that he 
would not have taken it at the hands of Henry VIII. and in a 
great paſſion immediately withdrew from court. The lord 
keeper adviſed him to apply himſelf to the queen for pardon. 
He ſent the lord keeper his anſwer in a long and paſſionate 
letter, which his friends afterwards unadviſedly communicated : 
wherein he appealed from the queen to God Almighty, in ex- 
preſſions ſomething to this purpoſe : “ That there was no 


e tempeſt ſo boiſterous as the reſentment of an angry prince; 


ce that the queen was of a flinty temper ; that he well enough 


„knew what was due from him as a ſubject, an earl, and 


„ grand marſhal of England, but did not underſtand the of- 


« fice of a drudge or a porter; that to own himſelf a criminal 
was 


DEVERESEUT 


cc was to injure truth, and the author of it, God Almighty ; 
c that his body ſuffered in every part of it by that blow given 
cc by his prince; and that twould be a crime in him to ſerve 
cc a queen who had given him fo great an affront.” He was 
afterwards reconciled and reſtored in appearance to the queen's 
favour, yet there is good reaſon to doubt, whether he ever re- 
covered it in reality : and his friends have been apt to date his 
ruin from this unlucky accident. | ; | 

The total reduction of Ireland being brought upon the ta- 
pis ſoon after, the earl was pitched upon as the only man from 
whom it could be expected. This was an artful contrivance 


of his enemies, who hoped by this means to ruin him; nor 


were their expectations diſappointed. He declined this fatal 
preferment as long as he could; but, perceiving that he 
ſhould have no quiet at home, he accepted it, and his com- 
miſſion for lord lieutenant paſſed the great ſeal on the 12th of 
March 1598. His enemies now began to inſinuate, that he 


bad ſought this command, for the ſake of greater things which 


he then was meditating ;z but there is a letter of his to the 
queen, preſerved in the Harleian collections, which ſhews, 
that he was ſo far from entering upon it with alacrity, that 
he looked upon it rather as a baniſhment, and a place aſſigned 
him for a retreat from his ſovereign's diſpleaſure, than a po- 
tent government beſtowed upon him by her favour: «© To 
the queen. From a mind delighting in ſorrow, from ſpi- 
<« rits waſted with paſſion, from a heart torn in pieces with 
<« care, grief, and travel, from a man that hateth himſelf, 
and all things elſe that keep him alive, what ſervice can 
<< your majeſty expect, ſince any ſervice paſt deſerves no more 
* than baniſhment and proſcription to the curſedeſt of all 
“ iſlands? It is your rebels pride and ſuceeſhon mult give, 


* me leave to ranſom myſelf out of this hateful priſon, out o 
£ 


A 


„ ſhall bave no cauſe to miſlike the faſhion of my death, 
*« fince the courſe of my life could never pleaſe you. | 
< Happy he could finiſh forth his fate, 
In ſome unhaunted deſert moſt obſcure 
From all ſociety, from love and hate 
Of worldly folk; then ſhould he fleep ſecure. 
« Then wake again, and yield God ever praiſe, 1 
Content with hips, and hawes, and brambleberry; 
& In contemplation paſſing out his days, | 
** And change of holy thoughts to make him merry. 
H 2 « Why 


* 


my loathed body; which, if it happen fo, your majeſty 
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« Who when he dies his tomb may be a buſh, 
„Where harmleſs robin dwells with gentle thruſh, 


Your majeſty's exiled ſervant, 
| Robert Eſſex. 


The earl met with nothing in Ireland but ill ſucceſs and 
crolles ; in the midſt of which, an army was ſuddenly raiſed in 
England, under the command of the earl of Nottingham; no- 
body well knowing why, but in reality from the ſuggeſtions 
of the earl's enemies to the queen, that he rather meditated an 
invaſion on his native country, than the reduction of the Iriſh 
rebels. This and other confiderations made him refolve to 
quit his poſt, and come over to England; which he accord- 
ingly did, and preſented himſelf before the queen on the 28th 
of September. He met with a tolerable reception ; but was 
ſoon after confined, examined, and diſmiſſed from all his of- 
fices, except that of maſter of the horfe. In the ſummer of 
the year 1600, he recovered his liberty ; and, in the autumn 
following, he received mr. Cuffe, who had been his ſecretary 
in Ireland, into his councils. Cuffe, who was a man of his 
own make, laboured to perſuade him, that ſubmiſſion would 
never do him any good; that the queen was in the hands of a 
faction, who were his enemies; and that the only way to re- 
ſtore his fortune was to find a means of obtaining an audience, 
in order to repreſent his own caſe, let that means be what it 
would. The earl did not conſent at firſt to this dangerous ad- 
vice; but afterwards, giving .a looſe to his paſſion, began to 
declare himſelf openly, and among other fatal expreſſions let 
fall this, that © the queen grew old and cankered ; and, that 
& her mind was become as crooked as her carcaſe.“ His 
enemies, who had exact intelligence of all that he propoſed, 
and had provided effectually againſt the execution of his de- 
ſigns, hurried him upon his fate by a meſſage, ſent on the eve- 
ning of the 7th of February, requiring him to attend the coun- 
cil, which he declined. He then gave out, that they ſought 
his life; kept a watch in Eſſex-houſe all night; and ſum- 
moned his friends for his defence the next morning. Many 
diſputes enſued, and ſome blood was ſpilt: however, the earl 
at laſt ſurrendered, was carried that night to the archbiſhop's 
palace at Lambeth, and the next day to the Tower. On the 
19th of the ſame month, he was arraigned before his peers, 
and after a long trial was ſentenced to loſe his head: upon 
which melancholy occafion he faid nothing more than this, 

vir, 


DPEVERE UK 
viz. © If her majeſty had pleaſed, this body of mine might 
„ have done her better ſervice; however, I ſhall be glad if it 


46 may prove ſerviceable to her any way ? He was executed Camden's 
upon the 25th of February, leaving behind him one only fon Annals. 


and two daughters ; and was then in the 34th year of his age. 
As to his perſon, he is reported to have been tall, but not very 
well made; his countenance reſerved ; his air rather martial 
than courtly ; very careleſs in dreſs, and little addicted to tri- 
fling diverſions. He was learned, and a lover of learned men, 
whom he always encouraged and rewarded. He was ſincere 
in his friendſhips, but not ſo careful as he ought to have been 
in making a right choice; ſound in his morals, except in 
point of gallantry, and thoroughly well affected to the pro- 
teſtant religion. „ | 
It is to be obſerved, that concerning his execution, the 
queen remained irreſolute to the very laſt ; ſo that ſhe ſent 
fiir Edward Carey to countermand it; but, as Camden ſays, 
conſidering afterwards his obſtinacy in refuſing to aſk her par- 
don, ſhe countermanded thoſe orders, and directed that he 
ſhould die. There is an odd ſtory current in the world about 
a ring, which the chevalier Louis Aubery de Maurier, many 
years the French miniſter in Holland, and a man of great parts 
and unſuſpected credit, delivers as an undoubted truth; and 
that upon the authority of an Engliſh miniſter, who might be 
well preſumed to know what he ſaid. As the thing 1s re- 
markable, and has made much noiſe, we will report it in the 
words of that hiſtorian. © It will not, I believe, be thought 
either impertinent or diſagreeable to add here, what prince 
„ Maurice had from the mouth of mr. Carleton, embaſſador 
c of England in Holland, who died ſecretary of ſtate ; fo well 
& known under the name of lord Dorcheſter, and who was a 
«© man of great merit. He ſaid, that queen Elizabeth gave 
& the earl of Eſſex a ring, in the height of her paſſion for him, 
ce ordering him to keep it; and that whatever he ſhould com- 
«© mit, ſhe would pardon him when he ſhould return that 
pledge. Since that time the earl's enemies having prevailed 
c with the queen, who beſides was exaſperated againſt him 
for the contempt he had ſhewed her beauty, now through 
«© age upon the decay, ſhe cauſed him to be impeached. When 
c he was condemned, ſhe expected to receive from him the 
c ring, and would have granted him his pardon according to 
her promiſe. . The earl, finding himſelf in the laſt extre- 
% mity, applied to admiral Howard's lady, who was his rela- 
tion; and defired her, by a perſon ſhe could truſt, to deli- 
| | H 3 vor - 
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& yer the ring into the queen's own hands. But her huſsand, 
„ who was one of the earl's greateſt enemies, and to whom 
5 ſhe told this imprudently, would not ſuffer her to acquit 
herſelf of the commiſſion; ſo that the queen conſented to 
<* the earl's death, being full of indignation againſt fo proud 
and haughty a ſpirit, who choſe rather to die, than implore 
her mercy. Some time after, the admiral's lady fell ſick; 
and, being given over by her phyſicjans, ſhe ſent word to 
the queen, that ſhe had ſomething of great conſequence to 
<< tell her before ſhe died. The qucen came to her bed-lide ; 
„and haying ordered all her attendants to withdraw, the ad- 
„ miral's lady returned her, but too late, that ring from the 
earl of Eſſex, deſiring to be excuſed for not having returned 
& it ſooner, ſince her huſband had prevented her. The queen 
5 retired immediately, overwhelmed with the utmoſt grief: 
<& ſhe ſighed continually for a fortnight, without taking any 
„ nourjſhment, lying in bed intirely dreſſed, and getting up 
© an hundred times a night, At laſt ſhe died with hunger 
& and with grief, becauſe ſhe had conſented to the death of a 
& lover, who had applied to her for mercy ”. 

This ſtory is commonly treated as a fable; at leaſt, it has 
been thought a ſufficient confutation of it, to ſay, that queen 
Elizabeth was too old, when lord Effex firſt entered her pre- 
ſence, ever to conſider him in the light of a lover. On the 
other hand, fir Dudley Carleton, who is made the author of 
this ſtory, is allowed to have been a man of merit, who was 
not capable of forging ſuch a lye ; and ſo is the hiſtorian, who 
has recorded it. We will determine nothing ; but only ob- 
ſerve, that thoſe who treat it as a fable, allow, that ſomething 
of truth there certainly is, as to the queen's death being hat- 


- tened by an accident relating to a ring, and by her reflecting 
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on the death of the earl of Eſſęex. In the ceremony of her co- 
ronation, ſne was wedded to the kingdom with a ring, which 
ſhe always wore, till, the fleſh growing over it, it was filed off 
a little before her deceaſe. Opierving too, about the ſame 
time, that the Joſs of Eſſex, and the: confuſian of his friends, 
had put her intirely into the hands of thaſe who began to 
neglect her, and to court her ſucceſſor, ſhe could not help ſay- 
ing, in an exceſs of paſſion, © They have now got me in a 
& yoke: I have no-body left me that I can truſt: my condi- 
tion is the perfect reverſe of what it was”, It is alſo al- 
lowed, that a melancholy ſenſe of this brought her to her end, 
about twenty-five months after the death of the earl of 


Eſſex. 5 
3 D'EWES 


D*?*E WES 


 D'EWES (Sir SymonDs) an Engliſh hiſtorian and an- 


tiquary, was the ſon of Paul D'Ewes, eſq; and born, upon 
the 18th of December 1602, at Coxden in Dorſetſhire, the 
ſeat of Richard Symonds, eſq; his grandfather by his mother's 
fide. He, was deſcended from an ancient family in the 
Low-Countries, from whence his anceſtors removed hither, 
and gained a very conſiderable ſettlement in the county of Suf- 
folk. In 1618, he was entered a fellow commoner of St. 
John's college in Cambridge ; and about two years after, be- 
gan to collect materials for the forming a correct and complete 
hiſtory of Great-Britain. He was no leſs ſtudious in preſer- 
ving the hiſtory of his own times; ſetting down carefully the 
beſt accounts he was able to obtain of every memorable tranſ- 
action, at the time it happened. This diſpoſition in a young 
man of parts recommended him to the acquaintance of perſons 
of the firſt rank in the republic of letters, ſuch as fir Robert 


Cotton, mr. Selden, the learned Spelman, &c. In the year 


1626, he married Anne, daughter to fir William Clopton, of 
Eſſex, an exquiſite beauty, with whom he was ſo fincerely 
_ captivated, that his paſſion for her ſeems to have increaſed 
almoſt to a degree of extravagance, even after ſhe was his 
wife. He purſued his ſtudies: however, as uſual, with great 
vigour and diligence ; inſomuch, that, when he was little 


more than thirty years of age, he had finiſhed that large and 


accurate work, for which he is chiefly memorable. This 
work he kept by him, during his life-time; it being written, 
as he tells us in the preface to it, for his own private uſe. It 
came out afterwards with this title:“ The Journals of all 
<< the parliaments during the reign of queen Elizabeth, both 
of the houſe of lords and houſe of commons, collected by 
& fir Symonds D'Ewes of Stow-hall in the county of Suffolk, 
knight and baronet. Reviſed and publiſhed by Paul Bowes, 
of the Middle-Temple, eſq. Lond. 1682. folio”. In the 
year 1639, he was high ſheriff of the county of Suffolk, ha- 
ving been knighted ſome time before; and in the long par- 
liament, which was ſummoned to meet on the third of No- 
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vember 1640, he was elected burgeſs for Sudbury in the ſaid Ruſhworth's 


county. July the 15th 1641, he was created a baronet : ne- 


collections, 
Vol. i. P. 


vertheleſs, upon the breaking out of the civil war, he adhered 111. p. 8. 


to the parliament, and took the ſolemn league and covenant in 
1643. He ſat in this parliament till December 1648, when 
he was turned out among thoſe who were thought to have 
ſome regard left for the perſon of the king, and the old con- 
ſtitution in church and ſtate. He died on the 18th of April 
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1650, and was ſucceeded in his titles and large eſtate by his 
ſon Willoughby D'Ewes; to whom the journals abovemen- 
tioned were dedicated, when publiſhed, by his couſin and 
fir Symonds's nephew Paul Bowes, eſq; who was himſelf a 
gentleman of worth and learning. ST 
Though this gentleman's labours have contributed not a 
little to illuſtrate the general hiſtory of great-Britain, as well 
as to explain the ok. important traniactions of one of the 


his life have occaſioned him to have been ſet by writers in per- 
haps a more diſadvantageous light than he deſerved : not to 
mention that general one, common to many others, of ad- 
hering to the parliament during the rebellion. In the firſt 
place, having occaſion to write to archbiſhop Uſher in the 
year 1639, he unfortunately let fall a hint to the prejudice of 
Camden's Britannia ; for, ſpeaking of the time and pains he 
had ſpent in collecting materials for an accurate hiſtory of 


_ Great-Britain, and of his being principally moved to this taſk, 


Uſher's let- 
ters, p. 496. 


Vita Cam- 
deni, 


by obſerving the many miſtakes of the common writers, he 


adds, „And indeed what can be expected from them, con- 
&« {idering that, even in the ſo much admired Britannia of 
e Camden himſelf, there is not a page, at leaſt hardly a page, 


« without errors.” This letter of his afterwards coming to 


light, among other epiſtles to that learned prelate, drew upon 
him the heavieſt cenſures. Dr. Smith, the writer of the La- 
tin life of Camden, aſſures us, that his Britannia was uni- 
verſally approved by all proper judges, one only, ſir Symonds 
D'Ewes, excepted ; who, „moved, ſays he, by I know not 


« what ſpirit of envy, gave out that there was ſcarce a page, 


e KV Biſhop Nicholſon, in his account of Camden's 


XLV. 2 — work, ſays, that “ ſome early attempts were made by an en- 


228 vious perſon, one Brook or Brookmouth, to blaſt the de- 
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<< ſervedly great reputation of this work; but they periſhed 
and came to nothing; as did likewiſe the terrible threats 
given out by fir Symonds D'Ewes, that he would diſcover 
<< errors in every page. Biſhop Gibſon has ſtated the charge 


* 
* 


againſt this gentleman more mildly and modeſtly, in his life of 


amden prefixed to the Engliſh tranſlation of his Brittannia. 


An the year 1607, ſays the biſhop, he put the laſt hand to 
bis Britannia, which gained him the titles of the Varro, 
u dtrabo, and Pauſanias of Britain, in the writings and letters 


<« of other learned men. Nor did it ever after meet with any 
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te he had obſerved to a very great man, that there was not a 
« page in it without a fault. But it was only threatening 
« and neither the world was the better, nor mr. Camden's re- 


« putation e er the worſe for it”, We do not think fir 8y- 
monds defenſible for throwing out at random, as it ſhould ' 


ſeem, ſuch a cenſure againſt a work univerſally well received, 


without ever attempting to ſupport it: however, it may be 


remembered in his favour, that this cenſure was contained 


within a private letter; and that fir Symonds had a high 


ſenſe of mr. Camden's merit, whom he mentions very reſpect- 
fully in the preface to his journals, &c. 


Another thing which hurt his character with ſome particu- 
lar writers, was a ſpeech he made occaſionally in the long par- 


liament, upon the 2d of January 1640, in ſupport of the an- 


tiquity of the univerſity of Cambridge. This was afterwards. 
publiſhed under the title of A Speech delivered in parlia- 
« ment by Symonds D'Ewes, touching the Antiquity of 


« Cambridge, Lond. 1642. 4to”. and has expoſed him 
to very ſevere uſage from Anthony Wood, Thomas 
Hearne, &c. Other writers however, and ſuch as cannot in 
the preſent caſe be at all ſuſpected of partiality, have ſpoken of 
him much to his honour. "Thus mr. Eachard, in his hiſtory 
of England: * We ſhall next, ſays he, mention ſir Symonds 
« D*Ewes, a gentleman educated at the univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, celebrated for a moſt curious antiquary, highly 
ce eſteemed by the great Selden, and particularly remarkable 


&« for his journals of all the parliaments in queen Elizabeth's. 


e reign, and for his admirable manuſcript library he left be- 
« hind him, now in the hands of one of the greateſt geniuſes 
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« of the age” : meaning the late earl of Oxford. pe. 686. 


DIA GOR A8, ſurnamed THE ATHEIST, flouriſhed 


in the ninety-firſt Olympiad, that is, about 412 years before 
Chriſt; if a man can be ſaid to flouriſh at the very time, 
when he is obliged to fly the country he is in, to eſcape being 
puniſhed for atheiſm. He has uſually been reckoned among 


the philoſophers of Athens, becauſe he philoſophiſed in that 


city: yet he was not born there, but in the iſle of Melos, 


one of the Cyclades, or, as ſome ſay, in the city of Melia in 
Caria, He is ſaid to have been one of the moſt downright 
and determined atheiſts in the world ; for he made uſe of no 
equivocations or ſubterfuges, but plainly denied, that there 
were any Gods. The hiſtory of his atheiſm is thus told: He 
delighted in making verſes, and had compoſed a poem, which 
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106 BIA GOR AS. 
a certain poet had ſtolen from him. He ſued the thief; who 
ſwore he was not guilty of the crime, and ſoon after gained 
a great reputation, by publiſhing that work as his own, Dia- 
goras, conſidering that he who had injured him, had not only 
eſcaped unpuniſhed for his theft and perjury, but had alſo ac- 
quired glory thereby, concluded that there was no providence, 
nor any Gods, and wrote ſome books to proye it. Sextus Empi- 
ricus tells us, that, according to report, Diagoras the Melian 
Vas at firſt a dithyrambic poet, and as ſuperRitious a man as 
c any in the world. He began his poem in this manner; 
« By God and fortune all things are performed ;* but having 
<« been injured by a perjured villain, who ſufrered no puniſh- 
& ment on that account, he was induced to fay, © there was 
Adverſ. ma- no God:“ and we may venture to add, that Diagoras has 
_— p. not been the only philoſopher in the world, who has flung up 
"ts all religion in a pet, becauſe he could not explain ſome ap- 
pearances in the diſpenſations of providence. The Athenians 
ſummoned him to give an account of his doctrine, but he took 
to flight, which occaſioned them to ſet a price on his head. 
They publiſhed, by the ſound of a trumpet, the reward of a 
talent to any who ſhould kill him, and two to any who ſhould 
bring him alive; and they cauſed this decree to be engraved 
on a pillar of brafs. Their ſeverity extepded yery far, for they 
perſuaded all the cities of Peloponneſus to do the ſame ; but 
they could not get him apprehended, for, taking ſhipping, he 
was caſt away. Some of his profane repartees are preſerved. 
Being in Samothrace, he was ſhewed ſeveral pictures or votive 
tablets, which were hung up in the temples by perſons who 
had eſcaped ſhipwreck, and inſulted at the ſame time for not 
believing 1 in a providence: © There would have been many 
© more” ſaid he, if thoſe who had been loſt had dedicated 
Cicero de them.“ Again, Diagoras was on board a veſſel, caught in a 
_ Deor. violent ſtorm, in the height of which they began to fay to 
- him, that they well deſerved what they under went, for ha- 
ving taken on board ſuch an impious wretch as he was: Be- 
© hold,” anſwered he, the great number of veſſels, which are 
© expoſed to the ſame ſtorm as ours is; do you think, I am on 
Idid. £ board every one of them ?” 

Some ſay, that Diagoras owed his liberty to Democritus 
who, ſeeing him among a great many flaves that were expo- 
ſed to ſale, examined him, and found in him ſo happy a diſpo- 
ſition, that he bought him for ten thouſand drachms, and 

Suitas & made him, not his ſervant, but his 1 
Hely chius 5 
in voce la- DIC EAR. 
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| - DICEARCHUS, a diſciple of Ariſtotle, was born at 
Fo) Meſſina in Sicily, and flouriſhed about the 115th Olympiad, 
that is, about 310 years before Chriſt. He was a good philo- 
ſopher, hiſtorian, and mathematician, and compoſed a great 
many becks upon all ſubjects, and in all ſciences, which were 
much eſteemed. Cicero ſpeaks frequently in the higheſt 
terms of admiration both of the man and of his works. _ 
graphy was one of his principal ſtudies ; and we have a trea- 
tile, or rather a fragment of a treatiſe, of his ſtill extant upon 
that ſubject. It was firſt publiſhed by Harry Stephens in the 
ear 1589, with a Latjn verſion and notes; and afterwards 
y Hudſon at Oxford in the year 1703, among the © Veteris 
© geographiz ſcriptores Græcos minoxes, &c.* Pliny tells us, 
that Dicearchus, * a man of extraordinary learning, had re- 
* ceived a commiſſion from ſome princes, to take the height 
& of the mountains, and found Pelion the higheſt of them, 
6e to be 1250 paces perpendicular; from whence he conclu- 
c ded it to bear no proportion, which could effect the ro- 
e tundity of the globe.” He publiſhed ſome good diſcourſes Nat. hiſt; 
upon politics and government; and the work, he compofed lib. ii. 
concerning the republic of Lacedemon, was thought fo excel- 2" 
| lent, and ſo highly honoured, that it was read eyery year be- 
fore the youth in the aſſembly of the ephori. Cicero mentions 
a book of Dicearchus, wherein that philoſopher endeavours to 
prove, that the ſoul is mortal. His book upon the geography Tuſc. quæſt. 
of Greece, part of which we have obſerved to be ftill extant, J i. 
was inſcriked to Theophraſtus, who was his ſcholar, | | 


DICKINSON (EpmunD) a celebrated Engliſh phy- 
ſician and chemiſt, was ſon of the reverend William Dickin- 
ſon, rector of Appleton in Berkſhire, and born there upon the 
26th of September 1624. He acquired his claſſical learning at 
Fton ſchool, and from thence, in the year 1642, was ſent to 
Merton- college in Oxford, Having regularly taken the de- Wood's 
grees in arts, he entered on the phyſic line, and took both the _ 
degrees in that faculty ; a bachelors's upon the 3d of July 
1656, a doctor's on the 17th. In the year 1655, he publiſhed 
at Oxford his Delphi Phoenicizantes, &c. a moſt learned 
piece, in which he attempted'to prove, that the Greeks bor- 
rowed the ftory of the Pythian Apollo, and all that rendered 
the oracle of Delphos famous, from the holy ſcriptures, and 
the book of Joſhua in particular. This work procured him 
much reputation both at home and abroad, and dr. Gilbert 
Sheldon, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, is faid to have 
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DICK I NN; 
had ſo high a ſenſe of its value, that he would have perſuaded 
the author to have applied himſelf to divinity, and to have taken 
orders; who however was already fixed in his choice. To this 
treatiſe were added, 1. Diatriba de Noæ in Italiam adventu; 
ejuſque nominibus ethnicis: that is, “ A diſſertation on the 
coming of Noah into Italy; and of the names under which 
© he was known to the heathens.” 2. De origine Druidum ; 
that is, „Of the origin of the Druids.” 3. Oratiuncula 
pro philoſophia liberanda ; that is, A ſpeech in defence of 
* freedom in philoſophizing.” This had been ſpoken by him 
in the hall of Merton-college, upon the 10th of July 1653, 
and was the firſt thing which made him known among the 
fearned. 4. Zacharias Bogan Edmundo Dickinſon. A let- 
ter, filled with citations from the moſt ancient authors in ſup- 
port of his opinions, and the higheit commendations of his 
learning, induſtry, and judgment. The Delphi Phœnicizan- 
tes, &c. came out, as we have obſerved, firſt at Oxford in 
1655 in 12mo : it was printed at Franckfort 1669, 8vo, and 
at Rotterdam in 1691 by Crenius, in the firſt tome of his 


Faſciculus diſſertationum hiſtorico-critico-philologicarum, in 


Athen. 
Oxon. v. ii. 


col. 946. 


12mo. Afterwards he applied himſelf to chemiſtry with much 
aſſiduity; and about the year 1662, received a viſit from 
Theodore Mundanus, an illuſtrious adept of France, who 
encouraged him mightily to proceed in this ſtudy. At length 
he left his college, and took a houſe in the High- ſtreet, Ox- 
ford, for the ſake of following the buſineſs of his profeſſion 
more conveniently. In the year 1669, he married a firſt wife, 
who dying in child-bed, and leaving him a daughter, he ſome 
time after married a ſecond: but ſhe alſo dying in a ſhort time, 
he did not venture any more. His wives were both gentle- 
women of good families. 

On the death of the famous dr. Thomas Willis, which 
happened in the year 1684, dr. Dickinſon removed to Lon- 
don, and took his houſe in St. Martin's Lane ; where, ſoon 
after recovering Henry Bennet, earl of Arlington, lord cham- 
berlain to Charles IT. when all hopes of recovery were paſt, 
that nobleman introduced him to the king, who made him 
one of his phyſicians in ordinary, and phyſician to his houſe- 
hold. As that Prince was a lover of chemiſtry, and a conſi- 
derable proficient therein, dr. Dickinſon grew into great fa- 
vour at court ; which favour laſted to the end of his majeſty's 
reign, and that of his ſucceſſor James II. who continued him 
in both his places. In 1686 he publiſhed in Latin his Epiſtle 


to Theodore Mundanus, and alſo his anſwer tranſlated * 
| | 4 4 


DICKINSON. 
the French into Latin: for, in the year 1679, this chemiſt 


had paid him a ſecond viſit, and renewed his acquaintance. 
The title of it, when tranſlated into Engliſh, is, An epiſtle 
« of E. D. to T. M. an adept, concerning the quinteflence 
c of the philoſophers, and the true ſyſtem of phyſics : together 
. with certain queries concerning the materials of alchemy. 
To which are annexed the anſwers of Mundanus.” Oxford, 
1686, 8yo. The letter is dated from London, July 31, 
1683; and the anſwer of Mundanus from Paris, September 
22, 1684. After the abdication of his unfortunate maſter, 
dr. Dickinſon retired from practice, being in years, and much 
afflicted with the ſtone : nevertheleſs he continued to apply 
himſelf to his ſtudies. He had long meditated a fyſtem of 
philoſophy, not founded on hypotheſis or even experiment, 
but chiefly deduced from principles collected from the Moſaic 
hiſtory. Part of this laborious work, when he had almoſt fi- 
niſhed it, was burnt ; but, not diſcouraged by this accident, he 
began it a ſecond time, and did not diſcontinue it, till he had 
compleated the whole. It came our, in the year 1702, under 
the title of Phyſica vetus & vera, five tractatus de naturali 
veritate hexzemeri Moſaici, &c. that is, The ancient and 
c true ſyſtem of phyſics ; or, A treatiſe concerning the natu- 
cc ral truth of the Moſaic creation in ſix days. In which it is 
c proved, that the method and mode of the creation of the 
« univerſe, according to the principles of true philoſophy, are, 
& in a conciſe and general way, laid down by Moſes.” It 
was printed again at Rotterdam 1703 in 4to, and at Leoburg 
1705, 12mo. The reader will eaſily believe, that ſuch ſort of 
ſyſtems as theſe would not be likely to meet with any gracious 
reception here, when he conſiders that fir Iſaac Newton's 
« Mathematical principles of natural philoſophy” had been 
publiſhed twenty years; and as all or moſt of this author's 
works were written in the ſame hypothetical and viſionary 
way, this may explain the reaſon, why, though a man of 
great parts and learning, his name is at preſent ſcarcely known 
among us. However, it is certain, that he had his admirers 
then both at home and abroad, and it is more than probable 
that he may have ſtill; for if there is nothing fo abſurd, but 
has been aſſerted by ſome philoſopher or other; ſo there has 
been no philoſopher ſo abſurd; but has found ſome congenial 
ſoul or other to admire and extol him. | 
Beſides the pieces above-mentioned, he is ſuppoſed to have 
been the author of Parabola philoſophica, ſeu iter Philareti 
ad montem Mercurii: that is, A philoſophical parable, or 
8 ; « 2 
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« a journey to the mount of Mercury, by Philaretes.” He 
left behind him alſo, in manuſcript, a Lakin treatiſe < On the 
<< Grecian games,” which was annexed to An account of 
c his life and writings,” publiſhed at London in 1739, 8vo. 
He died of the ſtone, on the 3d of April 1707, being then 
in the 83d year of his age, and was interred in the church of 
St. Martin in the Fields, | | 


DICTYS CRETENSES, a very ancient hiſtorian, 

who, ſerving under Idomeneus, a king of Crete, in the Tro- 

Toffius de jan war, wrote the hiſtory of that expedition, in nine books: 
kift, Græc. and T zetzes tells us, that Homer formed his Iliad upon his 
plan. But here we. are to obſerve, that the Latin hiſtory of 

Dictys, which we have at preſent, is altogether a ſpurious 


piece. There are two anonymous writers {till extant, wo 


pretend to have written of the Trojan war previouſly to Ho- 
mer; one of whom goes under the name of Dictys Cretenſis, 
the other under that of Dares Phrygius. Before the hiſtory of 
Dictys, there are two prefaces; the firſt of which relates, that 
Dictys wrote fix volumes * of the Trojan war' in Phoenician 
characters, and in his old age, after he was returned to his 
own country, ordered them, a little before his death, to be 
buried with him in a leader cheſt or repoſitory, which was 
accordingly done ; that, however, after many ages, and un- 
der the reign of Nero, an earthquake happened at Gnoſſus, a 
city of Crete, which uncovered Dictys's ſepulchre, and expoſed 
the cheſt ; that the ſhepherds took it up, and, expecting a 
treaſure, opened it ; and that, finding this hiſtory, they deli- 
vered it into the hands of ſome-body, who ſent it to Nero, 
and he ordered it to be tranſlated, or rather tranſ-charactered, 
from Phcenician into Greek, From which fine ſtory nothing 
more has been concluded, than that this hiſtory was forged by 


ſome of Nero's flatterers, purely to curry favour with him: 


for he always affected a fondneſs for any thing relating to 
5 Trojan antiquities, and it is remarkable, that when Rome 
Fabric. was in flames, he rejoiced 2s having ſeen the deſtruction of 
Bibl: Græc. Troy. The other preface to Dictys is an epiſtle of L. Septi- 
* mius, the Latin tranſlator, in which he inſcribes it to Arca- 
dius Ruffinus, who was conſul in the reign. of Conſtantine; 
and tells him much the ſame ſtory of the hiſtory we have al- 
ready related. As for Dares Phrygius, who is called by Ho- 
mer, in the vth book of the Iliad, a prieſt of Vulcan, he is 
faid to have wrote a hiſtory © of the deſtruction of Troy' in 
Greek, which lian affirms to have been extant in his * 
; ang 
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and which Photius alſo mentions in his Bibliotheque. The 
original is loſt ; but there is a Latin tranſlation of it extant, 
which Cornelius Nepos is ſaid to have made. Nay, there is 
prefixed an epiſtle to Salluſt in Nepos's name, who 1s made to 
aſſure him, that he found this hiſtory of Dares, at Athens, 
written with his own hand, and that he had tranſlated it into 
Latin with the utmoſt eagerneſs and pleaſure. But this epiſtle 
is almoſt univerſally believed to be as ſpurious, as the hiſtory 
which it introduces : and with good reaſon, ſince they neither 
of them favour in the leaſt of the terſe and elegant ſtile of ſuch 
a writer as Nepos. 

The beſt edition of theſe ancient forgeries, under the names 
of $4 8 Cretenſis and Dares Phrygius, is that publiſhed in 
4to at Paris by Mrs. Le Fevre, afterwards madam Dacier, for 
the uſe of the dauphine, in the year 1680. 


DIDYMUS of Alexandria, an eccleſiaſtical writer of 
the fourth century. Nothing is more ſurprizing, than what 
the ancients have related of this father. St. Jerome and Ruf- 
finus aſſure us, that though he loſt his eyes at five years of 
age, when he had ſcarcely learned to read, yet he applied him- 
ſelf ſo earneſtly to ſtudy, that he not only attained, in a high 
degree, grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, muſic, and the 
other arts of philoſophers, but even was able to comprehend 
ſome of the moſt difficult theorems in mathematics. He was 
particularly attached to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures; and was 
pitched upon as the moſt proper perſon to fill the chair in the 
famous divinity-ſchool at Glens His high reputation 
drew a great number of ſcholars to him; among the principal 
of whom were St. Jerome, Ruffinus, Palladius, and Ifidorus. 


He read lectures with wonderful facility, anſwered upon the 


ſpot all queſtions and difficulties relating to the holy ſcriptures, 
and refuted the objections, which heretics raiſed againſt the 
orthodox faith. He was the author of a great number of works, 
which St. Jerome has preſerved the titles of, in his catalogue 
of eccleſiaſtical writers; and of many more whoſe titles are 
not known. There is nothing of his remaining, except a 
Latin tranſlation of his book “ upon the Holy Spirit,” to be 
found in the works of Jerome, who was the tranſlator ; ſome 
« Short ſtrictures upon the canonical epiſtles ;” 


tures, which were very large, are all loſt. He wrote com- 
mentaries upon Origen's books & of Principles,” which he 
defended very ſtrenuouſly againſt all oppoſers. He was great 

EN | BY admirer 


and a book _ 
<« againſt the Manichees.” His commentaries upon the ſcrip- 
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admirer of Origen, uſed to conſider him as his maſter, and 
adopted many of his ſentiments; on which account he was 


condemned by the fifth general council. He died in 395» 


aged 85 years. | 
DIEU (Lzw1s pe) minifter of Leyden, and profeſſor in 


the Walloon college of that city, was a man of great abilities, 


and uncommonly verſed in the oriental languages. He was 


born upon the 7th of April, in the year 1590, at Fluſhing, 
where his father, Daniel de Dieu, was miniſter. Daniel was 
a man of great merit, and a native of Bruſſels, where he had 
been a miniſter two and twenty years. He removed from 
thence in 1585, to ſerve the church at Fluſhing, after the 
duke of Parma had taken Bruſſels. He underſtood Greek and 
the oriental languages; and he could preach with the applauſe 
of his auditors in German, Italian, French, and Engliſh, 
The churches of the Netherlands ſent him, in 1588, over to 


queen Elizabeth, to inform her of the defigns of the duke of 


Parma, who ſecretly made her propoſals of peace, though the 


king of Spain was equipping a formidable fleet againſt Eng- 
land. Lewis ſtudied under Daniel Colonius, his uncle by his 
mother's ſide, who was profeſſor at Leyden in the Walloon 
college. He was two years miniſter of the French church at 
Fluſhing ; and might have been court-miniſter at the Hague, 
if his natural * 5 to the manners of a court had not re- 
ſtrained him from accepting that place. "There are ſome cir- 
cumſtances relating to that affair, which deſerve to be remem- 
bered. Prince Maurice being in Zealand, heard Lewis de Dieu 
preach, who was yet buta ſtudent ; and ſome time after ſent for 
him to court. The young man modeſty excuſed himſelf, decla- 
ring, that he deſigned to ſatisfy his conſcience in the exerciſe 
of his miniſtry, and to cenſure freely what he ſhould find de- 
ſerved cenſure: a liberty, he faid, which courts did not care 
to allow. Beſides, he thought the poſt which was offered him 
more proper for a man in years than a ſtudent. The prince 
commended his modeſty and prudence. He was called to Ley- 


den in the year 1619, to teach, with his uncle Colonius, in 


the Walloon college; and he diſcharged the duty of that em- 
ployment with great diligence till his death, which happened 
in the year 1642. He refuſed the poſt, which was offered 
him, of divinity-profeſſor in the new univerſity of Utrecht; 
and, if he had lived long enough, he would have had the 
fame poſt in that of Leyden. He married the daughter of a 
counſellor of Fluſhing, by whom he had eleven children. . 
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d He publiſhed, in the year 1631, a commentary on the four A®; 44.44 Wa 

25 Goſpels, and notes on the Acts of the apoſtles. His firſt care c . Coley 5 

55 had been to examine the Latin verſions of the Syriac New >” . 417436 
Teſtament, made by Tremellius and Guido Fabricius Bode- 5 "FI 115 

; rianus; and that of St. Matthew's Goſpel in Hebrew, made < / arm mal _ 

" by Munſter and Mercerus. He found a great many faults in C 1 

= theſe verſions; which put him upon examining the vulgar , ,;74 0 . 44M 

Me tranſlations, thoſe of Eraſmus and Theodore Beza, the Syriac, , /). , {,,--<. Wi 

87 Arabic, and Ethiopic. He compared them with one another, . Z 4 5 

1 and all of them with the Greek text. He publiſhed alſo tge 72 

; Revelations of St. John, which he printed both in Hebrew and - ad. / 

* Syriac characters, with a Latin verſion of his own. He pub- 

1 liſhed the hiſtory of the life of Jeſus Chriſt, written in the 

c Perſian tongue by the jeſuit Jerom Xavier, with learned notes ; 

b and he joined to the original a Latin tranſlation. The hiſtory 

3 of St. Peter, written in the Perſian language, was alſo pub- 

5 liſhed by him, with a Latin tranſlation and notes. He drew 

* up likewiſe Rudiments of the Hebrew and Perſian tongues, 


and a Parallel of the grammar of the oriental tongues. 
85 Some things alſo of ſmaller note were publiſhed by his friends 
after his death. Father Simon ſpeaks advantageouſly of the 


1 writings of Lewis de Dieu, in the 35th chapter of his “ Cri- 
a « tical hiſtory of the commentators on the New Teſta- 
Ty « ment”. 

= DIGBY (Sis EvxRARPD) an Engliſh gentleman, me- 
op" morable for the ſhare he had in the powder-plot, and his ſuf- 


fering on that account, was deſcended from an ancient and 
p honourable family, and born ſome time in the year 1581. 
"4 His father, Everard Digby, of Dryſtoke in Rutlandſhire, eſq; 


10 was a perſon of great worth and learning, had his education 


1 in St. John's college Cambridge, where he took the degree of 
- maſter of arts; and publiſhed ſeveral treatiſes, ſome on learn- 
wi ed, others on curious ſubjects: as, 1. Theoria Analytica 
_ viam ad monarchiam ſcientiarum demonſtrans. Lond. 1579, 


: 4to. 2. De duplici methodo libri duo, Rami methodum re- 
«x futantes. 1580. 8vo. 3. De arte natandi, libri duo. 1587. 


” 4. A diſſuaſive from taking away the goods and livings of the 
ef church. Lond. 4to. His ſon, of whom we are here ſpeak- Wood's A- 
l 8 ing, was educated with grear care, but under the tuition of _ 
N ſome Popiſh prieſts, who gave him thoſe impreſſions, which 35 
th . his father, if he had lived, might probably have prevented; 
71 but he died when his ſon was no more than eleven years of 

age. He was brought very early to the court of queen Eliza- 
He beth, where he was much taken notice of, and received ſe- 
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veral marks of her majeſty's favour. On the coming in of 
king James, he went likewiſe to pay his duty, as others of 


his religion did, was very graciouſly received, and had the 


State Tria's, 
v. i. p. 245. 


honour of knighthood conferred upon him, being looked on 
as a man of a fair fortune, pregnant abilities, and a court- like 
behaviour. He married Mary, daughter and ſole heireſs of 


William Mulſho, eſq; of Gothurſt in Buckinghamſhire, with 


whom he had a great fortune, which, with his own eſtate, 
was ſettled upon the children of that marriage. One would 
have imagined, that conſidering his mild temper and happy 


fituation in the world, this gentleman might have- ſpent his 
days in honour and peace, without running the ſmalleſt ha- 


zard of meeting that diſgraceful death, which has introduced 
his name into all our hiſtories : but it happened far other- 
wiſe. He was drawn in to be privy to the gunpowder-plot ; 
and though he was not a principal actor in this dreadful affair, 
or indeed an actor at all, yet he offered 15001. towards de- 


fraying the expences of it, entertained mr. Guy Fawkes, 


who was to have executed it, in his houſe, and was taken in 
open rebellion with other papiſts, after the plot was detected 
and had miſcarried. The means, by which fir Everard was 


wrought upon to engage in this affair, himſelf affirmed to be 


theſe : firſt, he was told, that * James had broke his pro- 
miſes to the catholics; ſecondly, that ſeverer laws againſt 

pery would be made in the next parliament, that huſbands 
would be made obnoxious for their wives offences, and that 
it would be made a præmunire only to be a catholic; but the 
main point was, thirdly, that the reſtoring of the catholic reli- 
gion was the duty of every member, and that, in conſideration 


of this, he was not to regard any favours received from the 


Thearraign- 
ment and 


execution of 


the late 
traytors, 
Lond. 1666. 


8vo, 


State trials, 
ibid. 


crown, the tranquillity of his country, or the hazards that 
might be run in reſpect to his life, his family, or his fortune. 
Upon his commitment to the Tower, he perſiſted ſteadily in 
maintaining his own innocence as to the powder- plot, and 
refuſed to diſcover any who were concerned in it; but when 
he was brought to his trial at Weſtminſter, January the 27th 
1605-5 indicted for being acquainted with and concealing 
the powder-treaſon, taking the double oath of ſecrecy and 


conſtancy, and acting openly with other traytors in rebellion, 
he pleaded guilty: After this, he endeavoured to extenuate 


his offence, 


y explaining the motives before-mentioned ; 
and then requeſted, that, as he had been alone in the crime, 
he might alone bear the puniſhment, without extending it to 
his family; and that his debts might be paid, .and 1 

a . ed. 


Free 


La) 


„C T | : 4715 
headed. When ſentence of death was paſſed, he ſeemed to 
be very much affected; for making a low bow to thoſe on 
the bench, he ſaid, „If I could hear any of your lordſhips 
ſay you forgave me, I ſhould go the more chearfully to the 

„ gallows . To this all the lords anſwered, God forgive 
you, and we do”. He was, with other conſpirators, upon Ibid, 
the 3oth of the ſame month, hanged, drawn, and quartered 
at the weſt end of St. Paul's church in London ; where he 
alked forgiveneſs of God, the king, the queen, the prince, 
and all the parliament ; and proteſted, that if he had known 
this act at firſt to have been fo foul a treaſon, he would not 
have concealed it to have gained a world, requiring the people 
to witneſs, that he died penitent and ſorrowful for it. Mr. Stowe's An- 
Wood mentions a moſt extraordinary circumſtance at his 125. 3 

, death, as a thing generally known ; namely, that when the pony. 

, executioner plucked out his heart, and according to form held 3323. 

it up, ſaying, << Here is the heart of a traytor ”, fir Everard %. Ale 
made anſwer, „Thou lyeſt ”. But perhaps, as generally as it Athen. Ox. - 

1 was known then, perſons may be found in this incredulous as above. , mn 

age, that would hardly have believed it, even if mr. Wood Yor 57 {4} 


f himſelf had actually aſſerted it. „5 
I Sir Everard Digby left at his death two you ſons, after 
- wards fir Kenelm and fir John Digby ; and exprefled his af- 


fection towards them by a well-written and pathetic paper, 
t which he deſired might be communicated to them at a fit time, 
as the laſt advice of their father. While fir Everard was in 
the Tower, he wrote, in juice of lemon or otherwiſe, upon 
ſlips of paper, as opportunity offered ; and got theſe conveyed 
to his lady by ſuch as had permiſſion to ſee him. Theſe notes, 
t or advertiſements, were preſerved by the family as precious 
relics ; till in September 1675, they were found at the houſe 
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5 of Charles Cornwallis, eſq; executor to ſir Kenelm Digby, 

d by fir Rice Rudd, bart. and William Wogan, of Gray's-Inn, 

1 eſq. 3 were 3 dae, the 1 Ss 

| againſt the traytors, and other pieces relating to the popi „ 

plot, printed by the orders of mr. _— Gorey; dated A 92 * 

0 the 12th of December 1678. In the firſt of theſe papers, > allot 
7 there is the following paragraph : Now for my intention, 7 

te < Jet me tell you, that, if I had thought there had been the 1 
z « leaſt fin in the plot, I would not have been of it for all the 1 
e, © world; and no other cauſe drew me to hazard my fortune 1 
0 * and life, but zeal to CT WS *, Here the * 1 
2 | ö 2 nas Ne 
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116 F 
has ample proof of that infatuation, which men of real abt- 
lities and virtue are, and always will, be ſubject to, when de- 
ſerting the light of their own reaſon, they ſuffer themſelves to 
be led by blind or knaviſh guides; and of that wretched zeal, 
which, under the notion of ſerving God, puſhes men ſo in- 
fatuated to the moſt horrid acts of inhumanity and cruelty in 
the deſtruction of his creatures. Tantum religio potuit 
ſuadere malorum. 


DIGBY (Sir KEN ELM) a very famous Engliſh phi- 

loſopher, and eldeſt fon of fir Everard Digby, was born at 

Gothurſt in Buckinghamſhire, on the 11th of June 1603 ; for 

| the authorities, which induced mr. Wood to hx his birth-day 
Athen. on the IIth of July, are not in any wile to be relied on. At 
Oxon. v. ü. the time of his father's unfortunate death, he was with his 
mother at Gothurſt, being then but in the third year of his 

age: but he ſeems to have been taken early out of her hands, 

ſince it is certain, that he renounced the errors of popery very 

young, and was carefully bred up in the proteſtant religion, 

under the direction, as it is ſuppoſed, of archbiſhop Laud, 

then dean of Glouceſter. Some have ſaid, that king James 

reſtored his eſtate to him in his infancy ; but this is an error: 

Coke's Re. for it was decided by law, that the king had no right to it. 
ports, part About the year 1618, he was admitted a gentleman-com- 
vii, p. 166. moner of Glouceſter-hall in Oxford; where he ſoon diſco- 
vered ſuch ſtrength of natural abilities, and ſuch a ſpirit of pe- 
netration, that his tutor, who was a man of parts and learn- 

| ing, uſed to compare him, probably for the univerſality of his 
Wood, cc. genius, to the celebrated Picus de Mirandula. After having 
cContinued at Oxford between two and three years, and having 
raiſed ſuch expectations of himſelf as he afterwards lived to 

fulfil, he left it in order to travel. He made the tour of 

France, Spain, and Italy, and returned to England in 1623; 

in which ſame year he was knighted by the king, to whom he 

was preſented at the lord Mountague's houſe at Hinchinbroke, 


on the 23d of October. In a very ſhort time after, fir Ke- 


nelm diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly by the happy application of 

a fecret he met with in his travels, which has ſince made fo 

much noiſe in the world, under the title of the ſympathetic 

Diſcourſe powder: the virtues of which, as he himſelf aſſures us, were 

upon the thoroughly inquired into by king James, his ſon the prince of 

weder ee Wales, the duke of Buckingham, with other perſons of the 

: ; higheſt diſtinction, and all regiſtered among the obſervations 
of the great chancellor Bacon, 2 | 

| ter 
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After the demiſe of king James, he made as great a figure 

in the new court as he had done in the old; and was ap- 
pointed a gentleman of the bedchamber, a commiſſioner of 
the navy, and a governor of Trinity-houſe. Some dif- 
putes having happened in the Mediterranean with the Vene- 
tians, fir Kenelm went as admiral thither with a ſmall fleet, 
in the ſummer of 1628; and gained great honour by his bra- 
very and conduct at Algiers in reſcuing many Engliſh ſlaves, 
and by attacking the Venetian fleet in the bay of Scanderoon. ' 
In the year 1632, he had an excellent library of manufcripts 
as well as printed books left him by his tutor at Oxford, who 
was deceaſed; but, conſidering how much the manuſcripts 
were valued in that univerſity, and how ſerviceable they might 
be to the ſtudents there, he moſt generouſly beſtowed them 
the very next year upon the Bodleian library. Sir Kenelm 
continued to this time a member of the church of England ; 
but going ſome time afterwards into France, he began to have 
/ religious ſeruples, and at length, in the year 1636, reconciled 

himſelf to the church of Rome. He wrote upon this occaſion 
to Laud an apology for his conduct ; and the archbiſhop re- 
turned him an anſwer, full of tenderneſs and good advice, but, 
as it ſeems, with very little hopes of regaining him. Sir Ke- Wharton's 
nelm, in his letter to the archbiſhop, took great pains to con- Troubles 4 
vince him, that he had done nothing in this affair precipitate- Atchbiheg 
ly, or without due conſideration : and he was deſirous, that Laud. vol. 1. 
the public ſhould entertain the ſame opinion of him. As no- p. 160. 
thing allo has been more common, than for perſons, who have 
changed their ſyſtem of religion, to vindicate their conduct by 
ſetting forth their motives ; ſo with this view he publiſhed at 
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- Paris, in the year 1638, a piece, intitled, A Conference 
5 with a lady about the choice of religion ”. It was reprinted 
1 at London in 1654, and is written in a polite, eaſy, and con- 
- ciſe ſtile. Letters alſo paſſed the fame year, between him and 
S his coufin lord George Digby, upon the ſame ſubject. The 
$ firſt from lord Digby to fir Kenelm is dated November the 
"a 2d, 1638, from Sherbourne; in which his lordſhip attacks 
of the authority of the fathers, and aſſerts their inſufficiency to 
7 decide the diſpute between the papiſts and the proteſtants. 
ic Sir Kenelm apologizes for them in a letter dated from London, 
2 December the 26th, of the ſame year: and in another letter 
os from Sherbourne, March the 29th 1639, lord Digby en- 
he larges upon and vindicates what he had ſaid in his former. 
* Theſe letters, as we have already obſerved (Art. DIGBY, 


lord GEORGE) were publiſhed at London in 165, and are 
er | 13 written 


118 D. 
written on both ſides with ſo much civility, that few contto- 
verſies have been managed with fo little acrimony. To ſay 
the truth, this is their chief merit; ſince the matters, to. 
which they relate, had been copiouſly and juſtly debated by 
Daille, and other able writers, long before. 

After a long ſtay in France, where he was highly careſſed, 

he came over to England ; and in the year 1639 was, with 

Sir Walter Mountague, employed by the queen to engage the 

papiſts to a liberal contribution to the king, which they ef- 

fected; and thereupon ſome ſtiled the forces, then raiſed for 

1 5 his majeſty, the popiſh army. In January 1640, the houſe 
emorials, - : , ö 

p. 32. of commons: ſent for ſir Kenelm Digby, in order to know how 

far, and upon what grounds, he had acted in this matter; 

which he opened to them very clearly, without having the 

leaſt recourſe to ſubterfuges or evaſions. Upon the breaking 

out of the civil war, being at London, he was by the par- 

liament committed priſoner to Wincheſter houſe; but at 

length, in the year 1643, ſet at liberty, her majeſty the 

queen dowager of France having vouchſafed to write a letter 

with her own hand in his favour. His liberty. was granted 

upon certain terms; and a very reſpectful letter written in 

anſwer to that of the-queen, Mr. Hearne has preſerved: a copy 

| Wares Of the letter, directed to the queen regent of France, in the 

Hemingforg language of that country; of which the following is a-tranſla- | 

Chronicon. tion: „ Madam, the two houſes of parliament having been 
p. 532% © informed by the ſieur de Greſſy, of the deſire your majeſty 
| « has, that we ſhould ſet at liberty fir Kenelm Digby; we 
« are commanded to make known to your majeſty, that al- 
« though the religion, the paſt behaviour, and the abilities 
of this gentleman, might give juſt umbrage of his practi- 
* ſing to the prejudice of the conſtitutions of this realm; ne- 
« vertheleſs, having ſo great a regard to the recommenda- 
« tion of your majeſty, they have ordered him to be diſchar- 
„ ged, and have authorized us farther to aſſure your majeſty, 
of their being always ready to teſtify to you their reſpects 
«© upon every occaſion, as well as to advance whatever may 
«© regard the good correſpondence between the two ſtates. We 
& remain your majeſty's moſt humble ſervants, &c.” In re- 
gard to the terms, upon which this gentleman was ſet at li- 
berty, they will ſufficiently appear from the following paper, 
intirely written with, as well as ſubſcribed by, his own hand: 
«© Whereas, upon the mediation of her majeſty the queen of 
% France, it hath pleaſed both houſes of parliament to permit 


me to go into that kingdom; in humble acknowledgment 
; 6 


J 
: 
. 


DIGBY. : 
<« of their favour therein, and to preſerve and confirm a good 
ce opinion of my zeal and honeſt intentions to the honour and 
“ ſervice of my country, I do here, upon the faith of a Chri- 


« ſhan, and the word of a gentleman, proteſt and promiſe, 


<« that I will, neither directly nor indirectly, negociate, pro- 
«© mote, conſent unto or conceal, any practice or deſign, 
ce prejudicial to the honour or ſafety of the parliament. And, 
« in witneſs of my reality herein, I have hereunto ſubſcribed 
« my name, this 3d day of Auguſt, 1643, Kenelm Digby.” 
However, before he quitted the kingdom, he was ſummoned 
by a committee of the houſe of commons, in order to give 
an account of any tranſactions he might know of between 
archbiſhop Laud and the Court of Rome; and particularly as 


to an offer ſuppoſed to be made to that prelate from thence of 


a cardinal's hat. Sir Kenelm aſſured the committee, that he 
knew nothing of any ſuch tranſactions; and that, in his 
judgment, the archbiſhop was, what he ſeemed to be, a very 
ſincere and learned proteſtant. During ſir Kenelm's confine- 
ment at Wincheſter-houſe, he was the author of two pieces 
at the leaſt, which were afterwards made public; namely, 
1. “ Obſervations upon dr. Brown's Religio Medici.” Lond. 
1643, 8 vo. 2. © Obſervations on the 22d ſtanza, in the 
c gth canto of the 2d book of Spencer's fairy queen.” Lond. 
1644, 8vo. 

Sir Kenelm's appearance in France was highly agreeable to 
many of the learned in that kingdom; who had a great opinion 
of his abilities, and were charmed with the life and freedom 


of his converſation. It was probably about this time, that, 


having read the writings of that great philoſopher Deſcartes, 
he reſolved to go to Holland on purpoſe to ſee him. He did 
ſo, and found him in his retirement at Egmond. There, 
after converſing with him upon philoſophical ſubjects ſome 
time, without making himſelf known, monſieur Deſcartes, 
who had read ſome of his works, told him, that “ he did not 
ce doubt but he was the famous Sir Kenelm Digby !” And 
ce if you, fir; replied the knight, were not the illuſtrious M. 
ce Deſcartes, I ſhould'not have come here on purpoſe to ſee 
« you.” Mri Defmoizeaux, who has preſerved this anecdote 
in his life of St, Evremond, tells us alſo of a converſation 
which then followed between theſe great men, about lengthen- 
ing out life to the period of the patriarchs. Deſcartes aſſured 
ſir Kenelm, that he had long been projecting a ſcheme for 
that purpoſe ; and a very notable one undoubtedly it would 
have been, if that LNG 94 but lived; but he had the 
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misfortune to die, juſt before he could bring it to bear. Sir 
Kenelm is alſo ſaid to have had many conferences afterwards 
with Deſcartes at Paris, where he ſpent the beſt part of the 
enſuing winter, and employed himſelf in digeſting that phi- 
Joſophy, which he had been long meditating ;z and which he 
N in his own language, but with a licence or privilege 

rom the French king, the year following. Their titles are, 
I. © A treatiſe of the nature of bodies.”. 2. A treatiſe 
c declaring the operations and nature of man's foul, out of 
« which the immortality of reaſonable fouls is evinced.” 
Both printed at Paris in 1644, and often reprinted at London. 
He publiſhed alſo, 3. Inftitutiorum Peripateticarum libri 
& quinque, cum appendice theologica de origine mundi.“ Pa- 
ris, 1651: which piece, joined to the two former, tranſlated 
into Latin by J. L. together with a preface prefixed in the 
ſame language by Thomas Anglus, that is, Thomas White, 
was printed at London in 4to in the year 1669. 

After the king's affairs were totally ruined, fir Kenelm 
found himſelf under a neceſſity of returning into England, in 
order to compound for his eſtate. The Parliament however, 
for reaſons which will preſently appear, did not judge it proper 
that he ſhould remain here; and therefore not only ordered 
him to withdraw, but voted, that if he ſhould afterwards at 
b any time return, without leave of the houſe firſt obtained, he 
, ſhould loſe both life and eſtate. Upon this he went again to 
France, where he was very kindly received by Henrietta Ma- 
| ria, dowager queen of England, to whom he had been for 
1 ſome time. chancellor. He was ſent by her not long after into 
= Italy, and at firſt well received by pope Innocent X : but mr. 
| Wood ſays, he behaved to the pope ſo haughtily, that he very 

quickly Joſt his good opinion; and adds farther, that there 

was a ſuſpicion of his being no faithful ſteward of the contri- 

| butions, raiſed in that part of the world for the aſſiſtance of the 

Athen. Ox- diſtreſſed catholics in England. After Cromwell had aſſumed 

on. the ſupreme power in this kingdom, ſir Kenelm Digby, who 

had then nothing to fear from the parliament, ventured to re- 

turn home, and continued here a great part of the year 1655; 

when it has generally been ſuppoſed, that he was embarked in 

Thurloe*'s the great deſign of reconciling the papiſts to the protector. 

ſtate papers. Many reaſons concur to make this opinion probable. It is 

VV. P. 195. certain, that he lived here in all the eaſe, freedom, and credit 
imaginable ; that he converſed intirely with thoſe who fa- 

voured that government; and that the protector himſelf was 

extremely fond of him, Tt is certain likewiſe, that he had 

| | pre- 
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preciſely his father's principles, and purſued nothing with fo 
much vehemence as the eſtabliſhment of popery in England, 
under any government, and upon any terms. Beſides all 
this, after fir Kenelm had left England, and was again in 
France, we find him not only applying to the government of 
England, and particularly to ſecretary Thurloe, for private 
favours, but in reſpect to matters of public concern, and on 
the behalf of the Engliſh merchants at Calais; who without 
doubt would not have applied to him, if they had not believed | 
his credit with the protector better than their own. Ibid. p. 244» 

After ſome ſtay at Paris, he ſpent the ſummer of the year 525, 
1656 at Toulouſe; where he converſed with —_— learned 7” © 4c | 
and ingenious men, to whom he communicated, not only,, 
jure. ar art phyſical, and philoſophical diicoveries of bas 322,229 OY N 
own, but alſo any thing of this nature he received from his + e 1 
friends in different parts of Europe. Among theſe was a re- © #7 by) - nn 
lation he had obtained of a city in Barbary under the king of 7 . 2 (oa; 
Tripoli, which was faid to be turned into ſtone in a very few , | 
hours, by a petrifying vapour out of the earth: that is, men, 05; PRs 
beaſts, trees, houſes, utenſils, and the like, remaining all in??œ <7 / ML 
the ſame poſture, as children at their mothers . breaſts, &c. out 1447 . 
Sir Kenelm had this account from mr. Fitton, an Engliſhman + / e 24M 
reſiding in Florence, as library-keeper to the grand duke of :/7-/ Wl 
Tuſcany ; and mr. Fitton from the grand duke, who a little Is 
before had written to the baſſa of Tripoli to know the truth. 
dir Kenelm ſent it to a friend in England; and it was at length 
inſerted in the Mercurius Politicus. This drew a very ſevere 
cenſure upon our author from the famous mr. Henry Stubbes. ; 
who called him, on that account, . The Pliny of his age for Animadver- 
« lying.” However, we may fay, in fir Kenelm's vindica- 1% »Fo. 
tion, that accounts have been given of ſuch a city by modern plus Ultra, 
writers; and that theſe accounts are in ſome meaſure con- p. 161. 
firmed by a paper, delivered to Richard Waller, eſq; fellow 
of the royal ſociety, by mr. Baker, who was the Engliſh con- 
ful at Tripoli, Nov. 12, 1713. This paper is to be found in 
the philoſophical obſervations and experiments of dr. Robert 
Hooke, publiſhed by W. Derham in 1726, 8vo ; and it be- 
gins thus: About forty days journey S. E. from Tripoli, 
« and about ſeven days from the neareſt ſea-coaft, there is 
a place called Ougila, in which there are found the bodies 
4 of men, women, and children, beaſts and plants, all pe- 
e trified of hard ſtone like marble.” And we are afterwards 
told, in the courſe of the relation, that 4 the figure of a mn 
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ct petrified was conveyed to Leghorn, and from thence to 

« England; and that it was carried to ſecretary Thurloe.” 
In the year 1657, we find fir Kenelm at Montpelier, in 
the ſouth of France; whither he went, partly for the ſake of 
His health, which began to be impaired by ſevere fits of the 
ftone, and partly for the ſake of enjoying the learned ſociety 
of ſeveral worthy and ingenious perſons, who had formed them- 
ſelves into a kind of academy there. To theſe he read, in French, 
his << Diſcourſe of the cure of wounds by the powder of ſym- 
« pathy.” It was tranſlated into Engliſh, and printed at 
London ; and afterwards into Latin, and reprinted- in 1669, 
with “ The treatiſe of bodies,” &c. As to the philoſophical 
arguments in this work, and the manner in which the author 
accounts for the ſtrange operations of this remedy, they were 
highly admired in thoſe days; and will be allowed to be very 
ingenious, though not very convincing, even in theſe. He 
ſpent the year 1558, and part of the year 1659, in the Lower 
Germany; and towards the latter end of the laſt mentioned 
year, returned to Paris, where we find him in 1660. He 
returned the year following to England, and was very well 
received at court ; although the miniſters were far from being 
ignorant of the irregularity: of his conduct, - and the court that 
he paid to Oliver, while the king was in exile. It does not 
appear however that any other favour was ſhewn him, than 
ſeemed to be due to a man of letters. In the firſt ſettlement 
of the Royal Society, we find him appointed one of the coun- 
cil, by the title of ſir Kenelm Digby, knight, chancellor to 
Sprat's hiſt. our dear mother queen Mary. As long as his health permit- 
c. P. 137. ted, he attended the meetings of this ſociety; and aſſiſted in 
the improvements that were then made in natural knowledge. 
One of his diſcourſes, -*© Concerning the vegetation of plants,” 
was printed at London in 1661, 8vo; and it is the only ge- 
nuine work of our author, of which we have not ſpoken. 
For though the reader may find in mr. Anthony Wood, and 
in other authors, ſeveral pieces attributed to ſir Kenelm 
Digby; yet theſe were publiſhed after his deceaſe by one 
Hartman, who was his operator, and who put ſir Kenelm's 
name in the title-page, with a view of recommending com- 
poſitions very unworthy of him to the public. It may be 
proper to obſerve in this place, that fir Kenelm tranſlated from 
the Latin of Albertus Magnus, a piece, intitled, << A trea- 
<« tife of adhering to God,” which was printed at London in 
1654, 8vo; and that he had formed a deſign of collecting and 

publiſhing the works of Roger Bacon. 1 
2 
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He ſpent the remainder of his days at his houſe in Covent-g7,; 4 WA , 1 9 
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coheireſs of fir Edward Stanley of Tongue: caſtle in Shropſhire; , 4 
and over it was erected to her memory a noble monument o 2 „ me 
black marble, with her buſt made of copper gilt: but this 4 ae, 12 
monument was deſtroyed by the fire of London in 1666. %, eee 
Mr. Wood tells us, that © his perſon was handſome and gi- „ e 
« gantic, and nothing was wantin ke him a compleat <<". 
gantic, and nothing ting to ma a compleat _ = e, 

& cavalier. He had, ſays he, fo graceful an elocution and—*©* <7 "ll 
e noble addreſs, that, had he been dropped out of the clouds 4ze = . IM 
< into any part of the world, he would have made himſelf re- A. , eee 
<« ſpected; but the jeſuits, who cared not for him, ſpoke ſpite- „ WY. 
« fully, and ſaid it was true, but then he muſt not ſtay there , 
& above ſix weeks. He had a great faculty, which proceeded eee. 4 
6 from abundance of wit and invention, of propoſing and _ a WK 
c porting matters to the virtuoſi, eſpecially to the philoſophic | 
a 
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te aſſembly at Montpelier, and to the Royal Society at home, FA . —_ 40 
« &c,” Sir Kenelm's library, which was juſtly eſteemed a 0 Pp gi . 
moſt valuable collection, had been tranſported into · France at Peel. or Ui: 
the firſt breaking out of the troubles, and improved there at a . cee Vu 
very conſiderable expence ; but, as he was no ſubject of his 7-5 eee Fl. 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty's, it became, according to that branch 15 > 4 | | 
of the prerogative, which the French - {tile Droit d Aubain, g. 1 
the property of the crown upon {ir Kenelm's deceaſe. Sir Aa, e, Kew ig. 
Kenelm left an only ſon, John Dizby, eſq; who ſucceeded to'g@-./a WM 
the family eſtate. He had an elder ſon, Kenelm Digby, eſqz , _ A 4 


of great abilities and virtues; but this gentleman appearing in 0 
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arms for king Charles I, after that monarch was utterly incas amr? 
pable of making the leaſt reſiſtance, was flain at the battle GH. __ 
St. Neot's in Huntingdonſhire, upon the 7th of July 1648. ,,.75- Ag bbemdh 1 
Me cannot conclude this article better, than by the following . | 60 
verſes, compoſed by way of epitaph upon ſir Kenelm Digby T4 72 _ 
and which we here preſent the reader, as we hind them in the Gf hl com 5 - "WM 
Biographia Britannica: 
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c Under this tomb the matchleſs DIGBY lies, 
« DIGBY the great, the valiant, and the wiſe; 
« 'This age's wonder, for his noble parts, 

& Skill'd in fix tongues, and learn'd in all the arts: 
4 Born on the day he died, the 11th of June, 

&« And that day bravely fought at Scanderoon. 

cc It's rare, that one and the fame day ſhould be 

e His day of birth, of death, of victory. 
R. FERRAR. 


DIGBY (Lord Grog) an Engliſh nobleman of great 
parts, was ſon of John Digby, earl of Briſtol, and born at 
Madrid in October 1612. In the year 1626 he was entered 
of Magdalen- college in Oxford; where he lived in great fa- 
miliarity with the well-known Peter Heylin, and gave mani- 
feſt proofs of thoſe great endowments, for which he was after- 
wards ſo diſtinguiſned. In 1636, he was created a maſter of 


arts there, juſt after Charles I. had left Oxford; where he had 


been ſplendidly entertained by the univerſity, and particularly 
at St. John's college, by dr. Laud, afterwards archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. In the beginning of the long parliament, he was 
diſaffected to the court, and appointed one of the committee, 
to prepare a charge againſt the earl of Strafford, in 1640; but 


afterwards would not conſent to the bill, “not only, as he 


Clarendon's 
Hiſt. &c. 
bock iii. 


c ſaid, becauſe he was unſatisfied in the matter of law, but 
& for that he was more unſatisfied in the matter of fact.“ 
From that time he became a declared enemy to the parlia- 
ment, and ſhewed his diſlike of their proceedings in a warm 
ſpeech againſt them, which he made at the paſſing the bill of 
attainder againſt the faid earl in April 1641. This ſpeech 
was condemned to be burnt, and himſelf, in June following, 
expelled the houſe of commons. In 8 1641-2, he 
went on a meſſage, from his majeſty to Kingſton upon 
Thames, to certain gentlemen there, with a coach and ſix 
horſes. This they improved into a warlike appearance; and 
accordingly he was accuſed of high treaſon in parliament, 
upon pretence of his levying war at Kingſton upon Thames. 
Lord Clarendon mentions © this ſevere proſecution of a young 


e nobleman of admirable parts and eminent hopes, in ſo im- 


Hiſtory, &c. 
book iv. 


& placable a manner, as a moſt pertinent inſtance of the ty- 
& ranny and injuſtice of thoſe times.” Lord Digby, finding 
what umbrage he had given to the parliament, and how 


odious they had made him to the people, obtained leave, * 
| a li- 


DIGBY. 


a licence from his majeſty, to tranſport himſelf into Hol- 
land. From hence he wrote ſeveral letters to his friends, and 
one to the queen, which was carried by a perfidious confident 
to the parliament, and opened. In a ſecret expedition after- 
wards to the king, he was taken by one of the parliament's 
ſhips, and carried to Hull ; but being in ſuch a diſguiſe, that 
not his neareſt relation could have known him, he brought 
himſelf off very dexterouſly by his artful management of the 
governor fir John Hotham. In 1643 he was made one of the 
ſecretaries of ſtate to his majeſty, and high ſteward of the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, in the room of William lord Say. In the 
latter end of 1645, he went into Ireland, and expoſed himſelf 
to great hazards of his life, for the ſervice of the king : from 
thence he paſſed over to Jerſey, where the prince of Wales 
was, and after that into France, in order to tranſact ſome 
important matters with the queen and cardinal Mazarine. 
Upon the death of the king, he was exempted from pardon by 
the parliament, and obliged to live in exile, till the reſtoration 
of Charles II. when he was reſtored to all he had loſt, and 
made knight of the Garter. He became very active in public 
affairs, ſpoke frequently in parliament, and diſtinguifhed him- 
ſelf by his enmity to * Clarendon while chancellor. He 
died at Chelſea, March 20, 1676, after ſucceeding his father 
as earl of Briſtol. | | 
He was, as lord Clarendon deſcribes him, “ a man of very 
extraordinary parts by nature and art, and had as good an 
education as any man of that age in any country: a grace- 
& ful and beautiful perſon ; of great eloquence and becoming- 
© neſs in diſcourſe, and of ſo univerſal a knowledge, that he 
© never wanted a ſubject for it. He had from his youth, by 
<« the diſobligations his family had undergone from the duke 
of Buckingham, and by ſome diſappointments which obliged 
him to a country life, contracted a prejudice and ill- will to 
the court; but growing weary of the violent counſels of 
© the parliament, he withdrew himſelf from them, and was 
% removed by the king from that houſe into the houſe of 
_ [46 lords.” N. 
to be found in our hiſtorical collections. There are alſo let- 
ters of his to his couſin the famous ſir Kenelm Digby concern- 
ing religion, which are finely written; and which ſhew him 
to have been a very conſiderable ſcholar and divine, as well as 
a ſtateſman and man of parts. They were publiſhed in 12mo 
at London, in the year 1651, and are of a controverſial kind: 
wherein lord Digby endeavours to ſhew againſt fir Kenelm, 
5 | | that 
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any of his ſpeeches and letters are ſtill extant, A &c. 
IV. 
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that the Roman-catholic religion has no foundation * on 
tradition, or the authority of the fathers,” &c. Yet after- 
wards he became a papiſt himſelf; which, with ſeveral other 
inconſiſtencies in his character, occaſioned a late writer to de- 
ſcribe him in the following ſevere terms: He was (ſays he) 
„ a ſingular perſon, whoſe life was one contradiction. He 
* wrote againſt popery, and embraced it: he was a zealous 
«© oppoſer of the court, and a ſacrifice for it: was conſcien- 
« ciouſly converted in the midſt of his proſecution of lord 
« Strafford, and was moſt unconſcientioufly a proſecutor of 
lord Clarendon. With great parts, he always hurt himſelf 
« and his friends: with romantic bravery, he was always an 
* unſucceſsful commander. He ſpoke for the teſt- act, though 
% a Roman-catholic ; and addicted himſelf to aſtrology, on 
ce the birth- day of true philoſophy.” . 
DIGBY (Jon x) earl of Briftol, and father of the lord 
George Digby, was by no means an inconſiderable man, 
though checked by the circumſtances of his times from making 
ſo great a figure as his ſon. He was deſcended from an an- 
cient and genteel family, living at Coleſhill in Warwickſhire, 
and born in February 1580. He was entered a commoner of 
Magdalen- college in Oxford, in the year 1595; and, the 
year following, diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a poet by a copy of 
<« verſes made upon the death of fir Henry Unton of Wadley 
in Berks.” Afterwards he travelled into France and Italy, 
and returned from thence a perfectly accomplithed gentleman : 
ſo that, ſoon falling under the notice of king James, he was 
admitted gentleman of the privy-chamber, and one of his ma- 
jeſty's carvers, in the year 1605. In February following he 
received the honour of knighthood ; and, in Aprill 1611, was 
ſent ambaſſador into Spain, as he was afterwards again in 
1614. In April 1616, he was admitted one of the king's 
privy-council, and vice-chamberlain of his majeſty's houſhold ; 
and, in 1618, was advanced to the dignity of a baron, by the 
title of the lord Digby of Sherbourne in Dorſetſhire. In 
1620, he was ſent ambaſſador to the archduke Albert, and 
the year following to Ferdinand the emperor; as alſo to the 
duke of Bavaria. In 1622, he was ſent ambaſſador extraor- 
dinary to Spain, concerning the marriage between prince 
Charles and Maria daughter of Philip HI. and the ſame year 
was created earl of Briſtol. Being attacked, after his return 
to England, by that overbearing man the duke of Bucking- 
ham, he repelled and worſted htm ; and ſhone greatly _— 
e 


DIGBY. 227 
| the diſcontented in parliament. But the violences of that aſ- 
ſembly ſoon diſguſting him, he left them, and became a zea- 
lous adherer to the king and his cauſe ; for which at length he 
ſuffered exile, and the loſs of his eſtate. He died at Paris, 
upon the 21ſt of January 1652-3. 

He was the author of ſeveral works. Beſides .the verſes 
above-mentioned, he compoſed other poems; one of which, 
an air for three voices, was ſet by H. Lawes, and publiſhed in 
his © Airs and Dialogues” at London in 1653. 1. „A tract, 
„ wherein are ſet down thoſe motives and ties of religion, 
& oaths, laws, loyalty, and gratitude, which obliged him to 

„ adhere unto the king in the late unhappy wars in England. 
« 2, A tract, wherein he vindicateth his honour and inno- 
“ cency from having in any kind deſerved that injurious and 
« mercileſs cenſure, of being excepted from pardon and 
« mercy either in life or fortunes. 3. An appendix to the 
<« firſt tract. Theſe two tracts, which have the general ti- 
tle of © His apology,” together with the appendix, and two 
of his ſpeeches in parliament were printed at Caen in 1647, and 

_ reprinted in 1656. The firſt ſpeech was upon the 20th of 
May 1642, concerning an accommodation of peace and 

union between the king and his two houſes of parliament” 
and the ſecond was upon the 11th of June following, in 
vindication of it. There are alſo extant other ſpeeches of his; 
one particularly “ at the council - table at Oxford in 1642, in 
« favour of the continuance of the war with the parliament.” 

It was ſpoken after Edge-hill fight, and publiſhed at London 

the ſame year. He alſo publiſhed at Caen in 1647, „An an- 
„ ſwer to the declaration of the houſe of commons, February 

« the 11th, 1648, againſt making any more addreſſes to the 
* king :” and dedicated it to his good — of Eng- 
land, and fellow- ſubjects of Scotland and Ireland. Seve- 
ral letters of this lord are to be found in the Cabbala. 

Beſides theſe treatiſes in the political way, he was, in the 
earlier part of his life, the author of a work of a very different 

nature, namely, a tranſlation of Peter du Moulin's book, 
intitled. A defence of the catholic faith, contained in the 
book of king James againſt the anſwer of N. Coeffeteau, 
&c. Lond. 1610. He probably undertook this laborious and, 
as one ſhould think, diſagreeable taſk, at the requeſt of that 

pedantic and theological monarch ; at leaſt, with a view of 
| currying favour with him. The dedication however to the 
king is not in his own, but in the name of J. Sandford, his 


chaplain, 
| DIGGES 
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DIGGES (Lroxaxp) eſq; an Engliſh gentleman fa- 


mous for his mathematical learning, was deſcended from an 
ancient family, and born at Digges-court in the pariſh of Ber- 
ham in Kent; but we know not in what year. He was ſent 
to Univerſity-college in Oxford, where he laid a good foun- 


dation of learning; and retiring from thence without a degree, 


proſecuted his ſtudies, and compoſed the following works : 
namely, 1. Tectonicum: briefly ſhewing the exact mea- 
« ſuring, and ſpeedy reckoning of all manner of lands, 
« ſquares, timber, ſtones, ſteeples, &c.” Lond. 1556, 4to. 
Augmented and publiſhed again by his ſon Thomas Digges, 
Lond. 1592, 4to; and reprinted there in 1647, 4to. 2. A 
% geometrical practical treatiſe, named Pantometria, in three 
< books.” This he left in manuſcript ; but, after his death, 
his fon ſupplied ſuch parts of it as were obſcure and imperfect, 
and publiſhed it at London in 1597, folio; ſubjoining, . A 
c diſcourſe geometrical of the five regular and platonical bo- 
« dies, containing ſundry theoretical and practical propoſitions, 
« ariſing by mutual coriference of theſe ſolids inſcription, cir- 
« cumſcription, and transformation.” 3. Prognoftication 
<« everlaſting of right good effect: or, Choice rules to judge 
c theweather by the ſun, moon, and ſtars, &c.” Lond. 1555, 
1556, and 1564, 4to, corrected and augmented by his ſon, 
with divers genera] tables, and many compendious rules, 


Lond. 1592, 4to. He died about the year 1574. 


DIGGES (THromas) only fon of Leonard Digges, eſq; 


after a liberal education from his tendereſt years, went and 


ſtudied for ſome time at Oxford; and by the improvements he 
made there, and the inſtructions of his learned father, became 


one of the greateſt mathematicians of his age. When queen 


Elizabeth ſent ſome forces to aſſiſt the oppreſſed inhabitants of 
the Netherlands, mr. Digges was appointed muſter-maſter- 


general of them ; by which he had an opportunity of becoming 
ſkilled in military affairs. Beſides the reviſing, correcting, 


and enlarging ſome pieces of his father's already mentioned, 
he wrote and publiſhed the following learned works himſelf : 


namely, I. Alz five ſchalæ mathematicz : or, Mathema- 
<« tical wings or ladders.” Lond. 1573, 4to. This book 
contains ſeveral demonſtrations for finding the parallaxis of 


any comet, or other celeſtial body, with a correction of the 
errors in the uſe of the radius aſtronomicus. 2. An arith- 
* metical military treatiſe, containing ſo much of arithmetic 


66 25 


DIGGES. any 
« as is neceſſary towards military diſcipline.” Lond. 1570, . 
4to. 3: A geometrical treatiſe, named Stratioticos, requ + 
« ſite for the perfection of ſoldiers.” 1579, 4to. This was 
begun by his father, but finiſhed by himſelf. They were botn 
reprinted together in 1590, with ſeveral amendments and ad- 
ditions, under this title: An arithmetical -warlike treatiſe, 

“ named Stratioticos, compendiouſly teaching the ſcience of 

«© numbers; as well in fractions as integers, and ſo much of 

ce the rules and equations algebraical, and art of numbers 

« coſſical, as are requiſite for the profeſſion of a ſouldier. To- 

<« gether with the Moderne militare diſcipline, offices, lawes, 

“ and orders in every well-governed campe and armie, in- 

< violably to be obſerved.” At the end of this work there 

are two pieces; the firſt, entitled, . A briefe and true report 

« of the proceedings of the earle of Leyceſter, for the reliefe 

c of the towne of Sluce, from his arrival at Vliſhing, about 

« the end of June 1587, untill the ſurrendrie thereof 26 

« Juliinext enſuing. Whereby it ſhall plainelie appear, his 

<« excellencie was not in anie fault for the loſſe of that 

ce towne ;” the ſecond, A briefe diſcourſe what orders 

« were beſt for repulſing of foraine forces, if at any time they 

ce ſhould invade us by ſea in Kent, or elſewhere.” 4. A per- 

ce fect deſcription of the celeſtial orbs, according to the moſt _ 

“ ancient doctrine of the Pythagoreans, &c.” This was 
placed at the end of his father's << Prognoſtication everlaſt- - 

« ing, &c.” printed at London in 1592, 4to. 5. A hum 

« ble motive for aſſociation to maintain the religion eſta- 

« bliſhed.” 1601, 8yo, To which is added, his letter to 

<« the ſame purpoſe to the archbiſhops and biſhops'of Eng- 

e land.” 6. England's defence: or, A treatiſe:concern=- 
“ing invaſion.” This is a tract of the ſame nature with that 
printed at the end of his Stratioticos, and called, A briefe 

ce :diſcourſe, &c.” It was written in 1599, but not publifhed _ 
till 1686. 7. © A letter printed before dr. John Dee's Paral- 

te laticæ commentationis praxeoſque nucleus quidam,” Lond. 
1573, 4to. Beſides theſe and his Nova corpora, he had by 

him ſeveral mathematical treatiſes ready for the preſs; which, 

by reaſon of law- ſuits and other avocations, he was hindered 

from publiſhing. He died upon the 24th of Auguſt 1595, Wood'e 
but we know not at what age. He married, and had ſons and 3 
daughters; of which more will be ſaid in the next article. 8 


DIGGES (fir Doprzx) eldeſt ſon of Thomas Digges, 
eſq; juſt mentioned, was born in the year 1583; and entered 
VOL IV. 1 a 
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a gentleman-commoner of Univerſity-college in Oxford, it: 
_ 1598. Having taken a bachelor of arts degree in 1601, he 
Oxon. v. i. Went and ſtudied for ſome time at the inns of court; and then 
c. 633, travelled beyond ſea, having before received the honour of 
knighthood. After ſeeing and obſerving much, he returned 
home, and led a retired life, till the year 1618; when he was 
ſent by king James I. ambaſſador to the czar, or emperor of 
Ruſſia. Two years after, he was commiſſioned with fir Mau- 
rice Abbot to go to Holland, in order to obtain the reſtitution 
of goods, taken by the Dutch from ſome Engliſhmen in the 
Eaſt-Indies. He was a member of the third parliament of 
king James I, which met at Weſtminſter January 30, 1620- 
1; and was ſo little compliant with the court. meaſures, as to 
be ranked among thoſe whom the king called ill-tempered 
fpirits. He was likewiſe. a member of the firſt parliament of 
king Charles I. in 1626; and not only joined with thoſe eni- 

nent patriots, who were for bringing. Villiers duke of Buck- 

Ingham, the king's great favourite and. prime miniſter, to an 
account, but was indeed one of the chief managers in that 

affair, and ſo very active, that he was committed to the 

Ruſh- Tower, though ſoon releaſed. He was again member of the 
worth's third parliament of king Charles I. in 1627-8, being one of 
= hy of} the knights of the ſhire for Kent; but ſeemed to be more no- 
p. 55. derxate in his.oppolition to the court, than he was in the two 
Ibid. p. 5 37 laſt, and voted for the diſpatch of the ſubſidies. Neverthelet;, 
$35 when any attempts were made upon the liberties of his coun- 
try, or the conſtitution of parliament, his ſpirits were rouſec, 

and he openly exerted them. Thus, when fir John Fine, 

ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, interrupted: fir John Elliot in 

the houſe, ſaying, „There is a command laid upon me, that 

4 I muſt command you not to proceed,” fir Dudley Digges 

- vented his uneaſineſs in theſe words: *I am as much grieved 

i „ as ever. Muſt we not proceed? let us fit in ſilence: ve 
15d. p. bob. < are miſerable: we know not what to do.” This was on 
the 5th of June 1628; but, on the 14th of April, he had 

-- opened the grand conference between the commons and lords 

e concerning the liberty of the perſon of every freeman, 

with a ſpeech, in which he made many excellent obſervations, 
tending to eſtabliſn the liberties of the ſubject. In ſhort, be 

Was a man of ſuch conſequence, that the court thought it 
worth their while to gain him over; and accordingly the) 

tempted him with the advantageous and honourable office of 

.- maſter of the rolls, of which he had a reverſionary grant the 

209th of November 1630, and became poſſeſſed of it the 20th 

5 5 
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. of April 1636, upon the death of fir Julius Cæſar. But he 
did not enjoy it quite three years; for he died upon the 8th of 


he March 1638-9, and his death was reckoned among the pub- Wood, ag 
150 lic calamities of thoſe times. | | above, 
of He was a very worthy good man, and, as a certain writer 
ed ſays, a great aſſertor of his country's liberty in the worſt of 
Tp <« times, when the ſluices of prerogative were opened; and the 
of cc banks of the law were almoſt overwhelmed with the inunda- 
. * tions of it;“ but what has occaſioned us to take particular Villare Cans 
on notice of him, is, that he was the author of ſeveral perfor- tors : or, 
ne mances in the literary way. He publiſhed, 1. A defence of copay ae. 
ot & trade: in a letter to fr Thomas Smith, knight, governor illustrated 
y & of the Eaſt-India company.” Lond. 1615, 4to. After his by J- Philli- 
* death, there was printed under his name; 2: 4 A diſcourſe Tote eg, 

> P 8 7 Lond. 1664. 
_ concerning the rights and privileges of the ſubject, in a con- p. 116. 


©& ference deſired by the lords, and had by a committee of 
ms ee both houſes, 3 April, 1628, Lond. 1642, 4to. At this 
conference it was, that ſir Dudley made the ſpeech above- 


* mentioned; and we take this diſcourſe to have been the ſame 

Ira with that ſpeech. 3. He made ſeveral ſpeeches upon other 
the occaſions, inſerted in Ruſhworth's Collections and Ephemeris 
the Parliamentaria. 4. He collected the letters that paſſed be- 
e of tween the lord Burleigh, fir Francis Walſingham, and others, 
5. about the intended marriages of queen Elizabeth, with the 
% - duke of Anjou in 1570, and with the duke of Alencoa in 
5, 1581. They were publiſhed in 1655, under this title: The 
EE © 


Compleat Ambaſſador : or, two treaties of the intended 
« marriage of queen Elizabeth of glorious memory; compri- 
„ ſed in letters of negotiation of ſir Francis Walſingham, 
c her reſident in France. Together with the anſwers of the 
& lord Burleigh, the earl of Leiceſter, fir Thomas Smith, 
ec and others. Wherein, as in a clear mirror, may be ſeen 
e the faces of the two courts of England arid France, as they 
&* then ſtood ; with many remarkable paſſages of ſtate, not at 
& all mentioned in any hiſtory. Faithfully collected by the 
Le truly honourable Sir Dudley Bigges, knight, late maſter of 
e the rolls.” Lond. 1655, folio. The publiſher, who 
figns himſelf A. H. fays in the preface, that © this piece was 
© never intended for the preſs; but had ſlept long amongſt the 
ce papers of fir Dudley Digges, a perſonage of known wiſdom 
c and integrity, and who underſtood well the value of this 
& manuſcript, which had nothing forged or ſuppoſititions 
de in it.“ 5 ; 
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As hereditary learning ſeemed to run in the veins of this 
family, ſo fir Dudley had a brother Thomas, and a ſon Dud- 
ley, who were both learned men and authors. His brother 
homas was educated in Univerſity-cotlege Oxford, took the 
degree of bachelor of arts in 1606, removed to London; and 
then, travelling beyond ſea, ſtudied in foreign univerſities : 
from whence returning a good ſcholar, and an accompliſhed 
perſon, he was created maſter of arts in 1626. He tranſlated 
from Spaniſh into Engliſh, «+ Gerardo the unfortunate Spa- 
& niard,” Lond. 1622, 4to. written by Goncalo de Ceſpedes: 
and, from Latin into Engliſh verſe, © Claudians's Rape of 
“ Proſerpine.” Lond. 1617, 4to. He died upon the 7th of 
April 1635, being accounted a good poet and orator; and a 
great maiter of the Engliſh, French, and Spaniſh languages. 
His fon Dudley, who was his third fon, was alſo of Uni- 
verſity- college Oxford, where he took a bachelor of arts degree 
in 1631-2 ; and the year after, was elected fellow of All- 
Souls college. He took a maſter's degree in 1635 ; and be- 
came a good poet and linguiſt, and a general ſcholar, He 
died upon the firſt of October 1643; having diſtinguiſhed him- 
felf only by the two following productions: 1. An anſwer 
to a printed book intitled, Obſervations upon ſome of his 
« majeity's late anſwers and exprefles.” Oxon. 1642. 


2. The unlawfulneſs of ſubjects taking up arms againſt 


e their ſovereign in what caſe ſoever, with anfwers to all ob- 
« jections.” Lond. 1643, 4to. . . 


DINOCRAT Es, a moſt celebrated ancient archi- 


tect of Macedonia, of whom ſeveral extraordinary things are 


related. Vitruvius, in the proemium to his ſecond book 
« de Architectura, tells us, that, when Alexander the Great 
had conquered all before him, Dinocrates, full of great con- 
ceptions, and relying upon them, went from Macedonia to 
the army, with a view of recommending himſelf to his notice 


and favour. He carried letters recommendatory to the no- 
blies about him, who received Dinocrates very graciouſly, and 
_ promiſed to introduce him to the king. But either thinking 


them ſlow, or ſuſpecting that they had no deſign to do it, he 
reſolved at length to introduce himſelf; and for this purpoſe 
conceived the following projet. He anointed his body alt 


cover with oil, and crowned his temples with poplar ; then he 


flung a lion's ſkin: over his left ſhoulder, and put a club into 
His right-hand. Thus accoutred, he marched forth, and ap- 
peared in the court, where the king was adminiſtering juſtice. 


The eyes of the people were naturally turned upon ſo ſtriking 
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a ſpectacle, for ſtriking he was, being very tall, very propor- 


majeſty thoughts and deſigns, that are worthy of your great - 


and wonderful than either of the former, is related by Pliny 


Alexandria of loadſtone, to make her image all of iron hang 


dy the ſurnames of Cocceius or Cocceianus, was born at Ni- 
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tioned, and very handſome : and this moved the king to or- 
der him forward, and to aſk him, who he was? J am, ſays 
he, Dinocrates the Macedonian archite&, and bring to your 


neſs: for I have laid out the mount Athos into the form of a 
man, in whoſe left hand J have deſigned the walls of a great 
city, and all the rivers of the mount to flow into his right, 
and from thence into the ſea. Alexander ſeemed pleaſed 
with his deſign, but after ſome little debate about it, declined 
putting it in execution. However, he kept the architect, 
and took him with him into Egypt, where he employed him 
in marking out and building the city of Alexandria. Another 
memorable inſtance of Dinocrates's architectonic ſkill is his 
reſtoring, and building in a more auguſt and magnificent 
manner than before, the celebrated temple of Diana at Ephe- 
ſus, after Heroſtratus, for the ſake of immortalizing his name, 
had deftroyed it by fire. A third inſtance, more extraordinary 


Solinus c. 4, 
P- 43 


in his Natural hiſtory ; who tells us, that he had formed a 
ſcheme, by building the dome of the temple of Arſinoe at 


in the middle of it, as if it were in the air. We honour the Lib. xv. 
memory of Dinocrates as an architect, and we think there is c. 14. 
reaſon for it: but we do not believe that he could have per- 
formed this, no more than we believe, that the ſame thing 

was actually done, in regard to the body of Mahomet, after 

he was dead, as ſome have fabulouſly reported. Dinocrates 

was commanded to do this by Ptolemy Philadelphus in honour 

of Arſinoe, who was his ſiſter and his wife; but the king's 

death, and his own, hindered him from proceeding far, if at 

all, in the deſign. | e | | 


DIO CASSIU 8, an ancient - hiſtorian, known alſo 
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cæa, a city of Bithynia, and flouriſhed in the third century. Fabric. Bibi 
His father Apronianus, a man of conſular diere was go- Græc. tom. 
vernor of Dalmatia, and ſome time after proconſul of Cilicia, iii. p. 319-- 
under the emperors Trajan and Adrian. Dio was with his n 
father in Cilicia; and from thence went to Rome, where gt ws 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by public pleadings. From the reign 
of Commodus, he was a ſenator of Rome; was made prætor 
of the city under Pertinax ; and raiſed at length to the con- 
ſulſhip, which he held twice, and exerciſed the ſecond time, 
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jointly with the emperor Alexander Severus. He had paſled 
through ſeveral great employments under the . em- 
. Macrinus had made him governor of Pergamus and 

myrna: he commanded ſome time in Africa; and after- 
wards had the adminiſtration of Auſtria and Hungary, then 
called Pannonia, committed to him. He undertook the taſk 
of writing hiſtory, as he informs us himſelf, becauſe he was 
admoniſhed and commanded to do it by a viſion from heaven; 
and he tells us alſo, that he ſpent ten years in collecting mate- 
rials for it, and twelve more in compoſing it. His hiſtory 
compriſed all the time from the building of Rome to the 
reign of Alexander Severus, and was divided into eighty 
books, divided into eight decades ; many of which are not 
now extant. The firſt thirty-four books are loſt, with part 
of the thirty-fifth, "The twenty-five following are preſerved 
intire; but inflead of the laſt twenty, of which we have no- 
thing more than Fragments, we muſt be content with the 
Epitome, which Xiphilinus, a monk of Conſtantinople, has 
given of them. Photius obſerves, that he wrote his Roman 
hiſtory, as ſome others had alſo done, not from the foundation 


of Rome only, but from the deſcent of Aineas into Italy; 


which he continued to the year of Rome 982, and of Chr 
228, when, as we have obſerved, he was conſul a ſecond 
time with the emperor Alexander Severus. What we now 


have of it, begins with the expedition of Lucullus againſt 


Mithridates king of Pontus, about the year of Rome 684, 
and ends with the death of the emperor Claudius, about the 
year 806. 

Though all that is loſt of this hiſtorian, is much to be re- 
gretted, yet that is moit ſo, which contains the hiſtory of the 
forty laſt years : for within this period he was an eye-witneſs 


of all that paſſed, and a principal actor in a great part. Be- 


tore the reign of Commodus, he could relate nothing, but 


what he had from the teſtimony of others; after that, every 


thing fell in a manner under his own cognizance. This was 
contained in the laſt books, and is, we ſay, the moſt to be 
regretted ; for a man of his quality, wha had ſpent his life in 
the managment of great affairs, and had read men as well as 


books, mutt needs have ſhone more particularly in the hiſtory 
of his own times. And it is even now allowed of him, that 


no man has revealed more of thoſe ſtate-ſecrets, which Taci- 
tus ſtiles (Arcana imperii,” and of which he makes fo high 
a myſtery. He is alſo very exact and full in his deſcriptions, 
in deſcribing the order of the comitia, the eſtabliſhing of ma- 
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giſtates, &c. and, as to what relates to the apotheoſis, or 


conſecration of emperors, perhaps, he is the only writer, who 
has given us a good account of it, if we except Herodian, 


13 5 


who yet ſeems to have been nothing more than his imitator. 


Beſides his deſcriptions, there are ſeveral of his ſpeeches, which 
have been highly admired; thoſe particularly of Mæcenas and 
Agrippa, upon the queſtion, whether Auguſtus ſhould reſign 


the empire, or no. In the mean time he has been exceedingly 


blamed for his partiality, which to ſome has appeared ſo great, 


as almoſt to invalidate the credit of his whole hiſtory; of thoſe 
parts at leaſt, where he can be ſuppoſed to have been the leaſt 


intereſted, The inſtances alledged are his partiality for Cæ- 


ſar againſt Pompey, for Antony againſt Cicero, and his ſtrong 
prejudices againſt Seneca. His treatment of Cicero is un- 
doubtedly very ſingular: he affirms his father to have been a 
fuller, who yet got his livelihood, he ſays, by dreſſing other 


people's vines and olives; that Ciceros was born and bred 


amidſt the ſeourings of old cloaths, and the filth of dunghills ; 
that he was maſter of no liberal ſcience, nor ever did a ſingle 


thing in his life, worthy of a great man or an orator ; that he 


mitted inceſt with his daughter, and lived in adultery with 
Cerellia, whom he owns at the ſame time to be ſeventy years 
old. All which, and much more of the ſame ſort, he has 
thrown together in a ſpeech, dreſſed up for Fufius Calenus, 


proſtituted kis wife, trained up his ſon in drunkenneſs, com- 


when the ſenate was debating about Antony. The ob- Lib: xlvi. 


another reaſon, not leſs probable as he ſays, and more ſo 


in our opinion, deducible from Dio's character and principles, 2 -/. G, pril, 1 


which were wholly oppoſite to thoſe of Cicero. „ For Dio, 
as he ſays, flouriſhed under the maſt tyrannical of the em- 
«© perors, by whom he was advanced to great dignity : and 
being the creature of deſpotic power, thought it a proper 
* compliment to it, to depreciate a name, ſo highly revered 
for its patriotiſm, and whoſe writings tended to revive that 
ancient zeal and ſpirit of liberty, for which the people of 
Rome were once ſo celebrated: for we find him taking all 


of * 7 * 


1 4 


«© coccaſions in his hiſtory, to prefer an abſolute and monarchi- 


« cal government to a free and democratical one, as the 
* moſt beneficial to the Roman ftate,? T | 
K 4 Dio 
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13 DIO CHRYSOSTOM. 
Dio obtained leave of the emperor Severus to retite to Ni- 
exa, where he ſpent the latter part of his life; after the exam- 
Jugemens ple of thoſe animals, ſays La Mothe le Vayer, who. always 
* 0 return to die in their manſions. He is ſuppoſed to have been 
about ſeventy years old when he died; although the year of 
his death is not certainly known. His hiſtory was firſt printed 
at Paris in the year 1548, by Robert Stephens, with only the 
Greek; but has &fterbeen reprinted fince with a Latin tranſ- 


| el. -<20:48tion by Xylender= Photius ranks the ſtile of it amongſt the 
[22.a«,/- moſt elevated: Dio ſeems, he ſays, to have imitated Thucy- 


„ dides, whom he follows eſpecially in his narratives and ora- 
; ales tions ; but he has this advantage over him, that he cannot be 


to him ſome other compoſitions; as, the life of the philoſopher 


phael Volaterranus makes him alſo the author of three books, 


intitled “ De Principe,” and ſome ſmall treatiſes of morality. 
Pe; , 72 2 7 


Fabric. Bibl. philoſopher of antiquity, was born at Pruſa, a city of Bithy- 
* „nia, and called Chryſoſtom on the account of his eloquence. 
305, When he had gone through the ſtudies and exerciſes that were 
proper for his juvenile years, and was almoſt grown a man, 

he travelled into Egypt and other countries in queſt of know- 

ledge. Afterwards, in the year 94, he fell under the cogni- 

zance of Domitian, for ſome liberties he allowed his tongue, 

about a friend, whom that tyrannical emperor had put to death; 

and, this bringing his own life into danger, he baniſhed him- 

ſelf, by the advice of an oracle he conſulted, to the extre- 

mities of the Roman empire, among the Getes, the Mytians, 

and the Thracians, as he himſelf relates. Upon the death of 
Domitian, he put a ſtop to a great tumult among the ſoldiers 

. the force of his oratory : upon which he was recalled by 

erva, and was afterwards ſo dear to Trajan, that the em- 

peror uſed. to take him up into the ſame gilded litter or chariot 

in which he himſelf was carried. Photius ſays, that he was a 

man of a ſmall and flender body, but of a great and noble 

mind, He was at firſt a ſophiſt, but afterwards quitted that 
profeſſion, and became a philoſopher ; following the Stoics, 

as far as he thought the Stoics followed nature and right reaſon. 

It is faid, that he affected a prodigious ſeverity of manners; 

and when he appeared in public, which was often, uſed to be 
cloathed in the ſkin of a lion. How long he lived is not cer- 

tain ; but he tells us more than once, that he had reached old 

a | age. 


Y 


the more fabulous times, viz. of all which happened before 


- Intire in ſome corner of Sicily: upon which, ſays La Mothe 


le Vayer, « I confeſs I would willingly go, almoſt to the end 
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ſopher or as an orator. | 2 37 2. 
es | „ 
' DIODORUS SICULUS, an ancient hiſtorian, 


was born at Agyrium, a town in Sicily, and flouriſhed in the Fabric. Bibl. 
times of Julius Cæſar and Auguſtus. It is a great honour to Orc. tom. 
this little town, ſays La Mothe le Vayer, to have given to its 3, 2 
ile a perſon, without whom no-body would have known its Hiſt. Grzc, 
antiquity z nor many things, which render it very conſiderable. jugemens 
Diodorus ſays, in the beginning of his hiſtory, which ſtands for les hi- 
in ſtead of a preface to it, that he was no leſs than thirty years ſtotien- 

in writing it, in the capital of the world, viz. Rome ; where 

he collected materials, which he could not have procured elſe- 

where. Nevertheleſs, as he tells us, he did not fail to go him- 

ſelf through the greateſt part of the provinces of Europe and 

Aſia, as well as to Egypt, that he might not commit the 

uſual faults of thoſe who had ventured to treat particularly of 

places which they had never viſited. Diodorus calls his work, 

not an © Hiſtory, but an Hiſtorical Library; and with ſome 

reaſon ; ſince, when it was iatire, it contained, according to 

the order of times, all which other hiſtorians had written ſepe- 

rately. For he had compriſed in forty books, the moſt re- 
markable events which had happened in the world, during 

the ſpace of eleven hundred and thirty-eight years ; withour 
reckoning what was comprehended in his ſix firſt books of 


the Trojan war. But to the great grief of the curious, of the 
forty books only fifteen are now extant. The firſt five are in- 
tire, and give us an account of the fabulous times ; and ex- 
plain the antiquities and tranſactions of the Egyptians, Aſ- 
fyrians, Perſians, Lybians, Grecians, and other nations, 
before the Trojan war. The five next books are wanting. 
The eleventh book begins at Xerxes's expedition into Greece 
from whence, to the end of the twentieth book, which brings 
the hiſtory down to the year of the world 3650, the work 1s 
intire ; but the latter twenty books are quite loſt. Henry Ste- 
phens aſſerts, from a letter communicated to him by mr. La- 
zaro Baif, that the © Hiſtorical Library * of Diodorus remains 
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ce of the world, if I thought to find there ſo great a treaſure, 
„ And I ſhall envy thoſe, that will come after us, this im- 
portant diſcovery, if it ſhall be made when we fhall be no 


„ more; when, inſtead of fifteen books only, which we now 


* enjoy, they ſhall poſſeſs the whole forty.” 
The contents of this whole work are thus explained in the 


Preface by Diodorus himſelf; * Our fix firſt books, ſays he, 
cc 


comprehend all that happened before the war of ITroy, 


& together with many fabulous matters here and there in- 


ce terſperſed. Of theſe, the three former relate the antiqui- 
ce ties of the Barbarians, and the three latter contain thoſe 
of the Greeks. The eleven next following include all re- 
% markable events in the world, from the deſtruction of Troy 
«© to the death of Alexander the Great. And, laſtly, the 
other twenty-three extend to the conqueſt of Julius Cæſar 
&. over the Gauls, when he made the Britiſh ocean the 
& northern bounds of the Roman empire.” Since Diodorus 
ſpeaks of Julius Cæſar, as he does in more places than one, 
and always according to the Pagan cuſtom with an attribute 
of ſome divinity, he cannot be more ancient than he. When 
Euſebius writes in his Chronicon,“ that Diodorus Siculus 
lived under this emperor, he ſeems to limit the life of the for- 
mer with the reign of the latter : yet Suidas prolongs his days 
even to Auguſtus : and Scaliger very well obſerves, in his 
animadverſions upon Euſebius, that Diodorus muſt needs have 
lived to a very great age; and that he was alive at leaſt half 


the reign of Auguſtus, ſince he mentions, on the ſubject of 


the Olympiads, the Romans Biſſextile year. Now this name 
was not uſed before the faſts and calendar were corrected ; 
which was done by Auguſtus to make the work of his prede- 
ceſſor more perfect. e 
Diodorus has met with a different reception from the learn- 
ed. Pliny affirms him to have been the firſt of the Greeks 


who wrote ſeriouſly, and avoided trifles: primus apud Græ- 


cos defiit nugari Diodorus,” are his words, Biſhop Mon- 
tague, in his preface to his Apparatus, gives him the praiſe 
of being an excellent author, who with great fidelity, .im- 


menſe labour, and uncommon ingenuity, has collected an 


Hiſtorical Library, in which he has exhibited his own and the 


ftudies of other men. And this is his general character; yet 


he is cenſured by the learned Bodin for his ſtile, and by Ludo- 
vicus Vives for the matter of his hiſtory, than which, he ſays 
in expreſs contradiction to Pliny, nothing can be more trifling. 
But the French critic ahove cited with great juſtice Ce" 
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the credit of this writer ; and whereas Vives had excepted 
particularly againſt the fables and mythology in the five firſt 
books, 1 am ſo far, ſays he, from condemning them, that 
in my opinion we haye nothing more precious in all the 
«© remains of antiquity. For, beſides that fables may be 
« ſeriouſly told, _ that Plato's Timæus, with many other 
* works of equal importance, would be uſeleſs upon this 
« ſuppoſition, yet theſe are of great uſe to give us an idea of 
<« the theology of the old idolaters. And if it were lawful to 
give an holy name to a prophane thing, I might call the 
« tive books abovementioned the bible of paganiſm* ; fince 
<< they teach us at the firſt view, what the Gentiles believed of 
eternity, and of the creation of the world. Thus they 
give us ſo perfect an idea of the theogony of the Egyptians, 
« which was afterwards adopted by the Greeks, that without 
them we ſhould be ignorant of what is moſt curious in that 
& ſort of knowledge. In ſpeaking well of Diodorus, we do 
C no more than what not only Pagans, but even Chriſtians 
have done. Juſtin Martyr calls him the moſt renowned 
« and eſteemed of all the Greek hiſtorians, if the Exhortatio 
& ad Græcos be Juſtin Martyr's ; and Euſebius goes beyond 
* him, when after having given him the higheſt titles ima- 
“ ginable in ſeveral parts of his Przzparatio, he hniſhes a 
«© proof in his tenth book with a quotation out of him; © to 
“the end, ſays he, that the authority of Diodorus may be as 
ce a ſeal ta all my demonſtration.— Should I, concludes Le 
&« Vayer, ſeek reaſon to blame him, it ſhould be much rather 
« for the great ſuperſtition in which he abounds, than for 
« his. bad Greek, or for having managed his ſubject im- 
“ properly.” | 3 Ibid, 
This hiſtorian was printed by Henry Stephens at Paris in . 3% 
the year 1559 with the Greck only. Verſions were after- e, , ; 
wards made, one of the five firſt books by the Florentine 7, ＋ „ 
Poggius, at the requeſt of Pope Nicholas V; and the reſt meme, 1 
have been tranſlated ſince. The beſt edition of Diodorus is Ham. , 6 73. 
that in two volumes folio, printed at Amſterdam in the year H , il 
1748 © Grace & Latine, cum notis & emendationibus vario-// 4 4 , 
rum, cura Petri Weſſeling. 22 SL . High 4 ty FH or 1 
 <1./744- 
DIOGENES, the Cynic, was, ſays mr. Bayle, Fad "70 
of thoſe extraordinary men, who run every thing to extremity, 
without excepting reaſon itſelf ; and who verity the maxim, 
that „ there is no great genius without ſome little mixture of 
5 madneſs,” He was born at Sinope, a city of Pontus; and Bayle': 
. . 5 . b was Dick. 
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was expelled from thence for coining falſe money ; as was his 
father alſo, Who was a banker. He retired to Athens, and 
prevailed on the philoſopher Antiſthenes to become his maſter. 
He not only ſubmitted to the kind of life, which was peculiar 
to the followers of that founder of the Cynics, but he added 
new degrecs of auſterity to it. He ordered ſomebody to pro- 
: vide him a cell; but, as that order was not ſpeedily executed, 
_— he grew impatient, and lodged himſelf in a tub. He uſed to 
vita, call himſelf a vagabond, who had neither houſe nor country, 
was obliged to beg, was ill cloathed, and lived from hand to 
mouth: and yet, ſays AÆlian, he took as much pride in thoſe 
things, as Alexander could in the conqueſt of the world. - He 
was not indeed a jot more humble, than thoſe who are cloathed 
in nch apparel, and fare ſumptuouſly every day. He looked 
down on all the world with ſcorn : he magiſterially cenſured 
all mankind, and thought himſelf unqueſtionably ſuperior to 
all other philoſophers. Alexander one day paid him a viſit, 
and made him an offer of riches or any thing elſe : but all 
that the philoſopher requeſted of him was, to ſtand from be- 
twixt him and the ſun. As if he had ſaid, Do not deprive 
«© me of the benefits of nature, and ] leave to you thoſe of for- 
« tune.” The conqueror was fo affected with the vigour 
and elevation of his ſoul, as to declare, that “ if he was not 
& Alexander, he would chuſe to be Diogenes: that is, if he 
Plutarch. in was not in poſſeſſion of all that was pompous and ſplendid in 
Alexandro. Iife, he would, like Diogenes, heroically deſpiſe it. No-body 
can wonder, that Alexander ſhould be ſo ſtruck with this be- 
haviour of Diogenes: that a prince, who ſaw himſelf conti- 
nually beſet with a croud of gaping wolves, whoſe voracious 
appetites all his power could never ſatisfy; ſhould admire a man, 
who, though he might have had any favours, would aſk him 
nothing ; andeven bad him, without compliment or ceremony, 
to ſtand away, and not intercept his ſun, 
Some perſons have charged this philoſopher with drunken- 
' neſs ; but certainly moſt injuriouſſy. Far from being a drinker, 
he thought it ſtrange, that they who are thirſty do not drink 
at the firſt ſpring they meet with, inſtead of hunting after 
choice wines : he thought them more unreaſonable than 
brutes : and for his own part, he deſired no other liquors to 
ern his thirſt, than what nature provided for him in a river. 
10genes had a great preſence of mind, as appears from his 
ſmart ſayings, and quick repartees; and Plato is thought 
ing, to have pafled no ill judgment upon him, when he called 
1 1 xiv.c, 33. him a mad Socrates, He ſpent a conſiderable part of — 
| 5 1 0G 
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life at Corinth; and the reaſon of his living there was as fol- 
lows : As he was going over to the iſland of Ægina, he was 
taken by pirates, who carried him into Crete, and there ex- 
poſed him to ſale. He anſwered the cryer, who aſked him 
what he could do, „ that he knew how to command men:“ 
and perceiving a Corinthian who was going by, he ſhewed 
him to the cryer, and faid, „Sell me to that gentleman, for 
« he wants a maſter.” MXeniades, for that was the Corin- Diog. Laert, 
thian's name, bought Diogenes, and carried him with hin 
to Corinth. He appointed him tutor to his children, and 
entruſted him alſo with the management of his houſe. Dio- 
genes's friends were deſirous of redeeming him; but, ſaid he 
to them, „Le are a pack of fools; lions are not ſlaves to 
« their feeders, but the feeders to the lions.” He plainly Ibid. 
told Xeniades, that he muſt obey him; for, ſays he, << Go- 
« yernors and phyſicians, though ſervants, yet require obe- 
* dience from thoſe that are under their care.” Some fay, Ibid. 
that Diogenes ſpent the remainder of his life in Zeniades's fa- 
mily ; but Dion Chryſoſtom aſſerts, that he paſſed the winter 
at Athens, and the ſummer at Corinth. He died at Corinth, 
when he was about ninety years old: but authors are not 
agreed either as to the time or manner of his death. Some 
ſay, he died of an overflowing of the gall, occaſioned by his 
eating a neat's foot raw ; others, that he ſuffocated himſelf by 
holding his breath; others, that he died of the bite of a dog; Ibis. 
others, that he threw himſelf down a precipice ; others, that Ælian. Var. 
he ſtrangled himſelf. The laſt opinion is reported by Jerom Hiſt. I. vii. 
as the true one: and it is curious to obſerve what Jerom has © * 
obſerved upon it: His death, fays the father, is a teſtimony 
C of his temperance and virtue: for, as he was going to the 
« Olympic games, a fever ſeized him in the way; upon which 
e he lay down under a tree, and refuſed the aſſiſtance of thoſe 
«© who accompanied him, and who offered him either a horſe 
« or a chariot. Go you to the games, ſays he, and leave 
< me to contend with my illneſs, If I conquer, I will fol- 
% low you: if I am conquered, I ſhall go to the ſhades be- 
„ low. He diſpatched himſelf that very night, ſaying, that 
e he did not fo properly die, as get rid of his fever.” As to Fieron, ad- 
the time of his death, ſome have ſaid, that he died in the verl. Jovi. 
113th Olympiad, upon the ſame day with Alexander the | *- 
Great : but it muſt have been ſomewhat later, otherwiſe he 
could not, as Laertius relates, have been ſent for by Perdiccas, 
and threatened with death, if he did not come ; nor could'Cra- 
terus have deſired a viſit from him. He ſhewed a * 
| dif 
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dias = 
difference about being buried ; and Tully has given us, in his 


Tuſculan Queſtions, part of a converſation he was ſuppoſed to 


have had with his friends upon this ſubject. Upon his order- 
ing himſelf to be thrown out unburied, „what, ſaid his 
&« friends, to the birds and beaſts? No, replied he, lay my 
<« ſtick by me, that I may drive them off. How will you be 
<« able, ſaid they? for you will have no ſenſe. Why then, re- 
cc turned he, what ſignifies the being torn by beaſts, to a man 
% who perceives nothing of the matter?“ No regard how- 
ever was had to this indifference of Diogenes; for he had an 
honourable funeral. He was interred near the gate of the 
iſthmus ; and his tomb was adorned with a column, on which 
was placed a dog of marble. The inhabitants of Sinope erec- 
ted alſo ſtatues of braſs to the honour of this philoſopher, their 
countryman. | | | 

Diogenes had ſome illuſtrious diſciples, and wrote ſeveral 
books. What his religion was, or whether or no he had any, 
may well be diſputed : but it is allowed, that his moral pre- 
cepts were, many of them, very good. He preaclied againſt 


luxury, avarice, ambition, and the ſpirit of revenge, with all 


poſſible ſtrength. He ſhewed the vanity of human occupa- 
tions, from this reaſon principally, that we neglect to regulate 
our internal faculties and paſſions, while we ſpend all our time 
upon things external. It muſt not be diſſembled however, that 
he held ſome moſt admirable maxims :_ and the moſt ſhame- 


leſs and inexcuſable circumſtance of his life, was brutiſhly | 


committing acts of impurity in the open view of the world: 
He uſed to argue thus, in the defence of them: It is no fin to 
dine, therefore it is no fin to dine in the ſtreets. On this 
foundation he eat any where, and pretended his principle was 
to be extended to all natural wants : fo that, as he thought 
it was allowable to lie with a woman, he concluded there was 
no harm in lying with her publicly. Nay, he extended it, if 
hiſtory can be credited, even to unnatural wants: for he made 
no ſcruple to be guilty of ſelf- pollution in the ſtreets. Not- 
withſtanding the teſtimony of many authors, we can hard!y 
believe this to have been an allowed maxim with the Cynics, 
when we remember, that they were ſo much approved by the 
Stoics, who were the moſt auſtere of all the philoſophers : 
much leſs can we think it of Diogenes, whom the greateſt 
and beſt men of antiquity have ſo much admired and extolled. 
Seneca is never tired with praiſing him; and, having called 
him Virum ingentis animi, a man of a great ſoul, he ſays, 
that, “ if any one doubts of the happineſs of Diogenes, he 

| 60 may 
: | 


* tal Gods.” St. Chryſoſtom propoſes him as a pattern of De vit. 


very honourably of him, and terms him greater and more 
-powerful than Alexander. : 


who denied the exiſtence of motion, has been much admired : 


it was by riſing from his ſeat and walking. 
- DIOGENES LAERTIUS, called from Laertius, 


| flouriſhed, is not eaſy to determine. The oldeſt writers who 
mention him are Sopater Alexandrinus, who lived in the time 
- of Conſtantine the Great, and Heſychius Mileſtus, who lived 
under Juſtinian.  Laertius oftens ſpeaks in terms of approba- 
tion of Plutarch and Phavorinus ; and therefore, as Plutarch 
lived under Trajan, and Phavorinus under Hadrian, it is cer- 
- tain that Laertius could not flouriſh before the reigns of thoſe 
- emperors. Menage has fixed him to the time of Severus; 
that is, about the year of Chriſt 200; and from certain ex- 
preſſions in him ſome have fancied him to have been a Chri- 


- incline us rather to ſuppoſe that he was an Epicurean. Laer- Menag. 
tius divided his Lives into books, and inſcribed them to a Præfat. as 

learned lady of the Platonic ſchool, as he himſelf intimates in ertium. 
. his Life of Plato. Montaigne was ſo fond of this author, that 


| ſius ſays, that his work is as precious as old gold. Without De Cræc. 
doubt we are greatly obliged to him for what we know 


in the writing part, as he was judicious in the choice of his 


„ cients have 
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ce may call in queſtion the ſtate and bleſſedneſs of the immor- 


many religious virtues, againſt thoſe who deſpiſed a monaſtic Beat. 
life: and St. Jerom, in the place above referred to, ſpeaks 


His manner, for it was his, of confuting the philoſopher 


a town of Cilicia, where he is ſuppoſed to have been born, is 
an ancient Greek author, who wrote ten books of the © Lives 
© of the philoſophers,” which are ſtil] extant. In what age he 


ſtian; but, as Menage obſerves, the immoderate praiſes he 
beſtows upon Epicurus will not ſuffer us to believe this, but 


not. in La- 


inſtead of one Laertius he wiſhes we had a dozen; and Voſ- 


Hiſtor. 
of the ancient philoſophers; and if he had been as exact 


ſubject, we had been more obliged to him ſtill. Dr. Burnet, 
in the preface to his Life of ſir Matthew Hale, ſpeaks of him 
in the following proper manner: * There is no book the an- 
Toft us, fays he, which might have informed 

ec us more than Diogenes Laertius's Lives of the philoſophers, 
« if he had had the art of writing equal to that great ſubject 
« which he undertook : for if he had given the world ſuch an 
« account of them, as Gaſſendus has done of Peireſch, how 
great a ſtock of knowledge might we have had, which 2 
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& his unſkilfulneſs is in a great meaſure loſt ? ſince we muſt 
% now depend only on him, becauſe we have no other and 
<< better author, who has written on that argument.” Laertius 
is no-where obſerved to be a rigid affecter or favourer of any 
ſet: which makes it ſomewhat probable, that he was a fol- 
lower of Potomon of Alexandria, who, after all the reſt, and 
a little before his time, eſtabliſhed a ſect which were called 
Eclectics, from their chuſing out of every ſect what they 
thought the trueſt and propereſt to ſtick to. His- books ſhew 
him to have been a man of univerſal reading ; but as a writer 
| he is very exceptionable, both as to the diſpoſal and the defect 
| of his materials. | 
SPP There have been ſeveral editions of Laertius's © Lives of the 


” 


2e. nt philoſophers ;* but the beſt is that printed in two volumes in 


4to at Amſterdam in the year 1693. This edition contains 
| the advantages of all the former, beſides ſome peculiar to it- 
ſelf: the Greek text and the Latin verſion. corrected and 
amended by Meibomius ; the intire notes of Henry Stephens, 
both the Caſaubons, and of Menage, printed with it; twenty- 
four copper-plates of philoſophers elegantly engraved ; to 
which is added, © the hiſtory of the female philoſophers,” writ- 
ten by the fame Menage, and dedicated to the learned madam 
Dacier. Beſides this, Laertius wrote a book of “ Epigrams 
© upon illuſtrious men,” called . Pammetrus” from its va- 
rious kinds of metre : but this is not extant. 


DIONYSIUS, the Periegetic, an ancient poet and 
geographer, concerning whoſe perſon and affairs we have no 
certain information, but what we derive from the elder Pliny. 
Pliny, in his Natural hiſtory, ſpeaking of the Perſian Alexan- 

dria, afterwards called Antioch, and at laſt Charrax, could 
not miſs the opportunity of paying his reſpects to a perſon 
who had fo much obliged him; and whom he profeſſes to fol- 
low above all men in the geographical part of his work. He 
tells us then, that «+ Dionyſius was a native of this Alexan- 
% dria, and that he had the honour to be ſent by Auguſtus, 
ce to ſurvey the eaſtern part of the world, and to make re- 
ports and obſervations about its ſtate and condition, for the 
| d uſe of the emperor's eldeſt ſon, who was at that time pre- 
| d. vi. cc paring an expedition into Armenia, Parthia, and Arabia.” 
This paſſage, though ſeemingly explicit enough, has not been 
thought ſufficient by the critics to determine the time when 
Dionyſius lived, whether under the firſt Auguſtus Cæſar, or 


under ſome of the later emperors, who aſſumed his name: 
| | but 
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but Voſſius and others are of opinion, that the former is the 
emperor meant by Pliny. Dionyſius wrote a great number of 
pieces, reckoned up by Suidas and his commentator Euſta- 
thius, but his Periegeſis, or © Survey of the world,” is the 
only one we have remaining; and It would be ſuperfluous to 
ſay, that this is one of the moſt exact ſyſtems of ancient geo- 
graphy, when it has been alrcady obſerved, that Pliny himſelf 
propoſed it for his pattern. 
It is generally ſuppoſed, that Dionyſius is no more to be 
reckoned a poet, than any of thoſe authors, who have inclu- 
ded precepts in numbers, for the ſake of aſſiſting the memory: 
and we are apt to leave him in the company, where we firſt 
found him at ſchool, namely, among the grammarians and 
rhetoricians, who ſupplied us with their dry leſſons in verſe, 
But this is an injurious miſtake : for, though he muſt be ac- 
knowledged to be more valuable for the uſefulneſs of his ſub» 
ject, than for the agreeableneſs of his wit, or the harmony of 
his meaſures ; yet he has taken care to ſhew us in many pla- 
ces, that he had a genius capable of more ſublime underta- 
kings, and that he conſtantly made the muſes the companions, 
though not the guides, of his travels, If the reader would 
know particulars, we refer him to his deſcriptions of the 
iſland of Luca, inhabited by departed heroes; of the mon- verſ. $443 - 
ſtrous and terrible whales in Japrobana, of the poor Scythians v. 596. 
that dwelt by the Meotic lake; to the account of himſelf, v. 663. 
when he comes to deſcribe the Caſpian fea, of the ſwans and v. 07. bp 
bacchanals on the banks of Cayſter, and many more of the v. 836. | Y 
ſame ſtrain ; which, together with the concluſion of his work, VB | 
will ſhew him to have poſſeſſed no ſmall ſhare of poetic ſpirit. | 
The Periegeſis of Dionyſius has been publiſhed ſeveral times 3 ) 
with and without the commentaries of Euſtathius: but the Fabric, 4% 7 
neateſt edition is that printed at Oxford in the year 1697; the Bibl. Grac, 1 


beſt and moſt uſeful that enlarged and improved with notes 1 


and illuſtrations by Hill. O. /6.9/7. 
DIONYSIUS HALICARNASSENSIS, an ex- 


cellent hiſtorian and critic of antiquity, was born at Halicar- 

naſſus, a town in Caria; which is alſo memorable for having 

produced Herodotus before him. This we learn from Strabo, 

as well as from himſelf. He came to Rome ſoon after Au- Fabrie. 

guſtus had put an end to the civil wars, which was about Bibl. Grec? 

thirty years before Chriſt; and continued there, as he himſelf 5. 759.— 

relates in his firſt book, two and twenty years, learning the Voſſus de 

Latin tongue, and making all neceſſary proviſion for the de- Grac. hiſts 
Var, Iv. 5 ſign 
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ſign he had in hand of writing the Roman hiſtory. To this 
purpoſe he read over, as he tells us, all the commentaries and 
annals of thoſe Romans, who had written with any reputa- 
tion, about the antiquities and tranſactions of their ftate ; of 
ſuch as old Cato, Fabius Maximus, Valerius Antias, Licinius 
Macer, and others ; but owns, after all, that the conferences 
he had with the great and learned men at Rome upon this ſub- 
jet, were almoſt as ſerviceable to him as any thing he had 
read. His hiſtory is intitled Of the Roman antiquities,” and 
was compriſed in twenty books, of which only the eleven firſt 
are now extant. They conelude with the time when the 


conſuls reſumed the chief authority of the republic, after the 


government of the decemvirt ; which happened three hundred 
and twelve years after the foundation of Rome. The intire 
work extended to the beginning of the firſt Punic war, ending 
where Polybius begins his hiſtory, which is about two hun- 


dred years later. Some have imagined, that Dionyſius never 


ended his work, but was prevented by death from compoſing 


any more than eleven books out of the twenty, which he had 


promiſed the public. But this is a groundleſs ſurmiſe, and 
contrary to expreſs teſtimony. Stephanus, a Greek author, 
who wrote © about cities, quotes the fixteenth and feven- 
teenth books of Dionyſius's Roman Antiquities ; and 
Photius, in his Bibliotheca, ſays, that he had read all the 
twenty books. He aſſures us further, that he had ſeen the 
Compendium or Abridgment, which Dionyſius made of his 
own hiſtory into five books ; but which is now loſt. The re- 
putation of this hiſtorian ſtands very high on many accounts. 
As to what relates to chronology, all the critics have been apt 
to prefer him even to Livy himſelf : and Scaliger declares, in 


| his Animadverſions upon Euſebtus, that we have no author 


remaining, who has ſo well obſerved the order of years. He 
is no leſs preferable to the Latins, on account of the matter 
of his hiſtory : for his being a ſtranger was fo far from being 


prejudicial to him, that on this ſingle conſideration he made 


it his buſineſs to preſerve an infinite number of particulars, 


moſt curious to us, which their own authors neglected to 


write, either becauſe, by reaſon of their familiarity, they 
thought them below notice, or that all the world knew them 
as well as themſelves. Laſtly, as to his ſtile and dition, no- 
thing can be more pure, more clear, more elegant; inſomuch 


that many have thought him. the beſt author to be ſtudied by 


thoſe who would attain a perfect knowledge of the Greek 


But, 
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But, beſides the Roman antiquities of Dionyſius, there are 
other writings of his extant, critical and rhetorical. His moſt 
admired piece in this way is De ſtructura orationis, which 
was firſt printed by Aldus at Venice in the year 1508, and 
has undergone ſeveral impreſſions fince, with a Latin verſion 
joined to it; but the laſt and beſt edition was that by Upton, 
printed at London in 1702, Several other little compoſitions 
of the ſame kind, ſtill extant, ſhew him to have been a man 
of taſte in the Belles lettres, and of great critical exactneſs; 
and nothing can more clearly convince us of the vaſt reputa- 
tion and high authority, he poſſeſſed at Rome among the 
learned, than Pompey's ſingling him out to give a judgment 
of the firſt Greek hiſtorians, and eſpecially of Herodotus and 
Xenophon. There is a letter of Dionyſus upon this ſubject 
extant, which was written to Pompey, at Pompey's own re- 
queſt ; and if there be any thing exceptionable in that letter, 
or in the other critical and rhetorical pieces of Dionyſius, it 
is, that he was too exact and rigorous in giving laws to elo- 
quence, by which he deprived it of that generous liberty, 
which is almoſt eſſential to its nature: for, according 
to him, there never was a perfect hiſtorian or orator. His 
finding fault with Plato, upon his rigid principles, was one of 
the occaſions of the letter which Pompey wrote to him. 
And we ſee by his anſwer, that though, to content Pompey, 
he profeſſes himſelf an admirer of Plato, he does not forbear 
to prefer Demoſthenes to him ; proteſting, that it was only to 
give the whole advantage to the latter, that he exerciſed his 
cenſure againſt the former. Nevertheleſs it appears, that at 
another ſeaſon he ſpared Demoſthenes no more than the reſt ; 
ſo prone was his inclination to find fault, —_— becauſe wri- 
ters did not, in their works, come up to that 1 

which he had conceived in his mind. 
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Fabricius makes no doubt but all theſe tracts and letters Ante 7 
of critique and rhetoric were written before the Roman an-π -<<* 1 3 
tiquities. The Roman antiquities were moſt elegantly printed 4 Py tee: 1 


firſt in Greek by Robert Stephens at Paris, in the year 1546 Shel MEE. a 9 


and have often been reprinted ſince with verſions. The beſt 
edition of all Dionyſius's works is that by dr. Hudſon, the 


in the year 1704. 


DIONYSIUS (Ax ROPACTTA) was born at Athens, 
and educated there. He went afterwards to Heliopolis in 
Egypt; where, if we may believe ſome writers of his life, he 
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late learned keeper of the Bodleian library, printed at Oxford / 
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ſaw that wonderful eclipſe, which happened at our Saviour's 
paſſion, and was urged by ſome extraordinary impulſe to cry 
out, „Aut Deus patitur, aut cum patiente dolet ; either God 
c himſelf ſuffers, or condoles with him who does.” At his 
return to Athens, he was elected into the court of Areopagus, 
from whence he derived his name of Areopagite. About the 
year 50, he embraced Chriſtianity, and, as ſome ſay, was 
appointed firſt biſhop of Athens by St. Paul; nay, was even 
conſecrated by the hands of Paul. Of his converſion we have 
this account in the ſeventeenth chapter of the Acts of the 
apoſtles: Paul preaching at Athens, was brought before the 
Areopagus to give an account of himfelf and his doctrine. 
He harangued in that court, taking occaſion to ſpeak againſt 
the prevailing idolatry of the place, from an altar which he 
found with this inſcription, © To the unknown God.” The 
event of which preaching was, as the ſacred hiſtorian tells us, 
that certain men clave unto him and believed; among the 
« which was Dionyſius the Areopagite, a woman named Da- 
« maris, and others with them.” He is ſuppoſed to have 
ſuffered martyrdom ; but whether under Domitian, Trajan, 
or Adrian, is not certain. We have nothing remaining un- 
der his name, but what there is the greateſt reaſon to believe 
ſpurious. | | 


DIONYSIUS, Biſhop of Corinth, flouriſhed under 
the reigns of Marcus Antoninus and Commodus ; and is ſup- 
poſed to have ſuffered martyrdom about the year 178. We 
know little more of him, than what appears from ſome of 
his epiſtles, preſerved by Euſebius : from which we learn, that 
he was not only very diligent in his paſtoral care over the flock 
committed to him, but that he extended this care likewiſe to 
the inhabitants of all other countries and cities. He wrote a 
letter to the Lacedemonians, in which he exhorts them to 
peace and concord : another to the Athenians, in which he 
recommends purity of faith and evangelical holineſs : a third 
to the Nicomedians, to bid them beware of the hereſy of 
Marcion: a fourth to the churches of Crete: a fifth to the 


| churches of Pontus: a ſixth to the Gnoſſians, in which he 


admoniſhes Pinytus, their biſhop, not to impoſe too ſeverely 
upon the brethren” the heavy burden of continence, but to 
conſider the frailties and infirmities of the fleſh. He wrote 


alſo a ſeventh letter to the Romans, in which he mentions 


the famous epiſtle of Clemens to the Corinthians ; which, as 
we learn from him, was wont at that time to be publicly read 
: | | | . 7 in 
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in their churches. But none of theſe letters are now extant ; 
ſo that all the judgment we can form, is from the account 


Euſebius has given of them in the twenty-third chapter of the 
fourth book of his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. | of 


4 


DIONYSIUS, biſhop of Alexandria, was born a 
Heathen, and of an ancient and illuſtrious family. He was a 
very diligent inquirer after truth, which he looked for in vain 
among the various ſects of philoſophers ; but at laſt found it 
in Chriſtianity, in which he was probably confirmed by his 
preceptor Origen, He was made a preſbyter of the church 


of Alexandria in the year 232; and in 247, was raiſed to 


that ſee upon the death of Heracles. When the Decian per- 
ſecution aroſe, he was ſeized by the ſoldiers and ſent to Fa- 
poliris, a little town between Nuance and Canopus; but 
he eſcaped without being hurt, of which there is a marvellous 


account to be met with in the fragments of one of his letters, Lib, vi. 
which Euſebius has preſerved in his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. c. 40. 


He did not come off ſo well under the Valerian perſecution, 
which was ſet on foot in the year 257: for then he was for- 

f of a dangerous illneſs, and ba- 
niſhed to Cephrus, a moſt deſert and uncultivated region of 
Lybia, in which terrible ſituation he remained for three years. 


Afterwards, when Galleanus publiſhed an edict of toleration to 


the Chriſtians, Dionyſus returned to Alexandria, and applied 
himſelf diligently to the offices of his function as well by convert- 
ing Heathens, as by ſuppreſſing heretics. The Novatian hereſy 


he laboured to put a ſtop to; he endeavoured to quiet the diſ- 


pute, which was riſen to ſome height between Stephen and 
Cyprian, concerning the rebaptization of heretics : but he at- 
tempted both theſe things with Chriftian moderation and can- 
dor. For it muſt be acknowledged to his credit, that he ſeems 
to have poſſeſſed more of that ſpirit of gentleneſs and meek- 
neſs, than was uſually to be found in thoſe primitive and zea- 
lous times. He does not indeed appear to have been quite fo 
moderate in the next congreſs, which he had with Sabellius the 
heretic. Sabellius had aſſerted, that “ the ſubſtance in the 
« Holy Trinity was nothing more than one perſon diſtin- 
<« guiſhed by three names.” This Dionyſius oppoſed with 
fuck zeal and ardor, that he ſeems to have ſplit upon the op- 
polite rock: for he maintained, that “ there was not only a 
« diſtinction of perſons, but of eſſence or ſubſtance alſo, and 
« even an inequality of power and glory in them.” Cave 


however excuſes this error or blindneſs, as he calls it, in him, 
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becauſe it flowed from his intemperate zeal and hatred of he- 
Hiſt. Literar retics 3 becauſe too Dionyſius was in all other reſpects a very 
v. j. P. 124: ſound and orthodox biſhop, A little before his death he was 
called to a ſynod at Antioch, to defend the divinity of Jeſus 
Chriſt againſt Paul of Samoſata, who was biſhop of Antioch : 
but he could not appear by reaſon of his great age and infir- 
mities. He wrote a letter however to that church, in which 
he explained his own opinion of the matter, and refuted Paul ; 
Tillemont: whom he thought ſo very blameable for advancing ſuch an 


Mem. Ec- : : es | 
N = error, that he did not deign to ſalute him even by name. He 


Dionyſ. v. 4. died in the year 267; and, though his writings were very 
Fabric. Bib. numerous, yet ſcarce any of them are come dawn to us, ex- 


Eien, ae cept ſome fragments preſerved by Euſebius, 


130 DIOPHANT US. 


Hieron, de 
Script. Ec- 


cleſl e. 9. DIONVYSI US, biſhop of Rome, was, as ſome ſay, 
of Greek extraction, but raiſed by his ugcommon abilities ta 
the ſee of Rome, in which he mia Bon the year 259 to 
the year 269, We have nothing remaining of his writings, 
which is genuine, but a fragment of a letter, written in the 
name of the Roman ſynod to Dionyſius of Alexandria, at the 
time that this biſhop was accuſed of having fallen into an error 
oppoſite to that of the Sabellians. He admoniſhes him in a 
friendly manner, to purge himſelf of the imputation; bring- 
ing at the ſame time many arguments againſt the Sabellians. 


DIOPHANTUS, a celebrated mathematician of 
Alexandria, is reputed to. have been the inventor of algebra. 
He wrote thirteen books of arithmetic, which, the aſtronamer 
Regiomontanus in his preface to Alfraganus tells us, are till 
preſerved in manuſcript in the Vatican library. Six of 
theſe books, and one de numeris multangulis, were firſt 
publiſhed at Baſil by Xylander in the year 1575, but in a La- 
tin verſion only, with the Greek ſcholia of Maximus Pla- 
nudes upon the two firſt books, and obſervations of his own. 
The ſame books were afterwards publiſhed in Greek and La- 
tin at Paris in the year 1621, by Meziriac, an ingenious and 
learned Frenchman, who made a new Latin verſion to it, and 
inriched it with very learned commentaries. Meziriac did 
not intirely neglect the notes of Xylander in his edition, but 
he treated the ſcholiaſt Planudes with the utmoſt contempt. 
He ſeems to intimate, in what he ſays upon the 28th queſtion 
of the iid book, that the ſix books which we have of Dia- 
phantus may be nothing more, than a collection made by 
ſome novice, of ſuch propoſitions as he judged proper, my 

| 5 0 


phantus with him who wrote the Canon Aftronomicus ; 


others. Perc, 1150 auf 


he ſuppoſes Pliny might reach the age of Dioſcorides. - Pliny 


Hake of confirming by obſervation, what he had learned from 


DIOSCORIDES. 157 


the whole thirteen: but Fabricius thinks there is no juſt ground | 
for ſuch a ſuppoſition, When Diophantus lived, is not Bibl. Græc. 
known. Some have placed him before Chriſt, and ſome tom. iv. 
after, in the reigns of Nero and the Antonines ; but all with 
equal uncertainty. He ſeems to have been the ſame Dio- 


which, Suidas tells us, was commented on by the celebrated 
Hypatia, the daughter of 'Theon of Alexandria: and his re- 
putation appears to have been very high among the ancients, 
who made no ſcruple to rank him with Pythagoras and Euclid 
in mathematical learning. Meziriac, in his notes upon the 
fifth book De Arithmeticis, has collected, from Diophantus's 
epitaph in the Anthologia, the following circumſtances of his 
life; namely, that he was married when he was thirty-three 
years old, and had a ſon born five years after; that this ſon 
died when he was forty-two years of age, and that his father 
did net ſurvive him above four years : from which it appears, 
that Diophantus was eighty-four years old when he died. Fabric. a 
Meziriac's edition of his books of arithmetic has been reprin- ſupra. 7 

eee 


ted ſeveral times with additions of notes and illuſtrations by-” 
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DIOSCORIDES (PRDACTus) an eminent by; fey Forma 05 
ſician of Anaxarba, ſince called Cæſarea, in Cilicia, who ou eee. IN 
riſhed in the reign of Nero, and compoſed five books of the lo, fo, ö 
Materia Medica. Fabricius is certain, that he compoſed pot : i 
theſe books before Pliny wrote his Natural Hiſtory, although | 


has indeed made no mention of him, and yet relates many 
things of a very ſimilar nature; which circumſtances Fabri- 
cius imputes to their both having collected their materials from 
the ſame ſtore-houſe, and to Pliny's not having ſeen the books 
of Dioſcorides. This phyſician tells us, in the preface of his 
firſt book, that he had conſulted all who had written upon the 
© materia medica * before him; that to the information he 
had received from others, he had joined great application of 
his own ; that he had travelled over many countries, for the 


books; that he had corrected many errors of others, added 
many new things of his own, and * the whole into a 
regular order. Salmaſius, in his < Exercitationes Plinianæ, 
conſiders all this as ſo much boaſting, and treats Dioſcorides 
as nothing better than a laborious compiler or pillager of 
others; but we are obliged in this caſe to ſtand by the judg- 
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ment of Galen, who has pronounced theſe books of Dioſco- 
rides to be the beſt that had been written upon the ſubject. 
Beſides theſe five books, there are a ſixth and a ſeventh men- 
tioned by Photius; but the genuineneſs of them is juſtly 


} 
. 4 , doubted, ſince Galen takes no notice of them at all, in ſeveral 


laces where he could hardly be ſuppoſed to overlook them. 


0 Cura. e! here are alſo two other books „ upon ſimple and compound 
E ge. $ medicines eaſy to be come at,” which have been attributed to 
D ioſcorides; but theſe are ſuppoſed to be ſpurious, though 
3 they ſeem to have borne his name, when Ætius read them. 
. 75 The firſt edition of Dioſcorides's works was publiſhed in 


Greek, by Aldus, at Venice, in the year 1499 : -they have 
often been publiſhed ſince with verſions and notes. 


DOBSON (WILLIAM) an eminent Engliſh painter, 
was born in London, in St. Andrew's pariſh, Holbourn, in 
the year 1610; and deſcended from a family, at that time 
very eminent in St. Albans, Who firſt inſtructed him in the 
uſe of his pencil is uncertain ; but of this we are well aſſured, 
that he was put out very early an apprentice to one mr. Peake, 
a ſtationer and trader in pictures, with whom he ſerved his 
time. Nature inclined him very powerfully to the practice of 
painting after the life ; and, by his maſter's procurement, he 
had the advantage of copying many excellent pictures, eſpe- 
cially ſome of T'itian and Van Dyck. How much he was be- 
holden to the latter of thoſe two great men, may caſily be 
ſeen in all his works; no painter having ever come up ſo near 
to the perfection of that excellent maſter, as this happy imi- 
tator. He was alſo further indebted to the generoſity of Van 
Dyck, in preſenting him to king Charles I ; who took him 
into his immediate protection, kept him in Qxford all the 
while his majeſty continued in that city, fat ſeveral times to 
him for his picture, and obliged the prince of Wales, prince 
Rupert, and moſt of the lords of his court, to do the like. He 
was a fair middle-ſ1zed man, of a ready wit, and pleaſing 
converſation ; was ſomewhat looſe and irregular in his way of 
living ; and, notwithſtanding the many opportunities he had 
of making his fortunes, died very poor at his houſe in St. 
Martin's Lane, in the year 1647. | 

It is to be obſerved of our artiſt, that, as he had the miſ- 
fortune to want ſuitable helps in his beginning to apply him- 
ſelf to painting, ſo ke alſo wanted more encouragement, than 
the unhappy times he flouriſhed in could afford. Nevertheleſs, 
he ſhane out through all diſadyvantages; and it is 1 

N - . agreed; 


apreed, that had his education and encouragement been an- 
ſwerable to his genius, England might juſtly have been as 
proud of her Dobſon, as Venice of her Titian, or Flanders of 
her Van Dyck. He was both a hiſtory and face painter; and 
there are in the collections of the curious ſeveral of his pictures 
of both kinds, EO | | 


DODWELTL (Henry) a moſt learned man, was 
born at Dublin, in October 1641 ; yet, though his birth hap- 
pened in Ireland, was deſcended from parents of Engliſh ex- 
traction. His grandfather was a clergyman, and his father-a 
ſoldier : his mother was daughter to fir Francis Slingſby, un- 
cle to that fir Henry Slingſby, who was beheaded by Crom- 
well in 1658, for being concerned in a plot againſt him. In The Life of 
the firſt ſix years of his life, he was confined, with his mother mr. Hong 
within the city of Dublin, on account of the Iriſh rebellion ; Pane oY 
where, though they enjoyed ſecurity, yet they received no Brokesby, 
advantage from an eſtate they had at Connaught, it being B. P. Lond. 
poſſeſſed by the rebels. In the year 1648, his parents brought 1 -_ 
him to England; and after ſome ſtay at London, went to 85 
York, and placed him at a free ſchool, where he continued 
five years, and laid the foundation of that great learning which 
he afterwards acquired. His father, after having ſettled him 
and his mother at York, went to Ireland to look after his 78 
eſtate, but died of the plague at Waterford ; and his mother, "fp 
going thither for the ſame purpoſe, fell into a conſumption, of 1 
which ſhe died, in her brother ſir Henry Slingſby's houſe. By p. 24. 1308 
the loſs of his parents, he was reduced to ſuch neceſſities, > . G i 


that, as the writer of his life tells us, he was obliged to ufc 3 

charcoal, becauſe he had not wherewithal to buy pens and . Ae ; 

ink; and that he ſuffered very much, by reaſon of his board % Abe. 

not being regularly paid. He continued in this miſerable | 

condition, till the year 1654; when his uncle, mr. Henry 

Dodwell, rector of Newbourn and Hemley in Suffolk, ſent 

for him, diſcharged his debts, and not only aſſiſted, but per- 

fected him in his ſtudies, With him he remained a year, and P. 25, 16, 

was then ſent to Dublin, where he was at ſchool a year longer. 37+ 

In 1656, he was admitted into Trinity college of that city, 

under the learned dr. John Stearne ; and of this college was 

ſucceſſively choſen ſcholar and fellow : but in 1666, he quit- 

ted his fellowſhip, in order to avoid going into holy orders, as 

the ſtatutes of his college required. The famous biſhop Jere- 

my Taylor offered to uſe his intereſt for procuring a diſpenſa- 
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tion of the ſtatute: but mr. Dodwell refuſed to accept of this, 
leſt it ſnould be an ill precedent, and of bad conſequence af- 
terwards to the college. The reaſons given for his declining 
the miniſterial function, were, I. © The great weight of 
„ that office, and the ſevere account which the miniſters of 
4 Chriſt have to give to their lord and maſter. 2. His natu- 
ral baſhfulneſs, and diffidence of himſelf, as not being able 
or fitted to preach to a congregation. 3. Becauſe he thought 
he could do more ſervice to religion and the church, as a 
lay man than as a prieſt; ſince then the uſual objections 
„ made againſt the writings of the clergy would be removed, 
namely, that being ſelf- intereſted, they plead their own, 
« while they fancy themſelves pleading the cauſe of God.” 
He came over to England in the year 1666 ; and, as mr, 
Wood informs us, reſided at Oxford, for the fake of the pub- 
lic library. From thence he returned to his native country for 
a time; and, in the year 1672, publiſhed a poſthumous trea- 
tiſe of his tutor dr. Stearne, intitled, « De Obſtinatione: opus 
poſthumum pietatem Chriſtiano-Stoicam ſcholaſtico more ſua- 
dens.“ By obſtinatio, dr. Stearne meant „ firmneſs, or the 
% not ſinking under adverſities and misfortunes.” Mr. Dod- 


well was not content with barely publiſhing this work, ac- 


Brokesby, 
P · 26, 36. 


cording to the requeſt of his tutor a little before his death; 
but he wrote a preface to it, which he calls Prolegomena apo- 
logetica, de uſu dogmatum philoſophicorum, &c. wherein he 
apologizes for his tutor; who, by quoting ſo often in that 
book, and ſetting a high value upon, the writings and max- 
ims of the Heathen philoſopers, particularly the Stoics, might 
ſeem to ſome to depreciate the holy ſcriptures. In the year 
I 75 he wrote a preface, without his name, to a book, in- 
titled, © An introduction to a devout life,” by Francis de 
Sales, the laft biſhop and prince of Geneva; which was pub- 
liſhed at Dublin in Engliſh this ſame year, in 12mo. From 
this time he began to preſent the world with pro ſuctions of his 
own; which, being exceedingly numerous, we will not inter- 
mix with our account of his liſe, but for the ſake of method 


and clearneſs, place in regular order at the end of it. In the 


year 1674, mr. Dodwell came over to England, and ſettled in 
London; where he ſoon became acquainted with many learned 
men, particularly in 1675, with Lloyd, afterwards ſucceſſive- 
Jy bifhop of St. Aſaph, Lichfield and Coventry, and Wor- 
ceſter. The friendſhip and intimacy he contracted with that 
eminent divine was ſo great, that he attended him to Holland, 
when he was appointed chaplain to the princeſs of 8 3 
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tion was prodigious. He generally travelled on foot, and read 
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Upon the 2d of April 1688, he was elected, by the univerſity 
of Oxford, Camden's profeſſor of hiſtory, in his abſence, and 


without his knowledge or application; and, on the 21ſt of Wood's 
May, was incorporated maſter of arts there, But this em- Fafti. 


ployment he did not hold long ; being deprived of it in No- 


vember 1691, for refuſing to take the oaths of allegiance to grokesby, 
king William and queen Mary, | p. 220. 


After he loſt his profeſſorſnip, he continued for ſome time 
at Oxford; and then retired to Cookham, a village near 
Maidenhead in Berkſhire, about an equal diſtance between 
Oxford and London. When their majeſties had nominated 
biſhops to fill the ſees of thoſe who would not acknowledge 
their authority, he ſeparated from the church of England; 
conſidering the new biſhops, and thoſe who joined them, as 
nothing better than ſchiſmatics. While mr, Dodwel! reſided 
at Cookham, he became acquainted with mr, Francis Cherry 
of Shotteſbrooke ; for the ſake of whoſe converſation he remo- 
ved to Shotteſbrooke, where he ſpent the remainder of his life. 
About this time, having loſt one or more of the Dodwell's, 
his nephews, whom he deſigned for his heirs, he married the 
daughter of a perſon, in whoſe houſe he had lodged at Cook- 
ham. His marriage with this lady was on the 24th of June 
1694 ; and it proved a very fruitful one, for he had ten chil- 


dren by her, {ix of whom ſurvived him, In the year 1705, Brokesby, 
obſerving that the deprived biſhops were reduced to a ſmall P. 303, Kc. 


number, he entertained thoughts of joining himſelf to the 
church again; which, as we ſhall ſee preſently, occaſioned 
him to write ſome pamphlets: but he did not ſtir in good ear- 
neft about it till January 1710-13. Then upon the death of 
dr. Lloyd, the deprived biſhap of Norwich, mr. Dodwell, 
with ſome other friends, wrote to dr. Thomas Ken of Bath 
and Wells, the only ſurviving deprived biſhop z to know, 
whether he challenged their ſubjection? Dr. Ken returned for 
anſwer, that he 8 and deſired, that the breach might 
be cloſed by their joining with the biſhops poſſeſſed of their 
ſces. Accordingly mr. Dodwell joined, from that time, in 


communion with the church. This learned and pious man, p. 46a. 


after a very ſtudious and aſcetic life, died at Shotteſbrooke, 
upon the 7th of June 1711, in the ſeventieth year of his age. 
Mr. Dodwell, as we are informed by his hiſtorian and friend, 
was, as to his perſon, of a ſmall but well proportioned ſtature; 
of a ſanguine and fair complexion, of a grave and ſerious, yet 
comely and pleaſant, countenance. His induſtry and applica- 
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6 
as he walked; always carrying with him, in his journies, 
books fitted to his pockets. He was poſſeſſed, in an eminent 
degree, of all moral virtues, and Chriſtian graces: and, 
though his being a nonjuror gives us no very great idea of his 


judgment, yet it ſhews him to have been a man who acted 


upon principle, and who could not be brought to ſtoop to in- 
tereſt or ambition. | 
Proceed we now to give the reader an account of mr. Dod- 
well's writings; where we ſhall have occaſion to mention alſo 
ſeveral paſſages and circumſtances of his life, as yet unnoticed. 
After the publication of dr. Stearne's book above-mentioned, 


His firſt work was, I. "Two letters of advice: one, for the 


e fuſception of holy orders; the other, for ſtudies theolo- 
« gical.” 1672. The firſt of theſe letters was written for 


the uſe of a ſon of biſhop Leſley, a brother of the well-known 


mr. Charles Leſley, for whom our author always entertained 
the higheſt eſteem. 2. Some conſiderations of preſent 
„ concernment: how far the Romaniſts may be truſted by 
„ princes of another perſuaſion.” 1675, 8vo. This book 
was written, on occaſion of the Controverſial letters, and 
the Iriſh remonſtrance; which occaſioned a kind of ſchiſm 
among the Iriſh papiſts. 3. T'wo ſhort diſcourſes againft 
% the Romaniſts. The firſt, An account of the fundamental 
„principle of popery, and of the inſufficiency of the proofs 
* which they have for it: the ſecond, An anſwer to fix 
queries propoſed to a gentlewoman of the church of England 
« by an emiſſary of the church of Rome.” 1676, 12mo. 
The fundamental principle here is the pretended infallible au- 
thority of that church. Theſe diſcourſes were reprinted in 
I688, 4to, with a new preface, relating to the biſhop of 
Meaux, and other modern complainers of miſrepreſentation, 
4. “ Separation of churches from epiſcopal government, as 
<« practiſed by the preſent nonconformiſts, proved ſchiſmati- 
« cal from ſuch principles as are leaſt controverted, and do 
« withal moſt popularly explain the ſinfulneſs and miſchief of 
« ſchiſm.” 1679, 4to. This was occaſioned by an anſwer 
to a ſermon of dr. Sharp, afterwards archbiſhop of York ; but, 
being animadverted upon by R. Baxter, was vindicated by 
mr. Dodwell, in 5. A reply to mr. Baxter's pretended con- 
« futation of a book, intitled, Separation of churches, &c. 
« To which were added, Three letters to Mr. Baxter, 
<«« written in the year 1673, concerning the poſſibility of diſ- 
cipline under a dioceſan government.” 1681, 8vo. This 
year alſo he added, to the ſecond edition of his Two —_— of 
| advice, 


DOD WELL. 157 
advice, 6. © A diſcourſe concerning the Phcenician hiſtory of 


| - uſe 


Ny SH <« Sanchoniathon :* in which he is of opinion, that after the 

F hiſtory of Moſes had been tranflated into Greek, and ſo made 

8 common to the learned men of the neighbouring nations, they 

d endeavoured to rival it by pretended antiquities of their own, 

5 that they might not ſeem inferior to the Jews in point of anti- 

quity; and that Philo Biblius was the forger or contriver of 

1. that hiſtory under the name of Sanchoniathon. | P. 84, Ke. 

A In the year 1682, mr. Dodwell publiſhed, 7. Diſſerta- 

1 tiones Cyprianicæ, or, 4 Diſlertations on St. Cyprian.” They 

J. were occaſioned by dr. John Fell, biſhop of Oxford, who de- 

He ſired our author to write obſervations on St. Cyprian, when 

4 he was about publiſhing his edition of that father. They 

* were dedicated to that prelate, and printed in the ſame ſize 

5 as his Cyprian, with a deſign to be bound with it; and re- 

4 printed at Oxford in 1684, 8vo. In the eleventh diſſertation 

i De paucitate martyrum, he ſhews, * how ſmall the number 

y c of martyrs was in the firit perſecutions ; and how later mar- 

K e tyrologies, eſpecially of the Romaniſts, have multiplied 

4 e them without the authority of ancient monuments,” This 

5 expoſed him to cenſure; and he was pretty ſeverely treated by 

1 ſome writers, as if, by leſſening the number as well as cha- 

1 racters of the primitive martyrs, he had hurt one of the belt 

8 proofs for the truth and divinity of the Chriſtian religion. His 

* diſſertation was profeſſedly attacked by father Thierry Ruinart, 

d a Benedictine, in the general preface to his Acta primorum 

Y martyrum, &c. printed at Paris in 1689, 4to. Four letters, 

8 publiſhed by mr. Nelſon in 1713, paſſed between biſhop Bur- 

5 net and our author, on this ſubject; where we find the biſhop 

f treating him in the following ſevere manner: * In one of 

J <« theſe diſſertations on St. Cyprian, you laboured to leſſen 

5 one of the glorious characters of the Chriſtian — from | 

1 the number of the martyrs; and in the next you began the þ 

i account of the patience and fortitude of the martyrs, with 1 

F the wilfulneſs of the firſt Chriſtians, and their deſire of 'F 

t fame and vain-glory. It is true, you after that give better f 

, 6 reaſons for it: but would a Vaninus, an Hobbes, or 4 

y % a Spinoza, ſay any thing more derogatory to that glory of 1 

i «© our moſt holy faith, than you wrote in thoſe two diſſerta- 1 

5 % tions?” Mr. Dodwell never vindicated this diſſertation 1 

„ againſt theſe adverſaries: not, as he truly ſaid, that they | 

I could not be anſwered, but becauſe he ſhould thereby be 1 

8 obliged to expoſe the weakneſs and credulity of ſome ancient 1 

f writers, which he was unwilling to do, ſince it might be made 1 
ö 
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uſe of by men of little religion to bad purpoſes. At the end 
of theſe diſſertations are ſome chronological tables, chiefly the 
canons of Ptolemy collated with manuſcripts ; ſome Faſti out 
of manuſcripts; a fragment of Theon, and another of the 
emperor Heraclius, both founded on Ptolemy's canons. 

In the year 1683, he publiſhed in 8vo, 8.“ A diſcourſe 
© concerning the one altar, and the one prieſthood, inſiſted 
on by the ancients in their diſputes againſt ſchiſm.” This 
piece was againſt Baxter ; and dr. G 
lued it ſo highly, that he had thoughts of tranſlating it into 
Latin for the uſe of foreign churches. 9. A diflertation on 
a paſſage of the treatiſe, commonly aſcribed to Lactantius, 
De mortibus perſecutorum, printed at the end of that author, 
by T. Spark, A. M. at Oxford, 1684, 8vo. 10. De jure 
laicorum ſacerdotali, or, Of the prieſthood of laics.” 1686, 
8vo. It was written by way of anſwer to Grotius's diſſerta- 
tion, De cœnæ adminiſtratione ubi paſtores non ſunt, &c. 
which was tranſlated about this time by mr. William Baxter 
the antiquarian, and publiſhed under the title of Anti- 
Dodwelliſm. 11. The Poſthumous Latin works of Pear- 
fon, biſhop of Cheſter; to which he added a diſſertation of 
his own, —_— the ſucceſſion of the biſhops of Rome.” 
1688, 4to. 12. Differtationes in Irenæum, or, <* Difler- 
cc tations upon Irenæus.“ 1689, 8vo. He has ſubjoined to 
them a fragment of Philippus Sidetes de catechiſtarum Alex- 
andrinorum ſucceſſione; that is, „Of the readers in the 
„ ſchool of Alexandria.” At the end there is a chronological 
table. When their majeſties king William and queen Mary 
had ſuſpended thoſe biſhops who would not take the oaths, 
mr. Dodwell publiſhed, 13. A cautionary diſcourſe of 
« ſchiſm, with a particular regard to the cafe of the biſhops 
& who are ſuſpended for refuſing to take the new oath :” And, 
when thoſe biſhops were actually deprived, he publiſhed, 14. 
« A vindication of them.” 1692, 4to. This was in anſwer 
to a book written by dr. Hody ; who, replying to mr. Dod- 
well, drew from him, 15. A defence of the vindication 


C of the deprived biſhops.” 1695, 4to. To which he put a 


preface, ſuppreſſed then, but afterwards printed with this ti- 
tle, „The doQrine of the church of England, concerning 


“ the independency of the clergy on the lay-power, as to 


cc thoſe rights of theirs which are purely ſpiritual, reconciled 
« with our oath of ſupremacy, and thelay-deprivations of the 
„ popiſh biſhops in the beginning of the reformation.” 5 


rabe, it ſeems, va- 
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He publiſhed, 16. His Camdenian lectures, in Latin, read 
at Oxford. They are upon the Hiſtoriæ Auguſtæ ſcriptores; 
that is, thoſe authors who wrote the Ae of the Roman 
emperors from the time of Trajan to that oſ Diocleſian. The 
title is, Prælectiones Academicæ in ſchola rhetorices Cam- 
denianz. 1692, 8vo. 17. An invitation to gentlemen to 
« acquaint themſelves with ancient hiſtory :” being a preface 
to Degory Wheare's method of reading hiſtory, tranſlated 
into Engliſh by mr, Bohun. 1694, 8vo, In 1696 he drew 
up, 18, „ The annals of Thucydides and Xenophon,” to ac- 
company the editions of thoſe two authors, by dr. Hudſon and 
dr. Wells. They were reprinted at Oxford in 1702, 4to. 
19. Annales Velleiani, Quintilianei, Statiani, that is, „The 
« annals of Velleius Paterculus, Quintilian, and Statius.“ 
1698, 8v0. Thoſe of Velleius were written at the requeſt of 
dr. Charlett, maſter of Univerſity-college in Oxford, when he 
procured an edition of that author in 1692. Thoſe of Quin- 
tilian are printed with Burman's edition of that rhetorician. 
At the end of theſe annals, is an appendix concerning Julius 
Celſus, who digeſted Cæſar's commentaries, and concerning 
Commodianus : in two diflertations addrefled to the moſt 
learned Grævius, with whom mr. Dodwell held a correſpon- 
dence by letters. 20. He wrote an account of the Geographi 
minores, which was printed with thoſe authors, as they were 
ſeverally publiſhed by dr. Hudſon 21. De veteribus Gr 
ram Romanorumque cyclis, obiterque de cyclo Judzorum 
ætate Chriſti, diſſertationes decem, cum tabulis neceffariis. 
1701, 4to. Dr. Edmund Halley, the Savilian profeſſor of 
geometry at Oxford, wrote an account of this book, in a let- 
ter to Robert Nelſon, eſq. printed in 1715, 8vo, and ſub- 
joined to mr. Brookefby's life of mr. Dodwell ; in which he 
ſtiles it “ a moſt excellent one, the moſt elaborate of all our 
author's pieces, and which ſeems to have been the work of the 


“ greateſt part of his life,” He publiſhed ſome ſmaller pieces p. 638. 


about the ſame time; as, 22. An apology for Tully's phi- 
e loſophical writings,” which was prefixed to mr. Parker's 
tranſlation of his book De finibus. 23. A treatiſe concern- 
ing the lawfulneſs of church muſic in holy offices.” 24. A 
ptece or two of a chronological and critical kind, printed in 
the firſt volume of Grabe's Spicilegium. 25. A diſcourſe 
concerning the obligation to marry within the true com- 
„ munion, following from their ſtile of being called a holy 
< ſeed,” annexed to mr. Leſley's difcourſe on the fame ſub- 
ect: and, 26, 5 A letter in anſwer to mr. Toland; who, 
23 8 in 
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in his Amyntor, had quoted a long paſſage out of his diſſer- 
tations upon Irenæus, by which he would make mr. Dodwell 
concur with him in weakening the 1 the holy ſcrip- 
tures, and repreſenting the canon of the New Teſtament as 
precarious and ill- grounded. This letter was publiſhed in 
1701, in the ſecond edition of“ The canon of the New 
„ 'Teſtament vindicated,” againſt mr. Toland, by J. Ri- 
chardſon, B. D. | 

In 1703, he publiſhed, 27.“ A letter concerning the im- 
« mortality of the ſoul, againſt mr. Henry Layton's hypo- 
<« theſis.” 4to. and, 28. A letter to dr. "Tillotſon about 
« ſchiſm,” 8vo. written in the year 1691. In 1704 came 
out, 29. His “ Chronology of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, in 
the Oxford edition of that hiſtorian, by dr. Hudſon. 30. Ex- 
ercitationes duz : prima de ætate Phalaridis ; ſecunda de ætate 
Pythagoræ philoſophi. Theſe <« Diſſertations upon the age of 
« Phalaris and Pythagoras“ were drawn up on occaſion of the 


diſpute between dr. Bentley and mr. Boyle. 31. De nupero 


ſchiſmate Anglicano Paræneſis ad exteros, &c. that is, An 
„ admonition to foreigners, as well proteſtants as papiſts, 
concerning the late ſchiſm in England: wherein the ancient 
<« rights of biſhops, and their independency on the ſecular 
«© magittrate, are aſſerted and recommended.” 1704, dvo. 
When a bill for preventing occaſional conformity was depend- 
ing in parliament, he wrote a treatiſe, intitled, 32.“ Occa- 
c“ flonal communion fundamentally deſtructive of the diſcipline 
<« of the primitive catholic church, and contrary to the doc- 
c trine of the lateft ſcriptures concerning church commu- 
” I705, 8yvo. And obſerving, about the ſame time, 
that the deprived biſhops were reduced to a ſmall number, he 
wrote, 33. A caſe in view conſidered, in a diſcourſe, pro- 
<« ving that, in caſe our preſent invalidly deprived Fathers 
„ ſhall leave all their ſees vacant either by death or reſigna- 
« tion, we ſhall not then he obliged to keep up our ſeparation 
ce from thoſe biſhops who are as yet involved in the guilt of 
** the preſent unhappy ſchiſm.” 1705, 8vo. 34. A far- 
ther proſpect of the caſe in view, in anſwer to ſome new 
c objections not then conſidered.” 1707, 8vo. 


Hitherto mr. Dodwell had acted in ſuch a manner as to 
be applauded by all, except thoſe who hated or deſpiſed the 


nonjurors; but about this time he publiſhed ſome opinions, 
that drew upon him almoſt univerſal cenſure. For, in order 
to exalt the powers and dignity of the prieſthood in that on? 
communion, which he imagined to be the peculium of Gor, 
an 
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and to which he had joined himſelf, he endeavoured to prove, 
that the doctrine of the ſoul's natural mortality was the true 
and original doctrine; and that immortality was only at bap- 
tiſm conferred upon the ſoul, by the gift of God, through the 
hands of one ſett of regularly ordained clergy. In ſupport of 
this opinion, he publiſhed, 35.“ An epiſtolary diſcourſe, 
« proving from the ſcriptures and the firſt fathers, that the 
% foul is a principle naturally mortal; but immortalized ac- 
<« tually by the pleaſure of God, to puniſhment or reward, 
<« by its union with the divine baptiſmal Spirit. Wherein is 
proved, that none have the power of giving this divine im- 
« mortalizing ſpirit, ſince the apoſtles, but only the biſhops.” 
1706, 8vo. At the end of the preface is a diſſertation, to 
prove, that facerdotal abſolution is neceſſary for the remiſ- 
« ſion of ſins, even of thoſe who are truly penitent.” , This 
work gave great offence, and was ſoundly attacked by ſeveral 
writers; by Chiſhull, Norris, and Clarke, in particular. 
The controverſy berween dr. Clarke and mr. Collins upon 
the ſoul's immortality, occaſioned by this book of mr. Dod- 
wells, is well known. Mr. Dodwell vindicated himſelf, in Art. 
the three following pieces: 36.“ A preliminary defence of Sn 
« the epiſtolary diſcourſe concerning the diſtinction between a 
« foul and ſpirit, in two parts: feſt, againſt the charge of 
« favouring impiety; ſecondly, againſt the charge of favour- 
« ing hereſy. In the former is inſerted a digreſſion, proving, 
« that the collection of the code of the four goſpels in Tra- 
« jan's time is no way derogatory to the ſufficient atteſtation 
e of them.” 1707, 8vo. He had been charged by Chiſhull 
with favouring impiety and hereſy in this work. 37. The 
e ſcripture account of the eternal rewards or puniſhments of 
* all that hear of the goſpel, without an immortality neceſ- 
“ farily reſulting from the nature of ſouls themſelves, that are 
concerned in thoſe rewards or puniſhments. Shewing parti- 
cularly, firſt, how much of this account was diſcovered by 
the beſt philoſophers. Secondly, how far the accounts of 
thoſe philoſophers were corrected and improved by the Hel- 
* leniſtical Jews, aſſiſted by the revelations of the Old Teſta- 
ment : thirdly, how far the diſcoveries afore-mentioned 
were improved by the revelation of the goſpel. Wherein 
* the teſtimonies alſo of St. Irenæus and Tertullian are occa- 
* fionally conſidered.” 1708, 8vo. 38. © The natural 
mortality of human ſouls clearly demonſtrated from the 
* holy ſcriptures, and the concurrent teſtimonies of the pri- 
„ mitive writers: being an explication of a famous paſſage 
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e in the dialogue of Juſtin Martyr with Tryphon, concern- 


DOD WE LL. 


ing the ſoul's immortality. With an appendix, conſiſting 
« of A letter to mr. Norris; and an expoſtulation upon the 
late inſults of mr. Clarke and mr. Chiſhull.” 1708, 870. 
When mr. Dodwell joined himſelf to the church again, 
upon the deaths of the deprived biſhops, ſome of his friends 
and party refuſed to do it. This greatly troubled him, and 
occaſioned him to write, 39. The caſe in view now in fact: 


© proving, that the continuance of a ſeparate communion, 
without ſubſtitutes in any of the late invalidly-deprived 


<< ſees, ſince the death of William late lord biſhop of Nor- 
« wich, is ſchiſmatical. With an appendix, proving, that 
our late invalidly-deprived fathers had no right to ſubſtitute 


<< ſucceſſors, who might legitimate the ſeparation, after that 


« the ſchiſm had been concluded by the deceaſe of the laſt ſur- 
« yivor of thoſe ſame fathers.” 1711, 8Vvo. 40. A 
% diſcourſe concerning the uſe of incenſe in divine offices: 
e proving it an innovation,” &c. 1711, 8yo. 41. Julii Vi- 


talis epitaphium cum notis Henrici Dodwelli, & commentario 


G. Muſgrave. Accedit Dodwelli epiſtola ad cl. Goezium de 
Puteolana & Bajana inſcriptionibus, 1711, 8vo. This epi- 
taph of Julius Vitalis, on which mr. Dodwell wrote notes, 
was found at Bath, and publiſhed by mr. Hearne, at the end 
of his edition of king Alfred's life by ſir John Spelman. The 
letter to mr. Goetz, profeſſor at Leipſick, was written by 
mr. Dodwell in 1700, being an explication of an inſcription 
on Memonius Caliſtus, found at Puteoli; and on another 
found at Baiæ. 42. De ætate & patria Dionylit periegetæ. 
This diſſertation, on the age and country of Dionyſius the 
geographer, was printed in the Oxford edition of that author 
in 1710, 8 Vo. 43. De parma equeſtri Wood wardiana diſſer- 
tatio, &c. that is, „On the ancient Roman ſhield, formerly 
* in dr. Woodward's poſſeſſion, whereon was repreſented the 
« ſacking of Rome by the Gauls.” This diſſertation mr. Dod- 
well was prevented by death from finiſhing : it was publiſhcd | 
by mr. Hearne in 1713, 8ve. We have already mentioned, 
44. Four letters which paſſed between biſhop Burnet and 
« mr. Dodwell,” publiſhed by mr. Nelſon in 1713, 12m0- 
Mr. Brokeſby has mentioned ſome other pieces of mr. Dod- 
well; and mr. Hearne informs us of a Latin „ Diſſertation of 
* his upon a fragment ſuppoſed to be Livy's,” in his notes on 
the vith book of that author : but, as theſe were never pub- 


. lſhed, there is no occaſion to inſiſt upon them, eſpecially 
os 43 


„ underſtanding ; and if I rank him only in that Tower claſs 


a Accu £9 
„ Burnet, in the letter abovementioned, to ſupport a ſin- 7 


rather wiſh that J could neither read nor write, than to 
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as mr. Dodwell's numerous productions have drawn out this 
article into ſuch a length already. © 

| The reader, from this long catalogue of writings, muſt 
needs concelve a very high opinion of mr. Dodwell's learning 
and great reading: and indeed, moral and religious qualities 
apart, that was all his merit, whatever it may amount to. 
« As for that painful layman, ſays mr. Chiſhull, who has 
engaged the church in this diſpute about the foul, his mo- 
« deſty, J hope, will excuſe me, if I have expreſſed myſelf 


& ſomewhat freely concerning the ſize of his judgment an 


& of learned men, who are indeed fitted for the collecting of 

% materials, but are unqualified to judge rightly of, and to 

“ reaſon upon what they ſhall collect. — This is the idea 

„ which I have long fince entertained of him, from the ſtrain 
of all his writings”; &c. It muſt be owned that mr. Dod- 7 a 
well's parts and judgment did not bear any proportion to his ./ 7 b 
vaſt reading. His ſtile is very obſcure and embarraſſed : his,“ - 
learning exceedingly perplexed, and fitter to throw darkneſs. a „ 0 
than light upon a ſubject: and his zeal fo little under the di-. 8 g 
rection of judgment, that, while buſied about ſupporting pe- ee ee Py 
culiarities of his own, he often hurt the cauſe of Chriſtianity e e, 
in general, by expoſing himſelf and it to the ſcoffs of unbe- nt 
lievers. In yonr diſſertations upon Irenzus, ſays biſho / 
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« gular conceit of your own, you ſhook the authority of ge, a, 
the canon of the ſcripture, and neither vindicated your 2 WA. 
« ſelf, nor retracted what you wrote. And I have good rea- 1 
« ſon to believe, that the long quotation from your book, 
by mr. Toland namely, “ fortified the infidelity of the age, 
with relation to the canon of the Scripture, more than any 
« thing I know of.” After ſome other animadverſions on 
mr. Dodwell's writings, the biſhop proceeds thus: * You 
are a learned man; and your life has been not only with- 
&« out blemiſh, but exemplary. But you do not ſeem to re- 
© member, or enough to conſider, the woe our Saviour has 
“ denounced againſt thoſe, by whom ſcandals come; and, 
« according to the true notion of ſcandal, I know no man, 
ce that has laid more in the way of the little ones, or weaker 
* Chriſtians, than you have done. I do aſſure you, I would 


© have read or writ to ſuch purpoſes, as you have been pur- 
« ſuing now above thirty years. Vou ſeem to love novelties 
© and paradoxes, and to employ your learning to ſupport 
* them.—I do aſſure you, I have a juſt value for many 
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& valuable things, that I know to be in you; and do heartily 
* lament every thing that is otherwiſe.” 


DOLE TT (STEPHEN) a very learned man, and me- 
morable for being burnt at Paris for his opinions in religion, 
Bayle Dict. Was born at Orleans in the year 1508. He applied himſelf to 
Baillet, reform the French language, and poliſh it from the barbarity 
Jugemens with which it was incruſted ; nay, what is more, as Baillet 
&c. Paris, tells us, he thought himſelf deſtined by Heaven to this taſk, 
1722. and ſet himſelf to compoſe ſome treatiſes on the matter; but 
the public, it ſeems, were not diſpoſed to liſten to his preten- 


e Hil ded vocation. He wrote ſome Latin and French verſes, which 
i (77279274 in Bayle's judgment are not amiſs; for as to the ſeverity and 
f . 


contempt, with which Julius Scaliger treated Dolet and his 


private motive of reſentment, which Scaliger had conceived 


| 14 VO - againſt Dolet, for interfering with him in defending the Cice- 


) 1534 ronians againſt the ridicule of Eraſmus. Dolet's attempts to 
"A promote good literature gained him a great ſhare in the at- 


| A Hare fection of Caſtellan, who was a very learned prelate, and 
3 10A In the Pati- much beloved by Francis I. whoſe natural ſon, by the way, 
oO nian 


Dolet is ſaid to have been; though Bayle is of opinion, that 


| Nane aer Francis was too young, when Dolet was born, to have been 
1 - 22 his father. We muſt not forget to obſerve, that Dolet, though 
i 92 „ feen learned man and an author, was in the mean time a printer 


and bookſeller at Lyons, and printed ſome of his own writings. 
He would have printed the French tranſlation of moſt of Pla- 
© to's works, . which he himſelf had made, if he had lived; 


g lh GAL ep? + this tranſlation however he muſt have made from the Latin, 


/ _ which he underſtood well, and not from the Greek, which he 

| is ſaid not to have underſtood at all. The firſt time he was 

impriſoned for religion, his friend Caſtellan interceded for 

him, and got him releaſed, upon his promiſing to be a good 
catholic. But Dolet relapſing into his former licentious way, 

no body durſt appear for him, when he was impriſoned the 
ſecond time : fo that being abandoned to the fury of the in- 

quiſitors, he was condemned to be burnt to death for atheiſm ; 

and this puniſhment he underwent upon the 3d of Auguſt, in 

the year 1546, which was the day of his nativity. A letter 

was publiſhed by mr. Almeloveen, in his Amcenitates Theo- 
logico-Philologicz,” printed at Amſterdam in the year 1694, 

Which teſtifies, that Dolet recom mended himſelf to the holy 

virgin, and to St. Stephen, a little before he was ſtrangled; 

but mr. Bayle thinks theſe kind of teſtimonies much to be -_ 

pected. 


DOMA T. : 
pected. It has been ſaid too, that Dolet was perſecuted for 
Lutheraniſm, and not for atheiſm ; but this is not true, for 
Beza, in the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the reformed churches of 
France, has not placed him in his martyrology of proteſtants, 
and Calvin has plainly ranked him with. the impious and blaſ- 
phemers. It is publicly known, ſays he, that Agrippa, 
“ Servetus, Dolet, and others of the ſame ſtamp, looked on 
<« the Goſpel with gigantic diſdain, and at laſt fell into ſuch a 
C ſtate of phrenzy and diſtraction, that they not only opened 
ce their mouths with horrid blaſphemy againſt the Son of God, 
“ but maintained, that, as to animal life, there was no dif- 
% ference between them and ſwine.” 


. DOMAT (Jon) a celebrated French lawyer, was 
born of a good family at Clermont in Auvergne, upon the 
30th of November 1625. Father Sirmond, who was his 
great uncle, had the care of his education, and ſent him to 
the college of Lewis the Great at Paris; where he learned the 
Latin, — Italian, and Spaniſh tongues, applied himſelf 
to the ſtudy of philoſophy and the Belles Lettres, and made 
himſelf a competent maſter in the mathematics. Afterwards 
he went to ſtudy the law, and to take his degrees at Bourges 
where the celebrated profeſſor Emerville made him an offer o 
a doctor's hood, though he was but twenty years of age, 
Upon his return from Bourges, he attended the bar of the 
high court of judicature at Clermont, and began to plead with 
extraordinary ſucceſs. On the 8th of July 1648, he married 
a wife, by whom he had thirteen children. Three years be- 
fore, he had been made advocate to the king, in the high 
court of Clermont; which place he filled for thirty years with 
ſuch an uncommon reputation for integrity as well as ability, 
that he became arbiter, as it were, of all the great affairs of 
the province. The confuſion which he had obſerved in the 
laws, put him upon forming a deſign of reducing them to 
their natural order. He drew up a plan for this purpoſe, and 
communicated it to his friends ; who approved of it ſo much, 
and thought it ſo uſeful, that they per uaded him to ſhew it to 
ſome of the chief magiſtrates. With this view he went to 
Paris in the year 1685; where, the ſpecimen of his work, 
which he carried along with him, was judged to be fo excel- 
lent, that Lewis XIV, upon the report which mr. Pelletier, 
then comptroller-general, made to him of it, ordered Domat 
to continue at Paris, and ſettled upon him a penſion of two 
thouſand livres. From henceforward- he employed himſelf at 
9.4 | M 3 Paris, 
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Paris, in finiſhing and perfecting his work; the firſt volume 


2 Ar of which, in quarto, was publiſhed there, under the title of 


& "The civil laws in their natural order,” in the year 1689. 


SV AY ls aj) bree other volumes were publiſhed afterwards, which did 


their author the higheſt honour ; who, upon the publication 

af of the firſt, was introduced by mr. Pelletier to preſent it to the 

ce king. It has beep uſual to recommend this work to young 
lawyers and divines, who would apply themſelves to the ſtudy 


P84 bp, ot 'of morality and the civil law. f 
72 J. Domat died at Paris, upon the 14th of March 1696. He 


Ze) Was intimately acquainted with the celebrated. Paſchal, who 
was his countryman, and with whom he had many confe- 


4 ena rences upon religious ſubjects. He uſed alſo to make expe- 
N | 8 0 . . . . * 
1 J riments with him upon the weight of the air, and in other 


branches of natural philoſophy. He was at Paris, when mr. 
Paſthal died there on the 19th of Auguſt 1662, and was en- 
truſted by him with his moſt ſecret papers. | 


DOMINIC (DR Gvzman) a Spaniard, founder of 
the order of the Predicants, was born at Calahorra, a town of 
Arragon, in 1170. His mother, it is faid, when ſhe was with 
Martvrol, child of him, dreamed, that ſhe had a dog vomiting fire in 
in vit. Do- her womb : preſignifying, as it were, the future eminence of his 
minic, character, and the peculiar part he was deſtined to act. And 
_ indeed the event afterwards ſeemed to confirm the truth of the 
prediction; for when pope Innocent III. ſent an army of 
croiſes againſt the Albigenſes, knowing no other way to bring 
home a wandering ſheep, than by worrying it to death, this 
ignivomous cur was employed to bark againſt them, which he 
did with great zeal and fury : preaching continually, and 
ſhewing beyond contradiction, how right, lawful, and pious 
an act it was, to convert thaſe heretics by the ſword of the 
fleſh, who would not be converted by the ſword of the ſpirit : 
in which manner he may be ſaid to have converted above a 
hundred thouſand ſouls. At the ſame time Innocent eſta- 
bliſhed an inquiſition at Toulouſe and other ſuſpected places; 
becauſe the biſhops could not ſpare time, from the manage- 
ment of their temporal affairs, to attend to the extirpation of 
hereſy. He made Dominic an inquiſitor in Languedoc, where 
he began to ſet his order on foot; and went to get it con- 
firmed by the general council at Lateran, met in 1215. This 
ominic perſuaded pope Honorius III. to ſet up the office of 
£ Maſter of the ſacred palace,” by which the popes. were eaſed 
of a very burdenſome part in their adminiſtration ; . 
TP %%% ˙ oe fb Cee TS» A 0 
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the inſpecting expoſitions of ſcripture, and examining new 
books. Dominic was the firſt who filled this office; and he 
began it by reading public lectures upon St. Paul's Epiſtles. 
He died at Bologna in Italy in 1221, and was afterwards 
made a faint for the prodigious ſervices he had done the 
church. 

The celebrated doctors and writers of this order are very 
numerous; amongſt whom the chief are, Thomas Aquinas, 
Albertus Magnus, cardinal Cajetan, Lewis of Granada, Do- 
minicus Soto, &c. The Dominicans are ſaid to have fur- 
niſhed the church of Rome with three popes, forty-eight 
cardinals, three and twenty patriarchs, fifteen hundred bi- 
ſhops, fix hundred archbiſhops, forty-three nuncio's or legates, 
ſixty- nine maſters of the ſacred palace, eighty-four confeſſors 
to the king's of Spain, Caſtile, or Arragon, fifteen confeſſors 
to the kings of Portugal, fixteen to the kings of France, fix to 
the kings of England, and one and twenty to the kings of 
Poland: which is enough to make one ſuſpect, that moſt of 
that worldly pomp and grandeur, with which our eyes are ſa 
apt to be dazzled, had originally no better foundation, than 
that of either folly or knavery. / 


DOMENICHINO, a famous Italian painter, was 
deſcended of an honourable family, and born in the city of 
Bologna, in the year 1581. He was at firſt a diſciple of 
D. Calvert, the Fleming : but ſoon quitted his ſchool for a 
much better of the Caracci's, being inſtructed at Bologna by 
Lewis, and at Rome by Hannibal, who had fo great a value 

for him, that he took him to his aſſiſtance in the Hamel gal- 
lery. He was ſo extremely laborious and ſlow in his pro- 
ductions, that his fellow-diſciples looked upon him as a per- 
ſon that loſt his time. They were wont ta call him “ the 
& Ox;” and ſaid “ he laboured as if he was at plow.” 
But Hannibal Caracci, who knew him better, told them, 
that this ox, by dint of labour, would in time make his 
« ground ſo fruitful, that painting itſelf would be fed by 
C what it produced”: a prophecy, which Domenichino 
lived to fulfil; for though he was not, properly ſpeaking, a 
genius, yet, by the goodneſs of his ſenſe, and the ſolidity of 
his reflections, he attained to ſuch a maſtery in his art, that 
there are many excellent things to be learned from his pictures. 
He always applied himſelf to his work with much ſtudy and 

thoughtfulneſs, and never offered to touch his pencil, till he 
found a kind of enthuſiaſm or inſpiration upon him. His ta- 
lent lay principally in the correctneſs of his ſtyle, and in ex- 
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DOMINIS. 


preſſing the paſſions and affections of the mind. In both 
theſe he was ſo admirably judicious, that Nicolas Pouſſin, the 
French painter, uſed to ſay, his “ communion of St. Je- 
* rom”, and Raphael's celebrated piece of * the transfigu- 
ration,“ were the two beſt pictures in Rome. 

He was made the chief architect of the apoſtolical palace by 
pope Gregory XV, for his great ſkill in that art, He was 
likewiſe very well verſed in the theory of muſic, but not ſuc- 
ceſsful in the practice. He loved folitude; and it was ob- 
ſerved, that, as he went along the ſtreets, he took notice of 
the actions of private perſons he met, and often deſigned 
ſomething in his pocket-book. He was of a mild temper and 
obliging carriage, yet had the misfortune to find enemies in 
all places, wherever he came. At Naples particularly he 
was fo ill treated by thoſe of his own profeſſion, that having 
agreed among themſelves to diſparage all his works, they 
would hardly allow him to be a tolerable maſter : and they 
were not content with having frighted him for ſome time 
from that city, but afterwards, upon his return thither, never 
left perſecuting him, till by their tricks and contrivances they 
had quite wearied him out of his life. He died in the year 
1641, not without the ſuſpicion of poiſon. 


DOMINIS (MARK AN TONY DE) archbiſhop of Spa- 
lato in Dalmatia, flouriſhed at the end of the 15th and in the 
beginning of the 16th century. He was remarkable for a 
fickleneſs in religious matters, which toſſed him about from 
place to place, and at length proved the ruin of him: other- 
wiſe he was a man of great abilities and learning. He was 
entered early amongſt the Jeſuits, but left that ſoctety to be 
biſhop of Segni, and afterwards archbiſhop of Spalato. This 
elevation, as Moreri well enough obſerves, ſhould, one 
would have thought, have ſettled his principles, and removed 
all his difficulties; as it did of Syneſius of old, who was no 
ſooner made a biſhop, than all his ſcruples about the reſur- 
rection, which were very many and great, were immediately 
at an end. Facillime enim, ſays Cave, ſimul ac epiſcopus 
creatus eſt, reſurrectionis etiam doctrinam credidit. It had 
not however this good effect upon De Dominis. His incon- 
ſtancy ſtill continued ; and inſtead of growing more firmly 
attached to the church of Rome, on account of his prefer- 
ment, he became every day more and more diſaffected to it. 
This induced him to write his famous books De Republica 


Eccleſiaſtica, which were afterwards printed in London 
an 


DOMINIS. 


and in which the papal power was capitally ſtruck at. Theſe 
books were read over and corrected, before they were pub- 
liſhed, by our biſhop Bedell, who was then at Venice in qua- 


lity of chaplain to fir Henry Wotton, ambaſlador there from 


James I. For De Dominis coming to Venice, and hearing a 
vaſt character of Bedell, readily diſcovered his ſecret, and 
communicated his copy to him. Bedell took the freedom he 
allowed him, of correcting many ill applications of texts in 
ſcripture, and quotations of fathers : for that prelate, being 
ignorant of the Greek tongue (a common thing in thoſe days 
even amongſt the learned) had committed many miſtakes 
both in the one and the other. De Dominis took all this in 
very good part, entered into great familiarity with Bedell, 
and declared his aſſiſtance ſo uſeful, and indeed ſo neceſſary to 
him, that he could, as he uſed to ſay, do nothing without 
him. | ; 

When Bedell returned to England, Antony de Dominis 
came over with him, and was at firſt received by the Engliſh 
clergy with all poſſible marks of reſpect. Here he preached 
and wrote againſt the Romiſh religion, and is ſaid to have had 
the chief hand in publiſhing father Paul's © Hiſtory of the 
council of Trent ', at London, which was inſcribed to king 
James in 1619. His view ſeems to have been to re-unite the 
Romiſh and the Engliſh churches, which he thought might 
eaſily be effected, by reforming ſome abuſes and ſuperſtitions 
in the former ; for, as Grotius ſays, © then, as he imagined, 
the religion of proteſtants and catholics would be the ſame. 
After he had ſtayed in England ſome years, he was made to 
believe, upon the promotion of pope Gregory XIV, who had 
been his ſchool-fellow and old acquaintance, that the pope 
intended to give him a cardinal's hat, and to make uſe of him 
in all affairs; ſo that he fancied he ſhould be the inſtrument 
of a great reformation in the church. This fine trap was 


laid for him chiefly by the artifice of Gondamor, the Spa- 


niſh ambaſſador ; and his own ambition and vanity, for it 
ſeems he had a great deal of both, made him eaſily fall into it. 
Accordingly he returned to Rome in the year 1622, where he 
abjured his errors in a very ſolemn manner. He was at firſt, 
it is ſaid, well received by the pope himſelf ; but happening to 
fay of cardinal Bellarmine, who had written againſt him, that 
he had not anſwered his arguments, he was complained of 
to the pope, as if he had been ſtill of the ſame mind, in 
which he was, when he publiſhed his books. He ex- 
cuſed himſelf, and faid, that though Bellarmine had * _ 
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ſwered his arguments, yet he did not ſay they were unanſwer- 
able; and he offered to anſwer them himſelf, if they would 
allow him time for it. This imprudent way of talking, to- 
gether with the diſcovery of a correſpondence, which he held 
with ſome proteſtants, furniſhed a ſufficient plea for ſeizing 
him ; and he was thrown into priſon, where he died in the 
year 1625. it was diſcovered after his death, that his opinions 
were not agreeable to the doctrine of the church of Rome 

upon which his corpſe was dug up, and burnt with his writings 
in Flora's field, by a decree of the inquiſition. 


DONATUS, a biſhop of a religious ſect in Africa, 
which was founded indeed by another Donatus, but took its 
name of Donatiſts from him, as being the more conſiderable 
man of the two. He maintained, that, though the three 
perſons in the Trinity were of the ſame ſubſtance, yet the 
Son was inferior to the Father, and the Holy Ghoſt to the 
Son. He began to be known about the year 329, and greatly 
confirmed his faction by his character and writings. He was 
a man of great parts and learning; but withal ſo prodigiouſly 
haughty, that he treated all mankind with contempt. He 
did not ſpare even the emperors themſelves : for when Paulus 
and Macarius were ſent by Conſtans with preſents to the 
churches of Africa, and with alms to relieve the poor, he 
received them in the moſt reproachful manner, rejected their 
preſents with ſcorn, and afked in a kind of fury, What had 


anſwers, which he had received from Heaven; and is faid at 
laſt to have arrived at ſuch a pitch of madneſs, that he ſuf- 
fered himſelf to be ſworn by, as if he had been a God. He 
was baniſhed from Carthage about the year 356, as Jerom 
notes it, and died in exile : though authors are not agreed as 
Cave Hiſt, to the preciſe time either of his baniſhment or of his death. 
Literar. v. i. The emperors were obliged to iſſue forth many ſevere edicts 
5. 129. to reſtrain the fury and intemperance of this very factious ſect. 
The Donatiſts had a great number of biſhops and laity of their 
party; ſome of whom diſtinguiſhed themſelves unhappily, by 
committing outrages upon thoſe who differed from them. 
They had a maxim, which they firmly maintained upon all 
occaſions, © That the church was every-where ſunk and ex- 
« tinguiſhed, excepting- in the ſmall remainder amongſt 
£ themſelves at Africa,” But this, it is to be feared, is 2 
maxim not peculiar to the Donatiſts, but held in effect by all 
other churches z though they may not take occaſion to make 
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an explicit declaration of it. The Donatiſts affirmed bap- 
tiſm in other churches to be null and of no effect; while 
other churches allowed it to be valid in theirs: from which 
they inferred, that it was the ſafeſt to join that community 
where baptiſm was acknowledged by both parties to be valid, 
than that, where it was allowed to be ſo only by one. The 
papiſts, it is well known, have imitated the Donatiſts here, 


171 


and availed themſelves of this fooliſh ſophiſm: the proteſtants, 


ſay they, allow ſalvation to be had in the church of Rome: 


the papiſts deny this in the churches of proteſtants ; therefore 


it is ſafer to be a papiſt than a proteſtant. As if it was not 
poſſible for a church to be in poſſeſſion of the true faith, while 
jt extends its charity to thoſe who have it not. | 


DONATUS (ÆErrus) a grammarian in the fourth 
century, who lived at Rome in the time of Conſtantius, and 
was maſter of the celebrated St. Jerom. He wrote notes 
upon Terence and Virgil, and made a grammar, Voſſius 


\ mentions him amongſt his Latin hiftorians, on account of 


the lives of Virgil and Terence, which ſome have fancied him 


to be the author of : but he believes, that the firſt was writ- 


ten by Tiberius Claudius Donatus, as it is certain the latter 
was by Suetonius. 


DONATUS (Jzrom) a nobleman of Venice, who — 
L. 3. c. 2 


lived in the end of the 15th, and the beginning of the 16th 
century. He was very uſeful to his country; ſerved it as a 
commander more than once: and was the means of recon- 
ciling that republic and pope Julius II, though he had the 
misfortune to be carried off by a violent fever at Rome before 
the treaty was concluded between them. He was alſo a man 
of learning; and publiſhed atranſlation of *“ Alexander Aphro- 
& diceus de anima.“ His letters are likewiſe well written; 
which made Era mus ſay of him, that he was capable of per- 
forming any thing in the way of learning, if his mind had 
not been diſſipated by other employments. Pierius Valerianus 
has placed him in the liſt of unfortunate learned men, and for 
which he gives three reaſons: firſt, becauſe his domeſtics 
obeyed him ill; ſecondly, becauſe he did not live to ſee the 
happineſs, which would ariſe to his country from the con- 
cluſion of his treaty; thirdly, becauſe a great many books, 
which he had written to immortalize his name, remained un- 
publiſhed. Now, as it ſeems to us, the firſt of theſe grie- 
Yances might have been redrefled ; the ſecond was no grie- 

| vance 
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vance at all, ſince he had actually attained his point; and, 
thirdly, we cannot think it any misfortune to a dead man, 


that ſuch a number of ſyllables, as uſed to compoſe his name, 
are no longer put together, and ſounded amongſt the living. 


DONNE (Jonx) an eminent Engliſh poet and divine, 

was born in London in the year 1573, and deſcended by his 

Walton's mother from the family offir Thomas More. He was educated 
"hb in his fathers's houſe under a private tutor, till the eleventh 
1. 11, 12. Jear of his age, and was then ſent to the univerſity of Oxford: 
| where it was obſerved of him, as formerly of the famous Picus 
Mirandulz, that “he was rather born wiſe than made ſo by 

Wood's „ ſtudy,” He was a commoner of that hall; but declined ta- 
—_ king bis firſt degree, by the advice of his relations, who, be- 
ing of the Romiſh religion, diſliked the oath tendered upon 
that occaſion. After he had continued three years at Oxford, 

he removed to Cambiidge; and from thence, about three 

years after, to Lincoln's- inn in London. But, before his ad- 

miſſion into that ſociety, his father, who was a merchant, 

died, and left him 3000 l. which made him lay afide the ſtudy 

of the law, His mother and friends ufed their utmoſt endea- 

vours to keep him firm to popery, and for that end provided WM 
him with tutors of that perſuaſion : but Donne was naturally L 
a free inquirer; and therefore, when he was not above nine- 

teen years old, ſet. himſelf wholly to conſider the points of re- 

ligion, controverted between the Romiſh and the reformed 
churches, He has given ſome account of this himſelf, in the 

preface to his Pſeudo-Martyr : *I had a longer work, ſays 

« he, to do in this inquiry, than many other men: for I 

< was firſt to blot out certain impreſſions of the Roman reli- 

« gion, and to wreſtle both againſt the examples and againſt 

ce the reaſons by which ſome hold was taken, and ſome anti- 

<« cipations early laid upon my conſcience, both by perſons 

« who by nature had a power and ſuperiority over my will, 

« and others, who, by their learning and good life, ſeemed 

< to me juſtly to claim an intereſt for the guiding and recti- 

« fying of mine underſtanding in theſe matters.” When he 

ſet about this inquiry, he applied himſelf to examine the works 

of cardinal Bellarmine, whom he believed to be the beſt de- 

fender of the Romiſh cauſe : and, about the twentieth year of 

his age, had marked all the cardinal's works with obſervations 
1 under his own hand, which he ſhewed to the then dean of 
1 Glouceſter, and at his death bequeated as a legacy to one of 
Walton, his friends. The reſult of this inquiry was a thorough con- 
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DONKNE | 173 
verſion to Proteſtantiſm : to which, ſays he, * I was not 
ce tranſported by any ſudden and violent determination, till I 
<« had, to the meaſure of my poor wit and judgment, ſurveyed 
« and digeſted the whole body of divinity, controverted be- 
« tween ours and the Romiſh church. In which ſearch and 
« diſquiſition, that God, which awakened me then, and 
« hath never forſaken me in that induſtry, as he is the author 
« of that purpoſe, ſo he is a witneſs of this proteſtation, that 
&« I proceeded therein with humility and diffidence in myſelf, 
« and by that, which, by his grace, I took to be the ordi- 
« nary means, frequent prayer and equal actions.“ Ibid, 

About the twenty-firſt year of his age, he reſolved to travel; 
and, in the years 1596 and 1597, he accompanied the earl of 
Eſſex in his expedition againſt Cadiz and the Azores iſlands. 
He did not return, but ſtaid ſome years in Spain and Italy, 
where he made many uſeful obſervations on thoſe countries, 
and learned their languages to perfection. He deſigned to go 
to the Holy Land, for the ſake of viewing Jeruſalem and the 
ſepulchre of our Saviour: but he was prevented, though he 
was then in the fartheſt part of Italy, by the diſappointment of 
company and a fafe convoy. Soon after his return to Eng- Ibid. p. 18. 
land, he was appointed by fir Thomas Egerton, lord-keeper 
of the great ſeal, his chief ſecretary, in which poſt he conti- 
nued five years: during which time he fell in love with Anne, 
the daughter of fir George More, then chancellor of the Gar- 
ter, and niece to the lord-keeper's lady. He married her pri- 
vately in the year 1602; which marriage was attended with 
great inconveniencies and troubles to himſelf. For fir George 
was ſo tranſported with anger, that he moſt earneſtly ſollicited 
the lord-keeper to turn mr. Donne out of his place: who, 
however, at his diſmiſſion, ſaid, that “ he parted with a 
« friend, and ſuch a ſecretary, as was fitter to ſerve a king than 
« a ſubject. Sir George's anger was not ſatisfied with this: 
he never reſted, till our author and his fellow-collegian mr. 
Samuel Brooke, afterwards maſter of Trinity-college in Cam- 
bridge, who married him, and his brother mr. Chriſtopher 
Brooke, who gave mrs. Donne in marriage, and witneſſed it, 


were all committed to three ſeveral priſons. Mr. Donne was 


firſt ſet at liberty, and never ceaſed his endeavours, till he 
had procured the enlargement of his two friends. However, 
his wife was detained from him ; and he was obliged to reco- 
ver her by a long and tedious ſuit at law. Mr. Donne's cir- 
cumſtances being greatly reduced by this, he and his wife 
were entertained by their relation fir F rancis Wolley, of — 
| | or 


DONNE. | 
ford in Surry, for ſome years; which gentleman, a little be- 
fore his death, procured a reconciliation between fir George 
and his ſon-in-law and daughter; fir George engaging to pay 
mr. Donne 800 l. on a certain day, as a portion with his wile, 
or 201. quarterly for their maintenance, as the intereſt for it, 
till their portion was paid. Sir George was ſo far reconciled 
to them, before he allowed them any thing, as to ſollicit the 

lord-keeper for mr. Donne's re- admiſſion into his place: but 

the lord-keeper anſwered; that, though he was unfeignedly 

« ſorry for what he had done, yet it was inconſiſtent with his 

& place and credit to diſcharge and re-admit ſervants, at the 
Walton, © requeſt of paſſionate petitioners,” | 

r. 1318. During his reſidence at Pitford, he applied himſelf with 

great diligence to the ſtudy of the civil and canon laws ; and, 

about this time, was ſollicited by dr. Morton, afterwards bi- 

ſhop of Durham, to go into orders, and to accept of a bene- 

fice, which the dr: would have reſigned to him. Mr. Donne 

declined this offer, for many reaſons, but chiefly . becauſe 

«© ſome former irregularities of his life had been too notorious; 

© not to expoſe him to the cenſure of the world, and perhaps 

<« bring diſhonour to the ſacred function. Befides, being de- 

< termined by the beſt caſuiſts, that God's glory ſhould be 

& the firſt end, and a maintenance the ſecond motive, to em- 

ut - c brace that calling, his preſent condition was ſuch, that he 

FT wid. p. 21 ©* feared his could not reconcile his conſcience to that rule.“ 

Ti —24. After the death of ſir Francis Wolley, mr. Donne took a 

houſe for his wife, and children at Mitcham in Surry, and. 

lodgings for himſelf near Whitehall in London : where he'was 

much viſited and careſſed by the nobility, foreign miniſters, 

and other perſons of diſtinction. Some time after he removed 

his family to London ; and fir Robert Drury gave him commo- 

dious apartments in his own houſe in Drury-lane. In April 

Wood's 1610 he was incorporated maſter of arts in the univerſity of 

Athen, Oxford, having before taken the ſame degree in Cambridge. 

Oxon. About two years afterwards he accompanied fir Robert Drury 

to Paris; where he is ſaid to have. had a moſt extraordinary 

viſion. Mr. Walton informs us, that, when fir Robert re- 

queſted him to go, mrs. Donne, who was then with child, 

L- | and under an ill habit of body, expreſſed an unwillingneſs, 

1 faying, that 4 her divining ſoul boded ſome ill in his abſence:“ 

if but, upon fir Robert's being importunate, ſhe at laſt con- 

1 | fented. Two days after their arrival, mr. Donne was left 

if alone in a room, where himſelf, fir Robert, and ſome friends 

= bad dined together: to which fir Robert returning in an hour, 

as 
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DONNE. 175 
as he left, ſo he found mr. Donne alone, but in ſuch an extaſy, 
and ſo altered in his countenance, that fir Robert could not 
look upon him without amazement. He aſked him, in God's 
name, what had befallen him in the ſhort time of his abſence : 
Mr. Donne was not able to anſwer directly, but, after a lon 
and perplexed pauſe, at laſt ſaid, I have ſeen a dreadfi 
« viſion ſince I ſaw you: I have ſeen my dear wife paſs twice 
c by me through this room, with her hair hanging about 
« her ſhoulders, and a dead child in her arms. This I have 
« ſeen fince I faw you.” To which fir Robert anſwered : 
&« Sure, fir, you have ſlept ſince I went out; and this is the 
« reſult of ſome melancholy dream, which I defire you to 
« forget, for you are now awake.” Mr, Donne anſwered : 
I cannot be ſurer that I now live, than that I have not ſlept 
« fince 1 faw you; and am as ſure, that at her ſecond ap- 
« pearing ſhe ſtopped, looked me in the face, and vaniſhed.” 
A ſervant was immediately diſpatched to Drury-houſe, to 
know, whether mrs. Donne was living, and, if alive, in 
what condition; who brought word, that he found and left 
her very ſad and ſick in bed, and that, after a long and dan- 
gerous labour, ſhe had been delivered of a dead child. And, 
upon examination, the abortion proved to be on the fame day, 
and about the ſame hour, that mr. Donne affirmed he ſaw her 
paſs by him in the room. Mr. Walton obſerves, that, though 
he had not this ſtory from mr. Donne himſelf, yet he had it 
from a perſon of honour, and of the ſtricteſt intimacy with | 
mr. Donne, who affirmed the truth of it with the moſt folemn Walten, 
aſſeverations. | - | p. 29, 30. 
Before this journey into France, during his ſtay there, and 
after his return, many of the nobility and others ſollicited the 
king to confer ſome ſecular employment on him: but his ma- 
jeſty, conſidering him better qualified for the ſervice of the 
church, did not liſten to their application. For, the diſputes 
concerning the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy having lately 
been agitated, our author, by king James's eſpecial command, 
had written a treatiſe on that ſubject, which was printed at 
London in 1610, in 4to. The king himſelf had engaged in 
this controverſy, as appears by his works ſtill extant : but, 
diſcourſing with mr. Donne upon the ſubject, he was ſo plea- 
ſed. with his clearneſs in ſtating the objections made to the ta- 
king thoſe oaths, and with his anſwers to them, that he com- 
manded him to draw them up in form, and N them to him. 
This mr. Donne performed in the compaſs of ſix weeks; and 
they were publiſhed under the title of Pſeudo-martyr: 
3 N | «© wherein 
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Donne's 
Devctions. 


DONNE. 


cc wherein out of certain propoſitions and gradations this con- 
„ cluſion is evicted, that thoſe, who are of the Roman reli- 
gion in this kingdom, may and ought to take the oath of 
cc allegiance.” lt is dedicated to the king, with a preface 
addreſſed to the prieſts and jeſuits, and to their diſciples in this 
kingdom. His majeſty was now very prefling to have him 
enter into holy orders. Mr. Donne himſelf has informed us, 
that he almoſt deſcended to a perſuaſion, almoſt to a ſollici- 
& tation of him to do it.” Deſirous however to qualify him- 
ſelf for the ſacred function by a clofer application to divinity 


and the ſacred languages, he deferred his compliance with the 


king's ſollicitations, till about three years after. He was then 
ordained by dr. John King, biſhop of London, who was his 
good friend, and had been chaplain to the lord-keep Egerton, 


at the ſame time that mr. Donne was his ſecretary. He was 


preſently after made one of the chaplains in ordinary to his 
majeſty; and, about the ſame time, attending the king to 
Cambridge, he was there created doctor in divinity at his ma- 
jeſty's recommendation. Immediately upon his return from 
Cambridge, his wife died on the ſeventh day after the birth of 
her twelfth child. This calamity, which happened upon the 
15th of Auguſt 1617, overwhelmed him with grief.“ She 
„ left, ſays mr. Walton, a man of a narrow unſettled eſtate, 
« and (having buried five) the careful father of ſeven chil- 
<« dren then living; to whom he gave a voluntary aſſurance 
never to bring them under the ſubjection of a ſtep-mother : 
Which promiſe he kept moſt faithfully, burying with his 
<< tears all his earthly joys in his moſt dear and deſerving 
« wife's grave; and betook himſelf to a ſolitary and retired 
<« life, —His firſt motion from his houſe was to preach, where 
his beloved wife lay buried, in St. Clement's church near 
« 'Temple-bar, London; and his text was part of the pro- 
c phet Jeremiah's Lamentation : LO, I AM THE MAN 
« 'THAT HAVE SEEN AFFLICTION.” 


Within the firſt year of his taking orders, he had fourteen 


advowſons of benefices offered him; but, being unwilling to 
leave London, he refuſed them all, they lying in the country. 
In the latter end of the year 1617, he was choſen preacher of 
the ſociety of „ and two years after, by his ma- 
jeſty's appointment, attended the earl of Doncaſter in his am- 
baſſy to Germany. In the year 1621, he was made dean of 
St. Paul's: and there was ſomething ſingular in the circum- 
ſtances of conferring it. The deanery becoming vacant, the 


king ſent for dr. Donne, and ordered him to attend him the 


next 
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DONNE. 


next day at dinner. When his majeſty was ſet down, before 
he had eat any meat, he ſaid, Dr. Donne, I have invited 


« you to dinner; and though you fit not down with me, yet. 


Iwill carve to you of a diſh, that I know you love well: 
for, knowing you love London, I do therefore make you 
„dean of Paul's; and when I have dined, then do you 
{© take your beloved diſh home to your ſtudy : ſay grace there 
“to yourſelf, and much good may it do you.” Soon after, 
the vicarage of St. Dunſtan in the Weſt, and another benefice, 
fell to dr. Donne, the advowſon of the former having been 
given him by the earl of Dorſet, and that of the latter by the 
earl of Kent; which, together with his deanery, enabled 
him to live in a manner ſuitable to him, and to make a proper 
proviſion for his children. In 1623-4 he was choſen prolocu- 
tor of the convocation ; on which occaſion he ſpoke a Latin 
oration, as his inauguration-ſpeech, which is itil] extant in the 
collection of his poems. About the ſame time he was appoin- 
ted by the king to preach ſeveral occaſional ſermons, at Paul's 
Croſs, and in other places; when he was repreſented to his 
majeſty as having fallen in with the general humour of the 
pulpits, and inſinuated fears of the king's inclination to po- 
pery. The king ſent for him, and gave him an opportunity 
of juſtifying himſelf in his royal preſence; which he did ſo 
clearly and ſatisfactorily, that the king ſaid, 4+ he was right 
« glad he reſted no longer under the ſuſpicion.” Dr. Donne 
then kneeled down, thanked his majeſty, and proteſted his an- 
ſwer was faithful and free from all colluſion; and therefore de- 
fired that he might not riſe, till as in like caſes he always had 
from God, ſo he might have from his majeſty ſome aſſurance, 
that he ſtood clear and fair in his opinion. At which the king 
raiſed him up from his knees, and proteſted that he believed 
him, knowing him to be an honeſt man, and not doubting of 
his affection. And then diſmiſſing him, he ſaid to ſome lords 
about him, My doctor is an honeſt man; and, my lords, 
« | was never better ſatisfied: with an anſwer, than with that 
« he hath now made me; and I always rejoice, when I think 
e that by my means he became a divine.” | | 


which inclined him to a conſumption : but he recovered, and 
publiſhed upon that occaſion a book of devotions, which he 
had compoſed in his illneſs. The ſecond edition, printed at 
London 1624 in 12mo, is intitled, . Devotions upon emer- 
<« gent occaſions in ſeveral ſteps of his ſickneſs.” He conti- 
nued in perfect health till the 59th year of his age; when, be- 

Vo. IV. N 1 


Walton, 
He was about this time ſeized with a dangerous ſickneſs, p. 48, 49 
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DPONN E. 
ing with his eldeſt daughter mrs. Harvey at Abery-Hatch in 
Eſſex, in Auguſt 1630, he was taken with a fever, which 
brought on a conſumption. However, he returned to Lon- 
don, and preached in his turn at court, as uſual, on the firſt 
Friday in Lent: upon which occaſion his text was, Io 
God the Lord belong the iſſues from death.” Pſal. Ixviii, 
20. It was printed at London in 1633, under the title of, 
«© Death's duel; or, A conſolation to the foul againſt the dy- 
4c ing life and living death of the body: being his laſt ſer- 
„ mon, and called, by his majeſty's houſhold, THE DOC- 
« TOR'S OWN FUNERAL SERMON.” Dr. Donne 
died upon the 31ſt of March 1631, and was buried in the 
cathedral church of St. Paul, where a monument was erected 
over him. He was, mr. Walton tells us, “of ſtature mode- 
* rately tall, of a {trait and equally proportioned body, to which 
& all his words and actions gave inexpreſſible addition of 
« comelineſs. "Ihe mclancholy and pleaſant humours were in 


« him ſo contempered, that each gave advantage to the other, 


% and made his company one of the delights of mankind. 
„ His fancy was inimitably high, equalled only by his great 
« wit, both being made uſeful by a commanding judgment. 
« His aſpect was chearful, and ſuch as gave a ſilent teſtimony 
« of a clear knowing ſoul, and of a conſcience at peace with 
« itſelf, His melting eye ſhewed, that he had a ſoft heart, 
& full of noble compaſkon ; of too brave a ſoul to offer inju- 
% ries, and too much a Chriſtian not to pardon them in 
others. He was by nature highly paſſionate ; yet very hu- 
„ mane, and of ſo tender a ſpirit, that he never beheld the 
“ miſeries of mankind without pity and relief.“ 

Befides the Pſeudo-Martyr, and book of Devotions already 
mentioned, there are extant the following works of dr. Donne, 
« 1. „ Poems;” conſiſting of ſongs and ſonnets, epigrams, 


. . . - . D - 
elegies, epithalamiums, ſatires, letters, funeral elegies, holy 


ſonnets, &c. publiſhed at different times. T'hey were printed 


together in one volume, 12mo, at London 1719, with the 
addition of elegies upon the author by ſeveral perſons. Mr. 


Dryden has very juſtly given dr. Donne the character of “ the 


Dedicat. of © oreateſt wit, though not the greateſt poet of our nation :* 


1a. 


his Elcono- And, in his dedication of Juvenal to the earl of Dorſet, he 


ſays, „Donne alone, of all our countrymen, had your ta- 
<« lent; but was not happy enough to arrive at your verſifica- 
« tion. And, were he tranſlated into numbers and Englith, 
« he would yet be wanting in the dignity of expreſſion.— Lon 
equal Donne in the variety, multiplicity, and choice of 
| 1 | thoughts: 


DONN E. 
re thoughts: you excel him in the manner and the words. 1 
* read you both with the ſame admiration, but not with the 
„ fame delight. He affects the metaphyſics, not only in his 


„ fatires, but in his amorous verſes, where nature only ſhould 


& reign, and perplexes the minds of the fair ſex with nice ſpe- 
„ culations of philoſophy, when he ſhould engage theit 
© hearts, and entertain them with the ſoftneſs of love.“ A 
little farther mr. Dryden aſæs, Would not Donne's fatires, 
« which abound with ſo much wit, appear more charming, 
& if he had taken care of his words and of his numbers? 
Whether mr. Pope took the hint from this queſtion, or not, 
is uncertain : but he has ſhewed the world, that when tranſ- 
lated into numbers and Engliſh, as mr. Dryden expreſſes it, 
they are not inferior to any thing in that kind of poetry. 
2. © Paradoxes, problems, eſſays, characters, &c. Io 
6 which is added a book of epigrams, written in Latin by the 
« fame author, tranſlated into Engliſh by J. Maine, D. D. 
« And alſo Ignatius's Conclave, a fatire tranſlated out of the 
&« original copy written in Latin by the fame author; found 
&« lately amongſt his own papers.” London, 1653, 12mo. 
Part of this collection was publiſhed at different times before. 
3. Three volumes of © ſermons,” in folio : the firſt printed 
in 1640, the ſecond in 1649, the third in 1660. Lord Falk- 


land ſtiles dr. Donne * one of the moſt witty and moſt eloquent | 

| Diſcourſe of 
infallibility. 
&C. p. 288. 


* of our modern divines.” 4. Eſſays in divinity, &c. be- 
“ing ſeveral diſquiſitions interwoven with meditations and 
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« prayers, before he went into holy orders.” London, 1651, Lond. 165 f. 


 12mo, publiſhed by his ſon. 5. Letters to ſeveral perſons 


* of honour.” London, 1654, 4to, publiſhed by his ſon. 


There are ſeveral of dr. Donne's letters, and others to him, 


from the queen of Bohemia, the earl of Carlifle, archbiſhop 
Abbot, and Ben Johnſon, printed in a book, intitled, . A 
collection of Letters made by fir Tobie Matthews, knt. 
1660, 8vo. 6. « The ancient hiſtory of the Septuagint : ” 
tranſlated from the Greek of Ariſteas, London 1633, I2mo. 
This tranſlation was reviſed and corrected by another hand, 
and publiſhed in 1685, in 8vo. 7. © BIAOANATOE: or, a 
declaration of that paradox or theſis, that felf-homicide is 
not ſo naturally a fin, that it may not be otherwiſe.” 


London, 1644, 1648, &c. 4to. Mr. Wood tells us, that Athens 


he had ſeen the original under the author's own hand in the Oxon. 


Bodleian library, dedicated to Edward lord Herbert of Cher- 

bury. Mr. Walton calls this © An exact and laborious trea- 

* tiſe, wherein all the laws violated by ſelf- murder are dili- 
1 6 gently 
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Life, &c, 
p: Go. 


DONNE. 


& gently ſurveyed and judiciouſly cenſured : a treatiſe written 
& in his younger years, which alone might declare him then 
not only perfect in the civil and canon law, but in many 
other ſuch ſtudies and arguments, as enter not into the 
% confideration of many, that labour to be thought great 
& clerks, and pretend to know all things.” Among dr. 


Donne's letters is one to lord Herbert, ſent to him with the 


Biathanatos ; and another to fir Robert Carre, afterwards 
earl of Ancram, ſent with the ſame book upon the doctor's 
going into Germany. In this letter he obſerves, that the 
book was written by him many years before; and “ becauſe, 


<« ſays he, it is upon a miſinterpretable ſubject, I have always 


“ gone ſo near ſuppreſſing it, as that it is only not burnt, 


No hand hath paſſed upon it to copy it, nor many eyes to 


read it: only to ſome particular friends in both univerſities, 
c then when I writ it, I did communicate it; and I remem- 
<< ber I had this anſwer, that certainly there was a falſe thread 
in it, but not eafily found. Keep it, I pray, with the 
<« ſame jealouſy: let any, that your diſcretion admits to the 
<« {ight of it, know the date of it, and that it is a book writ- 
ten by Jack Donne, not dr. Donne. Reſerve it for me, 
„if I live; and if I die, I only forbid it the preſs and the 
fire. Publiſh it not, yet burn it not; but between thoſe 
do what you will with it.” Theſe are all the works of 


Donne, that we know for certain to be his. Mr. Wood 


propoſes a quære, whether he was the author of a piece in- 
titled, <© A ſcourge for paper perſecutors, printed in the 
reign of king James I : the running title of which, at the top 
of every page, is Papers Complaint.” Beſides 120 ſermons, 


the publication of which we have already mentioned, he left, 
the reſultance of 1400 authors, moſt of them abridged and 


Life, p. 60. 


% analyſed with his own hand. All the buſineſs likewiſe that 
* paſſed of any public conſequence, either in this or any of 
& our neighbouring nations, he abbreviated either in Latin, 
< or in the language of that nation, and kept them by him 
for uſeful memorials. So he did the copies of divers let- 
ters and caſes of conſcience, that had concerned his friends, 
& with his obſervations and ſolutions of them, and divers 
ce other matters of importance, all particularly and methodi- 
„ cally digeſted by him.“ „ 
Dr. Donne had a ſon John Donne, who was educated at 
Weſtminſter ſchool, and removed from thence to Chriſt- 


church in Oxford in the year 1622. Afterwards he travelled 
| N abroad, 


W feds on. 


DOG © 18r- 


N abroad, and took the degree of doctor of laws at Padua in 
1 Italy; and, on the 3oth of June 1638, was incorporated in 
/ the ſame degree in the univerſity of Oxford. He died in 1662, 
e and was buried in the church- yard of St. Paul Covent-Garden. 
t Mr. Wood tells us, that „ he was no better all his life- time 
5 than an atheiſtical buffoon, a banterer, and a. perſon of 
E. <« over free thoughts, yet valued by Charles II; that he was 
8 « a man of ſenſe and parts; and that, beſides ſome writings 
8 &« of his father, he publiſhed ſeveral frivolous trifles under his 
e « own name: among which is © The humble petition of Co- 
„ c vent-Garden againſt dr. John Baber a phyſician, anno Athen. Ox. 
* s 1662.“ | 
bs | n 
0 DO USA (JAxus) a very great and learned man, was 
„ born of a noble family at Nortwick in Holland, upon the 5th 
— of December, in the year 1545. He loſt his parents when Melch. 
d he was very young, and was ſent to ſeveral ſchools, to one at Adam. in 
e Paris among the reſt, where he made a great progreſs in ““. 
e Greek and Latin learning. When he had finiſhed his edu- 
- cation, he returned to his own country, and married ; and 
A though he was ſcarcely grown up, he applied himſelf to affairs 
e of ſtate, and was ſoon made a curator of the banks and 
e ditches, which poſt he held above twenty years, and then re- 
f ſigned it. But Douſa was not only a ſcholar and a ſtateſman, 
d but likewiſe a ſoldier; and he behaved himſelf ſo well in that 
» capacity at the fiege of Leyden in the year 1574, that the 
e prince of Orange thought he could commit the government of 
p the town to none ſo properly as to him. In the year 1575, the 
5 univerſity was founded there, and Janus Douſa made firit cura- 
. tor of it; which place he was very fit for, as well on account of 
d his learning, as for his other deſerts. His learning was indeed 
it prodigious; and he had ſuch a memory, that he could at once 
f give an anſwer to any thing that was aſked him, relating to 
„ ancient or modern hiſtory, or, in ſhort, to any branch of lite- 
n rature. He was, ſays Melchior Adam, and Thuanus ſays 
2 the ſame, a kind of a living library; the Varro of Holland, 
p and the oracle of the univerſity of Leyden. His genius lay 
'S principally towards poetry, and his various productions in that 
" way were numerous ; and what ſeems remarkable enough, he 
compoſed the Annals of his own country, which he had col- 
it lected from the public archives, in verſe. He wrote alſo a great 
8 many things in the critical way, and publiſhed notes and ob- 
d ſervations upon Horace, Salluſt, Plautus, Petronius, Catul- 
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p. 86. 


DOUS A. 


Jus, Tibullus, &c. His moral qualities are faid to have been 
no leſs meritorious, than his intellectual and literary; for he 
was modeſt, humane, benevolent and open. He was ad- 
mitted. into the ſupreme aſſembly of the nation, where he 
kept his feat, and diſcharged his office worthily, for the laſt 
thirteen years of his life, He died in the year 1604, and his 
funeral oration was made by Daniel Heinſius. 

He left four ſons behind him; the eldeſt of which, Janus 
Douſa, would, if he had lived, been a more extraordinary 
man than his father. Joſeph Scaliger calls him the ornament 
of the world ; and fays, that in the flower of his age he had 
reached the ſame maturity of wiſdom and erudition, as others 
might expect to reach after a whole life ſpent in ſtudy. Gro- 
tius alſo aſſures us, in the vth book of his Annals, that his 
poems exceeded thoſe of his father; and that he aſſiſted his 
father in compoſing the Annals of Holland.“ He was born 
in the year 1572, and before he was well out of his infancy, 
became, through the great care his father took of him, not 
only a good linguiſt and poet, but alſo a good philoſopher and 
mathematician. To all this he afterwards added an exquiſite 
knowledge of the civil law and of hiſtory. Beſides a great 
many poems, which he compoſed in a very tender age, we 
have notes and obſervations which he made upon ſeveral Latin 
poets. Thoſe upon Plautus were the products of his ſixteenth 
year; and he was not above nineteen, when he publiſhed his 


book De rebus cceleſtibus,* and his panegyric upon a ſhadow. 


His commentaries upon Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, 
were publiſhed the ſame year. His extraordinary fame and 
merit cauſed him to be made preceptor to the prince of O- 
range, and afterwards firſt hbrarian of the univerſity of Ley- 
den. He died at the Hague, in his return from Germany; 


very immaturely ; for his death happened in the year 1597, 


when he had not quite compleated his twenty-fixth year. 


Douſa's three other ſons, George, Francis, and Theodo- 
rus, were all of them men of learning, though not ſo much 
above the common fize, as Janus was. George was a good 
linguiſt ; travelled to Conſtantinople z and publiſhed a relation 
of his journey, with ſeveral inſcriptions which he found there 
and elſewhere. Alſo, in the year 1607, he printed George 
Cedrenus's book, intitled, De originibus urbis Conſtanti- 
* nopolitanz,” with Meurſius's notes upon it. Francis was 
far from wanting learning : for, in the year 1600, he pub- 
liſhed the epiſtles of Julius Cæſar Scaliger; his annotations 
upon Ariſtotle's hiſtory of animals; and ſome fragments of 
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DRABICIUS 


Lucilius with notes of his own upon them. Theodorus, 
lord of Barkenſtyen, publiſhed the chronicon of George Lo- 
gotheta with notes, in the year 1614; and in the year 1638, 


wrote a treatiſe, called, Farrago ethica variarum linguarum, 


s yariorumque auctorum, &c. 


DRABICIUS (NicyoLas) a celebrated enthuſiaſt, 


183 


was born about the year 1587, at Stranſnitz in Moravia, Bayle's 


where his father was burgomaſter. He was admitted miniſter dict. 


in the year 1616, and exerciſed his function at Drakotutz; 
and, when he was obliged to ſeek a retreat in foreign coun - 
tries, on account of the ſevere edicts of the emperor againſt 
the Proteſtant religion, he retired to Leidnitz, a town in Hun- 
gary, in the year 1629, Having no hopes of being reſtored 
to his church, he turned woollen-draper ; in which occupation 
his wife, who was the daughter of one, was of great ſervice 


to him. Afterwards he forgot the decorum of his tormer cha- 


racter ſo much, that he became a hard drinker ; but the other 
miniſters, juſtly ſcandalized at his conduct, informed their 
ſuperiors of it, who in a ſynod which was called in Poland, 
examined into the affair. Here it was reſolved, that Drabicius 
ſhould be ſuſpended from the miniſtry, if he did net Jive in a 
more edifying manner: and this obliged him to behave himſelf 
with more decency. 

When he was upwards of fifty years of age, he commenced 
a prophet. He had his firſt viſion in the night of the 23d of 
February 1638, and the ſecond in the night of the 23d of 


January 1643. The firſt viſion promiſed him in general great 


armies from the north and eaſt, which ſhould cruth the houſe 
of Auſtria; the ſecond declared particularly, that Ragotſki, 
prince of Tranſylvania, ſhould command the army from the 
eaſt, and ordered Drabicius to inform his brethren, that God 
was about to reſtore them to their own country, and to re- 
venge the injuries done to his people ; and that they ſhould 
Prepare themſelves for this deliverance by faſting and prayer. 
He received orders to write down what had been revealed to 


him; and to begin in the manner of the ancient prophets, comenius, 
« The word of the Lord came unto me,” His viſions, how- hiſt. Reve- 


firft were followed by a great many others in the ſame year 
1643 ; and there was one, which ordered, that he ſhould 
open the whole affair to Comenius, who was then at Elbing 


ever, were not paid much regard to at preſent, Theſe two lt. P. 241. 


in Pruſſia. One of his viſions in 1644 aſſured him, that the ibid. p.x454 


imperial troops ſhould not deftroy the refugees. They com- 
4 mitted 
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mitted great ravages upon the territories of Ragotſki, plun- 


dered the town of Leidnitz, and beſieged the caſtle. Drabi- 
cius ſhut himſelf up there, and did not depend ſo intirely upon 
the divine aſſurances, as to think human means unnecefiary. 
He even ſet his hand to the work: „he would not only be 
<< preſent,” ſays Comenius, who blames him for it, “ but 
tc alſo fire one of the cannon himſelf; whereas it would have 
© been more proper for him to have been in a corner, and to 
<« have applied himſelf to prayer. But the imprudent zeal of 
this new Peter, preſuming to defend the Lord with the 
« material ſword, was chaſtiſed by the Lord himſelf, who 
« permitted part of the flame to recoil upon his face, and to 
e hurt one of his eyes. The imperialiſts raiſed the ſiege ; 
but ſoon after beſieged the place again, and took it. The 
refugees were plundered, and Drabicius fell into the hands of 
the imperialiſts. This did not prevent him from going to Ra- 
gotſki, and telling him, in Auguſt 1645, that God com- 
manded him to deſtroy the houſe of Auſtria and the pope; and, 
that if he refuſed to attack that neſt of vipers, he would 
draw down upon his family a general ruin, which ſhould 
not ſpare even him that piſſeth againſt the wall.” The 
prince already knew, that Drabicius had aſſumed the cha- 
racter of a prophet : for Drabicius, according to the repeated 
orders, which he had received in his extaſies, had ſent him a 
copy of his revelations, which Ragotſki threw into the fire. 
The death of that prince, which happened in October 1647, 
plunged Drabicius into extreme ſorrow ; who was in the ut- 
moit fear, leſt his revelations ſhould vaniſh into ſmoke, and 
himſelf be expoſed to ridicule. But he had one extatic conſo- 
lation, which reanimated him; and that was, that God 

would ſend him Comenius, to whom he ſhould communicate 
his writings. Comenius, having buſineſs in Hungary in 1650, 
ſaw Drabicius there, and his prophecies; and made ſuch re- 
flections as he thought proper, upon the viſion's having for 
taree years before promiſed Drabicius, that he ſhould have 
Comenius for a coadjutor. Muſt it not ſeem ſtrange, that 
Ragotſki, being urged by Drabicius to make war againſt the 
emperor, and by his mother to continue in peace with him, 
could not tell what to do, being attacked on both ſides with 
terrible threats? Drabicius denounced againſt him the judg- 
ments of the Almighty, in caſe of peace; and his mother 
threatened him with her curſe, in caſe of war. Should not the 
prince have followed where reaſon and good policy would have 


led, and have left theſe mad people to have raved as long as 
they 
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they pleaſed, each in their own way ? He fat down however 


in the utmoſt perplexity, recommended himſelf to the prayers 


of Drabicius and Comenius, and kept himſelf quiet till his Ibid. p. 159. 


death, which happened upon the 4th of February 1652. 
In June 1654, Drabicius was reftored to his miniſtry, and 


his viſions preſented themſelves more frequently than ever; 
ordering from time to time, that they ſhould be communicated 


to his coadjutor Comenius, that he might publiſh them to all 


nations and languages, and particularly to the Turks and Ibid. p. 179. 


Tartars. Comenius found himſelf embarraſſed between the 
fear of God, and that of men: he was apprehenſive, that by 
not printing the revelations of Drabicius he ſhould diſobey 
God, and that by printing them he ſzould expoſe himſelf to 
the ridicule and cenſure of men. He took a middle way: he 
reſolved to print them, and not to diſtribute the copies ; and 


upon this account, he intitled the book, Lux in tenebris, 


that is, Light in darkneſs.” But his refolution to conceal 
this light under a buſhel did not continue long : it gave way 
to two remarkable events, which were taken for a grand criſis, 


and the unravelling of the myſtery. One of theſe events was 


the irruption of Ragotſki into Poland : the other the death of 
the emperor Ferdinand III. But theſe events, far from an- 
ſwering the predictions, ſerved only to confound them. Ra- 
gotſki periſhed in his deſcent upon Poland; and Leopold, king 
of Hungary, was elected emperor in the room of his father 
Ferdinand III: by which election, the houſe of Auſtria was 
almoſt reſtored to its former grandeur, and the Proteſtants in 
Hungary abſolutely ruined. Drabicius was the greateſt ſuf- 
ferer by this; for the court of Vienna, being informed that 
he was the perſon who ſounded the trumpet againſt the houſe 
of Auſtria, fought means to puniſh him, and, as it is faid, 
ſucceeded in it. What became of him, we cannot learn : 
ſome ſay, that he was burnt for an impoſtor and falſe prophet, 
others, that he died in Turky, whither he had fled for refuge: 
but neither of theſe accounts is certain. | 

The Lux in tenebris was printed by Comenius at Am- 
ſterdam in the year 1657; and contains not only the revela- 
tions of our Drabicius, but thoſe alſo of Chriſtopher Kotterus, 
and of Chriſtina Poniatovia. Comenius publiſhed an Abridge- 
ment of it in the year 1660, with this title, Revelationum di- 
vinarum in uſum ſæculi noſtri factarum epitome : that is, 
An epitome of the divine revelations communicated for the 
g uſe of this our age.” He reprinted the whole work, with 


this title, Lux e tenebris novis radiis aucta, &c. that is, Light 
d « out 


Stowe's an- 


pals, p. $07, deſign againſt the Spaniards in the Weſt-Indies ; which he no 
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© out of darkneſs, augmented with new rays,” &c. theſe new 
rays were a ſequel of Drabicius's revelations, which extended 
to the year 1666. 


DRAKE (Sir FRanc1s) one of our moſt diſtinguiſhed 
naval! heroes, who flouriſhed in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
was the fon of Edmund Drake, a ſailor, and born near Tavi- 
ſtock in Devonſhire, in the year 1545. He was brought up 
at the expence, and under the care, of fir John Hawkins, who 
was his kinſman ; and, at the age of eighteen, was purſer of a 
ſhip trading to Biſcay. At twenty, he made a voyage to 
Cuiney ; and at twenty-two, had the honour to be made 
captain of the Judith. In that capacity, he was in the har- 
bour of St. John de Ulloa, in the gulph of Mexico, where he 
behaved moſt gallantly in the glorious actions under fir John 
Hawkins, and returned with him to England with great repu- 
tation, though not worth a groat. Upon this, he projected a 


ſooner publiſhed, than he had volunteers enough ready to ac- 
company him. In 1570, he made his hrſt expedition with 
two ſhips; and the next year with one only, in which he re- 
turned ſafe, if not with ſuch advantages as he expected. He 
made another expedition in 1572, wherein he did the Spa- 
mards ſome miſchief, and gained conſiderable booties. In 
theſe expeditions he was much aſſiſted by a nation of Indians, 
who then were, and have been ever ſince, engaged in perpe- 
tual wars with the Spaniards. The prince of theſe people 
was named Pedro, to whom captain Drake preſented a fine 
cutlaſs from his fide, which he ſaw the Indian greatly ad- 
mired, Pedro, in return, gave him four large wedges of 


gold, which Drake threw into the common ſtock, with this 


remarkable expreſſion, that he thought it but juſt, that ſuch 
as bore the charge of ſo uncertain a voyage on his credit, 
« ſhould ſhare the utmoſt advantages that voyage produced.” 
Then embarking his men, with al! the wealth he had ob- 
fained, which was very confiderable, he bore away for En- 
gland, where he arrived in Auguſt 1573. 
His ſucceſs in this expedition, joined to his honourable be- 
haviour towards his owners, gained him a high reputation ; 
and the ufe he made of his riches {till a greater. For, fitting 
out three ſtout frigates at his own expence, he failed wit! 
them into Ireland; where, under Walter earl of Eſſex, the 
father of the famous unfortunate earl, he ſerved as a volun- 
tcer, and did many glorious actions. After the death of = 
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noble patron, he returned into England; where ſir Chriſto- 
pher Hatton, vice-chamberlain to queen Elizabeth, privy- 
counſellor, and a great favourite, introduced him to her ma- 
jeſty, and procured him countenance and protection at court. 
By this means he acquired a capacity of undertaking that 
grand expedition, which will render his name immortal. The 
firſt thing he propoſed was a voyage into the South-ſeas 
through the Streights of Magellan, which was what hitherto 
no Engliſhman ever attempted. The project was well re- 
ceived at court : the queen furniſhed him with means ; and his 
own fame quickly drew together a force ſufficient. The fleet, 
with which he failed on this extraordinary undertaking, con- 
ſiſted only of five ſmall veſſels, compared with modern ſhips, 
and no more than 164 able men. He failed from England on 
the 13th of December 1577, on the 25th fell in with the coaſt 
of Barbary, and on the 29th with Cape Verd. March the 1 3th, 
he paſſed the equinoctial, made the coaſt of Brazil on the 5th 
of April, and entered the river de la Plata, where he loft the 
company of two of his ſhips ; but meeting them again, and 
taking out their proviſions, he turned them adrift. On the 
29th of May he entered the port of St. Julian's, where he 
continued two months, for the ſake of laying in proviſions : 
on the 20th of Auguſt he entered the Streights of Magellan; 
and on the 25th of September paſſed them, having then only 
his own ſhip. On the 25th of November he came to Ma- 
chao, which he had appointed for a place of rendezvous, in 
caſe his ſhips ſeparated : but captain Winter, his vice-admiral, 
having repaſſed the Streights, was returned to England. 
Thence he continned his voyage along the coaſts of Chili and 
Peru, taking all opportunities of ſeizing Spaniſh ſhips, and 
attacking them on ſhore, till his crew were ſated with plun- 
der; and then, coaſting North-America to the height of 48 
degrees, he endeavoured to find a paſſage back into our ſeas 
on that ſide, but could not. However, he landed, and cal- 
led the country New Albion, taking poſſeſſion of it in the 
name and for the uſe of queen Elizabeth ; and, having ca- 
reened his ſhip, ſet fail from thence, on the 29th of Septem- 
ber 1579, for the Moluccas. He is ſuppoſed to have choſen 
this paſſage round, partly to avoid being attacked by the Spa- 


niards at a diſadvantage, and partly from the lateneſs of the 


ſeaſon, whence dangerous ſtorms and hurricanes were to be 


apprehended. On the 13th of October, he fell in with cer- 


tain iſlands, inhabited by the moſt barbarous people he had 
met with in all his voyage: and, on the 4th of Novem- 
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ber, he had fight of the Moluccas, and, coming to Ternate, 
was extremely well received by the king thereof, who appears, 
from the moſt authentic relations of this voyage, to have been 
a wiſe and polite prince. On the Toth of December, he made 
Celebes, where his ſhip unfortunately ran upon a rock the gth 
of January following; from which, beyond all expectation, 
and in a manner miraculouſly, they got off, and continued 
their courſe. On the 16th of March, he arrived at Java 
Major, and from thence he intended to have directed his 
courſe to Malacca ; but found himſelf obliged to alter his pur- 
pole, and to think of returning home. On the 25th of 
March 1580, he put this deſign in execution; and, on the 
1th of june, he doubled the Cape of Good Hope, having 
then on board fifty-ſeven men, and but three cafks of water. 
On the 12th of july, he paſſed the Line, reached the coaſt of 
Guinea on the 16th, and there watered. On the 11th of 
September, he made the iſland of Tercera; and, on the 3d of 
November, entered the harbour of Plymouth. This voyage 
round the globe was performed in two years and about ten 
months, 

His ſucceſs in this voyage, and the immenſe maſs of 
wealth he brought home, raiſed much diſcourſe throughout 
the kingdom ; ſome highly commending, and ſome as loudly 
decrying him. The former alledged, that his exploit was not 
only honourable to himſelf, but to his country ; that it would 
eſtabliſh our reputation for maritime ſkill in foreign na- 
tions, and raiſe an uſeful ſpirit of emulation at home; and 
that, as to the money, our merchants having ſuffered much 
from the faithleſs practices of the Spaniards, there was nothing 
more juſt, than that the nation ſhould receive the benefit of 
Drake's repriſals. The other party alledged, that, in fact, 
he was no better than a pirate; that, of all others, it leaſt be- 
came a trading nation to encourage ſuch practices; that it 
was not only a direct breach of all our late treaties with Spain, 
but likewiſe of our old leagues with the houſe of Burgundy; 
and that the conſequences would be much more fatal, than 
the benefits reaped from it could be advantageous. Things 
continued in this uncertainty during the remainder of the year 
15 80, and the ſpring of the ſucceeding year. At length they 
took a turn in favour of Drake : for, on the 4th of April 
1581, her majeſty, going to Deptford, went on board his 
{hip ; where, after dinger, ſhe conferred on him the honour 
of knighthood, and declared her abſolute approbation of all he 
had done, She likewiſe gave directions for the —ͤ— 
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his ſhip, that it might remain a monument of his own and his 


country's glory. Mr. Camden, in his Britannia, has taken 


notice of an extraordinary circumſtance relating to this ſhip of 
Drake's, where, ſpeaking of the ſhire of Buchan in Scotland, 
he ſays: It is hardly worth while to mention the clayks, a 
<« fort of geeſe, which are believed by ſome with great admi- 
ration, to grow upon trees on this coaſt, and in other pla- 
<« ces, and, when they are ripe, to fall down into the lea, 
« becauſe neither their neſts nor eggs can any where be 


found. But they, who ſaw the ſhip, in which fir Francis 


« Drake failed round the world, when it was laid up in the 
&« river Thames, could teſtify, that little birds breed in the 
« old rotten keels of ſhips, ſince a great number of ſuch, 
c without life and feathers, ſtuck cloſe to the outſide of the 
« keel of that ſhip.” But to proceed: This celebrated ſhip, 
which had been contemplated many years at Deptford, at 
length decaying, it was broke up; and a chair, made out of 
the planks, was preſented to the univerſity of Oxford : Upon 
which the famous Abraham Cowley wrote the following ver- 


ſes : 


« 'To this great ſhip, which round the world has run, 
«© And match'd in race the chariot of the ſun ; 
This Pythagorean ſhip (for it may claim, 
«© Without preſumption, ſo deſerv'd a name, 
„ By knowledge once, and transformation now) 
In her new ſhape this ſacred port allow. 
Drake and his ſhip could not have wiſh'd, from fate, 
An happier ſtation, or more bleſs'd eſtate : 
For, lo! a ſeat of endleſs reſt is given 


To her in Oxford, and to him in heaven, 
| Works, Vol. II. 


In the year 1585, he failed with a fleet to the Weſt-Indies, 
and took the cities of St. Jago, St. Domingo, Carthagena, 
and St. Auguſtin, In 1587, he went to Liſbon with a fleet 
of thirty fail ; and, having intelligence of a great fleet aſſem- 
bled in the bay of Cadiz, which was to have made part of the 
armada, he with great courage entered that port, and burnt 
there upwards of ten thouſand tons of ſhipping : which he af- 


139 


terwards merrily called, „burning the king of Spain's beard.” Bacon's 
In x 588, when the armada from Spain was approaching our works, vol. 


coaſts, fir Francis Drake was appointed vice-admiral under 


Charles lord Howard of Effingham, high-admiral of England, 


where 
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where fortune favoured him as remarkably as ever: for he 


made prize of a very large galleon, commanded by don Pedro 


de Valdez, who was reputed the projector of this invaſion. 
This lucky affair happened in the following manner: On the 
22d of July, ſir Francis obſerving a great Spaniſh ſhip, float- 
ing at a diſtance from both fleets, ſent his pinnace to ſummon 
the commander to yield. Valdez replied, with much Spanlfh 
folemnity, that they were four hundred and fifty ſtrong, that 
he himſelf was don Pedro, and ſtood much upon his honour, 
and thereupon propounded ſeveral conditions, upon which he 
was willing to yield : but the vice-admiral replied, that he had 
no leiſure to parley, but if he thought fit inſtantly to yield he 
might, if not, he ſhould ſoon find that Drake was no coward. 
Pedro, hearing the name of Drake, immediately yielded, and, 
with forty- ſix of his attendants came aboard Drake's ſhip. 


This don Pedro remained above two years fir Francis Drake's 


priſoner in England; and, when he was releaſed, paid him 
for his own and his captains liberties, a ranſom of 3500]. 
Drake's ſoldiers were well recompenſed with the plunder of 
this ſhip: for they found in it 55000 ducats of gold, which 
was divided among them. | 

In the mean time it muſt not be diſſembled, in regard to 
the expedition in general, that, through an overſight of 
Drake's, the admiral ran the utmoſt hazard of being taken by 
the enemy. For Drake, being appointed, the firſt night of the 
engagement, to carry lights for the direction of the Engliſh 
fleet, was led to purſue ſome hulks belonging to the hanſe- 
towns, and ſo neglected it; which occaſioned the admital's 
following the Spaniſh lights, and remaining almoſt in the cen- 
ter of their fleet till morning. However, his ſucceeding ſer- 
vices ſufficiently atoned for this miſtake, the greateſt execution 
done on the flying Spaniards being performed by the ſquadron 
under his command. It is remarkable, that the Spaniards, 
notwithſtanding their loſs was fo great, and their defeat ſo 
notorious, took great pains to propagate falſe ſtories, which 
in ſome places gained fo much credit as to hide their ſhame. 
This provoked the Engliſh, and none more than Drake, who 
boldly withſtood their lyes in the following manner : « They 
* were not aſhamed, ſays he, to publiſh, in ſundry languages, 
in print, great victories in words, which they pretended to 
< have obtained againſt this realm; and fpread the fame in a 


„ moſt falſe fort over all parts of France, Italy, and elſe- 


„where. When, ſhortly after, it was happily manifeſted in 
very deed to all nations, how their navy, which they ers 
s« me 
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© med invincible, conſiſting of 140 fail of ſhips, not only of 
«© their own kingdom, but ſtrengthened with the — ar- . 
<« goſies, Portugal caracks, Florentines, and large hulks of e, e 
e other countries, were, by thirty of her majeſty's own ſhips 2 3 1 
« of war, and a few of our own merchants, by the wiſe, va- © fe. „ 
<« liant, and advantageous conduct of the lord Charles How π Hm ̃ — ME 
ard, high-admiral of England, beaten and ſhuffled together. „ , ae. | 
« even from the Lizard in Cornwall, firſt to Portland, where 1 
% they ſhamefully left don Pedro de Valdez with his mighty „ | 
<« ſhip; from Portland to Calais, where they loſt Hugh de / Cot. 4% WR 
* Moncado, with the gallies of which he was captain; and, - 14577 1 
6 from Calais, driven with ſquibs from their anchors, were "FN „ 1 
* chaced out of the ſight of England, round about Scotland 
and Ireland. Where, for the ſympathy of their religion, 
hoping to find ſuccour and affiſtance, a great part of them 
uere cruſhed againſt the rocks; and thoſe others that landed, 
being very many in number, were notwithſtanding broken, 
& ſlain, and taken; and fo ſent from village to village, cou- 
4 pled in halters, to be ſhipped into England, where her ma- 
“ jeſty, of her princely and invincible diſpoſition, diſdaining 
“to put them to death, and ſcorning either to retain or en- 
<« tertain them, they were all ſent back again to their coun- 
<« tries, to witneſs and recount the worthy atchievement of 
their invincible and dreadful navy. Of which the number 
„of ſoldiers, the fearful burden of their ſhips, the comman- 
ders names of every ſquadron, with all their magazines of 
„ proviſions, - were put in print, as an army and navy irreſiſti- 
ble and diſdaining prevention: with all which their great 
terrible oftentation, they did not, in all their failing round 
about England, ſo much as fink or take one ſhip, bark, 
„ pinnace, or-cock-boat of ours, or ever burnt ſo much as one 
© ſheepcote on this land.” We have been at the pains of Strype's 
tranſcribing this, to ſhew the reader that Drake carried a pen 295% 
as well as a ſword, which he knew how to draw upon occa- p. ..,, 
lion; and, to ſay the truth, we do not remember to have ſeen, 
within fo narrow a compals, a more full, a more perſpicuous, 
a more ſpirited relation, than this. It may be proper to ob- 
ferve, that a little before this formidable Spaniſh armament 
put to fea, the ambaſſador of his catholic majeſty had the con- 
fidence to propound to queen Elizabeth, in Latin verſe, the 
terms upon which ſhe might hope for peace ; which, with an 
Engliſh tranſlation by dr. Fuller, we will inſert in this place, Holy fate, 
becauſe Drake's expedition to the Weſt-Indies makes à part P. 303. 
of this meſſage, The verſes are theſe : 1 
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Te veto ne pergas bello defendere Belgas : 
Quæ Dracus eripuit nunc reſtituantur oportet : 
Quas pater evertit jubeo te condere cellas: 
Relligio Papæ fac reſtituatur ad unguem. 


«© Theſe to you are our commands, 
« Send no help to th' Netherlands: 
« Of the treaſure took by Drake, 
<< Reſtitution you muſt make: 

& And thoſe abbies build anew, 

« Which your father overthrew : 
If for any peace you hope, 
In all points reſtore the pope.” 


The queen's exteinpore return. 
. | 
Ad Græcas, bone rex, fient mandata calendas. 


« Worthy king, know this your will, 
« At Latter-Lammas we'll fulfil. 


In the year 1589, fir Francis Drake commanded as admiral 
the fleet ſent to reſtore don Antonio, king of Portugal, the 
command of the Iland-forces being given to fir John Norris: 
but they were hardly got to ſea, before the commanders dif- 
fered, and ſo the attempt proved abortive. The war with 
Spain continuing, a more effectual expedition was undertaken 
by fir John Hawkins and fir Francis Drake, againſt their ſet- 
tlements in the Weſt Indies, than had hitherto been made du- 
ring the whole courſe of it : but the commanders here again 
not agreeing about the plan, this alſo did not turn out ſo ſuc- 
ceſsfully as was expected. All difficulties, before theſe two 
Jaſt expeditions, had given way to the ſkill and fortune of 
fir Francis Drake ; which probably was the reaſon, why he 
did not bear theſe diſappointments ſo well, as he otherwiſe 


would have done. A ſtrong ſenſe of them is ſuppoſed to 


have thrown him into a melancholy, which occafioned a 


bloody flux; and of this he died on board his own ſhip, near 


the town of Nombre de Dios in the Weſt Indies, on the 28th 
of January 1595-6. © He conceived, ſays a certain writer, 
<< that expectation, a mercileſs uſurer, computing each day 
<« fince his departure, exacted an intereſt and return of ho- 
* nour and profit, proportionable to his great preparations, 
© and tranſcending his former atchievemeats. He ſaw, * 

| « 2 


te all the 00d; which he had done in this voyage, conſiſted in 


& the evil he had done to the Spaniards afar off, whereof 


c he could preſent but ſmall viſible fruits in England. Theſe 
<« apprehenſions accompanying, if not cauſing, the diſeaſe of 
the flux, wrought his ſudden death; and neſs did not 
© fo much untie his cloaths, as ſorrow did rend at once the 
robe of his mortality aſunder. He lived by the ſea, died on 


793 


it, and was buried in it.” His death was lamented by the Fuller's 


whole nation, and particularly by his countrymen; 
great reaſon to love him from the circumſtances of his private 
life, as well as to eſteem him in his public character. He 
was elected burgeſs for the town of Boſſiney, alias Tintagal, 
in the county of Cornwall, in the 27th parliament of queen 
Elizabeth ; and for Plymouth in Devonſhire, in the 35th of 
the ſame reign: This town had very particular obligations to 
him: for, in the year 1587, he undertook to bring water into 
it, through the want of which, till then, it had been grie- 
vouſly diſtreſſed : and he performed it by conducting thither a 
ſtream from ſprings at eight miles diſtance, that is to ſay, in a 
ſtrait line : for in the manner he brought it, the courſe of it 
runs upwards of twenty miles. 


— 
- 


who had Holy State, 


. 130. 


Sir Francis Drake was low of ſtature but well ſet, had a stowe's 


broad open cheſt, a very round head, his hair of a fine brown, -— P- 


his beard full and comely, his eyes large and clear, of a fair 
complexion, with a freſh, chearful, and very engaging coun- 


tenance. As navigation had been his whole ſtudy, ſo he un- Fuller and 


derſtood it thoroughly, and was a perfect maſter in every 
branch, eſpecially in aſtronomy, and in the application thereof 
to the art of failing. He had the happineſs to live under the 
reign of a princeſs, who never failed to diſtinguiſh merit, 
and, what is more, to reward it. He was always her fa- 
vourite; and ſhe gave an uncommon proof of it, in regard to 
a quarrel he had with his countryman fir Bernard Drake, 
whoſe arms fir Francis aſſuming, the other was ſo provoked at 
it, that he gave him a box an the ear. Upon this, the queen 
took up the quarrel, and gave fir Francis a new coat, which 
is thus emblazoned : © ſable a feſs wavy between two pole 
e ſtars argent,“ and for his creſt, © a ſhip on a globe under 
“ ruff,” held by a cable, with a hand out of the clouds, 
over it this motto, *auxilio divino;” underneath, * fic parvis 
* magna;” in the rigging whereof is hung up by the heels 


towe, 


a wivern, gules” ; which was the arms of fir Bernard _ 
Drake. Her majeſty's kindneſs however did not extend be- Frince's 
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yond the grave; for ſhe ſuffered his brother Thomas Drake, 
whom he made his heir, to be proſecuted for a pretended debt 
to the crown; which proſecution hurt him a good deal. It 


is indecd true, that fir Francis died without iſſue, but not a 


bachelor, as fome authors have-written ; for he left behind 
him a widow, Elizabeth, daughter and ſole heireſs of fir 
Gearge Sydenham in the county of Devon, knight, who at- 
terwards married William Courteney, Eſq; of Powderham 
Caſtle in the ſame county. 


DRAKE (James) a celebrated political writer atid 


vol. 1., p. phyfician, was born at Cambridge, in the year 1667; and, 


531. 


at ſeventeen years of age, was admitted a member of that 


univerſity, where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his uncom- 
mon parts and ingenuity. Some time before the revolution, 
he took a bachelor of arts degree, and after that a maſter's; 


but, going to London in the year 1693, and diſcovering a 


particular genius to the ſtudy of phyſic, he was encouraged in 


the purſuit of it by ſir Thomas Millington, and the moſt 
eminent members of the college of phyficians. In the year 
1696, he took the degree of doctor in that faculty: and was 
ſoon after elected fellow of the royal ſociety, as likewiſe of 
the college of phyſicians. But whether his own inclination 
led him, or whether he did it purely to ſupply the defects of 
a fortune, which was not ſufficient to keep him a proper equi- 
page as a phyſician in town, he applied himſelf to writing for 
the bookſellers. In the year 1697, he was concerned in the 
publication of a pamphlet, intitled, + Commendatory verſes 
upon the author of Prince Arthur and King Arthur.” In 
' 1702, he publiſhed in 8vo. © The hiſtory of the laſt parlia- 
ment, begun at Weſtminſter the roth day of February in 
& the 12th year of king William, A. D. 1700.“ This 
created him ſome trouble: for the houſe of lords, thinking it 
reflected too ſeverely on the memory of king William, ſum- 
moned the author before them in May 1702, and ordered him 
to be proſecuted dy the attorney-general ; who brought him to 
a trial, at which he was acquitted the year following. The 
paſſage that gave offence is in the preface, and runs thus: 
And perhaps there was a third thing in proſpect, of deeper 
«© reach than all theſe, which was, that ſhquld it have pleaſed 


God, for our fins, to have ſnatched from us the king of a 


* ſudden, by chance of war, or other fatal accident, during 
the tumult of arms abroad, and the civil diſorders they — 
| falle 


— 


ec nation like cattle before them. 


HATE 
tc raiſed amongſt us at home, and a numerous, corrupt, and 
c licentious party throughout the nation, from which the 
ce houſe of commons was ſometimes not free: they might en- 


„ tertain hopes, from the advantage of being at the helm, 


& and the aſſiſtance of their rabble, to have put in practice 
<« their own ſchemes, and to have given us a new model of 
© government of their own projection; and ſo to have pro- 
« cured to themſelves a laſting impunity, and to have mounted 
cc their own beaſt the rabble, and driven the ſober part of the 
| That this is no conjecture, 
« will readily appear to any conſidering perſons, from the 
<« treatment her royal highneſs the princeſs of Denmark, the 


< heireſs apparent to the crown, met with all along from them 


<< and their party. They were not contented to ſhew her a 
ce conſtant neglect and ſlight themſelves, but their whole 


© party were inſtructed, not to treat her with diſreſpect, but 


c with ſpite. They were buſy to traduce her with falſe and 
ſcandalous aſperſions; and fo far they carried the affront, 
& as to make her at one time the common ſubject of the tittle- 
tattle of almoſt every coffee-houſe and drawing- room; 


Bo 
A 


” 
La 


& which they promoted with as much zeal, application, and 


&« yenom, as if a bill of excluſion had then been on the anvil, 
and theſe were the introductory ceremonies. ”. | 

In the year 1704, being diſſatisfied with the rejection of the 
bill to prevent occafional conformity, and with the diſgrace of 


Lak 
A 


ſome of his friends who were ſticklers for it, he wrote, in 


concert with mr. Poley, member of Parliament for Ipſwich, 


( The Memorial of the church of England : humbly offered 


cc to the conſideration of all true lovers of our church and 


conſtitution,” in 8vo. The lord treaſurer Godolphin, and 
the other great officers of the crown in the Whig intereſt, 


therein ſeverely reflected on, were ſo highly offended at the 
publicatiori of it, that they repreſented it to the queen as an 
inſult upon her honour, and intimation that the church was in 
danger under her adminiſtration. Accordingly her majeſty 
took notice of it, in her ſpeech to the enſuing parliament, 
upon the 27th of October 1705; and was addreſſed by both 
houſes upon that occaſion, Soon after, the queen, at the pe- 
tition of the houſe of commons, put out a proclamation for 
diſcovering the author of the Memorial : but no diſcovery 
could be made. The parliament was not the only body, that 
ſhewed their reſentment to this book; for, on the 3iſt of 
Auguſt, the grand jury of the city of London having preſented 
it at the ſeſſions, as a * ſcandalous, and traiterous libel, 

2 it 
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it was forthwith burnt in the ſight of the court then ſitting, 
and the Tueſday following before the Royal Exchange, by 


the hands of the common hangman. But though dr. Drake 


then eſcaped, yet as he was very much ſuſpected of being the 
author of that book, and had rendered himſelf obnoxious upon 
other accounts to ſome perſons then in power, occaſions were 
fought to ruin him if poſſible : and a news- paper, he was pub- 
liſhing at that time under the title of Mercurius Politicus, af- 


forded his enemies the pretence they wanted. For they, 


taking exception at ſome paſſages therein, proſecuted him in 


the Queen's-bench in the beginning of the year 1706. His 


caſe was argued at the bar of that court on the 3oth of April; 
when, upon a flaw in the information, the trial was adjourned, 
and in November following the doctor was acquitted ; but the 
government brought a writ of error. The ſeverity of this 
proſecution, joined to repeated diſappointments and ill uſage 


from ſome of his party, is ſuppoſed to have flung. the doctor 


into a fever, of which he died at Weſtminſter, on the 2d of 
March 1706-7, not without violent exclamations againſt the 
rigour of his pioſecutors. Ee f 
Beſides the performances already mentioned, he made an 
Engliſh tranſlation of Herodotus, which was never publiſhed, 
He wrote a comedy, called, „ The Sham-Lawyer, or the 
% Lucky Extravagant: which was acted at the theatre royal 
in 1697. It is chiefly borrowed from two of Fletcher's plays, 
namely, the Spaniſh Curate, and Wit without Money. He 
was the editor of Hiſtoria Anglo-Scotica: or, an impartial 
* hiſtory of all that happened between the kings and king- 


e doms of England and Scotland, from the beginning of the 


« reign of William the Conqueror to the reign of queen Eli- 


% zabeth.” Lond. 1703, ovo. In the dedication he ſays, 
that, “upon a diltgent reviſal, in order if poſſible to diſcover 


« the name of the author, and the age of his writing, he 
e found, that it was written in, or at leaſt not finiſhed till, 
« the time of king Charles : But he ſays nothing more of 
the manuſcript, nor how it came into his hands. But what- 
ever merit there might be in dr. Drake's political writings, or 
however they might diſtinguiſh him in his life-time, he is 
chiefly known now by his medical works: by that . New 
* ſyſtem of anatomy“ particularly, which was finiſhed a li-t. 
before his deceaſe, and publiſhed in 1707, with a prefact by 


W. Wagſtaffe, M. D. and reader of anatomy at Surgeons- 


hall. Dr. Wagſtaffe tells us, that dr. Drake „ eminently 


excelled in giving the rationale of things, and inquiring 


s ini 
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& into the nature and cauſes of phænomena.— He does not, 
„ fays he, behave himſelf like a mere deſcriber of the parts, 
but like an unprejudiced inquirer into nature, and an ab- 
& ſolute maſter of his profeſſion. And if dr. Lower has been 
„ ſo much and fo deſervedly eſteemed for his ſolution of the 
<« ſyſtole of the heart, dr. Drake, by accounting for the dia- 
ſtole, ought certainly to be allowed his ſhare of reputation, 
and to be admitted as a partner of his glory.” A ſecond 
edition of this work was publiſhed in 1717, in two volumes in 
 8vo; and an appendix in 1728, in Bvo, which is uſually 
bound up with the ſecond volume. The plates, which are 
yery numerous, are accurately drawn and well engraved, 
They are taken, ſome of them, from Swammerdam. Dr. 
Drake put notes to the Engliſh tranſlation of Le Clerc's hiſtory 
of phyſic, printed at London in 1699, 8vo: and there is alſo, 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, << A diſcourſe of his con- 
* cerning ſome influence of reſpiration on the motion of the No. 287. 
“ heart hitherto unobſerved.” 

« The Memorial of the church of England,” &c. was re- 
printed in 8vo, in the year 1711: to which is added, an in- 
troductory preface, containing the life and death of the author 
from which this preſent account is chiefly drawn. 


DRAYTON (Micnarr) an eminent Engliſh poet, 
was born at Harſhull, in the pariſh of Atherſton in the county 
of Warwick, in the year 1563. His family was ancient, and 
originally deſcended from the town of Drayton in Leiceſter- Burton's 
ſhire, which gave name to his progenitors, as a learned an- deſeript on 
tiquary of his acquaintance has recorded: but his parents re- H 1 
moving into Warwickſhire, our poet was born there. When the town of 
he was but ten years of age, he appears to have been page to Prayton. 
ſome perſon of honour, as we collect from his own words : Drayton's 
and, for his learning at that time, it appears pretty evidently elegies. In 
in the ſame place, that he could then conſtrue his Cato, and wh 
fome other little collections of ſentences. It appears too, that arb 5 
he was then anxious to know, „what kind of ſtrange crea- poets and 
tures poets were? and deſired his tutor of all things, that Pet. 
if poſſible “ he would make him a poet.” He was ſome time 
a ſtudent in the univerſity of Oxford; and though we do not 
find, that he took any degree there, yet it is conceived, that 
mr. Wood ought to have given him a place among the Ox- 
ford writers, from the authority of our poet's intimate aC- Cholee po- 
quaintance fir Aſton Cokain, in the following lines: ems, Ke. 
: $M by fir Aſton 


Cokain. 
Q 3 ; « Ox- Lond. 166 
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& Oxford, our other academy, you 
« Full worthy muſt acknowledge of your view: 
Here ſmooth-tongu'd Drayton was inſpired by 
«© Mnemoſyne's manifold progeny. ” 


In the year 1588, he ſeems, from his own deſcription of the 
Spaniſh invaſion, to have been a ſpeCtator at Dover of its de- 


feat; and might poſſibly be engaged in ſome military poſt or 


employment there, as we find ſome mention of his being well 
ſpaken af by the gentlemen of the army. He took delight 
very early, as we have ſeen, in the ſtudy of poetry; and was 
eminent for his talent in this way, nine or ten years before 
the death of queen Elizabeth, if not ſomething ſooner. In 


the year 1593, he publiſhed a collection of paſtorals, under 


the title of, Idea: the ſhepherd's garland, faſhioned in nine 


c eclogues ; with Rowland's ſacrifice to the nine muſus.” 4to, 


dedicated to mr. Robert Dudley. This © Shepherd's gar- 
c land” is the ſame with what was afterwards reprinted with 
emendations by our author in 1619, folio, under the title of 
© Paſtorals, containing eclogues: with the man in the 
& moon.” It is remarkable, that the folio edition of Dray- 
ton's works, printed at London in 1748, though the title- 
page profeſſes to give them all, does not contain this part of 
them. Soon after he publiſhed ſome of thoſe grave and 
weighty poems, which have rendered him moſt memorable, 
and beſt ſupported his fame with poſterity. His “ Barons 


„wars“ and © England's heroical epiſtles ” ; his“ Down- 


ce falls of Robert of Normandy, Matilda, and Gaveſton ” ; 
were all written before the year 1598 : for which, and for his 
perſonal qualifications, he was highly celebrated at that time, 


and diſtinguiſhed not only as a great genius, but as a good 


man. He was exceedingly eſteemed by his contemporaries : 
and mr. William Burton, the learned antiquarian, in the 
place above referred to, after calling mr. Drayton his “ near 
* countryman and old acquaintance,” adds further of him, 
that, „though thoſe Tranſalpines account us Tramontani, 
c rude and barbarous, holding our brains ſo frozen, dull, and 
«© barren, that they can afford no inventions or conceits, yet 
< may he compare either with their old Dante, Petrarch, or 
& Boccace, or their neoteric Marinella, Pignatello, or 
«*« Stigliano. But why, fays Burton, ſhould I go about to 
& commend him, whoſe own works and worthineſs have ſuf- 
5s fcicatly extollgd to the world?” | | 
| on h Drayton, 


DRAYTON. 


Drayton was one of the foremoſt of Apollo's train in En- 
gland, who welcomed his majeſty James I. to his Britiſn do- 
minions, with a „ congratulatory poem,” &c. 1603, 4to: 
and how this very poem, through ſtrange ill luck, might 
have proved his ruin, but for his patient and prudent conduct 
under the indignity, he has, with as much freedom as was 
then convenient, informed us in the preface to his Poly-Olbion, 
and in his epiſtle to mr. George Sandys among his elegies. 
It is probable, that the unwelcome reception this poem met 
with might deter him from attempting to raiſe himſelf at 
court. In the year 1613, he publiſhed the firſt part of his 
Poly-Olbion : by which Greek title, fignifying very happy, 
he denotes England; as the ancient name of Albion is by 
ſome derived . from Olbion, happy. It is a chrorographical 
deſcription of the rivers, mountains, foreſts, caſtles, &c. in 
this iſland, intermixed with the remarkable antiquities, rari- 
ties, and commodities thereof. The firſt part is dedicated to 
prince Henry, by whoſe encouragement it was written; and 
there is a picture at full length of that hopeful prince, in a 
military poſture, exerciſing his pike. He had ſhewed Dray- 
ton ſome ſingular marks of his favour, and ſeems to have ad- 
mitted him as one of his poetical penſioners ; but dying, be- 
fore the book was publiſhed, our poet loſt the benefit of his 
patronage. There are eighteen ſongs in this volume, illu- 
ſtrated with the learned notes of mr. Selden ; and there are 
maps before every ſong, wherein the cities, mountains, foreſts, 
rivers, &c. are repreſented by the figures of men and women. 
His metre of twelve ſyllables being now antiquated, it 1s 
quoted more for the hiſtory than the poetry in it ; and in that 
reſpect is ſo very exact, that, as Biſhop Nicholſon obſerves, 
&« Drayton's Poly-Olbion affords a much truer account of this 
& kingdom, and the dominion of Wales, than could well be 
c expected from the pen of a poet. It is interwoven with 
many fine epiſodes ; of the conqueſt of this iſland by the Ro- 
mans ; of the coming of the Saxons, the Danes, and the 
Normans, with an account of their kings; of Engliſh war- 
riors, navigators, ſaints, and of the civil wars of England, &c. 
This volume was reprinted in the year 1622, with the ſecond 


part, or continuation of twelve ſongs more, making thirty in 
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Selden's 
notes on Po- 
ly-Olbion: 
P; 19. 


Eng!iſh hiſt. 
iibrar, p 52 
edit. 17365 
folio. 


the whole, and dedicated to prince Charles, to whom he gives 


hopes of beſtowing the like pains upon Scotland. 

In the year 1626, we find him ſtiled poet laureat, in a 
copy of his own verſes, written in commendation of Abra- 
ham Holland, and prefixed to the poſthumous poems of that 

4, | author. 
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author. It is probable, that the appellation of poet laureat 

was not formerly confined ſo ſtrictly, as it is now, to his ma- 

jeſty's ſervant, known by that title, who is preſumed to have 

been at that time Ben Johnſon ; becauſe we find it given to 

others only as a diſtinction of their excellency in the art of 

poetry; to mr. George oandys particularly, who was our au- 

thor's friend. So again, the print of mr. — before the 

ſirſt volume of his works in folio, has a wreath of bays above 

his head, and ſo has his buſt in Weſtminſter-Abbey: yet 

when we find, that the pourtraits of Joſhua Sylveſter, John 

Owen, and others, who never had any grant of the poet lau- 

reat's place, are as formally crowned with laurel, as thoſe 

who really poſſeſſed it, we have reaſon to believe, that no- 

thing more was meant by it, than merely a compliment. Be- 

ſides, as to Drayton, he tells us himſelf, in hisdedication to 

Edit. 1619, fir William Aſton of © The Owl,” that “ he leaves the laurel to 
folio.” & thoſe who may look after it.“ In the year 1627, was pub- 
liſhed the ſecond volume of his poems: containing his © Battle 

« of Agincourt,” his „ Miſeries of queen Margaret,” his 

« Court of fairies,” his“ Queſt of Cynthia,” his “ Shep- 

& herd's Syrena,”, his “ Elegies,” alſo, < The Moon-Calf,” 

which is a ſtrong ſatire upon the maſculine affectations of wo- 

men, and the ic diſguiſes of the men, in thoſe times. 

EL - F The elegies are twelve in number, though there are but eight 
2 #7: Axeprinted in the edition on 748, In the year 1630, he pub- 
ELZ ac. liſned another volume of poems in 4to, intitled, The 
2 TA. Muſes Elizium : ” with three divine poems „On Noah's 
bY , © flood, Mofes's birth and miracles, and David and Goliah.“ 


Theſe divine poems are not reprinted in the late edition of his 


| HOLES. 79 25 
* 72 2 works. 
OA 138 Drayton died in the year 1631, and was buried in Weſt- 
' . Au minſter-Abbey amongſt the poets. A handſome table monu- 


. ment of blue marble was raiſed over his grave the ſame year, 
1 and is adorned with his effigies in buſto, laureated. On one 
fide is 4 creſt of Minerva's cap, and Pegaſus in an eſcutcheon 
Stowe” Sowa) on the other, The epitaph, which was written in letters of gold 
367 p. 64, upon his monument, is ſaid to have had Ben Johnſon for its 
edit. 1637, author, and runs as follows: | _ 
folio--Dart's 8 


3 &© Do, pious marble, let thy readers know, 
Weſtminſter « What they, and what their children owe 
Abbey, vol. | & To Drayton's name; whoſe ſacred duſt 
* « We recommend unto thy truſt: : 


& Pro- 


DRELINCOURT. 


ce Protect his memory, and preſerve his ſtory, 
„ Remain a laſting monument of his glory: 
« And when thy ruins ſhall diſclaim 
c 'To be the treaſurer of his name: 
4 His name that cannot fade ſhall be 
« An everlaſting monument to thee. 


DRELINCOURT (CHARLES) minifter of the 
church of Paris, and a very extraordinary man, was born 
upon the roth of July 1595, at Sedan; where his father, who 
was well deſcended, had a conſiderable poſt. He paſſed Bayle's 
through the ſtudy of polite literature and divinity at Sedan, Di. | 
but was ſent to Saumur, to go through a courſe of philoſophy 
there under profeſſor Duncan. He was admitted miniſter 
in the year 1618, and diſcharged his function near Langres, | Bl 
till he was called by the church of Paris in March 1620. He | 
had all the qualifications requiſite to a great miniſter. His | 
ſermons were very edifying : he was incomparably well ſkilled ll | 
in comforting the ſick; and he managed the affairs of the 
church with ſuch ſkill and ſucceſs, that he never failed of be- 
ing conſulted upon every important occaſion, The ſervices he 
did the church by his pen are exceedingly great and numerous, 
whether we conſider his books of devotion, or thoſe of con- 
troverſy. His firſt eſſay was A Treatiſe of preparation for 
« the Lord's ſupper.” This, and his “ Catechiſm,” his 
ce Short view of controverſies,” and his © Conſolations againſt 
e the fears of death,” have, of all his works, been the moſt 
frequently reprinted. Some of them, his book upon death in 
particular, have paſſed through above forty editions; and have 
been tranſlated into ſeveral languages, as High Dutch, Low 
Dutch, Italian, and Engliſh. His „ Charitable viſits,” in 
five volumes, have ſerved for a continual conſolation to private 
perſons, and for a ſource of materials and model to miniſters. 
He publiſhed three volumes of ſermons, in which, as in all 
the forementioned pieces, there is a wonderful vein of piety, 
that is very affecting to religious minds. His controverſial 
works are, „The Jubilee: The Roman Combat: The Je- 
& ſuit's owl: An Anſwer to father Couſſin: Diſputes with the 
« Biſhop of Bellai, concerning the honour due to the holy vir- 
9 = An Anſwer toLaMilletiere: Dialogues againſt the miſ- 
« fionaries, in ſeveral volumes: The Falſe paſtor convicted: 
„ The Falſe face of antiquity : The Pretended nullities of 
« the reformation : An Anſwer to prince Erneſt of Heſſe: 
An Anſwer to the ſpeech of the clergy ſpoken by the arch- 
. 1 8 4 « biſhop 
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& biſhop of Sens: A Defence of Calvin.” He wrote ſome 
letters, which have been printed: one to the duchefs of Fre- 


mouille, upon her huſband's revolt from the proteſtant religion; 


one of conſolation, addreſſed to madam de la Tabariere ; one 
upon the reſtoration of Charles II, king of Great-Britain ; 
ſome upon the Engliſh epiſcopacy, &c. He publiſhed alſo 
certain prayers, ſome of which were made for the king, 
others for the queen, and others for the dauphin. Mr. Bayle 
tells us, that what he wrote againſt the church of Rome con- 
Armed the proteſtants more, than can be expreſſed : for with 
the arms, with which he furniſhed them, ſuch as wanted the 
advantage of learning, were enabled to oppoſe the monks and 


pariſh prieſts, and to contend with the miſſionaries. His 


writings made him conſidered, as the ſcourge of the papitts ; 
yet, like monſieur Claude, he was much eſteemed and even 
beloved by them. For it was well known, that he had an 
eaſy acceſs to the ſecretaries of ſtate, the firſt preſident, the 
king's advocate, and the civil lieutenant ; though he never 


made any other uſe of his intereſt with them, than to aſſiſt the 
_ afflicted churches. He was highly eſteemed by the great per- 


ſons of his own religion; by the duke de la Force, the mar- 


ſhals Chatillon, Gaſcon, Turenne, and by the ducheſs of 
'Tremouille. They ſent for him to their palaces, and ho- 
noured him from time to time with their viſits. Foreign 


princes and noblemen, the ambaſſadors of England and France, 


did the ſame ; and he was particularly eſteemed by the houſe 
of Heſſe, as appears from the books he dedicated to the 
princes and princeſſes of that name. He died upon the 3d of 
November 1669, in a moſt pious diſpoſition. He had always 
been extremely aſſiduous in prayer: and it is ſaid, that in the 
latter part of his life, if he was alone, he never heard the 
clock ſtrike, but he fell down upon his knees, and addreſſed 
himſelf to God. His Laſt hours were publiſhed after his 
deceaſe, and annexed to his Conſolations againſt the fears of 
« death,” in the later editions of that book. 

Mr. Drelincourt married, in the year 1625, the only 


| daughter of a rich merchant of Paris; by whom he had ſix- 


teen children. The ſeven firſt were ſons ; the reſt intermixed, 
fix ſons and three daughters. Laurence, the eldeſt of all, 
was at firſt miniſter at Rochelle ; but being obliged to leave 
that church by an edict, he went to Niort, where he died in 


the year 1680, aged fifty-ſix years, having loft his ſight about 


{ix months before. He was a very learned man, and a good 
preacher. He left ſeveral fine ſermons, and likewiſe a _ 
| 1 lection 
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lection of Chriſtian ſonnets, which are extremely elegant, and 
highly eſteemed by thoſe who have a taſte for piety as well as 
wit. They had gone through ſix editions in the year 1693. 
Henry, the ſecond ſon, was alſo a miniſter, and publiſhed 
ſermons. The third ſon was the famous Charles Drelincourt, 
profeſſor of phyſic at Leyden. He was born at Paris on the 
iſt of February 1633, and, taking a doctor of phyſic's degree 
at Montpelier in 1654, he was immediately choſen firſt phy- 
ſician to the armies of the king of France in Flanders — 4 
marſhal Turenne. Afterwards marrying at Paris, he had an 
invitation to the profeſſorſhip of phyſic at Leyden in 1668 : 
which place he accepted, and diſcharged the functions of it 
with extraordinary ſucceſs. He ſerved king William and 
queen Mary of England, till their advancement to the throne: 
and it was to him alone, that the king entruſted the care of 
his conſort, in her journey to the waters of Aix in 1681. 
Mr. Bayle has given him a vaſt character. As a man, he de- 
{cribes him benevolent, friendly, pious, and charitable : as a 
ſcholar, verſed in the Greek and Latin tongues, and in all po- 
lite literature, in ſo high a degree, as if he had never applied 
himſelf to any thing elſe: as a profeſſor of phyſic, clear and 
exact in his method of reading lectures, and of a ikill in ana- 
tomy univerſally admired : as an author, one, whoſe writings 
are of an original and inimitable character. This great and 
amiable man died at Leyden upon the 31ſt of May 1697 ; 
leaving behind him one ſon of his own name. Anthony, a 
fourth ſon, was a phyſician at Orbes in Switzerland; and af- 
terwards appointed phyſician extraordinary by the magiſtrates 
of Bern. A fifth ſon died at Geneva, while he ſtudied divinity 
there. Peter Drelincourt, a ſixth, was a prieſt of the church 
of England, and dean of Armagh. : 

All mr. Drelincourt's other children died either in their in- 
fancy, or in the flower of their youth, except a daughter, 
who married to monſieur Malnoc, advocate of the parliament 
of Paris; and who, inſtead of following him to Holland, 
whither he retired with his proteſtantiſm at the time of the 
dragoonade, continued at Paris, where ſhe openly profeſſed the 


© - - . 
Roman- catholic religion. 


DRESSERUS (Marrhzw) a learned German, 
was born at Erfort, the capital of Thuringia, upon the 24th 
of Auguſt 1536. The firſt academical lectures which he zy.jc Aeam. 
heard, were thoſe of Luther and Melancthon, at Wittemberg : de vitis phi- 
but he had not the advantage of them long, becauſe the _— loſcph. 
that 
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that country not agreeing with his conſtitution, he was obli- 
ged to return to Erfort, where he ſtudied Greek. When he 
had taken a maſter of art's degree in the year 1559, he read 
lectures in rhetoric at home; and afterwards taught polite li- 
terature and the Greek tongue in the college of Erfort. When 
he had gone on in this way ſixteen years in his own country, 
he was invited to Jena, to ſupply the place of Lipſius, as pro- 
feſſor of hiſtory and eloquence. He pronounced his inaugural 
oration in the year 1574, which was afterwards printed with 
ſome other of his orations. Some time after, he went to Mei 
ſen, to be head of the college there; and having continued 
there ſix years, he obtained, in 1581, the profefforſhip of po- 
lite learning in the univerſity of Leipfic ; and a particular pen- 
ſion was ſettled on him to continue the hiſtory of Saxony. 
Upon his coming to Leipſic, he found dreadful diſputes among 
the doctors. Some endeavoured to introduce the ſubtleties of 
Ramus, rejecting the doctrine of Ariſtctle, while others op- 
poſed it; and ſome were deſirous of advancing towards Cal- 
viniſm, while others would ſuffer no innovations in Luthera- 
niſm. Dreſſerus defired to avoid both extremes: and becauſe 
the diſpute concerning the novelties of Ramus greatly diſtur- 
bed the philoſophical community, he was very ſollicitous to 
keep clear of it. But the electoral commiſſary diverted him 
from this pacific deſign: and it happened 5 as it 
uſually happens to many perſons who engage late in diſputes 
of this kind, that they are more zealous than the firſt pro- 
moters of it. In ſhort, Ramiſm appeared to Dreſſerus a moſt 
horrible monſter; and he became the moſt zealous oppoſer of 
it, that ever was known in that country. We at preſent juſt- 
ly laugh at thoſe violent conteſts, which divided the univerſi- 
ties in the ſeventeenth century, on account of trifles : for ſo 
we may call the diſpute between the Ramiſts and the Ariſto- 
telians. We cannot read the relation of ſo many tumults 
without laughter or pity: yet our own age will probably be 

treated in the ſame manner by thoſe that follow. | 
Dreſſerus ſpent the remainder of his life at Leipſic, where 
he died upon the 5th of October 1607. He married in 1565; 
and becoming a widower in 1598, he married again two 
years after. He was a man of great induſtry, and not eaſily 
tired with applying, as he ſhewed at Erfort ; for he brought 
all his collegues, who except one were Roman-catholics, to 
conſent, that the confeſſion of Augſburg and Hebrew ſhould 
be taught in the univerſity. He was the author of ſeveral 
: | works, 
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works, which now are not uſeful or curious enough to deſeave 
a particular account, | 


DRUIDS, prieſts of the ancient Gauls and Britons, 
and fo called from the Greek word Drus,” an oak, becauſe 
they inhabited the woods, and held thoſe trees to be facred. 
Where this order of men began, and from what origin they 
derived their rites and inſtitutions, has been, and is like to 
continue, a matter of diſpute. The generality make Gaul 
the ſeat of their origin; but Julius Czfar, who has given a 
clearer and fuller account of them than any ancient writer, 
ſuppoſes it to have been Britain. They preſide, ſays he, 
« over ſacred affairs; conduct all the facrifices, public and 
„ private; and are the interpreters of every thing relating to 
„religion. The youth have recourſe to them for the ſake of 
&« inſtruction, and hold them in the higheſt veneration and 
* honour. The Druids are the deciders of all controverſies, 
public and private; and if any crime be committed, a mur- 
: der for inſtance, or if there be any diſpute about the bounds 
“ of property, or the right of inheritance, they pronounce 
| judgment for and againſt ; and if any ſingle man, or body 
© of men, refuſe to ſtand by their deciſions, they forbid 
them to be preſent at the ſacrifices ; which is the greateſt 
| „ puniſhment that can be inflicted ; becauſe ſuch delinquents 
are from thenceforward reckoned prophane and impious, 
and every body avoids having the leaſt commerce with them, 
for fear of contracting ſome dreadful contagion. Over all 
© the Druids there is one, who is inveſted with the ſupreme 
© authority z and who is ſucceeded after his death by the next 
“ in dignity. If there happens to be an equality among 
© them, lots are caſt ; which however does not prevent their 
« ſometimes fighting about it. At a certain time of the year, 
« they repair to the borders of Carnutum (now called Char- 
tres) which is ſuppoſed to be the middle of Gaul, and aſ- 
© ſemble themſelves in a ſacred grove, or place; where all 
« who have any diſputes to be ſettled reſort, and ſtand intirely 
„ by their determinations and decrees. The diſcipline of the 

« Druids is ſuppoſed to have been firſt invented and inſtituted 
„ in Britain, and brought from thence into Gaul; and there- 
cc fore at this very time all, who would earch accurately into 

ce their origin, go thither for information. The Druids have 

«© nothing to do with military affairs, do not pay tribute like 

«© other people, and have an immunity from all other offices 
„in ſociety, as well as from war. Theſe privileges and ad- 

| | i vantages 
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DR UI 
« vantages tempt many to enter into their community, wh 
are alſo ſent by their parents and relations. They are ſail 


to get a great number of verſes by heart, which is the rea- 


De bello 
Gallico, lib. 


. 


De Divinat. 
Eh. i. 


Bf, lib. xiv 


s ſon why ſome remain twenty years in a ſtate of pupillage ; 
« nor do they think it lawful to commit to writing any thing 
« relating to ſacred matters, though on common occaſions 


they uſe the Greek language. This ſeems to have been 
4 ordered on two accounts; firſt, becauſe they would not 


< have their doctrines propagated among the vulgar; and ſe- 
« condly, hecauſe they would not have their ſcholars neglect 
* the culture of the memory, which they would be apt to do, 


ce if their laws were written. Their chief principle is the 


ttanſmigration of ſouls; and they think this a great incite- 
4 ment to virtue, as well as a great ſecurity againſt the fear 
cc of death. They read lectures allo to their youth upon the 
« ſtars and their motions, upon the greatneſs of the univerſe 
© and of this earth, upon the nature of things, and upon the 
«© influence and power of Ft} — Gods.” Cicero men- 
tions the Druids, as an order of men, who profeſſed phyſiology 
or natural knowledge, and to foretell future events, partly by 
augury, and partly by pure ſagacity. Tacitus relates, that 
the Druids inhabited Mona, an iſland of Britain, (now called 
Angleſea) when Suetonius made a deſcent upon it; and de- 
ſcribes their conſternation and behaviour upon that occaſion. 
The elder Pliny gives a particular account of ſome of their ce- 


remonies; and tells us, that “they held nothing ſo ſacred as 


ec the miſleltoe of the oak, that they choſe groves of oak to 
« reſide in, and never performed any facred rites, without 
& making uſe of the leaves of that tree; from which he thinks, 
ce that according to the Greek interpretation of the word, 
< they were called Druids. That they gathered the miſletoe 
« with much form, as the fineſt gift from the gods; that one 
ce of their prielts, cloathed in white, gathered it in the begin- 


ce ning of the year with-a golden ſcythe; and that after this, 


Hi#, nat. 
Eb. xvi. 


& two white young bulls were ſacrificed.” 

It is commonly fuppoſed, we ſee, that the Druids took their 
name from their reverencing the oak, which, as we have 
obſerved, is Drus,” in Greek; and ſome have concluded 
from hence, that they derived their doctrines and ceremonies 
from the Phocians, a colony from Greece who built Mar- 
feilles in Provence; but this opinion is not univerſal. Others 


have thought them called Druids from “ Deru” which in 


the Celtic language ſignifies an oak; and others from the 


Hebrew Dereffim,” which is * Contemplators:” on which 
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account Diogenes Laertius compares them to the philoſophers 
of Greece, the wiſe men of Chaldea, the magi of Perſia, and 
the gymnoſophiſts of the Indies. The Druids ſacrificed men, 
as it is ſaid, on certain occaſions, for which reaſon they were 
not tolerated by ſome of the Roman emperors, Thoſe ſacri- 
fices, at leaſt, were prohibited by Auguſtus and Tiberius, 
and, as Suetonius relates, quite aboliſhed by Claudius : but 
there is reaſon to think, that Druidiſm continued, till it was 
ſwallowed up in Chriſtianity. 


DRUMM OND (Wirriam) a native of Scotland, 
was born the 13th of November 1585 : his father fir John 
Drummond of Hawthornden, and gentleman uſher to James 
VI. He had his education at Edinburgh, and after that was 
ſent to France in 1606. He ſtudied the civil law at Bourges, 
in which he made ſuch a progreſs, as occaſioned the preſident 
Lockhart to ſay, that if mr. Drummond had followed the prac- 
tice, he would have made the beſt figure of any lawyer in his 
time. But his genius leading him to politer literature, he relin- 
quiſhed all thoughts of the bar, and betook himſelf to his pleaſant 
feat at Hawthornden. Here he ſpent his time in reading Greek 
and Latin authors, and obliged the world with ſeveral fine pro- 
ductions. He wrote his << Cypreſs Grove,” a piece of ex- 
cellent proſe, after a dangerous fit of ſickneſs ; and about this 
time his “ Flowers of Sion,” in yerſe. But an accident be- 
fell him, which obliged him to quit his retirement : and that 
was the death of an amiable lady, he was juſt going to be 
married to. This affected him ſo deeply, that he went to Pa- 
ris and Rome, between which places he reſided eight years. 
He travelled alſo through Germany, France, and Italy; 
where he viſited univerſities, converſed with learned men, and 
made a choice collection of the beſt ancient Greek, and of the 
modern Spaniſh, French, and Italian books. He then re- 
turned to his native country, where a civil war was juſt ready 
to break out : upon which he retired again, and in this retire- 
ment is ſuppoſed to have written his * Hiſtory of the five 
* James's,” ſucceſſively kings of Scotland, which was not 


publiſhed till after his death. Beſides this, he compoſed ſeve- 


ral other tracts againſt the the meaſures of the Covenanters, 
and thoſe engaged in the oppoſition of Charles I. In a piece 
called Irene,” he harangues the king, nobility, and clergy 
about their mutual miſtakes, fears, and jealouſies: he lays be- 
fore them the conſequences of a civil war from indiſputable 
arguments, and the hiſtories of paſt times. The great _ 

bs | quelſs 
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queſs of Montroſe wrote a letter to him, deſiring him to print 


this Irene, as the beſt means to quiet the minds of a di- © 
| ſtracted people: he likewiſe ſent him a protection dated Au- : 
4 guſt, 1645, immediately after the battle of Kylſyth, with a * 
letter, in which he commends mr. Drummond's learning and ( 
| loyalty. Mr. Drummond wrote other things alſo with the 7 
H fame view of promoting peace and union ; of calming the di- f 
fturbed minds of the people, of reafoning the better fort into t 
moderation, and checking the growing evils, which would be h 
the conſequence of their obſtinacy. He died in the year 1649, v 
after having married a wife five years before, by whom he had tt 
ſome children: William, who was knighted in Charles 11's L 
| time; Robert; and Elizabeth, who was married to dr. Hen- 9 
| derſon a phyſician at Edinburgh. He had a great intimacy e 
| and correſpondence with the two famous Engliſh poets, Mi- b 
| chael Drayton and Ben Johnſon : the latter of whom travelled tl 
| from London on foot, to ſee him at his ſeat at Hawthornden. 8 
| His works conſiſted of feveral things in verſe and: proſe ; an h 
| edition of which, with his life prefixed, was printed in folio p. 
| at Edinburgh, 1711. | ; ac 
| | tl 
| DRUSIUS Jonx) a man of very great learning h 
| among the Proteſtants, was born at Oudenard in Flanders, 
| | Curiander, upon the 28th of June 1555. He was deſigned for the ſtudy te 
| in vitaDru- of divinity, and ſent very early to Ghent to learn the lan- ce 
| 5 ges there, and afterwards to Louvain to paſs through a te 
| courſe of philoſophy : but his father, having been outlawed in cc 
| 1567, anddeprived of his eftate, retired to England, and Dru- 60 
| frus ſoon followed him, though his mother, who continued a ct 
| good catholic, did all ſhe could to prevent him. He arrived 6 
| there about the end of the year 1567. His ſtudies were taken cc 
| care of, and maſters provided for him: and he had ſoon an op- 60 
| portunity of learning Hebrew under Anthony Cevellier, who 60 
| was come over to England, and taught that language publicly & 
; in the univerſity of Cambridge. Drufius lodged at his houſe; 60 
| and had a great ſhare in his friendſhip. He did not return to cc 
London, till the year 1571; and, while he was preparing to 60 
| go to France, the news of the maſſacre on St. Bartholomew's all 
| day made him change his reſolution. Soon after this, he was th 
Invited to Cambridge by Thomas Cartwright, the profeſſor of tri 
divinity ; and allo to Oxford, whither he went, and became an 
| profeſſor of the oriental languages there at the age of twenty- de 
two. He taught them at Oxford four years with great ſuc- di 
ceſs: aſter which, being deſirous of returning to his own pe 


country, let 
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tountry, he went to Louvain, where he ſtudied the civil Jaw. 
The troubles on the account of religion obliged him to come 
back to his father at London ; but upon the pacification of 
Ghent in 1576, they both returned to their own country. 
The ſon tried his fortune in Holland, and was appointed pro- 
feſſor of the oriental tongues there in 1577. While he con- 
tinued in this ſtation at Leyden, he reſolved to marry ; and 
he married in 1580 a young gentlewoman of Ghent, who 


was more than half a convert, and became a thorough pro- 


teſtant after her marriage. The ſtipend allowed to Druſius in 
Holland not being ſufficient to ſupport himſelf and family, he 
gave intimations, that if better terms ſhould be offeted himſelf 
elſewhere, he would accept of them. The prince of Orange, 
being informed that he had in a manner expoſed himſelf to 
the beſt bidder, wrote to the magiſtrates of Leyden, to take 
eare not to loſe a man of his merit. However they ſuffered 
him to remove to Friſeland, whither he had been invited to be 
profeſſor of Hebrew in the univerſity of Franeker. He was 
admitted into that profeſſorſhip in June 1585, and diſcharged 
the functions of it with great honour till his death, which 
happened on the 12th of February 1616. 

Druſius was the author of ſeveral works, which ſhew him 
to have been well ſkilled in Hebrew, and to have gained 4 
conſiderable knowledge in the Jewiſh antiquities, and the 
text of the Old Teſtament. <* Druſius, ſays father Simon, 
«© who holds the ſeventh rank among the critici ſacri, pub- 
& liſhed in England, ought in my opinion to be preferred to 
& all the reſt. For, beſides that he was well ſkilled in He- 
te brew, and could conſult the Jewiſh books himſelf, he had 
e read carefully the ancient Greek tranſlators ; fo that he had 
&« formed a better idea of the holy language, than the other 
& critics, who only applied theinſtlves to the reading of the 
“ rabbins. We may add to this, that he had alſo read the 
« works of St. Jerom and ſeveral other fathers. In ſhort, 
“ Drufius is the moſt learned and moſt judicious of all the 
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e critics of that collection.“ Father Simon, every one will Critical hift, 
allow, could not be prejudiced in favour of Druſius; and af the O. T. 


therefore cannot be ſuppoſed to have fpoken more than the 
truth. But his abilities in this reſpect were fo well known 
and fo publickly acknowledged, that the States-general or- 
dered him, in the year 1600, to write notes upon the moſt 
difficult paſſages of the Old Teſtament, and promiſed him a 
penſion of 400 florins a year for ſeveral years. They wrote a 
letter to the ſtates of Friſeland, upon the 18th of May 1601, 
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g to deſire them to diſpenſe with all Drufius's employments, 
which might retard that work: and accordingly the deputies 
| of the ſtates diſcharged him from all his academical functions, 
. 1 permitting him to ſubſtitute another perſon for his ordinary 
ir Z UH lectures, and paying his amanuenſis. He laboured upon Ge- 
55 neſis, Exodus, 1 and the moſt difficult paſſages of 
, =, A the Pentateuch ; upon the books of Joſhua and Samuel; but, 
. L Ae being frequently diſturbed in the execution of this work, he 
A .could not publiſh any part of it, though it was publiſhed af- 
A ler 27: er, terwards. He had been thought of before for a new tranſla- 
fe tion of the Bible into Low Dutch, and the deputies of the 
8 | / flates of Friſeland gave him a commiſſion, in 1596, to under- 
47 1/7" take that work, in conjunction with the fieur de Sainte Alde- 
F gonde and others ; but ſome perſons ſucceeded in their endea- 
vours to exclude him. He held a vaſt correſpondence with the 
learned; and, beſides the letters which he received in Hebrew, 
Greek, French, Engliſh, and Low Dutch, there were found 
2300 Latin letters among his papers. He was a man of great 
modeſty, and an uncommon freedom from prejudices ; which, 
making him more reſerved than many others in condemning 
and applauding, occaſioned him to be decried as a bad Proteſ- 
tant, and created him many enemies, who treated him with 
ill language. | 
Something muſt be faid of Druſius's family. His wife is 
ſuppoſed to have died in the year 1599. He had three chil- 
dren by her: a daughter, born at Leyden in March 1582, 
and married in 1604 to Abel Curiander, who wrote the life 
of his father-in-law, from which this account is taken, He 
had another daughter, born at Franeker in April 1587, who 
died at Ghent, whither ſhe had taken a journey about buſineſs. 
A prieſt, knowing her to be very dangerouſly ill, went to con- 
feſs her, and to give her extreme unction ; but the imme- 
djateiy ſent him away, and her huſband, for ſhe was mar- 
ried, was ready to beat him. Tt was with great expence 
and danger, that her body was removed into Zealand ; for at 
Ghent they threatened to deny it burial. He had alſo a ſon, 
who, if he had lived longer, would have been a prodigy of 
learning. He was born at Franeker in 1588, and his name was 
John Druſius as well as his father's. He began at five years 
old to learn the Latin and Hebrew tongues : at ſeven he ex- 
plained the Hebrew Pſalter ſo exactly, that a Jew, who taught 
Arabic at Leyden, was prodigiouſly ſurpriſed at it: at nine he 
could read the Hebrew without points, and add the points 
where they were wanted according to the rules of grammar. 
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He ſpoke Latin as readily as his mother-tongue ; and could 
make himſelf underſtood in Englith. At twelve he wrote ex- 
tempore, in verſe and proſe, -atter the manner of the Jews. 
At ſeventeen he made a ſpeech in Latin to James I, king of 
Great Britain, in the midſt of this court; and was admired by 
all that were preſent. He had a lively genius, a ſolid judg- 
ment, a ſtrong memory, and an indefatigable ardor for ſtudy. 
He was likewiſe of an agreeble temper, which made him 
greatly beloved ; and had noble inclinations, with a fingular 


turn of piety. He died, aged 21, of the ſtone, in England, 


at the houſe of dr. William Thomas dean of Chicheſter, who 
allowed him a very conſiderable falary. He left ſeveral works; 
a great many letters in Hebrew, verſes in the ſame language, 
and notes on the Proverbs of Solomon. He had begun to 
tranflate into Latin the Itinerary of Benjamin Tudelendis, and 
the Chronicle of the Second Temple; and digeited into an 
alphabetical order the Nomenclator of Elias Levita, to which 
he added the Greek words, which were not in the firſt edition. 
Joſeph Scaliger ſaid, that Druſius's ſon knew mere of Hebrew 
than his father: but, whether he did or no, Scaliger ſaid this 
only for the ſake of abuſing the father, as he has done moſt 
ſhamefully and moſt injuriouſly in the Scaligerana. | 


DRYADES, certain female pagan deities, who preſided 
over woods. Their name is derived from the Greek word 
deo, which, though it properly ſignifies an oak, ſignifies alſog 
In a leſs rigorous and more general ſenſe, all forts of trees. 
The Dryades had the liberty of walking about and diverting 
themſelves, and could ſurvive the deſtruction of thoſe woods, 
of which they had the direction: in which reſpect their condi- 
tion was much happier than that of the HAMADRYADES, 
who were fo cloie united each to her tree, that they grew up, 
and died together with it.“ The Hamadryades, ſays Sgr- 
« vius, are nymphs which are born and die with trees; of 
« which kind was the nymph, whom Eryſichthon flew. Ovid 
&« tells us, that when he cut down the tree, a voice was 
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heard, and blood. ſprung out.” Ovid, here cited by this Serv. in 
grammarian, has elegantly deſcribed the complaints and miſ- Virs- Ecloge 


fortune of the Hamadryade, whom the impious Eryſichthon © 


deſtroyed : ſhe-lived in an old oak of a prodigious bigneſs, 
which was reverenced by all the world. It is faid, theſe 


V. 62. 


nymphs were” ſometimes extremely grateful to thoſe who Metamor- 
preſerved them from death; and that they, who did not regard pb. f. lib, 


their humble intreaties to ſpare the trees they depended on, 
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DRYDEN. 
were puniſhed for it. Thus Arcas, the ſon of Jupiter and 
Calliſto, hunting in a wood, met with an Hamadryade in 
=_ danger of periſhing ; for the tree, with which ſhe was 

orn, had been very much damaged in its root by the ſtream 
of a river. She prayed Arcas to fave her life, which he did, 
by turning the courſe of the river, and putting new earth 
about the tree. The nymph was not ungrateful ; ſhe granted 
him, what we call the laſt favour, and had two children by 
him. On the other hand, Apollonius relates, that Peribea's 
father drew a heavy curſe on himſelf and his children, becauſe 
— had cut down a tree, which a nymph had intreated him to 
pare. | | 
It was not hard for the Pagans to imagine ſuch a kind of 
nymphs; for they had a religious veneration for trees, which 
they believed to be very ancient, and whoſe extraordinary big- 
nas demonſtrated their long life. It, was an eafy tranſition 
from hence to believe, that they were the abode of fome deity. 
They made therefore a natural ido] of them : that is, they 
fancied, that, without the help of conſecration, which brought 
down the god into the ſtatues dedicated to him, a nymph or 
deity dwelt in the center of theſe trees. Thus, the oak, that 
Eryſichthon felled, was reverenced for its bulk and great age, 
was adorned as a conſecrated place, was hung with the tokens 
of ſucceſsful devotions, and with the monuments of anſwered 
vows. It was no wonder therefore, that it ſhould be taken 
for the ſeat of an Hamadryade. | 

The poets have uſed the Dryades and Hamadryades pro- 
miſcuouſly : they have alſo ſometimes taken the Hamadryades 
for the NAIDES, who were water-nymphs ; and the Naides 
for the OREADES, who were nymphs of the mountains, 
They did not confine themſelves exactly to the definition of 
each ſpecies, but confounded them at pleaſure. 


DRYDEN (Jonx) a moſt illuſtrious Engliſh poet, was 
fon of Eraſmus Dryden of Tichmerſh in Northamptonſhire, 
third ſon of Eraſmus Dryden of Canons-Aſhby in the ſame 
county, baronet ; and born at Aldwincle near Oundle in that 
county, upon the gth of Auguſt 1631. He was educated in 
grammar learning at Weſtminſter- ſchool, being king's ſcholar 
there, under the famous dr. Buſby; and was from thence 
elected, in the year 1650, a ſcholar of Trinity-college in 
Cambridge. During his ſtay at ſchool, he tranſlated « The 
&« third ſatire of Perſius“ for a Thurſday-night's exerciſe, as 


he tells us himſelf, in an advertiſement at the head of that ſa- 
Ef ns tire; 
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tire; and, the year before he left it, wrote a poem On the 
« death of the lord Haſtings ;” which however was but an 
indifferent performance, and particularly defective in point of 
harmony. In the year 1658, he publiſhed Heroic ſtanza's 
C on the late lord protector, written after his funeral :” and, 
in 1660, * Aſtræa redux, a poem on the happy reſtoration 
and return of his ſacred majeſty Charles II.“ A remarka- 
ble diſtich in this piece expoſed our poet to the ridicule of the 
wits: it was this: 


An horrid ſtilneſs firſt invades the ear, 
And in that ſilence we the tempeſt fear. 


On 1662, he addreſſed a poem * To the lord chancellor 
© Hyde, preſented on New-year's-day ;” and, the ſame year, 
publiſhed “ A ſatire on the Dutch.“ His next production 
was „ Annus mirabilis: The year of wonders 1666. An 
& hiſtorical poem: “ printed at London in 1667, 12mo. 
Mr. Dryden's reputation as a poet was now ſo well eſtabliſhed, 
that this, together with his profeſſed attachment to the court, 
procured him the place of poet-laureat and hiſtoriographer to 
king Charles II; which accordingly he took poſſeſſion of, upon 
the death of fir William Darenant, in the year 1668. This 
year he publiſhed, in 4to, „An eſſay upon dramatic poeſy,” 
and dedicated it to Charles earl of Dorſet and Middleſex. In 
the preface we are told, that the drift of this diſcourſe was to 
vindicate the honour of our Engliſh writers from the cenſure 
of thoſe who unjuſtly prefer the French before them. The 
eſſay is drawn up in the form of a dialogue. It was animad- 
verted upon by fir Robert Howard, in the preface to his 
“Great favourite, or duke of Lerma:“ to which mr. Dry- 
den replied in a picce prefixed to the ſecond edition of his 
Indian emperor.” In the year 1669, his firſt play, a co- 
medy, called, The Wild gallant,” was acted at the theatre- 
royal; but with ſo little ſucceſs, that, if the author had not had 
a peculiarly ſtrong inclination to dramatic writing, he would 
have been ſufficiently diſcouraged from any farther attempts in 
it. He went on, however, and, in the ſpace of twenty-five 
years, produced. twenty-ſeven plays, beſides his other nume- 
rous poetical writings. Theſe plays were collected, and pub- 
liſhed. in fix volumes in 12mo, in the year 1725: to which is 
prefixed the + Eflay upon dramatic poetry,” and a dedication 
to the duke of Newcaſtle by mr. Congreve, wherein the au- 
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thor is ſet in a very advantageous light. We ſhall have occa- 
ſion to ſpeak of ſome of theſe plays, as we go on. 

In the year 1671, mr. Dryden was publickly ridiculed on 
the ſtage, under the character of Bays, in the duke of Buck- 
ingham's famous comedy, called “ The Rehearſal.” The 
character of Bays, as we are told in the key printed with that 
ſatirical performance in 1735, was originally intended for fir 
Robert Howard, under the name of Eilboa : but the repre- 


ſentation being put a ſtop to by the plague's breaking out in 


1665, it was laid by for feveral years, and not exhibited on 


the ſtage till 1673. During this interval, mr. Dryden being 


advanced to the laurel, the noble author changed the name of 
his poet from Bilboa to Bays ; and made great alterations in 
his play, in order to ridicule ſeveral dramatic performances, 
which had appeared ſince the firſt writing of it, and particu- 
larly ſome. of mr. Dryden's. Mr. Dryden affected to deſpiſe 
the ſatire levelled at him in the Rehearſal, as appears from his 
dedication of the tranſlation of Juvenal and Perſius; where, 
ſpeaking of the many lampoons and libels, that had been writ- 
ten againſt him, he ſays ; I anſwered not the Rehearſal, 
% becauſe I knew the author fat to himſelf, when he drew 
<« the picture, and was the very Bays of his own farce ; be- 
% cauſe alſo I knew, that my betters were more concerned, 
« than I was, in that ſatire; and laſtly, becauſe mr. Smith 
and mr. Johnſon, the main pillars of it, were two ſuch lan- 
& ouithing gentlemen in their converſation, that I could liken 
them to nothing but their own relations, thoſe noble cha- 
& recters of men of wit and pleaſure about town.” As inſen- 
ſible however as mr. Dryden affected to be to the ſatire of the 


| Rehearſal, he did not fail to take a full revenge on its author, 


under the character of Zimti, in his poem of © Abſolam and 
4 Achitophel.” 
In the year 1673, his tragi-comedies, intitled, % The 
& Conquelt of Granada by the Spaniards, in two parts,” were 
attacked by mr. Richard Leigh, a player belonging to the 
duke of York's theatre, in a pamphlet called ++ A Cenſure of 
te the rata,” &c. which occationed ſeveral other pamphlets ta 
be written. Mr. Elkanah Settle likewiſe criticiſed theſe plays: 
and it is remarkable that Scttle, though in reality a mean and 
inconſiderable poet, was the mighty rival of mr. Dryden, and 
for many years bore his reputation above him. Jo the firſt 
part of The Conqueſt of Granada,” mr. Dryden prefixed 
& An Eſſay on heroic plays,” and ſubjoined to the ſecond 
%% A Defence of the epilogue; or, An Eſſay on the dramatic 
e ä we « poetry 
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& poetry of the laſt age;” both which are reprinted in mr. 
Congreve's edition of his dramatic works. In the year 1670, 
was publiſhed “ An Eflay upon fatire,” written jointly by the 
earl of Mulgrave and mr. Dryden. This piece, which was 
handed about in manuſcript, contained ſevere reflections on 


the ducheſs of Portſmouth and the earl of Rocheſter; and they, 


ſuſpecting mr. Dryden to be the author of it, hired three men 
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to cudgel him, who, as mr. Anthony Wood relates, “ ef- Athen. Ox- 


« fected their buſinels in Will's coffee-houſe in Covent- on. 
Garden, at eight o'clock at night, on the 16th of Decem- 


& ber 1679.” In the year 1680, came out an Engliſh tranſ- 
lation in verſe of Ovid's Epiſtles by ſeveral hands: two of 


which, viz. 4+ Canace to Macareus, and Dido to ZAneas,” 
were tranſlated by mr. Dryden, who alſo wrote the preface; 


and the epiſtle of “Helen to Paris” by mr. Dryden and the 
earl of Mulgrave. | | 5 | 
In the year 1681, he publiſhed his © Abſalom and Achito- 
phel. This celebrated poem, which was at firſt printed with- 
out the author's name, is a ſevere ſatire on the contrivers and 
abettors of the rebellion againſt Charles II, under the duke of 
Monmouth; and, under the characters of Abſalom, Achito- 
phel, David, and Zimri, are repreſented the duke of Mon- 
mouth, the earl of Shafteſbury, king Charles, and the duke 
of Buckingham. There are two tranſlations of this poem 
into Latin: one by dr. William Coward, a phyſician of 
Merton-college in Oxford; publiſhed in to in 1682; ano- 
ther by dr. Francis Atterbury, afterwards biſhop of Rocheſter, 
publiſhed the ſame year in 4to. Mr. Dryden left the ſtory 
unfiniſhed ; and the reaſon he gives for ſo doing, was, “ be- 
cc cauſe he could not prevail with himſelf to ſhew Abſalom un- 
& fortunate. Were I the inventor, ſays he, who am only 
ce the hiſtorian, I ſhould certainly conclude the piece with the 
& reconcilement of Abſalom to David. And who knows, 
but this may come to paſs ? Things were not brought to 
« extremity, where [ left the ſtory : there ſeems yet to be 
“ room left for a compoſure : hereafter, there may be only 
« for pity. I have not ſo much as an uncharitable wiſh a- 
64 gainſt Achitophel ; but am content to be accuſed of a good- 
cc natured error, and to hope with Origen, that the devil 
«© himſelf may at laſt be ſaved. For which reaſon, in this 
« poem, he is neither brought to ſet his houſe. in order, nor 


<« to diſpoſe of his perſon afterwards,” A ſecond part of Ab- Preface, 


falom and Achitophel was undertaken and written by mr. 
Tate, at the requeſt, and under the direction, of mr. Dryden, 
es; = | who 
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who wrote near two hundred lines of it himſelf ; beginning 


with, 
£ Next theſe a troop of 1 ſpirits preſs, 
And ending with, 
& To talk like Doeg, and to write like thee. 
The "wm year, 1681, mr. Dryden publiſhed his «© Medal, 


« a fatire againſt ſedition.” This poem was occaſioned by 


the ſtriking of a medal, on account of the indictment againſt 
the ear] of Shafteſbury for high-treaſon being found ignora- 
mus by the grand jury at the Old Bailey in | Sngrr 1681: 
for which the Whig- party made great rejoicings by ringing of 
bells, bonfires, and the like, in all parts of London. The 
whole poem is a ſevere invective againſt the earl of Shafteſbury 
and the Whigs; to whom the author addreſſes himſelf, in a 
ſatirical epiſtle prefixed to it, thus: * I have one favour to 
<< defire of you at parting, that, when you think of anfwer- 
& ing this poem, you would employ the ſame pens againſt it, 
<& who have combated with ſo much ſucceſs againſt Abſalom 
« and Achitophel ; for then you may aſſure yourſelyes of a 
& clear victory without the leaſt reply. Rail at me abun- 
ce dantly; and, not to break a cuſtom, do it without wit. — 
& Tf God has not bleſſed you with the talent of rhyming, make 
« uſe of my poor ſtock and welcome: let your verſes run 
« upon my feet; and, for the utmoſt refuge of notorious 
& blockheads, reduced to the laſt extremity of ſenſe, turn my 
4 own lines upon me, and, in utter deſpair of your own ſa- 
« tire, make me ſatirize myſelf.” The above-mentioned 
mr. Settle wrote an anſwer to this poem, intitled, The Me- 
ce dal reverſed ;” as he had written a poem, called, . Aza- 
4 riah and Huſhal,” againſt Abſalom and Achitophel. In the 
year 1682, he publiſhed a poem, called. Religio laici; or, 
& The layman's faith.” This piece is intended as a defence 
of revealed religion, and of the excellency and authority of 
the ſcriptures, as the only rule of faith and manners, againſt 
Deiſts, Papiſts, and Preſbyterians. The author tells us, in the 
preface, that it was written for an ingenious young gentle- 
man, his friend, upon his tranſlation of father Simon's Cri- 
$ tical hiftory of the Old Teſtament.” 
In the year 1683, appeared the tragedy of The duke of 
ft Guile,” written by mr. Dryden and mr. Lee, and _ 
) ö tet 
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ted to Lawrence earl of Rocheſter. This piay gave great of- 
fence to the Whigs, and was immediately attacked in a 

amphlet, intitled, ** A defence of the charter and municipal 
<« rights of the city of London, and the rights of other muni- 
cc cipal cities and towns of England. Directed to the citizens 
c of London. By Thomas Hunt.” In this piece, mr. Dry- 


den is charged with condemning the charter of the city of Lon- 


don, and executing its magiſtrates in effigy, in his * Duke 
« of Guiſe; frequently acted and applauded, ſays mr. Hunt, 
& and intended moſt certainly to provoke the rabble into tu- 
« mults and diſorders.” Mr. Hunt then makes ſeveral re- 
marks upon the deſign of the play, and aſſerts, that our poet's 
purpoſe was C“ to corrupt the manners of the nation, and lay 


e waſte their morals; to extinguiſh the little remains of virtue 


% among us by bold impieties, to confaund virtue and vice, 
c good and evil, and to leave us without conſciences.” About 
the ſame time were printed alſo “Some reflections upon the 
4“ pretended parallel in the play called The duke of Guiſe:“ 
the author of which pamphlet tells us, that “ he was wearied 
« with the dulneſs of this play, and extremely incenſed at the 
& wicked and barbarous deſign it was intended for; that the 
ce fierceſt Tories were aſhamed of it; and, in ſhort, that he 
cc never ſaw any thing, that could be called a play, more de- 
« ficient in wit, good character, and entertainment, than 


cc this.” In anſwer to this and mr. Hunt's pamphlet, mr. 


Dryden publiſhed “ The vindication : or, The parallel of the 

* F rench holy league and the Engliſh league and covenant, 

« turned into a ſeditious libe] againſt the king and his royal 

« highneſs, ” Thomas Hunt and the author of the Re- 
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In 1684, mr. Dryden publiſhed a tranſlation of * Maim- 
de bourg's hiſtory of the league ;” in which he was employed 
by king Charles II, on account of the plain parallel between 
the troubles of France and thoſe of Great-Britain. Upon the 
death of this monarch, he wrote his © Threnodia Auguſtalis : 
a poem, ſacred to the happy memory of that prince.” Soon 
after the acceſſion of king James II, mr. Dryden turned Ro- 
mon-catholic ; upon which occaſion, mr. Thomas Brown 
wrote „The reaſons of mr. Bays's changing his religion con- 
„ fidered, in a dialogue between Crites, Eugenius, and 
% mr. Bays,” 1688, 4to : and alſo, „The late converts ex- 
« poſed: or, The reafons of mr. Bays's changing his religion, 
& conſidered in a dialogue; part the ſecond :” 1690, 4to. 
In the year 1686, mr. Dryden wrote „“ A defence of the pa- 
« pers written by the late king of bleſſed memory, and 
<&< found in his ſtrong box.” This was written in oppoſition 
to dr. Stillingfleet's “ Anſwer to ſome papers lately printed, 
concerning the authority of the catholic church in matters 
« of faith, and the reformation of the church of England,” 
1686, 4to. Mr. Dryden vindicates the authority of the ca- 
tholic church, in decreeipg matters of faith, upon this princi- 
ple, that The church is more viſible than the ſcripture, be- 
< cauſe the ſcripture is ſeen by the church ;” and, to abuſe 
the reformation in England, he affirms, that <* it was erected 
« on the foundation of Juſt, ſacrilege, and uſurpation, and 
c that no paint is capable of making lively the hideous face of 
« it.” He affirms likewiſe, that “ the pillars of the church, 
« eſtabliſhed by law, are to be found but broken ſtaffs by 
c their own conceſſions; for, after all their undertakings to 
& heal a wounded conſcience, they leave their proſelytes 
Ss finally to the ſcripture, as our vhykictans, when they have 
« emptied the pockets of their patients, without curing them, 
* ſend them at laſt to Tunbridge Waters, or the air of Mont- 
« pelier; that we are reformed from the virtues of good liv- 
ing, from the devotions, mortifications, auſterities, humi- 
4 lity, and charity, which are practiſed in catholic countries, 
< by the example and precept of that lean mortified apoſtle 
« St. Martin Luther, &c. Dr. Stillingfleet hereupon pub- 
liſhed “A vindication of the anſwer to ſome late papers,” in 
1687, 4to; in which he treats mr. Dryden with ſome ſeve- 
rity : If I thought, ſays he, there were no ſuch thing as 
« true religion in the world, and that the prieſts of all reli- 
5“ gions are alike, I might have been as nimble a convert, 
$ and as early a defender of the royal papers, as any one of 
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« theſe champions. For why ſhould not one, who believes 
c no religion, declare for any? | 

In the year 1687, mr. Dryden publiſhed his“ Hind and 
& Panther: a poem.” It is divided into three parts, and is 
a direct defence of the Romiſh church, chiefly by way of dia- 
Jogue between a hind, who repreſents the church of Rome, 
and a panther, who ſuſtains the character of the church of 


England. Theſe two beaſts very learnedly diſcus the ſeveral 


points controverted between the two churches ; as tranſub- 


ſtantiation, church-authority, infallibility, &c. In the pre- 
face, mr. Dryden tells us, that this poem “ was neither im- 
6 poſed on him, nor ſo much as the ſubject given him by any 


„ man. It was written, ſays he, during the laſt winter and 
the beginning of this ſpring, though with long interruptions 


* of ill health and other hindrances. About a fortnight be- 
<« fore I had tiniſhed it, his majeſty's declaration for liberty of 
c conſcience came abroad; which, if I had fo ſoon expected, 
I might have ſpared myſelf the labour of writing many 
&« things, which are contained in the third part of it. But I 
« was always in ſome hope, the church of England might 
e have been perſuaded to have taken off the penal laws and 
« the teſt, which was one deſign of the poem, when J pro- 
<« poſed to myſelf the writing of it.“ In the firſt part, mr. 
Dryden ſpeaks of his own converſion in terms which convey 


no high idea of him as a philoſopher, whatever we may think 


of him as a poet. They are theſe : 


“ But, gracious God, how well doſt thou provide 
For erring judgments an unerring guide! 
Thy throne is darkneſs in th' abyſs of light, 

& A blaze of glory that forbids the ſight, 


O teach me to believe thee thus conceal'd, 


% And ſearch no farther than thyſelf reveal'd : 

« But her alone for my director take, | 

6 Whom thou haſt promis'd never to forſake! 
My thoughtleſs youth was wing'd with vain defires ; 

& My manhood, long miſled by wandr'ing fires, 

% Follow'd falſe lights; and, when their glimpſe was gone, 

{© My pride ſtruck out new ſparkles of her own. 

© Such was I, ſuch by nature ſtill J am; 

«« Be thine the glory, and be mine the ſhame. 


Good life be now my taſk ; my doubts are done, &c. 
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This poem was immediately attacked by the wits, particularly 


dy mr. Charles Montague, afterwards earl of Halifax, and 


mr. Matthew Prior; who joined in writing“ The Hind and 
* Panther tranſverſed to the ſtory of the Country mouſe and 
« the city mouſe.” In the year 1688, mr. Dryden publiſhed 
4 Britannia rediviva : a poem on the birth of the prince.“ 

He was ſuppoſed ſome time before this, to have been engaged 
in tranſlating monſieur Varillas's « Hiſtory of hereſies, but to 
have dropped that work, before it was finiſned. This we 
learn from a paſſage in dr. Gilbert Burnet's defence of the 
reflections on the ninth book of the firſt volume of that hiſtory : 
c I have been informed from England, ſays the doctor, that 
“ a gentleman, who is famous both for poetry and ſeveral 
< other things, has ſpent three months in tranſlating mr. Va- 
< rillas's hiſtory; but that, as ſoon as my reflections appeared, 
che diſcontinued his labour, finding the credit of his author 
<< was gone. Now, if he thinks it is recovered by his an- 
< ſwer, he will perhaps go on with his tranſlation ; and this 
4“ may be, for aught I know, as good an entertainment for 
„ him, as the converſation he has ſet on foot between the 
& hinds and panthers, and all the reſt of the animals, for 
* whom mr. Varillas may ſerve well enough as an author: 
“ and this hiſtory and that poem are ſuch extraordinary 
<< things of their kind, that it will be but ſuitable to fee the 
& author of the worſt poem become likewiſe the tranſlator of 
< the worſt hiſtory that the age has produced. If his grace 
« and his wit improve both proportionably, we ſhall hardly 


£ find, that he has gained much by the change he has made, 


& from having no religion to chuſe one of the worſt. It is 
ce true, he had ſomewhat ta fink from in matter of wit; but 


as for his morals, it is ſcarce poſſible for him to grow a worſe 


% man than he was. He has lately wreaked his malice on me 
<« for ſpoiling his three months labour; but in it he has done 
6 me all the honour, that any man can receive from him, 
& which is to be railed at by him, If I had ill-nature enough 
© to prompt me to wiſh a very bad wiſh for him, it ſhould be, 
„that he would go on and nit his tranſlation. By that it 
« will appear, whether the Engliſh nation, which is the moſt 
“ competent judge in this matter, has, upon the ſeeing our 
& debate, pronounced in mr. Varillas's faviour or mine. It is 
« true, mr. Dryden will ſuffer a little by it; but at leaſt it 
5 will ſerve to keep him in from other extravagancies : and, 
„if he gains little honour by this work, yet he cannot loſe 
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This paſſage, beſides the fact it lets us into, ſhews, how ill an 
opinion dr, Burnet had entertained of mr. Dryden and his mo- 
rals. Dr. Burnet ſpeaks of him alſo in another place, in terms 
of equal diſhonour : The ſtage, ſays he, was defiled beyond 
« all example, Dryden, the great maſter of dramatic poeſy, 
« being a monſter of immodeity and impurities of all forts.” 
But here the poet found an advocate in the lord Lanſdown, 
who has flatly oppoſed the biſhop's aſſertion : * Why, ſays 
« his lordſhip, is mr. Dryden ſtigmatized as a monſter of im- 
« modeſty and impurities of all forts? He was ſo much a 
« ſtranger to immodeſty, that modeſty in too great a degree 
« was his failing. A monſter of impurities of all forts ? 


„ Good God! what an idea muſt that give? Is there any 


« wickedneſs under the ſun, but what is compriſed in thoſe 
ce few words? But, as it happens, he was the reverſe of all 
ce this: a man of regular life and converſation, as all his ac- 
« quaintance can vouch. And I cannot but grieve, that 
« ſuch raſh expreflions ſhould eſcape from a biſhop's pen.“ 
ſo that from the accounts of the biſhop and the lord, mr. Dry- 
den, the reader ſees, was the moſt profligate and debauched, 
and at the ſame the moſt virtuous and modeſt man alive. 
What is to be concluded from hence? Why, that he was nei- 
ther the one nor the other. | | 

At the revolution in 1688, being diſqualified by having turned 
Papiſt, he was diſmiſſed from the office of poet-laureat : However, 
the earl of Dorſet, though obliged, as lord chamberlain, to 
take the king's penſion from him, was fo generous a friend 
and patron to him, that he allowed him an equivalent out of 
his own eſtate. This mr. Prior tells us, in the dedication of 
his poems to lord Dorſet, his deſcendant. He was ſucceeded 
by mr. Thomas Shadwell, againſt whom he entertained an 
implacable reſentment ; as appears from his“ Mac Flecknoe,” 
which is one of the ſevereſt ſatires in any language. In 1688 
alſo, he publiſhed “ "The life of St. Francis Xavier,” tranſ- 
lated from the French of father Dominic Bouhours. In 1693 


came out, in folio, a tranſlation of Juvenal and Perfius; in 


which the firſt, third, ſixth, tenth, and ſixteenth fatires of 
Juvenal and Perſius intire, were done by mr. Dryden, who 
prefixed a long and beautiful diſcourſe, by way of dedication, 
to the earl of Dorſet. He obſerves in this, that the method, 


which the tranſlators have taken, „is not a literal tranſlation, 
but a kind of paraphraſe ; or ſomewhat, which is yet more 


« looſe, betwixt a paraphraſe and imitation. It was not poſ- 
« ſible for us, ſays he, or any men, to have made it pleaſant 
| | 4 any 
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& any other way. If rendering the exact ſenſe of theſe au- 
< thors, almoſt line for line, had been our buſineſs, Barten 
« Holiday had done it already to our hands. But he wrote 
for fame, and wrote to ſcholars. We write only for the 
4c pleaſure and entertainment of thoſe gentlemen and ladies, 
« who, though they are not ſcholars, are not ignorant : per- 
« ſons of underſtanding and good ſenſe, who, not having 
« been converſant in the original, or at leaſt not having made 
«« Latin verſe ſo much their buſineſs, as to be critics in it, 
% would be glad to find, if the wit of our two great authors 
be anſwerable to their fame and reputation in the world.“ 

In the year 1695, he publiſhed a tranſlation, in proſe, of 
monſieur Du Freſnoy's Art of painting; the ſecond edition of 
which, corrected and enlarged, was publiſned in the year 
1716, with this title, „The Art of painting: by C. A. du 
« Freſnoy : with remarks, Tranſlated into Engliſh, with an 


* original preface, containing a parallel between painting and 


& poetry: by mr. Dryden. As alfo. a ſhort account of the 
« moſt eminent painters, both ancient and modern: by 


R. G. Efq.” It is dedicated to the earl of Burlington by 


Richard Graham, Eſq; who obſerves in the dedication, that 
fome liberties have been taken with this excellent tranſlation, 
of which he gives the following account: © The misfortune 
that attended mr. Dryden in that undertaking was, that, 
« for want of a competent knowledge in painting, he ſuffered 
* himſelf to be miſſed by an unſkilful guide. Monſieur de 
£ Piles told him, that his French verſion was made at the 
< requeſt of the author himſelf ; and altered by him, till it 
* was wholly to his mind. This mr. Dryden taking upon 
* content, thought there was nothing more incumbent upon 
him, than to put it into the beſt Engliſh he could, and ac- 
„ cordingly performed his part here, as in every thing elſe, 
« with accuracy. But it being manifeſt, that the French 
„ tranſlator has frequently miſtaken the ſenſe of his author, 
and very often alſo not ſet it in the moſt advantageous light, 
< to do juſtice to M. du Freſnoy, Mr. Jervas, a very good 
« critic in the language as well as in the ſubject of the poem, 


| & has been prevailed upon to correct what he found amiſs; 


« and his amendments are every-where diſtinguiſhed with 
c proper marks.” To 

Mr. Dryden tells us, in the preface to the Art of paint- 
« ing,” that, when he undertook this work, he was already 
engaged in the tranſlation of Virgil, „from whom, ſays he, 
« I only borrowed two months.” This tranſlation _ a 
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DRYDEN. | 
liſhed in the year 1697, and has paſſed through ſeveral editions 


in various forms. The Paſtorals are dedicated to to lord Clif- 
ford; and mr. Dryden tells his lordſhip, that “ what he now 


offers him, is the wretched remainder of a ſickly age, worn 


« out with ſtudy, and oppreſſed with fortune, without other 
« ſupport than the conſtancy and patience of a Chriſtian ; 
“ and he adds, that he began this work in his great climac- 


46 ee The ut of Paer which follows this dedication, 


the two prefaces to the Paſtorals and Georgics, and all the 
arguments in proſe to the whole tranffation, were given him 
by friends: the preface to the Georgics, in particular, by 
mr. Addiſon. The tranſlation of the Georgics is dedicated to 
the earl of Cheſterfield ; and that of the Æneis to the earl of 


Mulgrave, This latter dedication contains the author's 


thoughts on Epic poetry, particularly that of Virgil. It is ge- 
nerally allowed, that mr. Dryden's tranſlation of Virgil is, 
upon the whole, extremely well performed; at leaſt, better 
than by any poet in any other language. Dr. Henry Felton 


tells us, that, if our author has failed in ſome parts of his 


tranſlation of Virgil, „we may in part aſcribe it to his uſing, 
&« 4s it is ſaid, ſome French and foreign aſſiſtance, and partly 
© to ſome defects of our language (for he was an ablolute 
«© maſter of its whole reach ahd compaſs) but chiefly to the 
« inimitable perfections and elegance of the author, &c.— 
and yet it muſt be ſaid, in commendation of mr. Dryden, 
© that we ſhall never ſee a tranſlation of Virgil better per- 
formed in the whole; and thoſe who may excel him, 
% where they obſerve he hath failed, will fall below him in a 


223 


« thouſand inſtances, where he hath excelled.” Mr. Pope Diſtertation 
alſo, ſpeaking of mr. Dryden's tranſlation of ſome parts of on the Clat- 
Homer, fays, „Had he tranſlated the whole work, I would ſics, p. 128. 


* no more have attempted Homer after him, than Virgil; 


his verſion of whom, notwithſtanding ſome human errors, pg 8 
« is the moſt noble and fpirited tranſlation I know in any lan- Homer's 
« guage.“ Dr. Joſeph Trapp has criticiſed mr. Dryden's Iliad. 


tranſlation more particularly. He ſays, that © his verſifica- 
tion here, as every-where elſe, is generally flowing and 
« harmontous ; and beauties of all kinds are ſcattered through- 


© out the whole: but then, continues he, beſides. his often 


« groſsly miſtaking his author's ſenſe, as a tranſlator, he is 
« extremely licentious. He makes no ſcruple of adding or 
« retrenching, as his turn is beſt ſerved by either. In many 
c places, where he ſhines moſt as a poet, he is leaſt a tranſlator; 
« and, where you moſt admire mr. Dryden, you ſee the _ 
: | 80 0 
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& of Virgil. Then whereas my lord Roſcommon lays down 
<< this juſt rule to be obſerved by a tranſlator, with regard to 
Frapp's c his author, —Fall as he falls, and, as he riſes, riſe—Mr. 
3 | „ Dryden frequently acts the contrary to this precept,” &c. 
= the Of which mr. Tra roduces ſome inſtances, and makes 
Kce to the PP P 4 
Z£nxeids, this general remark, that “ the firſt ſix books, which in the 
| & original are acknowledged to be the beſt, are the leaſt ſo in 
« the tranſlation, and the laſt ſix books vice verſa.” —_ 
In the year 1698, mr. Dryden publiſhed his “ Fables, an- 
© cient and modern: tranſlated into verſe from Homer, Ovid, 
c Boccace, and Chaucer.” He tells us, in the preface to 
this his laſt work, that “ he thinks himſelf as vigorous as ever 
« in the faculties of his ſoul, excepting only his memory, 
« which, he ſays, is not impaired to any great degree: and 
he was then ſixty-eight years of age. Beſides the original 
pieces and tranſlations, hitherto mentioned, he wrote many 
other taings, which have been ſeveral times publiſhed in the 
« ſix volumes of miſcellanies ”” under his name, and in other 
collections. They conſiſt of tranſlations from the Greek and 
Latin poets ; epiſtles to ſeveral perſons ; prologues and epi- 
logues to various plays; elogies; epitaphs, and ſongs. In 
the year 1743, came out, in two volumes 12mo, a new col- 
lection of our author's political works, under the title of, 
ec original poems and tranſlations, by John Dryden, efq; 
now firſt collected and publiſhed together: that is, col- 
Tected from the fix volumes of miſcellanies, juſt mentioned. 
The editor obſerves, in his preface, that © it was but juſtice 
<< to the productions of ſo excellent a poet, to ſet them free at 
<< Taft from ſo difadvantageous, if not unnatural, an union: 
„ an union, which, like the cruelty of Mezentius in Virgil, 
« was no lefs than a junction of living and dead bodies to- 
« gether. It is now high time, ſays he, that the partnerſhip 
* ſhould be diſſolved, and mr. Dryden left to ſtand upon his 
« own bottom. His credit as a poet is out of all danger, 
though the withdrawing his ſtock may probably expoſe 
& many of his copartners to the hazard of a poetical bankrupt- 
« cy.” There is a collection of our author's, © Original 
c poems and tranſlations,” publiſhed in a thin folio in 1701: 
but, as it does not contain much above half the pieces, ſo it 
does not at all anſwer the deſign of this collection; which, 
with his plays, fables, and tranſlations of Virgil, Juvenal, 
and Perſius, is intended to compleat mr. Dryden's works in 
| twelves: As to his performances in proſe, beſides eſſays and 
| prefacey, fome of which have been mentioned, he — the 
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ives of Plutarch and Lucian, prefixed to the tranſlations of 


thoſe authors by ſeveral hands ; the life of Polybius, before the 
tranſlation of that hiſtorian by fir Henry Sheer; and the pre- 


face to the dialogue concerning women, by William 
Walſh, eſq. a | 
| Mr. Dryden died upon the 1ſt of May 1701. He married 
the lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter of the earl of Berkſhire, 
who ſurvived him about eight years; and by whom he had 
three ſons, Charles, John, and Henry. Charles became 
uſher of the palace to pope Clement XI; and, returning to 
England, was drowned in the Thames near Windſor in 1704. 
He was the author of ſeveral things, and tranſlated the ſixth 


ſatire of Juvenal. John tranſlated the fourteenth fatire of 


Juvenal, and was the author of a comedy, called, The 


« Huſband his own cuckold,” printed in 1696. Henry en- 
tered into a religious order, Mr. Dryden was interred in 


Weſtminſter- abbey, where a monument has ſince been erected : 


over him by John Sheffield, late duke of Buckinghamſhire. 
There are ſome circumſtances, relating to the funeral of 


mr. Dryden, recorded in * Wilſon's Memoirs of the life of 
mr. Congreve, 


which are of a very extraordinary nature, 


and which it would be wrong in us to omit. The day after 
mr. Dryden's death, dr. Sprat, then biſhop of Rocheſter, and 
dean of Weſtminſter, ſent word to the lady Elizabeth Howard, 
mr. Dryden's widow, that he would make a preſent of the 
ground, and all the other abbey fees. The lord Hallifax like- 
wiſe ſent to the Jady Elizabeth, and to mr. Charles Dryden her 
ſon, offering to defray the expences of our poet's funeral, and 
afterwards to beſtow 500 l. on a monument in the abbey : 
which generous offer from both was accepted. Accordingly, 
on the Sunday following, the company being aſſembled, the 
corple was put into a velvet herſe, attended by eighteen 


mourning coaches. When they were juſt ready to move, the 


lord Jefferies, ſon- of the lord chancellor Jefferies, with ſome 
of his rakiſh companions, coming by, aiked, whoſe funeral it 


was? and, being told it was mr. Dryden's, he proteſted, that 


he ſhould not be buried in that private manner, that he would 
himſelf, with the lady Elizabeth's leave, have the honour of 
his interment, and would beſtow 10001. on a monument in 
the _ for him. This put a ſtop to the proceſſion; and 
lord Jefferies, with ſeveral of the gentlemen who had alighted 
from the coaches, went up ſtairs to the lady Elizabeth, who 
was ſick in bed. His lordſhip repeated the purport of what 
he had ſaid below ; but lady Elizabeth abſolutely refuſing her 
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conſent, he fell on his knees, vowing never to riſe till his re- 
queſt was granted. The lady, under a ſudden ſurprize, fain- 
ted away: and lord Jefferies, pretending to have gained her 
conſent, ordered the body to be carried to mr. Ruſſel's, an un- 
dertaker in Cheapſide, and to be left there till further orders. 
In the mean time, the abbey was lighted up, the ground 
opened, the choir attending, and the biſhop waiting ſome 
hours to no purpoſe for the corpſe. The next day, mr. Charles 
Dryden waited upon lord Hallifax and the biſhop, and endea- 
voured to excuſe his mother, by relating the truth; but they 
would not hear of any excuſe. Three days after, the under- 
taker, receiving no orders, waited on lord Jefferies, who 
turned it off in a jeſt, pretending, that thoſe who paid any 
regard to a drunken frolic, deſerved no better; that he re- 
membered nothing at all of the matter; and that they might 
do what they pleaſed with the corpſe. Upon this, the under- 
taker waited on the lady Elizabeth, who deſired a day to con- 
ſider what muſt be done. Mr. Charles Dryden immediately 
wrote to lord Jefferies, who returned för anſwer, that he 
knew nothing of the matter, and would be troubled no more 
about it. Mr. Dryden applied again to lord Hallifax and the 
biſhop of Rocheſter, who abſolutely refuſed to do any thing in 


the affair. In this diſtreſs, dr. Garth ſent for the corpſe to the 


college of phyſicians, and propoſed a funeral by ſubſcription ; 
which ſucceeding, about three weeks after mr. Dryden's de- 
ceaſe, dr. Garth pronounced a Latin oration over his body, 
which was conveyed from the college, attended by a nume- 
Tous train of coaches, to Weſtminſter-abbey. After the fu- 


neral, mr. Charles Dryden ſent lord Jefferies a challenge, 


which was not accepted ; and, mr. Dryden publickly declaring 
he would watch every opportunity to fight him, his lordſhip 
thought fit to leave the town upon it, and mr. Dryden 
never could meet him after. | 

As to mr. Dryden's character, it has been treated in ex- 
tremes, ſome ſetting it too high, others too low ; for he was 
too deeply engaged in party, to have ſtrict juſtice done hun 
either way, We have ſeen, how differently his moral cha- 
racter has been treated by lord Landſdown and biſhop Burnet; 
the tormer repreſenting him as a moſt pious and virtuous man, 
the latter, as the molt abandoned and profligate ſinner. His 
character as a writer has been no leſs variouſly repreſented. 
As to his dramatic works, to ſay nothing more of me Rehear- 
ſal, we find, that the critics, his contemporaries, made very 
free with them; and, it muſt be confeſſed, they are _ - 
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- leaſt exceptionable of his compoſitions. For tragedy, it has 
8 been obſerved, that mr. Dryden ſeldom touches the paſſions, 
r but deals rather in pompous language, poetical flights, and 
* deſcriptions; and that this was his real taſte, appears not only 


from the tragedies themſelves, but from two inſtances men- 
tioned by mr. Gildon. The firſt is, that when a tranſlation In his laws 
of Euripides was recommended to him inſtead of Homer, he 2 Fame 
replied, that he had no relith for that poet, who was a maſter by the &ul.- 
of tragic ſimplicity : The other is, that he generally expreſſed of-Bucks, 
a very mean, if not contemptible, opinion of mr. Otway, who &. P. 2415 
is univerfally allowed to have ſucceeded very happily in affect- 
ing the paſhons : though, in the preface to his tranſlation of 
M. Freſnoy, he ſpeaks more favourably of that poet. Mr. Gil- 
don aſcribes this guſto in mr. Dryden to his great converſation 
with French romances. As to comedy, mr. Dryden himſelf 
acknowledges his want of genius for it, in his- defence of the 
Eſſay on dramatic poetry, prefixed to his Indian emperor : * I 
* know, ſays he, I am not fitted by nature to write comedy; 
<« want that gaiety of humour, which is required in it. My 
&« converſation is ſlow and dull; my humour faturnine and 
* reſerved. In ſhort, I am none of thoſe who endeavour to 
«© break jeſts in company, or to make repartees. So that 
& thoſe, who decry my comedies, do me no injury, except it 
a be in point of profit : reputation in them is the laſt thing 
<« to which I ſhall pretend.” But perhaps mr. Dryden would 
have wrote much better in both kinds of the drama, had not 
the neceſſity of his circumſtances obliged him to conform to 
the popular taſte. Hence my lord Landſdown, in his + Eſſay Works. 
«© on the unnatural flights in poetry :” | vo ER 


« Dryden himſelf, to pleaſe a frantic age, 

Was forc'd to let his judgment ſtoop to rage: 

« To a wild audience he conform'd his voice, 

«© Comply'd to cuſtom, but not err's4 through choice, 
« Deem then the people's, not the writer's fin, 

« Almanzor's rage, and rants of Maximin: 

&« That fury ſpent in each elaborate piece, 

« He vies for fame with ancient Rome and Greece. 


And mr. Dryden himſelf inſiguates as much in the following 
paſſage of the Epiſtle dedicatory to the Spanith Friar : I re- 
© member ſome verſes of my own Maximin and Almanzor, 
& which cry vengeance upon me for their extravagance, —All 
*I can ſay for thoſe paſſages, which ate, I hope, not many, 
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is, that I knew they were bad enough to pleaſe, even 
* when I writ them. But I repent of them among my ſins ; 
and if any of their fellows intrude by chance into my pre- 
<< ſent writings, I draw a ſtroke over all thoſe Dalilah's of the 
theatre, and am reſolved I will ſettle myſelf no reputation 


by the applauſe of fools.” Tis not, that I am mortified to 


„all ambition; but I ſcorn as much to take it from halt- 
„ witted judges, as I ſhould to raiſe an eſtate by cheating of 
„bubbles. Neither do I diſcommend the lofty ſtile in tra- 
„ gedy, which is naturally pompous and magnificent: but 
« nothing is truly ſublime, that is not juſt and proper.” He 
tells us, in his preface to Freſnoy, that his “ Spaniſh Friar 
« was given to the people, and that he never wrote any thing 


© in the dramatic way to pleaſe himſelf, but his Antony and 


Cleopatra.“ | 

So much for mr. Dryden's plays. His tranſlations of Virgil, 
Juvenal, and Perſius, and his Fables, were well received, as 
we have obſerved already: but his poetical reputation is built 
chiefly upon his original poems, among which his Ode on 
«© dt. Cæcilia's day” is juſtly eſteemed one of the moſt perfect 
pieces in any language. It has been ſet to muſic more than 
once, particularly in the winter of the year 1735, by that great 
maſter mr. Handel: and was publicly performed, with the ut- 
moſt applauſe, on the theatre in Covent-Garden. Mr. Con- 
greve, in the dedication of our author's dramatic works to the 
duke of Newcaſtle, has drawn his character to great advantage. 
He repreſents him, in regard to his moral character, in every 
reſpect not only blameleſs, but amiable : and “ as to his wri- 
<« tings, ſays he, no man hath written, in our language, ſo 
<< much, and ſo various matter, and in fo various manners, fo 
well. Another thing I may ſay was very peculiar to him: 
« which is, that his parts did not decline with his years, but 
that he was an improving writer to the laſt, even to near 
<« ſeventy years of age; improving even in fire and imagina- 
tion as well as in judgment: witneſs his Ode on St. Cæci- 
<« lia's day, and his Fables, his lateſt performances. He was 
<« equally excellent in verſe and in proſe. His proſe had all 
<« the clearneſs imaginable, together with all the nobleneſs of 
« expreſſion : all the graces and ornaments proper and pecu- 
« liar to it, without deviating into the language or diction of 
poetry. have heard him frequently own with pleaſure, 
„that, if he had any talent for Engliſh proſe, it was owing 
ce to his having often read the writings of the great arch- 


„ biſhop Tillotſon, His verſification and his numbers he 
| & could 
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« could learn of no-body ; for he firſt poſſeſſed thoſe talents in 
c perfection in our tongue.—In his poems, his diction is, 
« wherever his ſubject requires it, ſo ſublimely and fo truly 
“ poetical, that its eſſence, like that of pure gold, cannot be 
« deſtroyed. — What he has done in any one ſpecies, or diſ- 
ce tinct kind of writing, would have been ſufficient to have 
« acquired him a great name. If he had written nothing but 
“ his prefaces, or nothing but his ſongs or his prologues, 
« each of them would have intitled him to the preference and 
% diſtinction of excelling in his kind.” It may be proper to 


obſerve, that mr. Congreve, in drawing this character of See Verſes 


mr. Dryden, diſcharged an obligation laid on him by our poet, 


« Be kind to my remains: and, O! defend, 

« Againſt your judgment, your departed friend! 

„Let not th' inſulting foe my fame purſue, 
gut ſhade thoſe laurels, which deſcend to you. 


Mr. Pope had a high opinion of mr. Dryden. His verſes 
upon his Ode on St. Cæcilia's day, are too well known to 


need tranſcribing. Moreover, in a letter to mr. Wicherley, 


dated the 26th of December 1704, he ſays, „It was certainly 
<« a great ſatisfaction to me, to fee and converſe with a man, 
«© whom, in his writings, I had fo long known with plea- 
&« ſure; but it was a very high addition to it, to hear you, at 


« our very firſt meeting, doing juſtice to your dead friend 


« mr. Dryden. I was not ſo happy as to know him: Virgi- 
c lium tantum vidi. Had I been born early enough, I muſt 
&« have known and loved him: for I have been aſſured, not 
c only by yourſelf, but by mr. Congreve and fir William 
« Trumbull, that his perional qualities were as amiable as 
« his poetical, notwithſtanding the many libellous miſrepre- 
& ſentations of them: lain which, the former of theſe 


« gentlemen has told me, he will one day vindicate him.” 


But what mr. Congreve and mr. Pope have faid of mr. Dry- 
den, is rather in the way of panegyric, than an exact charac- 
ter of him. Others have ſpoken of him more moderately, 
and yet, in our humble opinion, have done him no injuſtice. 
Thus dr. Felton obſerves, that “ he at once gave the beſt 
rules, and broke them in ſpite of his own knowledge, and 
the Rehearſal. His prefaces are many of them admirable 
upon dramatic writings : he had ſome peculiar notions, 


* which he maintains with great addreſs ; but his judgment 
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cc in diſputed points is of Jeſs weight and value, becauſe the 
„ inconftancy of his temper did run into his thoughts, and 
Diſſertation “ mixed with the conduct of his writings, as well as his life.” 
8 Monſicur de Voltaire ſtiles him © a writer, whoſe genius was 
b. 7. too exuberant, and not accompanied with judgment enough; 
& and tells us, that if he had writ only a tenth part of the 
c works he left behind him, his character would have been 
& conſpicuous in every part ; but his great fault is, his hav- 
Letters con- ing endeavoured to be univerſal.” Mr. Dryden has made 
. no ſcruple to diſparage himſelf, where he thought he had not 
es excelled. Thus, in his dedication of his Aurengzebe to the 
Let, 18. earl of Mulgrave, ſpeaking of his writing for the ſtage, I 
never thought myſelf, ſays he, very fit for an employment, 
& where many of my predeceſſors have excelled me in all 
kinds; and ſome of my contemporaries, even in my own 
% partial judgment, have outdone me in comedy. Some lit- | 
& tle hopes I have yet remaining, (and thoſe too, conſidering 
„my abilities, may be vain) that I may make the world ſome 
+ ſome part of amends, for many ill plays, by an heroic 

© poem: which however he did not execute any part of.“ 
It is faid, that mr. Dryden had once a deſign of taking holy 
orders, but was refuſed ; and that he ſollicited for the provoſt- 
{hip of Eaton-college, but failed alſo in this. This we have 
upon the authority of mr. Thomas Browne, who, in * The 
late converts expoſed, or, The reaſon of mr. Bays's chang- 
« ing his religion,” of which he was ſuppoſed to be the au- 
thor, has the following paſſage in the preface : * But, pri- 
e“ thee, why fo ſevere always upon the prieſthood, mr. Bays ! 
* You, I find, ſtill continue your old humour, which we arc 
to date from the year of Hegira, the loſs of Eaton, or ſince 
£ orders were refuſed you.” Mr, Langbaine likewiſe, ſpeak- 
ing of our author's Spaniſh Friar, tells us, that “ ever ſince 3 
certain worthy biſhop refuſed orders to a certain poet, mr. 
Dryden has declared open defiance againſt the whole clergy ; 
and, ſince the church began the war, he has thought it but 


- * O 
Account of © juſtice to make repriſals on the Church.“ 
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* . DUAREN (FRAxNcIS) an ancient profeſſor of civil law 
171. at Bourges, was born at St. Brien, a city of Bretagne in 


Bayle s dict. France, in the year 1509. He was the fon of John Duaren, 
who exerciſed a place of judicature in Bretagne; which place 
he ſucceeded his father in, and performed the functions of it 
for ſome time. He read lectures on the Pandects at Paris, in 
the year 1536; and, among other ſcholars, he had three ons 
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of the learned Budæus. He was ſent for to Bourges in 1538 
to teach civil law, three years after Alciat was retired ; but 
quitted his place in 1548, and went to Paris, in order to fre- 

uent the bar: for he was very deſirous to join the practice to 
the theory of the law. He attended the bar of the parliament 
of Paris, but conceived a prodigious averſion to the chicanery 


of the court: and ““ it was, ſays he, with great reluctance 


« and diſſatisfaction, that I ſaw the exceflive and almoſt inex- 
« tricable labyrinth of controverſies, which that court abounds 
< in above all others, rather than the Jaw-proceedings, which 
ce ſeem as it were neceſſary to mankind. For it is ſcarce cre- 
<« dible, how great a number of men, even of the beſt quality, 
& are daily engaged even in the moſt minute and trifling diſ- 


c putes: and, to ſpeak of the moſt venerable order of the ſe- 


“ nators, would you believe, ſays he to his friend, that moſt 
ce of their decifions, delivered on ſtated days, are unworthy, I 


will not ſay, of that auguſt aſſembly, but even of the 


« meaneſt tribunal ??? Mr. Bayle has obſerved, upon this 
extract from a letter of Duaren, that thoſe auguſt aſſemblies, 
which are ſtiled parliaments, are too important for the incon- 
ſiderable cauſes determined by them; and “ one cannot, ſays 
he, but pity a fine genius, who employs a great deal of his 
cc time in preparing to plead a cauſe there. For what muſt he 
« ſtudy and examine] The phraſes made uſe of by a notary 
“ in a will or contract of marriage, to- expreſs the mind of a 
< mean private perſon.” 
of the parliament of Paris. 
Diſguſted with theſe courts, Duaren had great reaſon to 
rejoice at the advantageous offers made him by the ducheſs of 
Berri, fiſter of Henry II; which gave him a favourable oppor- 
tunity to retire from the bar, and to reſume with honour the 
employment he had at Bourges. He returned to his profeflor- 
ſhip of civil law there, in the year 1551; and no profeſſor, 
except Alciat, had ever ſo large a ſtipend in the univerſity, as 
himfelf. He feems to have deſerved it: for to his honour it 
may be ſaid, that he was the firſt of the French civilians, who 
cleared the civil law- chair from the barbariſm of the gloſſators, 
in order to introduce the pure ſources of the ancient juriſpru- 
dence, He was indeed unwilling to ſhare this honour with 
any perſon; and therefore viewed with an envious eye the re- 
putation of his collegue Eguinard Baron, who blended like- 
wiſe polite literature with the ſtudy of the law. This jealouſy 
prompted him to write a book, in which he endeavoured to 
leſſen the eſteem the world had for his collegue ; however, af- 
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ter the death of Baron, he ſhewed himſelf one of the moſt zea- 
Jous to immortalize his memory, and erected a monument in 


| Honour of the deceaſed at his own expence. He had other 


collegues, who revived his uneaſineſs. He could not behold 
without pain the great reputation of Balduinus or Baudouin, 
who was younger than himſelf; and, after he was delivered 
from that thorn, he perceived, that Cujacius, who ſucceeded 
Baudouin, had ſtill greater merit. He did not at all love this 
new-comer ; and there aroſe between them ſuch diſputes, that 
the conſequences of them might have occaſioned great diſor- 
ders in the univerſity of Bourges, if Cujacius had not left the 
field, and retired to Valence, in order to teach civil law there. 
Duaren is a good example to prove, that ſome of the chief 
miſeries of human life, of which we lament ſo much, and 
are fo apt to charge on the nature and conſtitution of things, 
ariſe merely from our own ill-regulated paſſions. 

Iuaren died in the year 1559, without having ever mar- 
ricd. He had great learning and an excellent judgment, but 
a very bad memory; ſo that he was obliged always to read his 
lectures from his notes. And therefore, in his travels in Ger- 
many, when he was frequently importuned by learned men to 
give them ſome lectures, and was not able to comply with 
their defires for want of his notes, he was reckoned a man of 
little learning by ignorant and perverſe judges. But, what is 
more remarkable in Duaren than his bad memory, 1s, that he 
was a proteſtant, though he never had the courage to ſeparate 
from the church of Rome. His treatiſe of benefices, which 
he publiſhed in 1550, rendered him ſuſpected of hereſy ; and 
it was inſerted in the Index Expurgatorius at Rome. Bau- 
douin treated him as a prevaricator and diſſembler, and re- 
proached him with being a plagiary from Calvin, in his book 
relating to the prieſthood : which reproach Baudouin is ſup- 
poſed to have caſt upon him, in order to expoſe him to the 
rage of perſecutors. Duaren was highly incenſed at it, and 
complained by letter, as well as by word of mouth, to Calvin, 
who pacified him. | | | 

A collection of Duaren's works was made in his life-time, 
and printed at Lyons in the year 1554: but, after his death, 
another edition more compleat was publiſhed in 1579, under 
the inſpection of Nicholas Ciſner, who had been his ſcholar, 
and was afterwards profeſſor of civil law at Heidelberg. Whe- 
ther this, or the edition afterwards printed in 1592, contains 
the ſame number of pieces, we have not an opportunity of ex- 
amining ; however, the catalogue given of his works by fir 

Thomas- 


him a place in the Index Expurgatorius. II. Epiſtola ad Se- 


0 phantæ maledicta. 


dioceſe of Bath and Wells. He was afterwards made chan- 
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Thomas-Pope Blount, runs thus: 1. Commentaria in varios 
titulos digeſti et codicis. 2. Diſputationum anniverſariarum, 
libri duo. 3. De jure accreſcendi, libri duo. 4. De ratione 
docendi diſcendique juris. 5. De juriſdictione & imperio. 6. 
Apologia adverſus ae e Baronem. 7. De plagiariis. 
This mr. Bayle calls “ a curious treatiſe, but too ſhort for ſo 
« copious a ſubject.” 8. In conſuetudines feudorum com- 
mentarius. 9. De facris eccleſiæ miniſteriis ac beneficiis. 
10. Pro libertate eccleſiæ Gallicanæ adverſus artes Romanas 
defenſio. This piece muſt have been ſufficient to have preju- 
diced the court of Rome againſt him, and to have procured 


baſt. Albeſpinam, regis Galliz oratorem. 12. Epiſtola de 
Franciſco Balduino. 13. Defenſio adverſus Balbini ſyco- 


DUCK (ARTHUR) a civilian, was born in Devonſhire in 
1580, of a confiderable family ; at fifteen years of age became 
a ſtudent at Exeter-college in Oxford, where he took a degree 
in arts in 1599. From thence he removed to Hart-hall, and 
afterwards was elected fellow of All-Souls ; but his genius 
leading him to the ſtudy of the civil law, he took his other de- 
grees in that faculty. He travelled into France, Italy, and 
Germany, and, after his return, was made chancellor of the 


cellor of London, and at length maſter of the requeſts : but 
the confuſions, which were then beginning, probably hindered . 
him from riſing any higher. In 1640 he was elected burgeſs 
for Minehead in Somerſetſhire, and ſoon after ſiding with 
king Charles in the time of the rebellion, became a great ſuf- 
ferer in the fortunes of his family. In 1648, he was ſent for 
by his majeſty to Newport in the iſle of Wight, to be aſſiſt- 
ing in his treaty with the commiſſioners ſent from the parlia- 
ment; but, that treaty taking no effect, he retired to his ha- 
bitation at Chiſwick near London, where he died in the year 
1649. He was an excellent civilian, a tolerable poet, eſpe- | 
cially in his younger days, and very well verſed in hiſtory, 1 H 
ecclifiaſtical - ol as 7 vil, He left behind him View ” Aube 
Henrici Cbichele, & c. and < De uſu & authoritate juris ci- ,, | 
© vilis Romanorum in dominiis principum Chriſtianorum. I A 2 2 0. 1 
very uſeful and entertaining work, which has been pointed ſe- ue 12720 5 
veral times at home and abroad. He was greatly aſſiſted in e 
this work by the learned dr. Gerard Langbaine. 2 8 
n. Oxon. 
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DUCK. 

DUCK (S-rPnen) a very extraordinary perſon, who 
from a threſher became a poet, and was afterwards advanced 
to the cure of a pariſh., He was born about the beginning of 
this century, and had originally no other teaching, than what 
enabled him to read and write Engliſh : and, as arithmetic is 
generally joined with this degree of learning, he had a little 
thare of that too. About his fourteenth year he was taken 
from ſchool, and was afterwards ſucceſſively engaged in the 
ſeveral loweſt employments of a country life. This laſted for 
ſome years; fo long, that he had almoſt forgot all the arith- 
metic he had learned at ſchool. However, he read ſometimes, 
and thought oftener : he had a certain longing after know- 
ledge ; and, when he reflected within himſelf on his want of 
education, he began to be particularly uneaſy, that he ſhould 
have forgot any thing of what he had learned, even at the lit- 
tle ſchool he had been at. He thought of this ſo often, that, 
at Jaſt, he reſolved to try his own ftrength ; and, if poſſible, 
to recover his arithmetic again. 

Hie was then about twenty-four years of age; and conſider- 
ing the difficulties the poor fellow lay under, an inclination 
for knowledge muſt needs have been very ſtrong in him. He 
was then married, and at ſervice: he had little time to ſpare : 
he had no books, and no money to get any ; but he was re- 
ſolved to go through with it, and accordingly uſed to work 
more than other day-labourers, by which means he got ſome 
little matter added to his pay. This overplus was at his own 
diſpoſal ; and with this he both firſt a book of vulgar arith- 
metic, then one of decimal, and a third of meaſuring land : 
all which, by degrees, he made himſelf a tolerable maſter of, 
in thoſe hours he could ſteal from ſleep, after the labours of 
the day. He had, it ſeems, one dear frrend, who joined 
with him in this literary purſuit ; and with whom he uſed to 
talk and read, when they could ſteal a little time for it. This 
friend had been in a ſervice at London for two or three years, 


and had an inclination to books, as well as Stephen Duck. 


He had purchaſed fome, and brought them down with him 
into the country; and Stephen had always the uſe of his little 
library, which in time was increaſed to two or three dozen of 
books. Perhaps, ſays his hiftorian, you would be willing 
& to know, what books their little library confiſted of. I need 
« not mention thoſe of arithmetic again, nor his Bible: Mil- 
* ton, the Spectators, and Seneca, were his firſt favourites; 


„ 'Telemachus, with another piece by the ſame hand, and 


* Addiion's Defence of Chriſtianity, his next. They had an 


Engliſh 
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« Engliſh dictionary, and a fort of Engliſh grammar, an 


„Ovid of long ſtanding with them, and a Byſche's Art of 


« poetry of later acquiſition. Seneca's Morals made the 
« name of L'Eſtrange dear to them; and, as I imagine, 
might occaſion their getting his Joſephus in folio, which 
« was the Jargeſt purchaſe in their whole collection. They 
“had one volume of Shakeſpear, with ſeven of his plays in it. 
« Beſides theſe, Stephen had read three or four other plays 
« ſome of Epictetus, Waller, Dryden's Virgil, Prior, Hudi- 


c bras, Tom Brown, and the London Spy.“ 


With theſe helps Stephen grew ſomething of a poet, and 
ſomething of a philoſopher, He had from his infancy a caſt 
in his mind towards poetry, as appeared from ſeveral little cir- 


cumſtances; but what gave him a higher taſte of it, than he 


had been uſed to, was Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. This he read 
over twice or thrice with a dictionary, before he could under- 
ſtand the language of it thoroughly; and this, with a ſort of 
Engliſh grammar he had, is faid to have been of the greateſt 
uſe to him. It was his friend that helped him to the ſpecta- 
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tors; which, as he himſelf owned, improved his underſtand- Spence, &c. 


ing more than any thing. The copies of verſes, ſcattered in 


thoſe pieces, nelped on his natural bent that way ; and made 
him willing to try, whether he could not do ſomething like 
them. He ſometimes turned his own thoughts into verſe, 


while he was at work; and at laſt begun to venture thoſe 
thoughts a little upon paper. The thing took air; and Ste- 


phen, who had before the name of a ſcholar among the coun- 
try people, was ſaid now to be able to write verſes too. This 
was mentioned accidentally, about the year 1729, before a 
gentleman of Oxford, who ſent for Stephen; and after ſome 
talk with him, deſired him to write him a letter in verſe. He 
did ſo; and that letter is the epiſtle, which ſtands the laſt in 
his Poems, though the firſt whole copy of verſes, that ever he 
wrote. | 

By theſe attempts, one after another, he became known to 
the clergymen in the neighbourhood ; who, upon examining 
him, found that he had a great deal of merit, made him ſome 
preſents, and encouraged him to go on. At length, ſome of 
his eſſays falling into the hands of a lady of quality, who at- 
tended on the late queen Caroline, he became known to her 
majeſty, who took him under her protection, and ſettled on 
him a yearly penſion of 30 l. we think; ſuch an one at leaſt, 
as was ſufficient to maintain him independently of labour. 


This Duck very gratefully acknowledges in the dedication of 


his 
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[| phen to acknowledge it; yet it is more than probable, that 


DUN 


his Poems to the queen: Your majeſty, ſays he, has indeed 
the ſame right to them, as you have to the fruits of a tree, 
„ which you have tranſplanted out of a barren foil into a fer- 
de tile and beautiful garden. It was your generoſity which 
& brought me out of obſcurity, and ſtill condeſcends to pro- 
c tect me; like the ſupreme Being, who continually ſupports 
<« the meaneſt creature, which his goodneſs has produced.“ 
Dean Swift, whoſe conſciouſneſs of abilities infinitely ſupe- 
rior might, one would think, eaſily have made him overlook 
ſuch an object as Duck, but whoſe ſpleen prompted him to be 


_ fatirical on any occaſion or none, was ſo piqued at this gene- 


rolity in the queen, while we ſuppoſe he thought himſelf and 
his own friends neglected, that he wrote the following quib- 
bling epigram, as he calls it, „ on STEPHEN DUCK, the 
„ threſher and favourite poet :” 


The threſher Duck could o'er the Q- prevail; 

The proverb ſays, No fence againſt a flail.“ 
From threſhing corn, he turns to threſh his brains, 

For which her M——y allows him grains. ; 

Though 'tis confeſs d, that thoſe who ever ſaw 

His poems, think them all not worth a ſtraw. 
Thrice happy Duck, employ'd in threſhing ſtubble! 

Thy toil is leſſen'd, and thy profits double. 


Stephen Duck was afterwards admitted into holy orders, 
and preferred to the living of Byfleet in Surry. He had taken 
ſome pains to maſter the Latin tongue, as we may perceive 
by his imitation of ſome of the ancient Latin poets, fo that 
he was probably as well qualified for the ſacred office as many 
of his reverend brethren ; ſince it cannot reaſonably be expected 
that every clergyman ſhould underſtand Greek, in an age 
which aftords ſo little encouragement to letters. At Byfleet 
he continued for many years to make poems and ſermons, 
and was mightily followed by the people as a preacher ; till, 
falling at length into a low-ſpirited melancholy way, he flung 
himſelf into the Thames from a bridge near Reading, and was 
drowned. This unhappy accident, for he was perfectly luna- 


tic, befell him ſome time in May or June 1756. In the pre- 


face to his Poems, he makes his acknowledgments to ſome 
gentlemen, who © firſt took notice of him in the midft of po- 
<< verty and labour.“ What thoſe gentlemen did, was highly 
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if he had been ſuffered to paſs the remainder of his life, after 


he had paſſed ſo much of it, in poverty and Jabour, he had 
not only miſled the unhappy end he came to, but alſo been a 1, — 
ſtranger to many years of melancholy and miſery, which pre- F-4 7 
ceded it; ſince it may all be naturally imputed to the want of Ye ae, 12.06 
that exerciſe and Jabour, 74 which he had 752 _ omed ebe 198. 
from his earlieſt youth. . iii, Fin 44 Hhe CLOS 
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DUDLEY (EpmvunD) a Gelebrated lawyer and able ,, S249) 

ſtateſman, in the reign of Henry VII, was born in the year 
1462. Some have ſaid, that he was the fon of a mechanic: Hiwery. 


but this notion probably took its riſe from prejudices conceived 


againſt him for his male-adminiſtrations in power; for he was 


of the ancient family of the Dudley's, and his father was ſir 


John Dudley, ſecond ſon of John Dudley, baron of Dudley, 

and knight of the Garter. About the age of ſixteen,” he was 

ſent to Oxford, where he ſpent ſome time; and afterwards Wood's 
removed to Gray's-Inn in London, in order to proſecute the Athen. 
ſtudy of the law. He ſtudied it with great diligence, and On. 
came at length to be conſidered as a moſt able perſon in his 


_ profeſſion ; which induced Henry VII. to take him very early 


into his ſervice. It is ſaid, that for his ſingular prudence and 
fidelity, he was ſworn of the king's privy-council, in the 23d 

year of his age: and as Polydore Virgil, who affirms this, 

was then here in England, there can be no reaſon to doubt it. polydor. 
In the year 1492, we find he was one of thoſe great men in Virg. Hid. 
the king's army near Bologne, who were chiefly inſtrumental —_— 
in making a peace with France; and that two years after he * 
obtained the wardſhip and marriage of Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward Grey, viſcount L'Iſle, ſiſter and coheireſs of John 
viſcount LIſle, her brother. In the year 1499, he was one of 

thoſe who ſigned the ratification of the peace, juſt mentioned, 

by the authority of parliament; which ſhews, that he was a 
perſon in great credit with his country, as well as in high fa- 

vour with his prince, whom he particularly ſerved in helping 

to fill his coffers, under the colour of law, though with very 

little regard to the principles of equity and juſtice. All our 
general hiſtories have handled this matter ſo in the groſs, that 

it is very difficult to learn from them, wherein the crimes of 
Empſom and Dudley conſiſted: but lord Bacon, who under- 

ſtood it well, relates every circumſtance freely and fully in the 
following manner: © As kings do more eaſily find inſtru- 

c ments for their will and humour, than for their ſervice and 


_ ©. honour, he had gotten for his purpoſe, or beyond his purpoſe, 


ce two 


DU 1E TV. 
two inſtruments, Empſom and Dudley, bold men and 
careleſs of fame, and that took toll of their maſter's griſt. 

„ Dudley was of a good family, eloquent, and one that could 

<< put hateful buſineſs into good language: but Empſom, that 

«© was the ſon of a ſieve-maker, triumphed always in the 
* deed done, putting off all other reſpects whatſoever. Theſe 

two perſons, being lawyers in ſcience, and privy-counſel- 
lors in authority, turned law and juſtice into wormwood 

s“ and rapine. For, firſt, their manner was to cauſe divers 

« ſubjects to be indicted of ſundry crimes, and fo far forth to 

proceed in form of law; but, when the bills were found, 

<< then preſently to commit them: and nevertheleſs, not to 
produce them in any reaſonable time to their anſwer, but 

* to ſuffer them to languiſh long in priſon, and, by ſundry 

artificial devices and terrors, to extort from them great 

& fines and ranſoms, which they termed compoſitions and 

% mitigations. Neither did they, towards the end, obſerve 

“ ſo much as the half face of juſtice in proceeding by indict- 

„ ment, but ſent forth their precepts to attach men, and 

& convent them before themſelves and ſome others, at their 

private houſes in a court of commiſſion: and there uſed to 

« ſhuffle up a ſummary proceeding by examination, without 

<« trial of jury, aſſuming to themſelves there, to deal both in 

<< pleas of the crown, and controverſies civil. Then did they 
< alſo uſe to enthral and charge the ſubjects lands with tenures 
<« in capite, by finding falſe offices, and thereby to work 
< upon them by wardſhips, liveries, premier ſeiſins, and 
<« alienations, being the fruits of thoſe tenures, refuſing, upon 
divers pretexts and delays, to admit men to traſverſe thoſe 
<< falſe offices according to the law. Nay, the king's wards, 
after they had accompliſhed their full age, could not be ſuf- 
1 <« fered to have livery of their lands, without paying exceſſive 
1 fies, far exceeding all reaſonable rates. They did alſo 
« vex men with informations of intruſion, upon ſcarce co- 
« Jourabletitles. When men wereoutlawed in perſonal actions, 
<« they would not permit them to purchaſe their charters of 
c pardon, except they paid great and intolerable ſums, ſtand- 
« ing upon the ſtrict point of law, which, upon outlawries, 
ce giveth forfeiture of goods: nay, contrary to all law and 
< colour, they maintained the king ought to have the half 
< of men's lands and rents, during the ſpace of full two 

« years, for a pain, in caſe of outlawry. They would alſo 
c ruffle with jurors, and enforce them to find, as they would 
: : 6 direct; 
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DUDEN 
« direct; and, if they did not, convent them, impriſon 
ce them, and fine them.” 
In the parliament held in the year 1504, Dudley was 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons; and in conſideration, as it 


may be preſumed, of his great ſervices to his maſter in this 


high ſtation, we find, that two years after he obtained a grant 
of the ſtewardſhip of the rape of Haſtings, in the county of 
Suſſex. This was one of the laſt favours, that he received 
from his maſter; who, at the cloſe of his life, is ſaid to have 


been ſo much troubled at the oppreſſions and extortions of his 


miniſters, Empſom and Dudley, that he was deſirous to make 
reſtitution to ſuch as had been injured, and directed the ſame 
by his will. Some writers have taken occaſion from hence to 


free that monarch from blame, flinging it all upon Empſom 


and Dudley: but others, and lord Bacon among them, have 
very plainly proved, that they did not lead or deceive him in 
this affair, but only acted under him as inſtruments. The 
king died at Richmond on the 21ſt of April 1509; and was 
ſcarcely in his grave, when Dudley was ſent to the Tower; 
the clamour of the people being ſo great, that this ſtep was ab- 
folutely neceſſary to quiet them: though Stowe ſeems to think, 
that both he and ſir Richard Empſom were decoyed into the 
Tower, or they had not been fo eatily taken. At the fame 


time numbers of their ſubordinate inſtruments were ſeized 
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impriſoned, tried, and puniſhed. On the 16th of July the nals. 


ſame year, Dudley was arraigned and found guilty of high 
treaſon, before commiſſioners aſſembled in Guild-hall. The 
king, taking a journey afterwards into the country, found 
himſelf ſo much incommoded by the general outcry of his 
people, that he cauſed fir Richard Empſom to be carried down 
into Northamptonſhire ; where in October following, he was 
alſo tried and convicted, and then remanded back to the 
Tower. In the parliament, which began in January 1510, 
Dudley and Empſom were both attainted of high-treafon ; but 
the king was unwilling to execute them ; and Stowe informs 
us, that a rumour prevailed, as if queen Catharine had inter- 
poſed, and procured Dudley's pardon. The clamours of the 
people continually increaſing, being rather heightened than 
ſoftened by feeing numbers of mean fellows, whom they had 
employed as informers and witneſſes, convicted and puniſhed, 
while themſelves were ſpared, the king was at laft obliged to 
order them for execution ; and accordingly they both loft 


their heads upon Tower-hill, on the 18th of Auguſt 1510. 


Dudley, 
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' Dadley, to give ſome employment to his thoughts, during 
his tedious impriſonment in the Tower, and perhaps with a 
view of extricating himſelf from his misfortunes, compoſed 


a very extraordinary piece, which he addreſſed to king 


Henry VIII. It was intitled, ' «+ The Tree of the common- 
„wealth, by Edmund Dudley, eſq; late counſellor to king 
« Henry VII, the fame Edmund being, at the compiling 
thereof, priſoner in the Tower in 1 Henry VIII.“ The 
contents of this treatiſe are, in the author's own words, 
as follow : The effect of this treatiſe, ſays he, conſiſteth in 
< three eſpecial points. Firſt, remembrance of God, and 
<« the faithful of his holy church, in the which every chriſtian 


e prince had need to begin. Secondly, of ſome conditions 


“ and demeanors neceflary in every prince, both for his ho- 
„ nour and affurety of his continuance. "Thirdly, of the 
c tree of the commonwealth, which touched people of every 
degree, of the conditions and demeanors they ſhould be of.” 
This book never reached the king's hands, and fo could not 
contribute to fave the head of its author: nevertheleſs, it is 
ſomewhat ſtrange, that though ſeen and peruſed by many, and 
thence made often the ſubject of converſation, it ſhould never 
be publiſhed. Several copies of it are ſtill extant in libra- 


Ties, 


DUDLEY (John) ſon of the preceding, baron of 
Malpas, viſcount L'Ifle, earl of Warwick, and duke of Nor- 
thumberland, was born in the year 1502, and afterwards be- 
came one of the moſt powerful ſubjects this kingdom ever 
ſaw. At the time that his father was beheaded, he was 
about eight years old ; and it being well enough known, that 
the ſeverity exerciſed in that act was rather to ſatisfy the people 
than juſtice, his friends found no great difficulty in obtaining 
from the parliament, that the attainder might be reverſed of 
Edmund Dudley his late father, and himſelf reſtored in blood: 
for which purpoſe a ſpecial act was paſſed in the year 1511. 
After an education ſuitable to his quality, he was introduced 
at court in 1523, where, having a fine perſon and great ac- 


compliſhments, he ſoon became admired. He attended the 


king's favourite Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, in his ex- 
pedition to France; and diftinguiſhed himſelf ſo much by his 
gallant behaviour, that he obtained the honour of knighthood- 
He attached himſelf to cardinal Wolſey, whom he accom- 
panied in his embaſſy to France; and he was alſo in great 


Con- 


DUDLEY. 


confidence with the next prime miniſter lord Cromwell. The 
fall of theſe eminent ſtateſmen one after another did not at all 
affect the favour or fortune of fir John Dudley, who had great 
dexterity in preſerving their good graces, without embarking 
too far in their deſigns; preſerving always a proper regard 
for the ſentiments of his ſovereign, which kept him in full 


credit at court, in the midſt of many changes as well of men 


as meaſures. In the year 1542, he was raiſed to the dignity of 
viſcount L'Iſle, and at the next feſtival of St. George was 
elected knight of the Garter. This was ſoon aſter fol- 
lowed by a much higher inſtance both of kindnefs and truſt : 
for the king, conſidering his uncommon abilities and courage, 
and the occaſion he then had for them, made him lord high 
admiral of England for life ; and in this important poſt he did 
many ſingular ſervices. He owed all his honours and fortune 
to king Henry VIII, and received from him, towards the 
cloſe of his reign, very large grants of church lands, which 
however created him many enemies. He was alſo named by 
king Henry in his will, to be one of his ſixteen executors 3 
and received from him a legacy of 5001. which was the higheſt 
that he beſtowed on any of them. 

After the death of Henry, which happened upon the 31ſt 
of January 1546-7, the earl of Hertford, afterwards duke of 
Somerſet, who was the young king's uncle, without having 
any regard to Henry VIIPFs will, procured himſelf to be de- 
clared protector of the kingdom; and ſet on foot many pro- 
jects. Among the firſt one was, to get his brother, ſir Tho- 
mas Seymour made high admiral; in whoſe favour the lord 
viſcount L'Iſle was obliged to reſign, but, in lieu thereof, as 
it ſeems, created earl of Warwick, and made great chamber- 
lain of England. This was in February. Afterwards trou- 
bles came on, and inſurrections broke out in ſeveral parts of 
the kingdom. In Devonſhire they grew ſo ſtrong, that they 
beſieged the city of Exeter; and, before they could be re- 
duced by the lord Ruſſel, a new rebellion broke out in Nor- 
folk, under the command of one Robert Ket, a tanner, who 
was very ſoon at the head of ten thouſand men. The earl of 
Warwick, whoſe reputation was very high in military matters, 
was ordered to march againſt them. He defeated them, and 
killed about a thouſand of them : but they, collecting their 


ſcattered parties, offered him battle a ſecond time. The 


ear] marched directly towards them, but, when he was on 
the very point of engaging, he ſent them a meſſage, that & he 


« was ſorry to ſee ſo much courage expreſſed in ſo bad a 
| | — h “ cauſe, 
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ce cauſe, but that, notwithſtanding what was paſt, they 
ce might depend on the king's pardon on delivering up their 
& leaders: to which they anſwered, that “ he was a noble- 
& man of ſo much worth and generoſity, that, if they might 
cc have this aſſurance from his own mouth, they were willing 

Hollingſ- © to ſubmit.” The earl accordingly went among them, upon 

_ 2 which they threw down their arms, delivered up Robert Ket 

p. 1036. and his brother William, with the reſt of their chiefs, who 

| were hanged : upon hearing which the Yorkſhire rebels were 
diſperſed, and ſo all was quiet again. 

In the latter end of the year 1549, fir Thomas Seymour 

having been attainted and executed for ſtrange practices againſt 

his brother, and the protector now in the Tower, the earl of 

Warwick was again made Jord high admiral, with very ex- 

tenſive powers. He ſtood at this time ſo high in the king's 

favour, and had ſo firm a friendſhip with the reſt of the lords 

of the council, that nothing was done but by his advice and 

conſent; to which therefore we muſt attribute the releaſe of 

the duke of Somerſet out of the Tower, and reſtoring him to 

ſome ſhare of power and favour at court. The king was 

much pleaſed with this; and, in order to eftabliſh a real and 

laſting friendſhip between theſe two great men, had a mar- 

Tiage propoſed between the earl of Warwick's eldeſt fon and 

the duke of Somerſet's daughter; which at length was 

brought to bear, and, on the 3d of June 1550, ſolemnized in 

the king's preſence. In April 1551, the ear] of Warwick 

was conſtituted earl marſhal of England; ſoon after lord 

warden of the northern marches; and, in October the ſame 

year, advanced to the dignity of duke of Northumberland. 

A few days after, the conſpiracy of the duke of Somerſet 

breaking out, the duke, his ducheſs, and ſeveral other per- 

ſons, were ſent priſoners to the Tower; and the king, being 

perſuaded that he had really formed a deſign to murder the 

Burnet's duke of Northumberland, reſolved to leave him to the law. 

Rete He was tried, condemned, and, on the 22d of February 

v. i, p. 179. 1751-2 executed: the duke of Northumberland ſucceeding 

him as chancellor of Cambridge. 

This great politician had now raiſed himſelf as high as it 

was poſſible, in point of dignity and of power: the aſcendency 

he had gained over the young king was fo great, that he di- 

rected him intirely at his pleaſure ; and he had with ſuch dex- 

terity wrought moſt of the great nobility into his intereſts, and 

had ſo humbled and depreſſed all, who ſhewed any diſlike to 


him, that he ſcemed to have every thing to hope, and little to 
5 | tear. 
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fear. And this indeed upon good grounds, while that king 
lived ; but, when he diſcerned his majeſty's health to decline 
apace, he conſidered, and it was very natural for him to con- 
ſider, how he might ſecure himſelf and his family. This ap- 
pears plainly from the hurry with which the marriage was con- 


cluded with the lady Jane Grey, eldeſt daughter of the duke of 
Suffolk, and his fourth ſon lord Guilford Dudley: which was 


celebrated in May 1553, that is, not above two months be- 


fore the king died. He had been ſome time contriving that 


plan for the diſpoſal of the kingdom, which he carried after- 
wards into execution. In the parliament held a little before 
the king's death, he procured a conſiderably ſupply to be 
granted ; and, in the preamble of that act, cauſed to be in- 
ſerted a direct cenſure of the duke of Somerſet's adminiſtration. 
Then, dillolving that parliament, he applied himſelf to the 
king, and ſhewed him the neceſſity of ſetting lady Mary afide, 
from the danger the Proteſtant religion would be in, if ſhe 
ſhould ſucceed him : in which, from the piety of that young 
prince, he found no great difficulty. Biſhop Burnet ſays, he 
did not well underſtand how the king was prevailed on to pals 
by his ſiſter Elizabeth, who had been always much in his fa- 
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vour : yet, when this was done, there was another difficulty Ibid. p. 222, 


in the way. The ducheſs of Suffolk was next heir, who might 
have ſons ; and therefore, to bar theſe in favour of lady Jane 
Dudley, ſeemed to be unnatural as well as illegal. But the 
ducheſs herſelf contributed, as far as in her lay, to remove 


this obſtacle, by devolving her right upon her daughter, even 


if ſhe had male iſſue: and this ſatisfied the king. The king's 
conſent being obtained, the next point was to procure a pro- 


per inſtrument to be drawn by the judges : in doing which, 


the duke of Northumberland made uſe of threats, as well as 
promiſes; and; when done at laſt, it was in ſuch a manner, 
as plainly ſhewed it to be illegal in their own opinions. 

King Edward died upon the 6th of July 1553. It 1s ſaid, 
that the duke of Northumberland was very deſirous of con- 
cealing the king's death for ſome time; but this being found 
impoſſible, he carried his daughter-in-law, the lady Jane, 
from Durham-houſe to the Tower for the greater ſecurity, 
and on the 10th of July proclaimed her queen. The council 


alſo wrote to lady Mary, requiring her ſubmiſſion; but they 


were very ſoon informed, that ſhe was retired into Norfolk, 
where many of the nohility and multitudes of people reforted to 


her, It was then reſolved to ſend forces againſt her under the 
| K-24 com- 
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| with two thouſand horſe, and ſix thouſand foot, he could not 
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command of the duke of Suffolk; but queen Jane, as ſhe was 
then ſtiled, would by no means part with her father, and the 
council earneſtly preſſed the duke of Northumberland to go in 
perſon, to which he was little inclined, as doubting their fide- 
lity. However, on the 14th of July, he went, accompanied 
by ſome others; but, as they marched through Biſhopſgate 


forbear ſaying to lord Grey, The people preſs to ſee us, but 
„ not one ſays, God ſpeed us.” His activity and courage, 
for which he had been ſo famous, ſeem from this time to have 
deſerted him ; for, though he advanced to St. Edmund's-bury 
in Suffolk, yet, finding his troops diminiſh, the people little 
affected to him, and no ſupplies coming from London, though 
he had wrote to the lords in the moſt preſſing terms, he reti- 
red back again to Cambridge. The council in the mean time 
thought of nothing but getting out of the Tower; which ef- 
fecting, they had queen Mary proclaimed. The duke of Nor- 
thumberland, having immediate advice of this, cauſed her to- 
be proclaimed at Cambridge, throwing up his cap, and cry- 


ing, „God fave queen Mary.” All this affected loyalty 


ſtood him in no ſtead : for he was ſoon after arreſted, ar- 
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raigned, tried, and condemned. Monday the 21ſt of Auguſt 
was the day fixed for his execution, when a vaſt concourſe of 
people aſſembled upon 'Tower-hill, all the uſual preparations 
being made, and the executioner ready : but, after waiting 
ſome hours, the people were ordered to depart. This delay 
was to afford time for his making an open ſhew of the change 
of his religion ; fince that very day, in the preſence of the 
mayor and aldermen, as well as ſome of the privy council, he 
heard maſs in the Tower. The next day he was executed, 
after making a very long ſpeech to the people: of which there 
remains nothing, but what relates to his religion; which he 
not only profeſſed to be then that of the church of Rome, but 
to have been always ſo. Fox affirms, that he had a promiſe 
of pardon, even it his head was upon the block, if he would 
recant and hear maſs : and ſome have believed, that he enter- 
tained ſuch a hope to the laſt. Be that as it will, it is allowed, 
that he behaved with a proper courage and compoſure. 


Such was the end of this potent nobleman, who, with the 


title of a duke, exerciſed, for ſome time, a power little inferior 
to that of a king; of whom it may be truly ſaid, that though 
he had many great and good qualities, yet they were much 
overballanced by his vices. He had a numerous iflue, namely, 
eight ſons and five daughters; of whom ſome went before him 

to 
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to the grave, others ſurvived, and lived: to ſee a great change 
in their fortunes. John, earl of Warwick was condemned 
with his father, but reprieved and releaſed out of the Tower; 
and, going to his brother's houſe at Penſhurſt in Kent, died 
there in two days time. Ambroſe and Robert were both very 
remarkable men, of whom we ſhall give ſome account imme- 
diately. Guilford, who, as we have already obſerved, mar- 


ried Jane, daughter of the duke of Suffolk, in May 1553, loſt 
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his life, together with his unfortunate lady, upon the ſcaffold, See GRAx, 
on the 12th of February following. The other ſons and {#9 Jane. 


daughters, ſuch as lived to be men and women, were nobly B 


married, 


DUDLEY (AmzRost) ſon of John, duke of Northum- 
berland before-mentioned, afterwards baron L'Ifle, and earl 
of Warwick, was born about the year 1530, and was care- 
fully educated in his father's family, He attended his father 
into Norfolk againſt the rebels in 1549, and, for his diſtin- 
guiſhed courage, obtained, as is probable, the honour of 
knighthood. He was always very high in king Edward's fa- 
vour : afterwards, being concerned in the cauſe of lady Jane, 
he was attainted, received ſentence of death, and remained a 


aronagium 
Angliæ. 


cloſe priſoner till October the 18th 1554; when he was diſ- Strype's 


charged out of the Tower, and pardoned for life. 
= I557, in company with both his brothers, Robert and 
enry, he engaged in an expedition to the Low Countries, 
and joined the Spaniſh army, that lay then before St. Quin- 
tin'ss He had his ſhare in the famous victory over the 
French, who came to the relief of that place; but had the 
misfortune to loſe there his youngeſt brother Henry, who was 
a perſon of great hopes, and had been a ſingular favourite 
with king Edward. This matter was fo repreſented to queen 
Mary, that, in conſideration of their faithful ſervices, ſhe 
conſented to reſtore the whole family in blood; and accord- 
ingly an act paſſed this year for that purpoſe, by which 
ſir Ambroſe Dudley, knt. was intirely freed from the incon- 
veniencies derived upon him by the attainder of John, duke 
of Northumberland, his father. On the acceſſion of queen 
Elizabeth, he became immediately one of the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed perſons at her court ; and was called, as in the days, 
of her brother, lord Ambroſe Dudley. In the fourth year of 
her reign, he was created firſt baron L'Iſle, and then earl of 
Warwick. He was advanced to ſeveral high places, and diſ- 
tinguiſhed by numerous honours; and we find him in all the 
great and public ſervices during this active and buſy reign z 
R 3 but, 
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but, what is greatly to his credit, never in any of the intrigues 
with which it was blemiſhed : for he was a man of great 
ſweetneſs of temper, and of an unexceptionable character, ſo 
that he was beloved by all parties, and hated by none. In 
the laſt years of his life, he endured great pain and miſery, 
from a wound received in his leg, when he defended New 


Haven againſt the French, in the year 1562; and this bring- 


ing him very low, he at laſt ſubmitted to an amputation, 
which however proved fatal to him, for he died upon the 20th 
of February 1589. He was thrice married, but had no iſtue. 
He was generally called“ The good earl of Warwick.” _ 
Some hiſtorians have affected much amazement at the great 


honours beſtowed by queen Elizabeth upon this noble perſon 


and his brother Robert : but it is eaſy to conceive, that ſhe al- 
ways intended to raiſe them from the very beginning of her 
reign. In her youth, ſhe had converſed very intimately with 
Ambroſe and Robert Dudley, ſaw them high in her brother 
king Edward's favour, and probably had made uſe of their in- 
tereſt in thoſe times of proſperity. They had been alſo, ma- 
king allowance for their great diſtance in rank, companions in 
adverſity under queen Mary ; nor is it at all improbable, that 
they might do the princeſs Elizabeth fome conſiderable ſer- 
vices, during the latter part of that reign, when both the bro- 
thers had recovered ſome degree of favour. 


DUDLEY (RokERT) baron of Denbigh, and ej? of 


Leiceſter, fon to John duke of Northumberland, and brother 
to Ambroſe earl of Warwick, before-mentioned, was born 
about the year 1532 ; and coming early into the ſervice and 
favour of king Edward, was knighted in his youth. In June 
1550, he eſpouſed Amy, daughter of fir John Robſart, at 
Sheen in Surry, the king honouring their nuptials with his 
preſence ; and was immediately adyanced to ſome conſiderable 
offices at court. In the firſt year of queen Mary, he fell into 
the fame misfortunes with the reſt of his family; was impri- 
ſoned, tried, and condemned; but pardoned for life, and {et 
at liberty in October 1554. He was afterwards reſtored in 
blood, as we have obſerved in the former article. On the ac- 
ceſſion of queen Elizabeth, he was immediately entertained at 
court as a principal favourite: he was made maſter of the 
horſe, inftalled knight of the Garter, and ſworn of the privy- 
council, in a very thort time. He obtained moreover prodi- 
gious grants, one after angther, from the crown: and all 
things gave way to his ambition, influence, and policy. - 

The ot | is 
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8 his attendance upon the queen to Cambridge, the higheſt re- | 
1 verence was paid him: he was lodged in Trinity-college, i 
FR conſulted in all things, requeſts made to the queen through i 
* him; and, on the 10th of Auguſt 1564, he on his knees in- 10 
v, treated the queen to ſpeak to the univerſity in Latin, which 1 
N ſhe accordingly did. At court however Thomas earl of Suſ- | 
8 ſex ſnewed himſelf averſe to his counſels, and ſtrongly pro- 0 
n. moted the overture of a marriage between the queen and the N 
th archduke, Charles of Auſtria; as much more worthy of ſuch a 4 
* princeſs, than any ſubject of her own, let his qualities be what ; 
they would. "This was reſented by Dudley, who infinuated, f 
ooh that foreign alliances were always fatal; that her ſiſter Ma 9 
5 never knew an eaſy minute after her marriage with king Phi- th 
1 lip; that her majeſty ought to conſider, ſne was herſelf de- i 
5 ſcended of ſuch a marriage, as by thoſe lofty notions was de- q 
ich cried: ſo that ſhe could not contemn an alliance with the no- 0 
8 bility of England, but ſhe muſt at the fame time reflect on 0 
Io her father's choice, and her mother's family. This diſpute camden's A 
Se occaſioned a violent rupture between the two lords, which the Annals of 1 
15 queen took into her hands, and compoſed ; but without the Elizabeth. N 
3 Jeaſt diminution of Dudley's aſcendancy, who {till continued 9 
bo to ſollicit and obtain new grants and offices for himſelf and his 
Wy dependants, which were ſo numerous, and made ſo great a 
figure, that he was ſtiled by the common people The Heart 
e of the court.” : 
of To give ſome. colour to theſe marks of royal indulgence, 
Rer the queen propoſed him as a ſuitor to Mary queen of Koons : 
yo promiſing to that princeſs all the advantages ſhe could expect 
ot or deſire, either for herſelf or her ſubjects, in caſe ſhe con- 
. ſented to the match. The ſincerity of this was ſuſpected at 
at that time, when the deepeſt politicians believed, that, if the 
his MW queen of Scotland had complied, it would have ſerved only to 
dle countenance the preferring him to his ſovereign's bed. The 4 
0 queen of Scots rejected the propoſal in a manner that, ſome | 3% 
MY have thought, proved as fatal to her, as it had done to his own 14 
"fie lady, who was ſuppoſed to be ſacrificed to his ambition of g. f, 
6 marrying a queen. The death of this unfortunate lady hap- lie e. TY 
45 pened on the 8th of September 1 15 at a very unlucky junc- */60 
J at ture for his reputation ; becauſe the world at that time con- 
the ceived it might be much for his conveniency to be without a 
vy- wife, this iſland having then two queens, young, and with- 
&, out huſbands. The manner too of this poor lady's death, 


all which, mr. Camden fays, was: by a fall from a high place, 
In @ filled the world with the rumour of a lamentable tragedy. 
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Mr. Aubrey has given a very circumſtantial and curious ac- 
count of this affair; and, as it is generally ſuppoſed to be true 
in the main, we will here inſert it for the reader's amuſement : 
<< Robert Dudley, earl of Leiceſter, a very goodly perſonage, 
<< being a great favourite to queen Elizabeth, it was thought, 
and commonly reported, that had he been a bachelor or 


<© widower, the queen would have made him her huſband. 


<« 'To this end, to free himſelf of all obſtacles, he with fair 
* flattering intreaties deſires his wife to repoſe herſelf here,” 
that is, at Cumnor in Berkſhire, where this tragical affair was 
executed, << at his ſervant Anthony Forſter's houſe, who then 
lived in the manor-houſe of this place; and alſo preſcri- 
bed to fir Richard Varney, a promoter to this deſign, at 
his coming hither, that he ſhould firſt attempt to poiſon 
her, and, if that did not take effect, then by any other 
„way whatſoever to diſpatch her.” The ſcheme of poiſoning 
not ſucceeding, they reſolved to deſtroy her by violence; and, 
as mr. Aubrey relates, they effected it thus: „ Sir Richard 
„ Varney, who, by the earl's order, remained with her alone 


on the day of her death, and Forſter, who had that day 


<c forcibly ſent away all her ſervants from her to Abingdon 
fair, about three miles diſtance from this place: theſe two 
&« perſons, firſt ſtifling her, or elſe ſtrangling her, afterwards 
„ flung her down a pair of ſtairs and broke her neck, uſing 
* much violence upon her; yet cauſed it to be reported, that 
<< ſhe fell down of herſelf, believing the world would have 


© thought it a miſchance, and not have ſuſpected the villany. 
<< —As ſoon as ſhe was murdered, they made haſte to bury her, 


before the coroner had given in his inqueſt, which the earl 
“ himſelf condemned, as not done adviſedly ; and her father, 
„ fir John Robſart, hearing, came with all ſpeed hither, cau- 
c ſed her corpſe to be taken up, the coroner to fit upon her, 
and further inquiry to be made concerning this buſineſs to 
<« the full, But it was generally thought, that the earl 
« ſtopped his mouth: who, to ſhew the great love he bore 
<« to her while alive, and what a grief the loſs of ſo virtuous 
« a lady was to his tender heart, cauſed her body to be re- 
c buried in St. Mary's church in Oxford, with great pomp 
« and folemnity, It is alſo remarkable, ſays mr. Aubrey, 
te that dr. Babington, the earl's chaplain, preaching the fu- 
«© neral ſermon, tripped once or twice in his ſpeech, by re- 
« commenting to their memories that virtuous lady fo pitifully 


« murdered, inſtead of ſaying, ſo pitifully ſlain,” 
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In September 1 564, the queen created him baron of Den- 
bigh, and, the day after, earl of Leiceſter, with all the pomp 
and ceremony imaginable; and, before the cloſe of the year, 


k he was made chancellor of Oxford, as he had been ſome time 
5 before high ſteward of Cambridge. His great influence in the 
r court of England was not only known at home, but abroad, 
. which induced the French king, Charles IX, to ſend him the 
r order of St. Michael, then the moſt honourable in France; 
. and he was inſtalled with great ſolemnity in January 1565. 
8 About the year 1572, it is ſuppoſed that the earl married Dou- 


N glas, baroneſs dowager of Sheffield : which however was 
- managed with ſuch privacy, that it did not come to the queen's 
t ears, though a great deal of ſecret hiſtory was publiſhed, even 
n in thoſe days, concerning the adventures of this unfortunate 
r lady. We call her unfortunate, becauſe though the earl had 
g actually married her, and there were legal proofs of it, yet he 
, never would own her as his wife. Some of the wits in queen 
d Elizabeth's court, after the earl's public marriage with the 


e counteſs dowager of Eſſex, ſtiled theſe two ladies, Leiceſter's 

y two Teſtaments, calling lady Douglas the Old, and lady 

n Lettice the New Teſtament. The earl, in order to ſtifle this 

0 affair, propoſed every thing he could think of to lady Douglas 

8 Sheffield, to make her deſiſt from her pretenſions: but, find- 

g ing her obſtinate, and reſolved not to comply with his propo- 

it ſals, he attempted to take her off by poiſon : - For 'tis cer- 

e ce tain, ſays fir William Dugdale, that ſhe had ſome ill po- 

„ & tions given her, ſo that, with the loſs of her hair and nails, 

bk <« ſhe hardly eſcaped death.” It is however beyond all doubt, Antiquities 

1 that the earl of Leiceſter had by her a ſon, fir Robert Dudley, Be 

s of whom we ſhall ſpeak hereafter, and to whom, by the name p. 167. 

— of his BASE SON, he left the bulk of his fortune; and alſo a 

s daughter. 

0 In July 1575, as the queen was upon her progreſs, ſhe made 

ql the earl a viſit at his caſtle of Kenilworth in Warwickſhire. 

e This manor and caſtle had formerly belonged to the crown; 

8 but lord Leiceſter having obtained it from the queen, ſpared 

— no expence in enlarging and adorning it: and Dugdale ſays, 

p that he laid out no leſs than 60,0001. upon it. Here, due pre- 19 
„ paration being made, he entertained the queen and her court 1 
— for ſeventeen days together with all imaginable magnificence: 

- of which, being none of the leaſt remarkable tranſactions of 

y his life, we will tranſcribe from Dugdale a particular account, 

| That hiſtorian tells us, that the queen at her entrance was ibid. p. 249, 
n ſurpriſed with the ſight of a floating iſland on the large pool 
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there, bright blazing with torches z on which were clad in 


ſilks the lady of the lake, and two nymphs waiting on her, 
who made a ſpeech to the queen in metre, of the antiquity 
and owners of that caſtle, which was cloſed with cornets and 
other muſic. Within the baſe-court was erected a ſtately 
bridge, twenty feet wide, and ſeventy feet long, over which 
the queen was to paſs: and on each tide ſtood cojumns, with 
preſents upon them to her majeſty from the gods. Sylvanus 
offered a cage of wild fowl, and Pomona divers ſorts ot fruits; 
Ceres gave corn, and Bacchus wine; Neptune preſented ſea- 
fiſh; Mars the habiliments of war, and Phoebus ail kinds of 
muſical inſtruments. During her ſtay, variety of ſhews and 
ſports were daily exhibited. In the chace, there was a ſavage 
man with ſatyrs; there were bear-bating and fireworks, Ita- 
lian tumblers, and a country bride- ale, running at the Quin- 


tin, and morrice-dancing. And, that nothing might be want- 


Warwick - 
Maire, p. 249 · 


Annals, 
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ing which thoſe parts could afford, the Coventry men came 
and acted the ancient play, called Hock's Tueſday, repreſent- 
ing the deſtruction of the Danes in the reign of king Ethelred; 
which pleaſed the queen ſo much, that ſhe gave them a brace 
of bucks, and five marks in money, to bear the charges of a 
a feaſt. There were, beſides, on the pool, a triton riding on 
a mermaid eighteen feet Jong, as allo Arion on a dolphin, 
with excellent muſic. The expences and coſts of theſe enter- 
tainments may be gueſſed at by the quantity of beer then 
drank, which amounted to 320 hogſheads of the ordinary fort : 
and, for the greater honour and grace thereof, ſir Thomas 
Cecil, fon to the treaſurer Burleigh, and three more gentle- 
men, were then knighted ; and, the next enſuing year, the 
earl obtained a grant of the queen for a weekly market at Ke- 
nilworth, with a fair yearly on Midſummer-day. So far Dug- 
dale. There is alſo in Strype a long and circumſtantial narra- 
tive of all that paſſed at this royal viſit, by one who was pre-- 
ſent; which is very well worth the reading, as it ſhews the 
temper of the queen, and the manners of thoſe times. 

In the year 1576, happened the death of Walter, earl of 
Eſſex, which drew upon the earl of Leiceſter many ſuſpicions, 
eſpecially after his marriage with the counteſs of Eſſex was de- 
clared: as it was two years after. For, in 1578, when the 
duke of Anjou preſſed the match that had been propoſed be- 
tween himſelf and queen Elizabeth, his agent, believing lord 
Leiceſter to be the greateſt bar to the duke's pretenſions, in- 


formed the queen of his marriage with lady Eſſex; upon 


which her majeſty was ſo inraged, that, as Camden relates, 
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tempts were made upon his character, in order to take him 


herſelf. Nevertheleſs, this book was univerſally read, and the Strype's 


all overgrown miniſters, and governments by faction. 
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ſhe commanded him not to ſtir from the caſtle of Greenwich, 
and would have committed him to the Tower, if ſhe had not 
been diſſuaded from it by the earl of Suſſex. Lord Leiceſter Annals, &: 
being now 1n the very height of power and influence, many at- | 


down : and in the year 1584 came out a moſt virulent book 
againſt him, commonly called * Leiceſter's Commonwealth.” 

The drift of it was to ſhew, that the Engliſh conſtitution was 
ſubverted, and a new form imperceptibly introduced, to which 

no name could be ſo properly given, as that of a Leiceſtrian - 

«© Commonwealth.” 'T'o make this paſs the better, the earl 

was repreſented as an atheiſt in point of religion, a ſecret tray- 

tor to the queen, an oppreſſor of her people, an inveterate 
enemy to the nobility, a compleat monſter with regard to am- 
bition, cruelty, and luſt: and not only ſo, but as having 
thrown all offices of truſt into the hands of his creatures, and 
uſurped all the power of the kingdom. The queen however 

did not fail to countenance and protect her favourite : and to 
remove, as much as poſlible, the impreſſion this bitter perfor- 
mance was ſure to make upon the vulgar, cauſed letters to be 
iflued from the privy-council, in which all the facts contained 
therein were declared to be abſolutely falſe, not only to the 
knowledge of thoſe who ſigned them, but alſo of the queen 
contents of it generally received for true: and the great ſe- RE 
crecy, with which it was wrote, printed, and publiſhed, in- p. 359. 
duced a ſuſpicion, that ſome very able heads were concerned 
either in drawing it up, or at leaſt in furniſhing the materials. 

It is not well known, what the original title of this book was, 

but ſuppoſed to be A Dialogue between a ſcholar, a gentle- 

% man, and a lawyer ;”.. though it was afterwards called 

<« Leiceſter's Commonwealth.“ It has been ſeveral times re- 
printed, particularly in 1600, 8vo; in 1631, 8vo, the run- 
ning-title being A Letter of ſtate of a ſcholar of Cambridge; 
in 1641, 4to and 8vo, with the addition of“ = 
« Ghoſt;” and again in 1706, 8vo, under the title of “* Se- 
« cret memoirs of Robert Dudley earl of Leiceſter,” with a 
preface by dr. Drake, who pretended it to be printed from an 
old manuſcript. The deſign of reprinting it in 1641, was, to 
| an ill impreſſion of the government of Charles I; and the 
like was ſuppoſed to be the deſign of dr. Drake in his publica- 
tion. Indeed, it may be conſidered as a ſtanding libel upon 
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In December 1585, lord Leiceſter embarked for the Pro- 
teſtant Low-Countries, whither he arrived in quality of gover- 
nor. At this time the affairs of thoſe countries were in a per- 
plexed ſituation, and the ſtates thought that nothing could 
contribute ſo much to their recovery, as prevailing upon queen 
Elizabeth to ſend over ſome perſon of great diſtinction, whom 
they might ſet at the head of their concerns, civil and military: 
which propoſition, ſays Camden, ſo much flattered the am- 
bition of this potent earl, that he willingly conſented to paſs 
the ſeas upon this occaſion, as being well aſſured of moſt am- 
ple powers. Before his departure, the queen admoniſhed him 
to have a ſpecial regard to her honour, and to attempt nothing 
inconſiſtent with the great employment to which he was ad- 
vanced : nevertheleſs, ſhe was ſo difpleaſed with ſome pro- 
ceedings of his and the ſtates, that the year after ſhe ſent over 
very ſevere letters to them, which drew explanations from the 
former, and deep ſubmiſſions from the latter. The purport of 
the queen's letters was, to reprimand the ſtates, *“ for having 
« conferred the abſolute government of the confederate pro- 
<« yinces upon Leiceſter, her ſubject, though ſhe had refuſed 
< it herſelf;” and Leiceſter, for having preſumed to take it 
upon him. He returned to England in November 1585; and, 
notwithſtanding what was paſt, was well received by the 
queen. What contributed to make her majeſty forget his of- 
tence in the Low-Countries, was the pleaſure of having him 
near her, when {he wanted his counſel extremely : for now 
the affair of Mary queen of Scots was upon the carpet, and 
the point was, how to have her taken off with the leaſt diſ- 
credit to the queen. The earl thought it beſt to have her 
poiſoned ; but that ſcheme was not found practicable, fo that 
they were obliged to have recourſe to violence. The earl ſet 
out for the Low-Countrics in June 1587; but, great diſcon- 
tents ariſing on all ſides, was recalled in November. Camden 
relates, that on his return, finding an accuſation was preparing 
againſt him for male-adminiſtration there, and that he was 
ſummoned to appear before the council, he privately implored 
the queen's protection, and beſought her, “not to receive 
cc him with diſgrace upon his return, whom at his firſt de- 
ce parture ſhe had ſent out with honour; nor bring down alive 
cc to the grave, whom her former goodneſs had raiſed from 
& the duſt :” which expreſſions of humility and ſorrow 
wrought ſo far upon the queen, that he was admitted into her 
former grace and fayour, 


In 


DUDLEY 


In the year 1588, when the nation was alarmed with the 
apprehenſions of the Spaniſh armada, lord Leiceſter was made 
lieutenant-general, under the queen, of the army aſſembled at 
Tilbury. This army the queen went to review in perſon, 
and there made the ſhort and memorable fpeech, in which ſhe 
faid, I myſelf will be your general, judge, and rewarder of 


every one of your virtues in the field. I know already for 


« your forwardneſs you have deſerved rewards and crowns :. 


« and we do aſſure you, on the word of a prince, they ſhall 
<« be duly paid you. In the mean time my lieutenant-general 
„ ſhall be in my ſtead, than whom, never prince commanded 
da more noble or worthy ſubject ; not doubting, but by your 
„ obedience to my general, by your concord in the camp, 
« and your valour in the field, we ſhall ſhortly have a famous 
« victory over thoſe enemies of my God, of my kingdom, 


« and of my people.” We ſee how high this noble perſonage Memoirs of 


ſtood in the favour of his miſtreſs to the laſt : for he lived but the reięn of 
queen Eliza 


till September following, dying upon the 4th of that month, beth, p. 305. 


at his houſe at Cornbury in Oxfordſhire, while he was upon 
the road to his caſtle of Kenilworth. His corpſe was removed 
to Warwick, and buried there in a magnificent manner. He 
is ſaid to have inherited the parts, as his brother, the earl of 
Warwick did the virtues, of his father. His ambition was 
great, but his abilities ſeem to have been greater. He was a 
finiſhed courtier in every reſpect; and managed his affairs ſo 
nicely, that his influence and power became almoſt incredible. 
He differed with archbiſhop Grindal, who, though much in 
confidence of the queen, was by him brought firſt into diſcredit 
with her, and then into diſgrace ; nay, to ſuch a degree was 
this perſecution carried, that the poor prelate defired to lay 
down his archiepiſcopal dignity, and actually cauſed the inſtru- 
ment of his reſignation to be drawn; but his enemies, beliey- 
ing he was near his end, did not preſs the perfecting of it, and 
ſo he died with his mitre on his head, of a broken heart. This 


ſhews the power the earl had in the church, and how little able Collier's 


the firſt ſubject of the queen was to bear up againſt his diſplea- 
ſure, though conceived upon none of the juſteſt motives. As 
to his power in the ſtate, we may form ſome 1dea of that, 


from the obſervance ſhewn him, when he viſited Buxton- 


Wells, by the earl of Shrewſbury, one of the ancienteſt peers 
in the kingdom ; and from the ſenſe, which queen Elizabeth 
expreſſed of that earl's behaviour in the following letter, writ- 
ten with her own hand : which contains perhaps as _ 2 

telll- 
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teſtimony of favour, as ever was expreſſed by a ſovereign to 
a ſubject. | | 


ELIZABETH. 


Cc Qur very good couſin : being given to underſtand from 
« our couſin of Leiceſter, how honourably he was not only 


lately received by you our couſin and the counteſs of Chatſ- 


« worth, and his diet by you both diſcharged at Buxton's, but 
« alfo preſented with a very rare preſent ; we ſhould do him 
great wrong, holding him in that place of favour we do, in 
c caſe we ſhould not let you underſtand, in how thankful fort 
we accept the ſame at both your hands, not as done unto 
< him, but unto our ownlelf: reputing him as another our- 
<« ſelf. And therefore, you may allure yourſelf, that we, 
taking upon us the debt, not as his, but our own, will take 


« care accordingly to diſcharge in ſuch honourable fort, as fo 


well deſerving creditors as ye are {hall never have caule to 


« think ye have met with an unthankful debtor, &c.“ 


In his private life he affected a wonderful regularity, and car- 
ried his pretences to piety very high: though, to gratify his 
paſſions, there were no crimes, however exorbitant, which he 
would not commit. Poiſoning was very common with him; 
and he is faid to have been wonderfully ſkilled in it. He was 
very circumſpect in his ſpeeches, many of which are preſerved 
in the Cabbala, Strype's Annals, and Peck's Deſiderata Curi- 
ola; and wrote as well as any man of his time. He had a 
competent knowledge of the Latin tongue, and was thorough- 
ly verſed in the French and Italian. To conclude; the family 
of Dudley, in three deſcents, furniſhed men of ſuch capacitics, 
as are fcarce to be equalled in hiſtory : the grandfather, the 
father, and the ſon, were all great men, but the laſt the 
greateſt and moſt fortunate of the three, if any man can be ſo 
reputed, whom flattery itſelf would be aſhamed to ſtile good. 


Let, notwithſtanding his good fortune, he had probably ſhared 


the ſame ſate, and come to the ſame untimely end with them, 
if death had not conveniently carried him off before his royal 
miſtreſs and protectreſs. , 

We have already obſerved, that he left the bulk of his eſtate 
to © his baſe ſon Robert,” as he uſed to call him: of whom 


we are now to ſpeak. 


DUDLEY (Sir RoBERT) as he was called here, and, 
as he was ſtiled abroad, carl of Warwick and duke of Nor- 
| thumberland, 


DUDLE F. 


thumberland, was fon of Robert earl of Leiceſter by the lady 
Douglas Sheffield, and born at Sheen in Surry in the year 
1573. His birth was carefully concealed, as well to prevent 
the queen's knowledge of the earl's engagements with his mo- 
ther, as to hide it from the counteſs of Eſſex, to whom he was 
then contracted, if not married. He was conſidered and 
treated as his lawful ſon, till the earl's marriage with the 
counteſs dowager of Eſſex, which was about the year 15783 
and then he was declared to be only his natural iſſue by lady 
Douglas. Out of her hands the earl was very deſirous to get 
him, in order to put him under the care of ſir Edward Horſey, 
governor of the iſle of Wight; which ſome have imagined to 
have been done, not with any view to the child's diſadvantage, 
for he always loved him tenderly, but with a thought of bring- 
ing him upon the {tage at ſome proper time, as his natural ſon 
by another lady. He was not able to get him, for ſome time : 
but, at laſt effecting it, he ſent him to ſchool at Offingham in 


255 


' Suſſex in 1583, and four years after to Chriit-church in Ox- Hiſt. and 


ford. In 1588, his father died; and left him, after the de- Antiq. Ox- 


ceaſe of his uncle Ambroſe, earl of Warwick, his noble caſtle — i 


of Kenilworth, the lordſhips of Denbigh and Chirk, and the 
bulk of his eſtate; which, before he was of age, he in a great 
meaſure enjoyed, notwithſtanding the enmity borne him by the 
counteſs dowager of Leiceſter. He was now looked upon as 
one of the fineſt gentlemen in England: in his perſon tall, 
well-ſhaped, having a freſh and fine complexion, but red- 
haired ; learned beyond his age, more eſpecially in the ma- 
thematics; and of parts equal, if not ſuperior, to any of his 
family. Add to all this, that he was very expert in his exer- 
eiſes, and particularly in riding the great horſe, in which he 


was allowed to excel any man of his time. Dugdale's 


His genius prompting him to great exploits, and having a 


Baronage, 
vol. xi. 


particular turn to navigation and diſcoveries, he projected a p. 225. 


voyage into the South-ſeas, in hopes of acquiring the ſame 
fame thereby, as his friend the famous Thomas Cavendiſh of 
Trimley, eſq; whoſe ſiſter he had married ; but, after much 
pains taken, and money ſpent, the government thought it not 
ſafe for him to proceed. Afterwards however he performed a 
Wade; ſetting out in November 1594; and returning in 

ay 1595; an account of which, written by himſelf, is pub- 


liſhed in Hackluyt's collection of voyages. In the latter end of vol. ii. 
queen Elizabeth's reign, fir Robert Dudley, having buried his P. 574. 


wife, married Alice, the daughter of fir Thomas Leigh. He 
then began to entertain hopes of reviving the honours of his fa- 
| mily; 
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mily ; and, in the year 1605, commenced a ſuit, with a view 
of proving the legitimacy of his birth. But no ſooner had Let- 
tice, counteſs of Leiceſter, notice of this, than ſhe procured 
an information to be filed againſt him'and ſome others for a 
conſpiracy ; which was ſuch a blow to all his hopes, that, ob- 
taining a licence to travel for three years, which was eaſily 


granted him, he quitted the kingdom : leaving behind him lady 


Alice Dudley his wife, and four daughters. He had not been 
long abroad, before he was commanded back to England, for 
aſſuming in foreign countries the title of earl of Warwick; 
but refuſing to obey that ſummons, his eſtate was ſeized, and 
veſted in the crown, during his natural life, upon the ſtatute 
of fugitives. | 

The place which fir Robert Dudley choſe for his retreat 
abroad, was Florence; where he was very kindly received by 
Coſmo II, great duke of Tuſcany: and, in proceſs of time, 


was made great chamberlain to his ſerene highneſs's conſort, 


Fuller's 
worthies, 


Surry, p. 84+ 


the arch-ducheſs Magdalen of Auſtria, ſiſter to the emperor 
Ferdinand II, with whom he was a great favourite. He diſ- 
covered in that court thoſe great abilities, for which he had 
been ſo much admired in England : he contrived ſeveral me- 


thods of improving ſhipping, introduced new manufactures, 


excited the merchants to extend their foreign commerce ; and, 
by other ſervices of {till greater importance, obtained ſo high a 
reputation, that, at the deſire of his miſtreſs the arch-duchels, 
the emperor, by letters-patents dated at Vienna March the 


gth 1620, created him a duke of the holy Roman empire. 


Upon this, he aſſumed his grandfather's title of Northumber- 
land; and, ten years after, got himſelf enrolled by pope Ur- 


ban VIII. 8 the Roman nobility. Under the reign of 


the grand duke Ferdinand II, he became ſtill more famous, 
on account of that great project which he formed, of draining 
a vaſt tract of moraſs between Piſa and the ſea: for by this he 
raiſed Livorno, or Leghorn, from a mean and pitiful place 
into a large and beautiful town; and having engaged his ſe- 
rene highneſs to declare it a free port, he, by his influence, 
drew many Engliſh merchants to ſettle, and ſet up houſes 
there. In conſideration of his ſervices, and for the ſupport of 
his dignity, the grand duke beſtowed upon him a handſome 
penſion ; which however went but a little way in his ex- 
pences : for he affected magnificence in all things, built a no- 
ble palace for himſelf and his family at Florence, and much 
adorned the caſtle of Carbello, three miles from that 3 
| | whi 


DUDLEY. 


which the grand duke gave him for a countty-retreat, and 


where he died in September 1639. we 

Sir Robert Dudley was not only admired by princes, but 
alſo by the learned ; e e held a very high rank, 
as well on account of his 


mathematics, and the means of applying them for the ſervice 
and benefit of mankind. He wrote ſeveral things. We have 
mentioned the account of his voyage. His principal work is, 
« Del arcano del mare, &c. Firenze, 1630, 1646. This 
work has been always ſo ſcarce, as ſeldom to have found a place 
even in the catalogues that have been publiſhed of rare books. 
It is full of ſchemes, charts, plans, and other marks of its au- 
thor's mathematical learning; but is chiefly valuable for the 
projects contained therein, for the improvement of navigation 
ah the extending of commerce. Mr. Wood tells us, that he 
wrote alſo a medical treatiſe, entitled Catholicon, which was 


well eſteemed by the faculty. There is ſtill another piece, the Wood's A- 
title of which, as it ſtands in Ruſhworth's Collections, runs hen. Oxon, 
thus: „ A propoſition for his majeſty's ſervice, to bridle the Vol. i. 

e impertinency of parliaments. Afterwards queſtioned in the 8 

« Star- chamber “ After fir Robert Dudley had lived ſomen 


time in exile, he ſtill cheriſhed hopes of returning to England: 
to facilitate which, and to ingratiate himſelf with king James, 


he drew up © a propoſition, as he ſays in the beginning of it, 


in two parts: the one, to ſecure the ſtate, and to bridle the 
e impertinency of parliaments; the other, to increaſe his 


© majeſty's revenue much more than it is.” This ſcheme, 


falling into the hands of ſome perſons of great diſtinction, and 
being ſome years after by them made public, was conſidered 
as a thing of ſo pernicious a nature, as to occaſion their im- 
priſonment: but they were releaſed upon the diſcovery of the 
true author. It was written about the year 1613, and ſent to 


king James, to teach him how moſt effectually to enſlave his 
ſubſects: for in that light it is certainly as ſingular and as dan- 


gerous a paper, as ever fell from the pen of man. It was 
turned to the prejudice of king James I. and king Charles I; 
for though neither they, nor their miniſters, made uſe of it, 


or intended to make uſe of it, yet occaſion was taken from 


thence to excite the people to a hatred of ſtateſmen, who were 
capable of contriving ſuch deſtructive projets. Laſtly, fir Ro- 
bert Dudley was the author of a famous powder, called, Pul- 
vis comitis Warwicenſis, or, The earl of Warwick's powder, 
which is thus made: Take of ſcammony, prepared with the 

Vol. IV. | 8 | | fumes 


ill in philoſophy, chemiſtry, and 
phyſic, as his perfect acquaintance with all the branches of the 
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c fumes of ſulphur, two ounces; of diaphoretic antimony, an 
ce ounce ; of the cryſtals of tartar, half an ounce : mix them 

« all together into a powder.“ | * 
We have already related, that, when ſir Robert Dudley 
went abroad, he left his wife lady Alice Dudley, and four 
daughters at home. He did not however go without a female, 
but prevailed upon a young lady, at that time eſteemed one of 
the fineft women in England, to bear him company in the 
habit of a page. This lady was mrs. Elizabeth Southwell, 
the daughter .of fir Robert Southwell, of Woodriing in Nor- 
folk; whom he afterwards married, by virtue of a diſpenſation 
from the pope. How blameable ſoever ſhe was in following 
bim, yet her conduct was afterwards without exception : and, 
as ſhe lived in honour and eſteem, and had all the reſpect paid 
her that her title of a ducheſs could demand, ſo it is reported, 
that fir Robert loved her moſt tenderly to the laſt, and cauſed 
a noble monument to be erected to her memory in the church 
of St. Pancratius at Florence, where her body lies buried, 
and he by her. He had by this lady a fon Charles, who aſ- 


| ſumed the title of earl of Warwick, and four daughters, all 


honourably married in that country. It is very probable, that 
this marriage might prove a great bar ro his return to England ; 
and might be alſo a motive to the paſſing ſo extraordinary a 
law as that was, by which lady Alice Dudley was enabled to 
diſpoſe of her jointure, during his life. ; 


 DUGARD (WiIIIIAu) a very eminent ſchool-maſter 
and learned man, was the ſon of Henry Dugard, a clergyman, 
and born at Bromſgrove in in Worceſterſhire in the year 1606. 
He was inſtructed in claſſical learning at a ſchool in Wor- 
ceſter; and from thence ſent, on the 13th of September 1622, 
to Sidney college in Cambridge. In 1626, he took the de- 
gree of bachelor of arts, and that of maſter in 1630. Soon 
after he was appointed maſter of Stamford ſchool in Lincoln- 
ire; from whence, on the 27th of July 1637, he was 
elected maſter of the free-ſchool in Colcheſter. He reſigned 
the care of this ſchool the 17th of January 1642-3; and, on 
the 1oth of May 1644, was choſen head-maſter of merchant- 
;taplors ſchool in London. This ſchool flouriſhed exceedingly 
under his influence and management; but for ſhewing, as was 
thought, too great an affection to the royal cauſe, and eſpe- 
cially for being concerned in printing Salmaſius's defence of 
king Charles I, he was deprived of it on the.20th of February 
1649-50, and impriſoned in Newgate; his wife and ſix my 
23 'T:31 | drxen 


dren turned out of doors; and a printing-preſs, which he ya- 


lued at a thouſand pounds, ſeized. That he was very well 
affected to king Charles I, and to the royal intereſt, appears 
from a curious regiſter he kept of his ſchool, which is ſtill ex- 
tant in Sion-college library, wherein are entered two Greek 
verſes, on the beheading of that monarch, to this effect: 
“ Charles, the beſt of kings, is fallen by the hands of cruel 
„and wicked men, a martyr for the laws of God and of his 
country.” There are alſo two more Greek verſes, on the bu- 
rial of Oliver Cromwell's mother in Weſtminſter-Abbey, to 
this effect: Here lieth the mother of a curſed fon, who has 
« been the ruin of two kings, and of three kingdoms.” How- 
ever it was not for theſe verſes, that he was diſmiſſed the 
ſchool, but for being concerned in printing Salmaſius's book ; 


as we learn from the following memorandum in the regiſter 


abovementioned. © Februar. 20, 1649. a concilio novi 
& ſtatus ab archididaſcalatus officio ſummotus, et in carcerem 
Novæ Portz conjectus ſum; ob hanc precipue cauſam, 
c quod Claudii Salmaſii librum, qui inſcribitur defenſio regia 
C pro Carolc primo ad ſereniſſimum regem Carolum ſecundum 
<« legitimum hæredem & ſucceſſorem, typis mandandum cura- 
<« veram : typographeo inſuper integro ſpoliatus, ad valorem 


“ mille librarum minimum: nihil jam reliquum habens, unde 
<« victum quæram uxori & ſex liberis.” 


Being ſoon releaſed from this confinement, he opened, on 
the 15th of April 1650, a private ſchool on Peter's Hill, Lon- 
don; but, on the 25th of September, he was reſtored to his 


former ſtation, by means of the ſame council of ſtate who had 


cauſed him to be removed. There he continued with great 
ſucceſs and credit, till about the middle of the year 1661; 
when he was diſmiſſed for breaking ſome orders of the mer- 
chant-taylors, though he had been publicly warned and ad- 


moniſhed of it before. He preſented a remonſtrance to them 


upon that occaſion, but to no purpoſe : whereupon he opened 
a private ſchool in Coleman-ftreet, upon the 4th of July 1661, 
and by the 25th of March following, had gathered an hundred 
and ninety-three ſcholars : ſo great was his reputation, and 


the fame of his abilities. He lived a very little while after, 
dying in the year 1662. He gave by will ſeveral books to 
bliſhed ſome few pieces for the Catalog. 


uſe of his ſchools; as, 1. Rhetorices compendium., Lond. — 
1. 


Sion- college library. He pu 


8 vo. 2. Luciani Samoſatenſis dialogorum ſelectorum libri 
duo. A Gulielmo Dugardo recogniti, et, variis collatis exem- 
plaribus, multo caſtigatius quam ante editi. Cum interpreta- 
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tione Latina, multis in locis emendata, et ad calcem adjecta. 
Lond. 8Bvo. 3. A Greek grammar. 


DUGDALE (Sir WILLIAM) an eminent Engliſh an- 
tiquarian and hiſtorian, was the only ſon of John Dugdale, of 
Shuſtoke, near Coles-Hill in Warwickſhire, gent. and born 

The Life of there on the 12th of September 1605. He was placed at the 


fir Wilian free-ſchool in Coventry, where he continued till he was fif- 


= ; | 
— teen years old; and then returning home to his father, who had 


himſelf, and been educated in St. John's college, Oxford, and had applied 
prefixed to himſelf particularly to civil law and hiſtory, was inſtructed by 
de e, him in thoſe branches of literature. At the defire of his father, 
cathedral, he married, on the 17th of March 1622-3, a daughter of mr. 
2d edit. Huntbach, of Seawall in Staffordſhire; and boarded with 
. his wife's father, till the death of his own, which happened 
upon the 4th of July 1624: but ſoon after went and kept 

houſe at Fillongley in Warwickſhire, where he had an eſtate 
formerly purchaſed by his father. In 1625, he bought the 
manor of Blythe in Shuſtoke aboyementioned ; and, the year 
following, ſelling his eſtate at Fillongley, he came and reſided 

_ at Blythe-hall. His natural inclination leading him to the 

| ſtudy of antiquities, he ſoon became acquainted with all the 

noted antiquarians; with mr. William Burton particularly, 
whoſe «+ Deſcription of Leiceſterſhire ? he had read, and who: 
lived, but eight miles from him, at Lindley in that county. 

In the year 1638, he went to London, and was introduced 
to fir Chriſtopher Hatton, and to the learned fir Henry Spel- 
man: by whoſe intereſt he was created a purſuivant at arms 

extraordinary, by the name of Blanch Lyon, having obtained 

the king's warrant for that purpoſe. Afterwards he was made 

Rouge-Croix-purſuivant in ordinary, by virtue of the king's 
letters patent dated March 18 1639-40: by which means 
having a lodging in the heralds office, and convenient oppor- 
tunities, he ſpent that, and part of the year following, in aug- 

OE his collections out of the records in the Tower and 
other places. In 1641, through fir Chriſtopher Hatton's en- 

couragement, he employed himſelf in taking exact draughts of 

all the monuments in Weſtminſter-Abbey, St. Paul's cathe- 


dral, and in ara, other. cathedral. and parochial churches of 


England; particularly thoſe at Peterborough, Ely, Norwich, 
Lincoln, Newark upon Trent, Beverley, Southwell, York, 
Cheſter, . Litchfield, "Tamworth, Warwick, &c. The draughts 
Were taken by mr, Sedgwick, a ſkilful arms-painter, then ſer- 
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vant to fir Chriſtopher Hatton; but the inſcriptions were pro- 
bably copied by mr. Dugdale. They were depoſited in ſir 
Chriſtopher's library, to the end that the memory of them 
might be preſerved, from the deſtruction that then appeared 
imminent, for future and better times. In June 1642, he Life, p. is, 
was ordered by the king to repair to Vork; and in July, was 

commanded to attend the earl of Northampton, who was 

| marching into Worceſterſhire and the places adjacent, in or- 

der to oppoſe the forces raiſed by lord Brook for the ſervice of 

the parliament. He waited upon the king at the battle of 

Edge-Hill, and afterwards to Oxford, where he continued 

with his majeſty, till the ſurrender of that garriſon to the par- 

liament, June the 22d, 1646. He was created maſter of arts, 

the 23d of October 1642, and, on the 16th of April 1644, 

Cheſter-Herald. During his long reſidence at Oxford, he 

applied himſelf to the ſearch of ſuch antiquities, in the Bo- 

dleian and other libraries, as he thought might conduce towards 
the furtherance of the Monaſticon, then deſigned by mr. Ro- 
ger Dodſworth and himſelf ; as alſo whatever might relate to 
matter of hiſtory, concerning the ancient hobility of this 
realm, of which he made much uſe in his Baronage. | 

After the ſurrender of Oxford upon articles, mr. Dugdale 

having the benefit of them, and having compounded for his 

J eſtate, repaired to London; where he and mr. Dodſworth 

proceeded vigorouſly in compleating their collections out of the 
Tower records and Cottonian library. He ſuffered a ſhort 
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wi 
d avocation in 1648, when he attended lord and lady Hatton to bl 
8 Paris; but, returning to England in two months, he purſued, 34 
5 with his coadjutor, the work he had undertaken. When they It 
d were ready, the bookſellers not caring to venture upon ſo 11 
le large and hazardous a work, they printed at their own charge by 
8 the firſt volume; which was publiſhed in the year 1655, in bi 
15 folio, under this title, . Monaſticon Anglicanum : five, pan- 18 
* « detz cœnobiorum Benedictinorum, Cluniacenſium, Ciſter- 17 
5 “ cenſium, Carthuſianorum. A primordiis ad eorum uſque Ul 
id « diflolutionem. Ex mſs. ad monafteria olim pertinentibus, |} 
n « archivis turrium Lond. Ebor. Curiarum Scaccarii, Aug- 10 
of «© mentationum ; bibliothecis, Bodleiana, Arundelliana, Cot- 19 
e. ( ctoniana, Seldeniana, Hattoniana, aliiſque, digeſtum.“ v8 
of Adorned with the proſpects of abbeys, churches, &c. The 4 
h, ſecond volume of this work was publiſhed in folio in the year 7 
k, 1661, with this title: Monaſtici Anglicani volumen alte- 1'9 
ts “ rum. De canonicis regularibus, Auguſtinianis; ſcilicet, 14 
r- & hoſpitalariis, templariis, * præmonſtratenſibus, et 14 

10 

bl 
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c maturinis five trinitarianis. Cum appendice ad volumen 
« primum de cœnobiis aliquot Gallicanis, Hibernicis, & Sco- 
<« ticis, Nec non quibuſdam Anglicanis antea amiſſis, &c.“ 
Theſe two volumes were collected, and totally written by mr. 
Dodſworth : but mr. Dugdale took great pains, in methodi- 
| zing and diſpoſing the materials, in making ſeveral indexes to 
19 them, and in correcting them at the preſs; for mr. Dodſworth 
if died in Auguſt 1654, before the tenth part-of the firſt volume 
1 Life, p. 15. was printed off. A third volume was publiſhed in 1673, un- 
Var Ger. der this title: . Monaſtici Anglicani volumen tertium & ulti- 
A) SL «© mum. Additamenta quædam in volumen primum & volu- 
/ 5 * men ſecundum jampridem edita : nec non fundationes, five 
| Fe —Carres dotationes, diverfarum eccleſiarum cathedralium ac collegia- 
LE, He Need tarum continens. Ex archivis regiis, ipſis autographis, ac 
L en cod. mis. decerpta.” Theſe three volumes contain 
=” —-chiefly rhe foundation- charters of the monaſteries at their firſt 
. * F206 erection, the donation-charters in after-times being purpoſely 
f omitted; which are ſo numerous, that twenty ſuch volumes 
L bl /,, would not contain them. | 4 
7” ee In the mean time, mr. Dugdale printed at his own charge, 
9 17% luer H, and publiſhed in folio in 1656, „The antiquities of War- 
A eryhahlwickſhire illuſtrated; from records, leiger- books, manu- 
: « ſcripts, charters, evidences, tombs, and arms: beautified 
A FLSA 27 « with maps, proſpects, and portraitures. The author 


[ A,. 274 tells us in his preface, that he ſpent the grdteſt part of his 


«1 
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time for much more than twenty years, in accompliſhing this 
work; which indeed is reckoned his mafter-piece, and withal 
is allowed to be one of the beſt methodized and moſt accurate 
accounts, that was ever wrote of this nature. A ſecond 
edition was publiſhed in the year 1730, in two volumes, 
« printed from a copy corrected by the author himſelf, and 
with the original copper- plates. The whole reviſed, aug- 
« mented, and continued down to this preſent time, by Wil- 
cc liam Thomas, D. D. ſome time rector of Exhall in the 
« ſame county, With the addition of ſeveral proſpects of gen- 
<« tlemen's ſeats, churches, tombs, and new and correct maps 
of the county, and of the ſeveral hundreds, from an exact 
„ ſurvey made by Henry Beighton, F. R. S. Alſo compleat 
4 lifts of the members of parliament and ſheriffs, taken from 
&« the original records; and an alphabetical index and blazon- 
« ry of the arms upon the ſeveral plates.” While this work 
was printing, which was for near a year and a half, mr. Dug- 
dale continued in London, for the ſake of correcting the preſs; 
during which time he had an opportunity of collecting — 4 
| teria 


* 9 30 2 2 r 


rials for another work, which he publiſhed in folio in the year 


thamptonſhire: to which is prefixed his life written by himſelf, 
Five of the original plates being loſt, five new ones were en- 


Faul's to the year 1685 ; with a catalogue of the ſeveral bene- 


of the cathedral and collegiate churches of York, Rippon, 


<< marſhes, both in foreign parts and in this kingdom, and of // e 


were adventurers in draining the great level, which On fore Jr tal 
\ Huntingdon, Northampton, Norfolk, and Suffolk. About b. = 
 Spelmar's councils, and publiſhed it in 1664, under this title: 
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1658. It was, The hiſtory of St. Paul's cathedral in Lon- 
„% don, from its foundation till theſe times: extracted out of 
60 — — records, leiger- books, and other _ 7 
c ſcripts. Beautified with ſundry profj of the church, i 
figures of the tombs, and ra &c.” A fecond bh Pall 44. 
edition of this curious work, corrected and inlarged by the au- 

thor's'own hand, was publiſhed at London in 1716, in folio, | 

by Edward Maynard, D. D. rector of Boddington in Nor- 


from which theſe memorials of him are chiefly extracted. 


graved for this ſecond edition: to which are great additions in 
ſeveral places, and, particularly, a new introduction. Be- 
ſides theſe, there is an account of the new building of St. 


factors, and the ſums they gave towards the building of it; 
and, which is more than all the reſt, 4+ An hiſtorical account 


„ Southwell, Beverley, Durham, and Carliſle.” f 

pon the: reſtoration of king Charles II, mr. Dugdale was, 

through lord chancellor Hyde's recommendation, advanced to 

the office of Norroy king at arms: and in 1662, he publiſhed 1; p. 17. 
The hiſtory of imbanking and draining of divers fens and 


* the improvement thereby. Extracted from records, manu- i , , | 
* ſcripts, and other authentic teſtimonies. Adorned with W "8 4 
ſundry maps, &c.” This work was written at the requeſt 7 0m 0044 1 
of the lord Gorges, ſir John Marſham, and others, who iu, ie 1 <ſ 


itſelf into a conſiderable part of the counties of Cambridge 


the ſame time, he compleated the ſecond volume of fir Henry 


« Concilia, decreta, leges; conſtitutiones in re eccleſiarum 
“ orbis Britannici, &c. ab introitu Normannorum A. D. 
„ 1066, ad exutum papam A. D. 1531. Acceſſerunt etiam 4 
alia ad rem eccleſiaſticam ſpectantia, &c.“ Archbiſhop 3. 8 
Sheldon and lord Clarendon had been the chief promoters of mY 
this work, and put mr. Dugdale upon it : and what ſhare he 
had in it, will appear from hence, that out of 294 articles, of 
which that volume conſiſts, 191 are of his collecting; being 
thoſe marked with an * in the lift of the contents, at the be- | 
inning of the volume. The ſame great perſonages put him Preface. 
| 8 3 Alſo 
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alſo upon publiſhing the ſecond part of that learned knight's 
Gloſſary. The firſt part was publiſhed in 1626, folio, and 
afterwards conſiderably augmented and corrected by fir Henry. 
He did not live to finiſh the ſecond, but left much of it looſely 
written; with obſervations, and ſundry bills of paper pinned 
thereto. Theſe mr. Dugdale took the pains: to diſpoſe into 
proper order, tranſcribing many of thoſe papers; and having 
received the firſt part, cauſed both to be printed together in 
1664, under the title of *“ Gloſſarium Archaiologicum, conti- 
c nens Latino- Barbara, peregrina, obſoleta, & novæ ſignifi- 
4 cationis vocabula.” The ſecond part, digeſted by: mr. 
Dugdale, began at the letter M; but mr. Wood obſerves, 
Athen. that © jt comes far ſhort of the firſt,” There was another 

Oxon. edition of this work in 1687. | "avg won” 
In the year 1666, he publiſhed in folio * Origines Juri- 
-<< diciales : or, Hiſtorical memorials of the Engliſh laws, 
:* courts of juſtice, forms of trial, puniſhment in caſes crimi- 
„ nal, law-writers, law- books, grants and ſettlements of 
<< eſtates, degree of ſerjeants, inns of court and chancery 
« Alſo a chronology of the lord chancellors, and keepers of 
the great ſeal, lord treaſurers, juſtices itinerent, juſtices of 
<< the king's bench and common pleas, barons of the exche- 
4 quer, maſters of the rolls, king's attornies and ſollicitors, 
s and ſerjeants at law. This book is adorned with the heads 
of fir John Clench, fir Edward Coke, fir Randolph Crew, 
- fir Robert Heath, Edward earl of Clarendon, to whom it is 
dedicated, fir Orlando Bridgman, fir John Vaughan, and 
mr Selden. There are alſo plates of the arms, in the win- 
bt dows of the Temple-hall, and other inns of court. A ſecond 
il edition of this work was publiſhed in 1671, and a pretended 
[ 9/4 or , third in 1680 ;, but neither of them ſo good as the firſt. Biſhop 
a, 4+ Nicholſon recommends this book, as a proper introduction to 
I bear ow the hiſtory of the laws of this kingdom. Mr. Dugdale's next 
| feen, 5 2 Work was The Baronage of England:“ of which the firſt 
70, J A, volume appeared in 1675, and the ſecond and third in 1676, 
5 Ju? . folio. The firſt gives “ An Hiſtorical account of the lives and 
1 A. Zee 2758 moſt memorable actions of our Engliſh nobility in the 
K — — _ _ — Ma * and, — thence, 
Vb ot thoſe who had their riſe before the end of king Henry the 
| 2 77 2 7. * FA third's. reign.” The ſecond of thoſe, — hd che 
e ., Aal riſe after the end of king Henry the third's reign, and before 
5 „ } 114) LE the eleventh. year of king Richard II.“ The third of 
Pe, - * thoſe who had their riſe from the tenth year of 9. — 
e e « chap 
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reaſon of the ſmallneſs of his eſtate. In the year 1681, he Life, p. xxi. | 


France, called the Holy League, in the reigns of Henry III. 
« and Henry IV, late kings of that realm. _ To which is ad- 


« year 1644, Oxford, folio.” He publiſhed alſo at the ſame 


« perfect catalogue of the nobility of England: a true and 
perfect liſt of all the preſent knights of the Garter, &c. as 


September 10, 1681 : and, a catalogue of the baronets of 
England, from the firſt erection of that dignity, until the 
« 4th of July 1681 incluſive.” 8vo. A ſecond edition of this 
book. was publiſhed in the beginning of the year following, 


* towns, cinque-ports, in England; ſpecifying the number of 
the knights of the ſhires, &c. 2. A true and perfect cata- 
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c chard II, until this preſent year 1676,” ſays the author in 

the title. Though the collecting materials for this work coſt 

him, as he tells us, a great part of thirty years labour, yet Life, p. xix. | 
there are many faults in it: ſo many, that, it ſeems, the gen x 
tlemen at the heralds office dare not depend intirely upon its 22 FH 1 
authority. Mr. Wood informs us, that mr. Dugdale ſent to V, 7983 1 
him copies of all the volumes of this work, with an earneſt de? OB 
ſire, that he would peruſe, correct, and add to them, what he /, ALA A» 
could obtain from record and other authorities : whereupon, 222 
ſpending a long whole vacation upon it, he drew up at leaſt ” © 2. ya. | 
fixteen ſheets of corrections, but more additions; which, being“ TH 2 1 
ſent to the author, he remitted a good part of them into cheque, 16 
margin of a copy of his Baronage on the large paper. With 4, ele, 4 72 1 
all its faults however, the work is a very uſeful one; and / 1 
might be made much more ſo, were it well reviewed and cor- 1 
rides { 27 | 20 aig!” : 
In February 1676-7, our antiquarian was appointed Garter 
principal king of arms. He was ſolemnly created Garter, the 
24th of May following; and the day after received from his 
majeſty the honour-of knighthood, much againſt his will, by 
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publiſhed “ A ſhort view of the late troubles in England ,,, / „ 
« briefly ſetting forth their riſe, growth, and tragical conclu- ee e 
« ſion. As alſo, ſome parallel thereof with the barons wars 
in the time of king Henry III; but chiefly with that in 


—————— 
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„ ded, A Perfect narrative of the treaty at Uxbridge, in the 
time, "The Ancient uſage in bearing of ſuch enſigns of ho- 


% nour, as are commonly called Arms. With a true and 


« they now ſtand in St. George's chapel in Windſor-caſtle, 


wherein the catalogue of baronets was continued to the 6th of 
December: and to both editions are added, 1. An Exact 
e alphabetical catalogue of all the ſhires, cities, borough- 


66 logue of the nobility of Scotland, &c. 3. A true a = 
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Wood, &c, 
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&; fect catalogue of the nobility of Ireland; with a liſt of all 


the ſhires, cities, and boroughs of Ireland, which make re- 


turns of parliament, &c.” All three compiled by Charles 
Hatton, eſq; ſon of Chriſtopher lord Hatton. The laſt thing 
he publiſhed, was, A perfect copy of all ſummons of the 
4 nobility to the great councils and parliaments of this realm, 


& from the 49th of king Henry III, until theſe preſent times. 


« With catalogues of ſuch noblemen, as have been ſummoned 
<< to parliament in right of their wives; and of ſuch noblemen 
* as derive their titles of honour from the heirs- female of their 
family; and of ſuch noblemen's eldeſt ſons, as have been 
<< {ſummoned to parliament by ſome of their father's titles.“ 
Lond. 1685, folio. He wrote ſome other things relating to 
the ſame ſubjects, which were never publiſhed ; and was like- 
wiſe the chief promoter of the Saxon dictionary by mr. Wil- 
liam Somner, printed at Oxford in the year 1659. His col- 
teftions of materials for The Antiquities of Warwickſhire, 
and Baronage of England, all written with his own hand, be- 
ing twenty-ſeven volumes in folio, he gave by will to the uni- 
verſity of Oxford; together with ſixteen other volumes, ſome 
of kis own hand writing; and they are now preſerved in Aſh- 
mole's Muſeum, He gave likewiſe ſeveral books to the he- 
_ office in London, and procured many more for the 
At length this very induſtrious perſon, contracting a great 
cold at Blythe-hall, died of it in his chair, about one o'clock 
in the afternoon, February the roth, 1685-6, in the 81ſt 
yeaf of his age: and was interred at Shuſtoke on the 12th, in 
a little vault, which he had caufed to be made in the church 
there. Over that vault he had erected in his life-time an altar- 
tomb of free ſtone ; and had cauſed to be fixed in the wall 
above it a tablet of white marble, with an epitaph of his own 
writing, in which he tells us of his aſcending gradually through 
All the places in the office of heralds, till he was made Garter 
principal king of arms, which is the higheſt. Had this in- 
« defatigable perſon, ſays mr. Wood, ſequeſtered himſelf 


Et from worldly troubles, and totally addicted himſelf to his 


e ſtudies, and had minded the public more than his private 
& concerns, the world might have juſtly enjoyed more of his 
e lucubrations; and thoſe more true and accurate, than ſuch 
ce as are already publiſhed, eſpecially thoſe in his latter days. 
cc Yet, however, what he hath done is prodigious, conſider- 


e ing the great troubles that he had endured for his loyalty, 


& and the cumbrances of this world that he had run through - 
| « and 
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ce and therefore his memory ought to be venerated, and had 


« in everlaſting remembrance, for thoſe things which he hath 
« already publiſhed, which otherwiſe might have periſhed, 
and been eternally buried in oblivion.” | 
His wife died upon the 18th of December 1681, aged 75, 
after they had been married 59 years. He had ſeveral chil- 
dren by her, both ſons and daughters. One of his daughters, 
named Elizabeth, was married to the famous Elias Aſhmole, 
eſq. All his ſons died young, except John, who was created 
maſter of arts at Oxford, upon the gth of September 1661; 
being then chief gentleman in the chamber of Edward earl of 
Clarendon, lord chancellor of England. On the 26th of Oc- 
tober 1675, he was appointed Windſor-Herald, upon the re- 
ſignation of his brother-in-law Elias Aſhmole, eſq; and Nor- 
roy king of Arms in March 1685-6, about which time he was 
knighted by king James II. He publiſhed A Catalogue of 
« the nobility of England, according to their reſpective pre- 
e cedencies, as it was preſented to his majeſty on New-year's- 
« day 1684. To which is added, the blazon of their pater- 
6 a coats of arms, and a liſt of the preſent biſhops.” Prin- 
ted at London, on a broad fide of a large ſheet of paper, in 
1685; and again, with additions, in 1690. This fir John 


Dugdale died Auguſt 31, 1690. | | Wood, &c, 


D UNS (Jonx) commonly called Duns Scotus, was a 
celebrated theologue of the order of St. Francis, and born in 


England at Dunſtane in Northumberland. He was ſent to Tanner's 
Merton-hall in Oxford, and choſen fellow of it. Then he Biblioth. 


went to Paris, and joined himſelf to the ſociety of the Franciſ- 
cans; where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much by the acute- 
neſs of his parts, and eſpecially by his manner of diſputing, 
that he acquired the name of The Subtil Doctor.“ He af- 


fected to maintain opinions contrary to thoſe of Thomas 


Aquinas, which produced two parties in the ſchools, the Tho- 
miſts and the Scotiſts. He was a writer of prodigious ſubtilty g 
and, like all ſubtil writers, refined upon every ſubje& he han- 
dled, till it had no meaning at all left in it. The beſt edition 
of his works is that of Lyons, printed in 1639 in ten volumes 
folio. "They are now mere waſte paper. — have ſaid, 
that Duns Scotus was the firſt who taught, in the univerſity of 
Paris, „ the immaculate conception of the bleſſed Virgin :” 
but this is not true. He went afterwards to Cologne, where 
he died upon the 8th of November 1308. Paul Jovius and 
others have told a terrible ſtory, relating to the manner = 4 


— 
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death. They ſay, that, falling down of an apoplexy, he was 
immediately interred as dead ; but that, coming afterwards to 
his fenſes, he languiſhed in a moſt miſerable manner in his 


in good earneſt. This has generally been treated as a fable, 
yet it gave birth to the following epitaph upon him: 


Quod nulli ante hominum accidit, viator, 
Hic Scotus jaceo ſemel ſepultus 

Et bis mortuus: omnibus ſophiſtis 
Argutus magis atque captioſus. 


 DUPIN (LEWIS ELTIIS) a very learned doctor of the 
Sorbonne, and one of the greateſt critics of his time, eſpe- 
cially in what regarded eccleſiaſtical matters, was born at Paris 
on the 17th of June 1657, of an ancient and noble family. 
He diſcovered early a ſtrong inclination for books, which was 


4 cheriſhed by his father, who educated him with great care. 


After having gone through his courſe of grammar learning and 
4 philoſophy in the college of Harcourt, he embraced the eccle- 
1 ſiaſtical ſtate, and frequented lectures of divinity in the Sor- 
| bonne, Afterwards he applied himſelf intirely to the reading 
of councils, fathers, and eccleſiaſtical writers, Greek as well 

as Latin; and, being found at his examination among the 

firſt rank, he was admitted doctor of the Sorbonne upon the 

iſt of July 1684. Then he ſet about his Bibliotheque univer- 

ſelle des auteurs eccleſiaſtiques, the firſt volume of which ap- 

peared in the year 1686. He had publiſhed the eight firſt cen- 

turies, when the liberty with which he treated ſome eccle- 

| ſiaſtical writers, as to their ſtile, their doctrines, and other 
— qualities, gave offence to certain perſons, who carried their 
complaints to M. de Harlay, archbiſhop of Paris. This pre- 

late obliged Dupin to retract a great number of propoſitions, 

which were judged exceptionable; and his work was ſuppreſ- 

ſed in Auguſt 1693. Nevertheleſs, he was permitted to carry 

17 it on, by only making a ſmall change in the title of it, from 
. 5 i Bibliotheque univerſelle to Bibliotheque nouvelle. This great 
= - work, continued in ſeveral ſucceſſive volumes to the end of the 
1 nel, ſixteenth century, though it might eaſily have taken up the 
ö whole life of a common man, did not hinder mr. Dupin from 
1 obliging the public with many other works: the chief of 
| | 2 ,*. 5 which are, 1. Prolegomena to the Old and New Teſtaments, 
by way of ſupplement to his Bibliotheque. 2. A Bibliotheque 
opt authors ſeparete from the communion of the church of 
| Rome, 
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racters were publiſhed by Needham, there were printed along 
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Rome, who flouriſhed in the 17th century. 3. A Treatiſe 
de antiqua eccleſiæ diſciplina. 4. A Treatiſe of power eccle- 
ſiaſtical and temporal. 5. An Hiſtorical treatiſe upon excom- 
munications. 6. Notes upon the Pſalms and the Pentateuch. 
7. A defence of the Cenſure, which the faculty of theology at 


Paris paſſed upon father le Compte's Memoirs of China. 8. 


An Analyſis of the Apocalypfe, with diflertations upon ſeveral 
curious matters. 9. A Prophane hiſtory. 10. A Critique 
upon the hiſtory of Apollonius Tyanenſis. 11. A Method of 
ſtudying divinity. x2. A New edition of the works of Opta- 


tus, &c. [ber an ltr 2 | 


Mr. Dupin was profeflor of philoſophy in the royal college ;_ Jen tr hall 


but was baniſhed ſome time from the chair to Chatelleraut, on 
account of the famous Cas de conſcience. He was afterwards 


reſtored, and died at Paris upon the 6th of June 1719, aged / 


62 years. He was a man of prodigious reading, and had an 
eaſy and happy way of writing. He had an uncommon talent 
at analyzing the works of an author, which makes his Ecele- 


ſiaſtical Bibliotheque ſo valuable: for there we have not only 
an hiſtory of the writers, but alſo the ſubſtance of what they 


wrote; which is a great convenience to perſons who are deſi- 


rous to know ſomething of them, yet have not either time, or 


knowledge of languages, ſufficient to read their works. Above 
all, he is to be admired for his great impartiality in this work, 
in which, if he falls ſomewhat ſhort of Le Clerc, he certainly 
exceeds our Cave: and it was this very quality, which ren- 
dered him ſo obnoxtous to the zealots of his own church. His 
Bibliotheque is tranflated into Engliſh, and improved with 
notes; and has undergone, ſome parts of it at leaſt, more edi- 


tions than one. 


DUPORT (Jams) a learned Engliſh divine, and par- 


ticularly ſkilled in the Greek language, was born in the be 
ginning of the 17th century, and educated at Cambridge; in 
which univerſity he was afterwards choſen Greek profeſſor, 
and maſter of Magdalen- college. He was preferred at length 


to the deanery of Peterborough, and died in the year 1680. 


He left behind him ſeveral learned works. His * Gnomologiz 
© Homeri cum duplice paralleliſmo, viz. ex facra ſcriptura & 
gentium ſeriptoribus, printed. at Cambridge in 1660, ſhews 
his extenſive reading, and great knowledge of the Greek 
tongue, and was then deemed very uſeful for the underſtand- 


ing that poet. In the year 1712, when Theophraſtus's Cha- 
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with them ſome lectures of profeſſor Duport upon the firſt ſix- 
teen Characters, excepting the fifth. Theſe lectures had lain 
in the famous library of More, biſhop of Ely, for many years, 
and were at firſt ſuppoſed to have been drawn up by the lear- 
ned Stanley, who wrote The Lives of the Greek philoſophers; 
but, upon their being communicated, they were ſoon known 
to belong to profeſſor Duport, and to be what he had read to 
28 his pupils at Cambridge, during the time of the great rebellion. 
1D!, CNOlts 
— ay '. DUPPA (BRIAN) a learned Engliſh biſhop, was born, 
upon the Toth of March 1588-9, at Lewiſham in Kent; of 
Hiftor. & Which place his father was then vicar. He was educated at 
antiq. uni- Weſtminſter-ſchool in quality of a king's ſcholar ; and from 
_— * thence elected ſtudent of Chriſt-church Oxford in May 1605. 
p. 183. In the year 1612, he was choſen fellow of All-Souls- college: 
Wood's then went into holy orders; and travelled abroad, particularly 
Athen. into France and Spain. On the 1ſt of July 1625, he took 
3 n. the degree of doctor in divinity; and by the intereſt and re- 
9 commendation of the earl of Dorſet, to whom he afterwards be- 
came chaplain, was appointed dean of Chriſt-church in Oxford, 
upon the 3oth of June 1629. In the year 1634, he was con- 
ſtituted chancellor of the church of Sarum, and ſoon after 
made chaplain to king Charles I. He was appointed, in 1638, 
tutor to Charles, prince of Wales, and afterwards to his bro- 
ther the duke of York ; and about the ſame time nominated to 
the biſhopric of Chicheſter, In the year 1641, he was tran(- 
lated to the ſee of Saliſbury, but received no benefit from it, on 
account of the confuſions that followed. Upon the ſuppreſſion 
of epiſcopacy, he repaired to the king at Oxford : and, after 
that city was ſurrendered, attended him in other places, par- 
ticularly during his impriſonment in the Iſle of Wight. He 
was a great favourite with his malen and is ſaid by ſome to 
Kennet's have aſſiſted him in compoſing the EIK ON BASILI E. 
Regiſterand After the death of his royal maſter, he retired to Richmond 
2 in Surry, where he lived a ſolitary kind of life till the reſtora- 
774. tion of Charles II. Then he was tranſlated to the biſhopric 
of Wincheſter, to which he was elected upon the 10th of 
September 1660; and alſo made lord-almoner. About the 
yeat 1661, he began an almſhouſe at Richmond, which he 
tolerably well endowed ; and though he did not live to finiſh 
it, yet it was finiſhed by his appointment, and at his expence. 
This houſe is of brick, and ſtands on the hill above Rich- 
mond; being the effect of a vow made by him in the time of 
king Charles the Second's exile. On the gate is this inſerip- 
; | tion. 
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tion: © I will pay my vows, which I make to God in my 


* C trouble.” Then follows: < In memoriam auſpicatiſſimi 
in c reditus Caroli Secundi ad ſuos hoc ptochotrophium ad ho- 
'$, « norem Dei & levamen paupęrum, extrui curavit B. D. E. 


« Winton. Regi ab Eleemoſynis Anno Domini 1661.“ 
53 The biſhop had a more than ordinary affection for Richmond, 


= not only becauſe he had reſided there ſeveral years, during the 
a abſence of the royal family, but alfa becauſe he had educated 


the prince in that place. He had deſigned ſome other works Wood. ibid. 
of piety and charity, but was prevented by death : for he en- 
joyed his new dignity little more than a year and a half, dying 
of at Richmond on the 26th of March, 1662, aged 73 years and 
16 days. A few hours before he expired, king Charles II. 
| honoured him with a viſit: and kneeling down by the bed- 
5. fide, begged his bleſſing: which the biſhop, with one hand 
f on his majeſty's head, and the other lifted up to heaven, 
| gave with a molt paſſionate zeal, He was buried in Weſt- 
0 minſter abbey, on the north fide of king Edward the Confeſ- 
ſor's chapel; where a large marble ftone was laid over his 


4, grave, with only theſe Latin Words engraved upon it: Hic 
0 « jacet Brianus Winton.” 3 | 
ul By his will he bequeathed ſeveral ſums of money to chari- 


g table uſes ; particularly, lands in Pembridge in Herefordſhire, 
by which coſt 2501. ſettled upon an alms-houſe there begun by 
his father; 5001. to be paid to the biſhop of Sarum, to be be- 


1 ſtowed upon an organ in that church, or ſuch other uſe as the 
nd biſhop ſhall think fitteſt; 5001. to the dean and chapter of 
oak Chriſt-church in Oxford, towards the new buildings; 2001. 
- to be beſtowed on the cathedral church of Chicheſter, as the 
- biſhop, and dean and chapter ſhall think fit ; 2001. to the ca- 


A thedral church at Wincheſter ; 401. to the poor of Leviſham 
in Kent, where he was born; 401. to the poor of Greenwich; 


[90 20l. to the poor of Weſtham in Suſſex, and 201. more to 
nd provide communion, plate in that pariſh, if they want it, 
Sal otherwiſe that 201. allo to the poor; 201. to the poor of Wi- 
ic dham in Suſſex ; 101. per annum for ten years to William 
of Watts, to encourage him to continue in his ſtudies ; 501. 
Pp a piece to ten widows of clergymen ; 501. a-piece to ten 
Ly loyal officers, not yet provided for ; 2001, to All-Souls col- 
th lege in Oxford; 300 l. to the repair of St. Paul's cathedral in 


London; and above 3000 l. in ſeveral ſums to private friends 
he and ſervants: ſo that the character, given of him by biſhop 
of | Burnet, has been thought neither kind, nor ſtrictly juſt. 
: « He had been, ſays that hiſtorian, the king's tutor, though 
: = no 
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ce no way fit for the poſt : but he was a meck and humble 


„ man, and much loved for the ſweetneſs of his temper ; and 


cc and would have been more eſteemed, if he had died before 
* the reſtoration, for he made not the uſe of the great wealth, 
<« that flowed in upon him, as was expected.“ * 
He wrote and publiſhed a few pieces: as, 1. © The ſoul's 
c ſoliloquies, and conference with conſcience.” A ſermon be- 


fore king Charles I, at Newport in the iſle of Wight, on the 


25th of October, being the monthly faſt, on Pfalm xlii, 5. 
Lond. 1648, 4to. 2. Angels rejoicing for ſinners repent- 
„ ing.” A ſermon on Luke xv. 10. Lond. 1648, 4to. 
3. A guide for the penitent : or, a model drawn up for the 
help of a devout ſoul wounded with fin.” Lond. 1660, 
8vo. and 12mo. 4. Holy rules and helps to devotion, both in 
<< prayer and practice, in two parts.” Lond. 1674, 12mo. 
with the author's picture in the beginning. This was pub- 


liſhed by Benjamin Parry, of Corpus Chriſti college in Oxford. 


The life of archbiſhop Spotſwood is likewiſe ſaid by ſome to 
have been written by biſhop Duppa : but, as mr. Wood juſtly 


obſerves, that could not be, becauſe it was written by a native 


of Scotland. _ | 
DURELL (Jonx) a celebrated divine of the church of 


England, was born in the iſle of Jerſey in 1625, and ſent to 


Merton-college in Oxford, when he was fifteen years old: 
but when that city came to be garriſoned for Charles I, and 
the ſcholars took arms for him, he left it at the end of two 
years, and went to France; where, at Caen in Normandy, 


he was admitted to the degree of maſter of arts in 1644. Af- 


terwards he returned to his own country ; but driven from 
thence a ſecond time, he received epiſcopal ordination at Paris, 
in the chapel of fir Richard Brown, his majeſty's then reſident 
in France, from the hands of Thomas, biſhop of Galloway, 


about 1651 : fo that, as Wood ſays, being a native of Jerſey, 
- ordained in France, and by a Scotch biſhop, did make ſome 


doubt, whether he was, what he calls himſelf in his books, 


& eccleſiæ Anglicanæ preſbyter. Soon after he was invited 
by the reformed church at Caen, by an expreſs on purpoſe, to 
come and ſupply the place of the famous orientalift and critic 
Samuel Bochart, who was then going into Sweden, upon an 


invitation from queen Chriſtina ; and by the landgrave of Heſſe, 
to preach in French at his highneſs's court, whoſe letters he 


kept by him to his death: but it happened, that he could not 
accept of either of theſe invitations, being made chaplain = 
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the duke de la Force, father to the princeſs of Turenne. 
Upon the reſtoration of Charles II. he returned to England; 
and was very inſtrumental in ſetting up the new epiſcopal 
French church at the Savoy in London. In 1603, he had a pre- 
bend conferred upon him. in the church of Saliſbury, another 
ſoon after in that of Windſor, and another after that in the 
church of Durham ; being all the while chaplain in ordinary 
to his majeſty. In 1659, he was created doctor of divinity at 
Oxford, by virtue of the chancellor's letters, who tells the 
academians, that Durell's “ fame was ſo well known to them, 
« eſpecially for the great pains he had taken in the church, 
« that he could hardly propoſe any thing to them in his be- 
« half, in which they would not be willing to prevent him: 
and ſays, that though they were better judges of his parts 


4 a learning, yet they had not ſo much experience of his 


« loyalty, fidelity, and ſervice to his majeſty as himſelf.” In 
1677, he was made dean of Windſor, but did not live long 
enough to be a biſhop, though he lived ſome years after. All 
theſe preferments he obtained, partly through his own quali- 
fications, being not only a good ſcholar, but alſo a perfect 
courtier z and partly through his great intereſt with Charles II, 
to whom he was perſonally known both in Jerſey and France. 
He publiſhed ſeveral things, and among the reſt, 1. The 
&« liturgy of the church of England aſſerted, in a ſermon, 
« preached in French at the chapel of the Savoy, before the 
“ French =p, yer o _ Tranſlated into Engliſh by G. B. 
doctor in phyſic. Lond. 1662. 2. © A view of the govern- 
« ment and public worſhip of God in the reformed churches 
« beyond the ſeas : wherein is ſhewed their conformity and 
& agreement with the church of England, as it is eſtabliſhed 
ec by the act of uniformity.” Lond. 1662. Exceptions bein 
made to this book by the Nonconformiſts, he ubliſhed? 
3. © A vindication of the church of England againſt the un- 
« juſt and impudent accuſations of the Schiſmatics.” Lond. 
1669. He died June 8, 1683, and was buried at Windſor, 
with this ſhort inſcription over him : 


Johannes Durell, S. T. D. 
Windeſorienſis Sacelli Decanus, hic 
jacet, expectans Reſurrectionem; 


obiit Ann. Ætatis 58. A Chr. Nat. 1683. 8 Id. Jun. 


Mr. Wood ſays, He was a perſon of unbiaſſed and fixed Alben. 


« principles, untainted and ſteady loyalty, as conſtantly ad- Oxen. 
Vor, IV. | T : „ hering 


274. 


Patronus 
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“ hering to the ſinking cauſe and intereſt of his ſovereign in 


c the worſt of times; who dared, with an unſhaken and 
4 undaunted reſolution, to ſtand up and maintain the honour 


and dignity of the Engliſh church, when ſhe was in her 


& loweſt and deplorable condition. He was very well verſed 
cc alfo in all the controverſies on foot between the church and 
the diſciplinarian party; the juſtneſs and reaſonableneſs of 
« the eſtabliſhed conſtitutions of the former no one of late 
years hath more Py manifeſted, or with greater learn- 
ing more ſucceſsfully defended againſt its moſt zealous mo- 
« dern impugners, than he hath done.” Foreign writers alſo 
have ſpoken well of him. Father Simon, in his critical 
hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, calls him „ a learned Prote- 
ce ſtant divine ;” and dr. Lewis de Moulin, with whom he 
had been engaged, commends him nevertheleſs for his civility 
and candour, and for the beauty and ſmoothneſs of his lan- 


Suage. 


DURER (ALBERT) deſcended from an Hungarian 
family, and born at Nuremberg upon the 20th of May 1471, 
was one of the beſt engravers and painters of his age. Having 
made a flight beginning with a pencil in the ſhop of his father, 
who was a goldſmith, he affociated himſelf with an indifferent 
painter, named Martin Hupſe, who taught him to engrave on 
copper, and to manage colours. Albert procured himſelf 
likewiſe to be inſtructed in arithmetic, perſpective and geome- 
try ; and then he undertook, at twenty-ſix years of age, to 
exhibit ſome of his works to the public. The firſt work of 
his graver was the three Graces, repreſented by three naked 
women, perfectly well ſhaped; having over their heads a 
globe, in which was engraved the date of the year 1497. He 
engraved the whole life and paſſion of Chriſt in thirty-ſix 
pieces, which were ſo highly eſteemed, that Marc Antonio 
| took the liberty to copy them. Vaſari relates, that 
having counterfeited them upon copper- plates with rude engra- 
ving, as Albert Durer had done on wood, and put the mark 
uſed by Albert in his work, namely, A. D, he made them ſo 
much like his, that, no-body knowing Antonio's trick, they 
were thought to be Albert's, and fold as ſuch. Albert hearing 
of this, and receiving at the ſame time one of the counterfeit 
cuts, was ſo enraged, that he immediately went to Venice, 
and complained of Marc Antonio to the government: he — 
tain 
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gravings, is curious: and it is no ſmall compliment to him, to 
have this Italian author own, that the prints of Albert Durer 


D UR E R. 


tained no other ſatisfaction, but that Marc Antonio ſhould not Vaſari, vite 


for the future put Albert's name and mark to his works. 

As Albert Durer did not make ſo much uſe of the pencil as 
the graver, few of his pictures are to be met with, except in 
the palaces of princes. They are ſaid to be done in fo elegant 
a manner, that nothing can be more beautiful or better ex- 
preſſed. His picture of Adam and Eve, in the palace at 
Prague, is one of the moſt confiderable of his paintings : and 
Gaſpar Velius commended it very finely in a couple of Latin 


| verſes, where he ſuppoſes an angel, upon the ſight of it, to 


cry out in admiration to Eve, ©* You are more beautiful, than 
hen I drove you out of the garden of Eden :” 


Angelus hos cernens, miratus dixit : ab horto 
Non ita formoſos vos ego depuleram. 


Mr. Bullart, who relates this, adds the following particulars: 
that there is ſtill to be ſeen in the palace, a picture of Chriſt 
bearing his croſs,. which the city of Nuremberg preſented to 
the emperor ; an adoration of the wiſe men; and two pieces of 
the paſſion : that he made for the monaſtery at Francfort an 
aſſumption, the beauty of which was a good income to the 
monks, by the preſents made to them for the ſight of ſo ex- 
quiſite a piece : that the people of Nuremberg carefully pre- 
ſerve, in the ſenators hall, his portraits of Charlemagne, and 
ſome emperors of the houſe of Auſtria, with the twelve apoſtles, 
whoſe drapery is very agreeable : that he ſent to Raphael his 
portrait of himſelf done upon canvaſs, without any colours, 
or touch of the pencil, only heightened with ſhades and white, 
but with ſuch ſtrength — elegance, that Raphael was ſurpri- 


ed at the fight of it; and that this excellent piece, coming 


afterwards into the hands of Julio Romano, was placed by him 


de pittori, 
p. iii. p. 301, 


among the curioſities of the palace of Mantua. Academ? 


The particular account, which we find in Vaſari of his en- 


being brought to Italy, excited the painters there to perfect 


that part of the art, and ſerved them for an excellent model, 


He is infinitely copious in extolling the delicacy of this admi- 


-rable engraver, and the fruitfulneſs of his fine imagination. 


des ſciences, 
t. ii, p. 384. 


It is certain, that Albert Durer had an inexhauſtible fund of 


deſigns ; and, as he could not hope to execute them all while 


he worked on copper, ſince every piece ſo done coſt him a 
: e great 
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great deal of time, he bethought himſelf of working on wood. 
The two firſt works he performed in that way are the behead- 
ing of John Baptiſt, and the head of that ſaint preſented to 
Herod in a charger: theſe were publiſned in the year 1510. 
One of his beſt pieces is a St. Euſtachius kneeling before a 
ſag, which has a crucifix between its horns : which cut, ſays 


Vite de pit- Vaſari, is wonderful, and particularly for the beauty of the 
tore P. le dogs repreſented in various attitudes. John Valentine Andreas, 


3018 
P- 3 a 


doctor in divinity in the duchy of Wirtemberg, ſent this 


piece to a prince of the houſe of Brunſwick, with whom he 
had the honour to correſpond : to whom the prince replied by 
letter, Vou have extremely obliged me by your new pre- 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


40 


ſent; a cut, which merits a nobler metal than braſs, done 
by the celebrated painter of Nuremberg, and which, I 
think, wants nothing, unleſs Zeuxis or Parrhaſius, or 
ſome perſon equally favouted by Minerva, ſhould add co- 
lours and the native form.“ The praiſes, which this ſame 


divine gave to Durer in his anſwer to the letter of this prince, 
are remarkable and worth tranſcribing : I could eaſily gueſs, 


ons 
cc 
cc 
(e 
cc 
cc 
& 


b 
cc 
cc 
cc 


ſays he, that the Euſtachius of Durer would not prove an 
unacceptable preſent to you, from whatever hand a per- 
formance of that admirable artiſt came. It is very ſurpri- 
Zing in regard to that man, that, in a rude and barbarous 
age, he was the firſt of the Germans, who not only arrived 
to an exact imitation of nature by the perfection of his art, 


but likewiſe left no ſecond; being ſo abſolute a maſter of it 


in all its parts, in etching, engraving, ſtatuary, architec- 
ture, optics, ſymmetry, and the reſt, that he had no equal, 
except Michael Angelo Buonaroti, his contemporary and 
rival ; and left behind him ſuch works, as were too much 
for the life of one man. He lived always in a frugal man- 
ner, and with the appearance of poverty. The Italians 
highly eſteem him, and reproach us for not ſetting a due 
value on the ornaments of our own country.” We learn 


Seleniana from the ſame authority, that the emperor Rodolphus II. or- 
Auguſtalia, dered the plate of St. Euſtachius to be gilded ; and that Durer, 


1G 201, 203. 


at the intimation of his friend and patron Bilibaldus Pirkheime- 


rus, corrected an error in it, which was, that the ſtirrups cf 
the horſe, on which Euſtachius was to ride, were too ſhort. 


The emperor Maximilian had a great affection for Albert 


Durer, treated him with a particular regard, and = him a 


good penſion, and letters of nobility : and Charles 


, and his 


brother Ferdinand, king of Hungary, followed Maximilian's 
example in favour and liberality to Durer. This eminent 


mal 


win, 
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man died at Nuremberg upon the 6th of April 1528, and was 


32 


interred in the church- yard of St. John's church, where his 


good friend Pirckheimer erected a very honourable ſepulchral 
inſcription to him. He was married; and ſome writers ſay, 


that he had a Xantippe for his wife, while others relate, that 


in painting the virgin Mary, he took her face for his model. 


It is not impoſſible, that both theſe accounts may be true, 


eſpecially if ſhe was a beauty, which however ſome have af- 
firmed ſhe was not. He was a man of moſt agreeable con- 
verſation, and a lover of mirth and diverſions ; yet-he was 


virtuous and wie, and, to his honour be it ſaid, never em- 


ployed his art in obſcene repreſentations, though it ſeems to 
have been the faſhion of his times. Who does not know, 
« fays Melchior Adam, that not a few hunted after the 
« praiſe and admiration of the vulgar by painting obſcenely ? 
« exhibiting publickly in their pictures not only thoſe actions, 
e which cannot be done decently except in private, but alſo 
« thoſe which, when done in the moſt ſecret manner, are 
« enormouſly ſcandalous. Can fuch perſons be thought chaſte, 
„ whoſe head and hands are employed in ſuch works? Upon 
e this occaſion therefore we may juſtly admire Durer, who 
« was always an inviolable obſerver of decency and modeſty. 
„No kind of obſcenity appears in his performances, his 
<«< chaſte mind being wholly averſe to ſuch things.“ 

Albert Durer wrote ſeveral books, which were publiſhed 
after his death. His book upon the rules of painting, intitled, 
« De ſymmetria partium in rectis formis humanorum corpo- 
« rum,” is one of them. As he had hard work to pleaſe him- 
<« ſelf, he proceeded flowly in it, and did not live to ſee the 
edition of it finiſhed : his friends however finiſhed it according 
to his directions. It was printed at r in folio in 
1532, and at Paris in 1557. An Italian verſion alſo was 
publiſhed at Venice in 1591. The other works of Durer are, 
« Inſtitutiones Geometricæ, Paris, 15 32: De urbibus, arci- 
e bus, caſtelliſque oondendis & muniendis, Paris, 1531: De 
« varietate figurarum, et flexuris partium, ac geſtibus imagi- 
« num, Nuremberg,” 1534. A diſcourſe of his, concerning 
the ſymmetry of the parts of an horſe, was ſtolen from him; 
and though he well knew the thief, yet he choſe to bear the 
loſs contentedly, than to deviate from his natural moderation 
and mildneſs, as he muſt have done, if he had proſecuted 
him. | „ 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that Albert Durer, being no ſcho- 
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Melch. A- 
dam, as 
above. 
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dam, 


Jar, wrote all his works in High-Dutch ; which were _ : 
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ted into Latin by other Hands. Thus, his treatiſe above- 
mentioned upon painting was tranſlated by that very learned 
man Joachimus Camerarius ; from whoſe preface to that work 
Melchior Adam has borrowed all that he relates concerning 
Albert Durer, and we chiefly from him. 


D'URFEY (Tnouas) an eminent Engliſh ſongſter, 


was born in Devonſhire, but when, or where, we know not ; 


and bred to the law, which profeſſion he ſoon forſook, that he 
mi gh be more at liberty to write plays and compoſe ſongs. 
He wrote a great number of plays with various ſucceſs ; but 
compoling ſongs ſeemed to be his chief talent, which he would 
do to the moit difficult tunes: for his words were not, as other 
poets were, ſet to muſic, but he made words to the muſic. 
Poor D*Urfey died before his time; for, had he lived till the 
ballad-opera's came into- vogue, what a figure muſt he have 
made? He was likewiſe much admired for ſinging his own 
ſongs, and received many favours from perſons of great qua- 
lity upon that account. The late duke of Albermarle, fon 
of general Monk, had him frequently at his table to divert his 
company in that way; of which Tom was not a little vain, 


as we may gather from part of a ſong, made upon him at that 


time: 


He prates like a parrot, 
He ſups with the duke, 
And he lies in a garret. 


Nay, even crowned heads have condeſcended to admit him 
to their preſence, and ſeemed not a little diverted by him. It 
is no wonder to hear this of ſo merry a monarch as Charles 
the Second; but even king William, who was of ſo reſerved a 
temper, and fo little fond of muſic, or any amuſements of that 
kind, would needs have D'Urfey one night to ſing to him. 
The king, it is faid, laughed very heartily, and ordered him a 
preſent; but not quite ſo much, as queen Anne is ſaid to have 
afterwards given him for ſinging a ſong to her, wrote on pur- 

oſe to ridicule the late princeſs Sophia, electoreſs dowager of 
f which began, 


The crown is too weighty | 
For thoulders of eighty, 


D'U R. F E X. 
and for which her majeſty ordered him fiſty guineas. This 


ſtory, however, though it does well enough to adorn our me- 


moirs of mr. D'Urfey, we do not deliver as a true ſtory: it 
was probably nothing more than a party fiction, or perhaps in- 
vented ſince for the ſake of merriment: for who can believe, 
that queen Anne, whatever her affections might be towards 
the princeſs Sophia, would encourage, or even ſuffer ſuch in- 
ſolent familiarity from ſo mean a ſubject? Mr. D'Urfey was 
buried in the pariſh of St. James's Weſtminſter, with this in- 
ſcription on a ſtone erected to his memory, 


TOM D'URFEY died February 26, 1723: 


There are few or no particulars relating to the life of mr. 


D'Urfey preſerved. That he was a man of ſome abilities, and 
enjoyed the eſteem and friendſhip of men of the greateſt parts 
in his time, may eaſily be collected from what the author of 
the Guardian ſays of him. The 67th number of that paper 
was written by mr. Addiſon in favour of D'Urfey, who was 
grown old and poor, to procure a full houſe to a play of his 
own compoſing, which was then going to be acted for his 
benefit: where D'Urfey's character, though humorouſly re- 
preſented, is ſet in a very agreeable and even amiable lioht. 


After referring our reader to his picture, as drawn at large in 


that number, we will content ourſelyes with tranſcribing the 
laſt paragraph: After what I have ſaid, ſays the Guardian, 
« and much more that I might ſay, on this ſubject, I queſtion 
« not but the world will think, that my old friend ought not 
c to paſs the remainder of his life in a cage like a ſinging- 
« bird, but enjoy all that Pindaric liberty, which is ſuitable 
c to a man of his genius. He has made the world merry, 


« and I hope they will make him eaſy, ſo long as he ſtays 


<« among us. This I will take upon me to ſay, they cannot 
« do a kindneſs to a more diverting companion, or a more 
<« chearful, honeſt, and good-natured man.” The ſame au- 


thor, in number 82, puts his readers in mind, when D'Ur- 


fey's benefit came on, of ſome other circumſtances favourable 
to him: ſo that, though his genius was only turned for ſing- 
ſong, or ballad, which is perhaps the loweſt ſpecies of poetry, 
vet we muſt not deſpiſe the man, who was thus loved, and, 
though in jocular terms, praiſed by mr. Addiſon. 


T-4 DURY 
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DURY (Joh) in Latin, Durzus, a divine of Scot. 
land, who laboured with great zeal-to re-unite the Lutherans 
and Calviniſts. His ſtrong inclination for this great work, 
and his ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs in it, induced him to let his 
ſuperiors know, that he could employ his talents better by 
travelling through the world; than if he was confined to the 
care of one flock. They agreed to his propoſals, and per- 
mitted him to go from place to place, to negotiate an accom- 
modation between the Proteſtan: churches. He obtained like. 
wiſe the approbation and recommendation of the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury; and was afſiſted by the biſhop of Kilmore, 
and alſo by dr. Joſeph Hall biſhop of Exeter, as he acknow- 
ledges in the preface to his Prodromus. tie began by pub- 
liſhing his plan of a re- union in the year 1634; and the ſame 
year appeared at a famous aſſembly of the Evangelics in Ger- 


many at Francfort. The fame year alſo the churches of 


Traniylvania ſent kim their advice and counſel. Afterwards 
he negotiated with the divines of Sweden and Denmark: he 
turned himſelf every way; he conſulted the univerſities, he 
communicated their anſwers, and was not deterred by the un- 
ſucceſstulreſs of his pains, even in the year 1661. He ap- 
peared at that time as much poſſeſſed as ever with hopes of 
ſucceeding ; and, going for Germany, deſired of the divines 
of Utrecht an authentic teſtimony of their good intentions, 
after having informed them of the ſtate in which he had left the 
affair with the king of Great-Britain and the elector of Bran- 
denburg; and of what had paſſed at the court of Heſſe, and 
the meatures, which were actually taken at Geneva, Heidel- 
berg, and Metz. He deſired to have this teſtimonial of the 
divines of Utrecht, in order to ſhew it to the Germans : he 
obtained it, and annexed it to the end of a Latin work, which 
he publiſhed this year at Amſterdam, under the following 
title: “ Johannis Buri irenicorum tractatuum Prodromus, 
jn quo præliminares continentur tractatus de, primo, pacis 
&« eccleſiaſticæ remoris e medio tollendis : ſecundo, de con- 
„ cordiæ evangelicæ fundamentis ſufficienter jactis: tertio, de 
< reconciliationis religioſæ procurandæ argumentis & mediis: 
c quarto, de methodo inveſtigatoria ad controverſias omnes, 
fine contradicendi ſtudio & præjudicio, pacifice decidendas. 
£« Cui præmittuntur collectorum inter Proteſtantes conſiliorum 
6 — — harmoniæ, propediem Deo permittente ador- 
« nandæ et in lucem edendæ.“ The preface of this book is 
dated at Amſterdam, October the iſt, 1661. 

| Being 
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Being at Frankfort in April 1662, he declared to ſome 
entlemen at Metz, that he longed extremely to fee monſieur 
F erri. He reſolved at length to go to Metz, but he met with 
two difficulties : the firſt was, that he muſt conſent to dreſs 
after the I'rench faſhion, like a countryman; the ſecond, to 
have his great white and ſquare beard ſhaved. He got theſe 
difficulties over, and went: and, upon his arrival, monſieur 
Ferri was ſo ſurprized, fo overjoyed, and ſo very eager to 
ſalute this good doctor and fellow-labourer immediately, that 
he forgot to tie the ſtrings of his breeches, and went out half 
dreſſed. They conferred much; and their ſubject was a coa- 


lition of religions. However, in the year 1674, Dury began See Arr. 
to be much diſcouraged ; nor had he any longer hopes of FERR1, 


ſerving the church, by the methods he had hitherto taken. 
He had therefore recourſe to another expedient, as a ſure 


means of re-uniting, not only Lutherans and Calviniſts,. but 


all Chriſtians ; and this was, by labouring a new explication 
of the Apocalypſe. Accordingly he publiſhed at Frankfort a 


little treatiſe in French in the year 1674, intitled, Of un- 


c derſtanding the Apocalypſe by itſelf, as all the holy Scrip- 
cc tures ought reaſonably to be underſtood.” He enjoyed then 
a quiet retreat in the country of Heſſe : where Hedwige So- 
phia, princeſs of Heſſe, who had the regency of the country, 
had aſſigned him a very commodious quarter, with a table 
well furniſhed, and had given him free poſtage for his letters. 
He returns her thanks for this, in the epiſtle dedicatory to the 
book abovementioned. It is not known in what year he died. 


| He was an honeſt man, full of zeal and piety, but became at 


laſt ſomewhat fanatical. Hiſtory tells us of ſome noble Ro- 
man, who, in paſſing through Greece, offered his ſervice to 
bring about a reconciliation and agreement in matters of 
opinion among the philoſophers of Athens; but that all his en- 
deavours effected nothing more among them than an agree- 
ment in laughing at him for his pains. It may fairly be que- 
ried, whether the wiſer and more political among the Pro- 


teſtant religioniſts might not in like manner ſecretly laugh at 


Dury for his projected plan of re- union, though decency 
would not ſuffer them to treat him with open contempt: the 
ſcheme was equally wild and impracticable. 
The letter which Dury wrote to Peter du Moulin, “ con- 
6 cerning the ſtate of the churches of England, Scotland, 
c and Ireland, under Cromwell,“ was printed with ſome 
other pieces at London, in 1658, in 12mo, by the care of 
Lewis du Moulin ; and is curious, 
DYER 
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_DYER (fir Jamzs) an eminent Engliſh lawyer, and 


chief juſtice of the Common-Pleas, in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, was deſcended from a gentleman's family in So- 
merſetſhire, and born at Roundhill in that county about the 

Full:'s year 1511. He received part of his education at Broadgate- 
eee of hall in the univerſity of Oxford, where he was entered a gen- 
ee tleman-commoner z and removed from thence without taking 
Wocg's A- a degree, as being intended for the ſtudy of the law, to the 
then. Oxon. Middle-Temple, London. In that ſociety he ſoon diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf, as well by the quickneſs of his parts, as by 

his extreme diligence in his profeſſion ; and, after having con- 

tinued for ſome time in the degree of barriſter, he was elected 
ſummer-reader of that houſe in the 6th year of king Ed- 

ward VI. By the king's writ, bearing date the 19th of May 

1552, he was called to the degree of a ſerjeant at law; and 

| was ſpeaker of the houſe of commons in the parliament, 
Weod, æc. which met the firſt of March the ſame year. On the 19th of 
October 1553, he was made one of the queen's ſerjeants at 

law; in which ſtation he aſſiſted at the trial of fir Nicholas 
Throgmorton, for high-treafon, at Guild-hall, April the 

17th 1554. It is ſaid, that he took little or no ſhare in the 

affair: and it is well that he did not, fince that proſecution 

State Trials, does no honour to the crown, or to thoſe who managed it. 
v. i. P. 63. On the 8th of May 1556, being then a knight and recorder 
of Cambridge, as well as one of the queen's ſerjeants, he was 

made one of the juſtices of the Common-Pleas. On the 23d 

of April 1557, he was removed to the King's-Bench, and fat 

a3 2 puiſne judge there, during the remainder of queen Mary's 

reign. On the 18th of November 1559, when queen Eliza- 

beth had aſcended the throne, he was again made one of the 

judges of the Common-Pleas ; and, on the 22d of January 
following, became chief juſtice thereof. In this high office, 

few have ſerved with greater reputation during their lives, or 

left a greater character behind them, either in point of probity 

Tanner's or ſufficiency. He continued in it without the leaſt diminu- 
Bibi-Britan tion either of his own reputation or of the queen's favour 
p. 5 twenty-four years, which is longer than any have fat in that 
poſt either before or ſince. He died at Stanton in Hunting- 
donſhire, where he had purchaſed an eſtate, upon the 24th of 

March 1581, in the 7cth year of his age. He married a 
daughter of fir Maurice Abarrow of Hampſhire, which lady was 

then the widow of fir Thomas Elliot of Carlton in Cambridge- 

' ſhire. She died twelve years before fir James, without having 

any children; fo that his cſtate went to a nephew, whoſe de- 

| ſcendant 


DYER. 
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ſcendant was raiſed to the degree of a baronet, by letters pa- Baronetage 


tent dated June the 8th 1627; but that title is now extinct. 
Sir James Dyer was the author of a large book of Reports, 
which were publiſhed about twenty years after his deceaſe, and 
have been highly eſteemed for their ſuccinctneſs and ſolidity. They 
were printed in 1601.; again in 1606 in 4to; in 1621 in fo- 
lio; in 1672 in folio : but the beſt edition is in 1688, and 
bears the following title, literally tranſlated from the French : 
“ Reports of ſeveral ſelect matters and reſolutions, of the re- 
<« verend judges and ſages of the law, touching and concern- 
«© ing many principal points, debated by them in the ſeveral 
ce reigns of the moſt high and potent princes, the kings 
& Henry VIII, and Edward VI, and the queens Mary and 
% Elizabeth, collected and reported by that moſt reverend 
« judge, fir James Dyer, knt. heretofore chief juſtice of the 
“ Common-Pleas, in the reign of queen Elizabeth: to which 
c are now added, many thouſand references to other books 
& of the common law, as well ancient as modern, beſides a 
c great number of caſes that were never before printed; with 
ce three tables, the firſt containing the principal matters in 
& the ſaid book; the ſecond, the names of all the caſes re- 
<« ported therein; and the third, the names of the new caſes 
<« added in the margin.” That moſt eminent lawyer ſir Ed- 
ward Coke recommends to all ſtudents in the law theſe Re- 
ports, which he calls, << The Summary and fruitful obſerva- 
<« tions of that famous and molt reverend judge and ſage of 
& the law, fir James Dyer.” | 


to his profeſſion, as, A Reading upon the ſtatute of 32 
« Hen. VIII. cap. 1. of wills; and upon the 34th and 35th 
Hen. VIII. cap. 5. for the explanation of the ſtatute,” 
printed at London in 1648, 4to. By theſe performances, 
and, by the ſervices he did his country upon the bench, he 
came fully up to the character, which Camden has given 
him, of being ever diſtinguiſhed by an equal and calm diſpo- 
ſition, which rendered him in all caſes a moſt upright judge, 
as his penetration and learning made him a fit interpreter of 
the laws of his country: * Jacobus Dierus, ſays that hiſto- 
c rian, in communi placitorum tribunal: juſticiarius primarius, 
& qui animo ſemper placido & ſereno omnes judicis æquiſſimi 
« partes implevit, & juris noſtri prudentiam commentariis il- 
% luſtravit.“ | 


EACHARD 


of England, 
vol. v. p. 
272. 


Preface to 
the 3d part 
Sir James left behind him alſo ſome other writings relative . ; 


ports, 


Annal.Eliz, 
Pe 303. 
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: | 7 EAC HARD (dr. Joan) an Engliſh divine of great 
A VP ar -, learning and wit, was deſcended of a good family in the 
county of Suffolk, and born about the year 1635. He was 
| carefully inſtructed in grammar and claſſical literature, and 
| then ſent to Catharine-hall in the univerſity of Cambridge ; 
| Ges GH here he took a bachelor of arts degree in 1656, and a maſter's 
e, , in 1660. In the year 1670, he publiſhed, without his name, 
LF. - a book, intitled, The Grounds and occaſions of the con- 
ea ping ate tempt of the clergy and religion inquired into. In a let- 
LL ar ( ter to R. L.“ This piece being attacked by ſeveral wri- 
. ters, he publiſhed, the year after, « Some Obſervations upon 
ET. <« the anſwer to an enquiry into the grounds and occaſions of 
« the contempt of the clergy, with ſome additions. In a ſe- 


} 


2 , . [4 Tyr 


/ / | 

A / — 
Z, Acer 1 C. 7 
„Woas a reply to only one of his antagoniſts : the reſt he an- 
| FA ſpwered in “ Some letters,” ſubjoined to a book which he pub- 
LSE , © liſhed in the year 1672, and intitled, Mr. Hobbs's State of 
„ nature conſidered, in a dialogue between Philautus and 
- fi Timothy. This work was dedicated to dr. Gilbert Shel- 
1 don, archbiſnop of Canterbury; and was ſo well received, 
= 7 that the year after he publiſhed another piece againſt mr. 
Hobbs, which he alſo dedicated to the fame archbiſhop. Tt 
9 4 e ied, Some Opinions of mr. Hobbs's conſidered, in a 
| | . ſecond dialogue between Philautus and Timothy. By the 
. », ſame author.“ We do not find, that mr. Hobbs ever vouch- 

Et c . 6 d . 3 
eb. 4eaied to enter the liſts with this adverſary; and indeed it is 

11 { — . - - * 
| : ealy to conceive, why he ſhould chuſe to decline it. He 


would have been puzzled how to manage him. For ſuppoſe 


| 
| 
| / 
{ 


I 


ſtrength of parts and ſolidity of judgment; ſuppoſe him alfo to 
| have had the better fide of the queſtion, which moſt will eaſi- 
ly allow that he had not; yet dr. Eachard had fo infinitely the 
advantage over him, in point of wit and raillery, that he was 
ſure to carry the laugh againſt him, in ſpite of all his argu- 
ments. | | | 


December the 6th, 1675, our author was choſen in his room 
maſter of Catharine-hall ; and, the year following, was created 
doctor of divinity by the royal mandate. He died about the 
year 1696, and was ſucceeded in his maſterſhip by fir William 
Dawes, afterwards archhiſhop of York. All the above-men- 
tioned pieces, written by him, were collected and printed in 
one volume, in 8vo, in the year 1705. 


EACHARD 


17 &« cond letter to R. L. by the fame author.” This however 
y | 


mr. Hobbs to have exceeded him, as he certainly did, in 


Upon the deceaſe of dr. John Lightfoot, who died at Ely, 


doctor tells us, that he eſteems the firſt volume much the beſt 


EACHARD.- > ol 
EACHARD (Laurence) an eminent Engliſh hiſtorian 


and divine, was born at Baſſam near Beccles in the county of 
Suffolk, about the year 1671, and was a near relation of dr. 
John Eachard, mentioned in the preceding article: < S0 near 
a one, he ſays, that he could not give a juſt character of 
« that excellent perſon, without being fuſpected of partiality ar d 
« affection.” He was the ſon of a clergyman, who, by the Hiſtory of 
death of an elder brother, became poſſeſſed of a good eſtate in Eu 
that county; and, after having been properly educated in ; 25 
ſchool- learning, was ſent to Chriſt's- college in the univerſity 
of Cainbridge, where he took a bachelor of arts degree in 
1691, and a maſter's in 1695. He afterwards went into holy 
orders, and was preſented to the livings of Welton and Elkin- 
ton in Lincolnſhire ; where he ſpent above twenty years of 
his life, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the following works. In 
the year 1700, he publiſhed in one volume, folio, An Hiſ- 
« tory of England, from the firſt entrance of Julius Cæſar and 
« the Romans to the end of the reign of king James I.“ A 
ſecond edition of this volume was publiſhed in 1718; in which 
year came out his ſecond and third volumes, which carry his 
hiſtory down to the concluſion of the reign of king James II, 
and of the eſtabliſhment of king William and queen Mary. 
This work was attacked by dr. Edmund Calamy, in a letter to 
the author, dated October the 2oth, 1718. The doctor ob- 
ſerves, that when he took mr. Eachard's works into his hands, p. 8. 
he was rather prejudiced for than againſt him, and looked 
upon him as well qualified to draw up ſuch a work; and that, 
when he read over the whole, he was fo little inclined to de- 
tract from him, that he could freely ſay a great deal in his 
commendation. * The clearneſs of your method, ſays he, 
« and the perſpicuity of your language, are two very great 
c excellencies, which I admire. I am fingularly pleaſed 
« with the refreſhing diviſion of your matter, and the chro- 
<« nological diſtinction of the ſeveral parts of your hiſtory. I 
4 neither make any objections againſt the form of it as irre- 
« gular and diſproportionate, nor the general method as intri- 
c cate and confuſed, nor the colouring as weak and unaffec- 
<« ting, nor the ſtile as mean, flat, or inſipid:“ Dr. Calamy 
has excepted to nothing of this kind, the purpoſe of his letter 
being, as he tells us in the title of it, “ to defend the true 
principles of the revolution; to vindicate the Whigs and 
4 Diſſenters; to clear ſeveral perſons of diſtinction from aſper- 
« ſions; and to rectify a number of hiſtorical miſtakes.” The 


of 


— 
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of the three. This hiſtory was alſo ſeverely animadverted 
on by mr. John Oldmixon, in his “ Critical hiſtory of Eng- 
land, and in his Hiſtory of England during the reigns of 
ce the royal houſe of the Stuarts.“ There is an epigram in 
the firſt volume of a collection of poems, publiſhed by mr. 
Dodſley the bookſeller, upon the hiſtories of Laurence Eachard 
and Gilbert Burnet ; which we will inſert in this place, be- 
cauſe it gives no improper idea of both theſe hiſtoriogra- 
phers : 


5 | 9 5 - . . 

A ere tum 1 He Gil's hiſtory appears to me 

p . © Political anatomy, | 
{ers fre „A caſe of ſkeletons well done, 


\ | 
8 His ſharp and ſtrong inciſion pen = c. — 


1 / Cees . . 
W 7:4 2-7 be 2 « Hiſtorically cuts up men, 
| 1 | 5 1 ill 
| A hee, fe And does with lucid {kill impart 


Laurence proceeds another way, 
And well-dreſs'd figures does diſplay : - 
— 44-4 His characters are all in fleſh, 
< Their hands are fair, their faces freſh ; 
« And from his ſweet' ning art derive 
C A better ſcent than when alive; 
« He wax-work made to pleaſe the ſons, 


c Whoſe fathers were Gil's ſkeletons.” 


Mr. Eachard wrote alſo “ a general eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
c from the nativity of our bleſſed Saviour to the firſt eſtabliſh- 
« ment of Chriſtianity by human laws, under the emperor 
« Conſtantine the Great.” This work has paſſed through 


ſeveral editions in different ſizes, and is recommended by the 


Connexion, c tongue.” He was the author likewiſe of ſome ſmaller pro- 
age” 27 ductions, as, A Hiſtory of the revolution, and the eſtabliſn- 
85 3 ment of England in the year 1688. Introduced by a ne- 
_ - wp ate ceſſary review of the reigns of king Charles and king James 
__ A © the Second.” Lond. 1725, 8vo. A Engliſh tranſlation of 
$4 Fa 274 0 Plautus*and Terence: a © Gazetteer's or Newſman's inter- 
4'Y 24. /% well © preter :” and a piece, intitled, Maxims extracted from 
a, Af rare c archbiſhop Tillotſon's works.“ | 

_ 2 A e. Mr. Eachard was made a prebendary of Lincoln; and, in 
r Auguſt 1712, inſtalled archdeacon of Stowe. He was pre- 
ſented by king George I, to the livings of Rendleſham, Sud- 
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wn 1 | 
e, e And malefattors every one. 2 Fa: 
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. | 55 1 , 
N ; 44 cc eir 1 rd a1 h 2 2 ee 
„ Hf "Fg Their inward ails of head and heart ; oO 


learned dr. Prideaux, as * the beſt of its kind in the Engliſh 
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porn, and Alford in Suffolk; at which places he lived about | 
eight years in a continued ill ſtate of health. Being adviſed to 
go to Scarborough for the waters, he got as far as Lincoln, 
but, declining very faſt, was unable to proceed any farther : 
and there, going to take the air, he died in his chariot, on the 
16th of Auguſt 1730, and was interred in the chancel of 
St. Mary Magdalen's church, but without any monument or 


memorial of him. He was a member of the antiquarian ſo- 


ciety at London. He married two wives, but had no chil- 


dren by either. 2 | 
— 


e. This perſon - PR 
nd ſeen by the curious and inquiſitive dr. Plott, in ell Erie. 
the latter en the laſt century, upon account of her being & Obſervat, 
famous for extraoxfinary quantities of milk in her breaſts, This 3 
learned author attèſts, from his own knowledge, that ſhe n 
could draw two quarts of milk from her breaſts every day, Obſervat. 
beſides what her child ſucked, with which ſhe could have 5 | 
made two pounds of butter a week, ever fince ſhe was brought 
to bed; which was/about five months when the doctor ſaw 
her. He reports/an inſtance of the like nature from Borellus, 
in one Mary Caron, a taylor's wife, of Botegne, who could 
afford milk Hough every day for the nurſing o children, 
tter beſides : which ſhe did, at the earneftxequeſt 
of a certain apothecary, who uſed it as a great noſtrum againſt 


conſumptions. 


EAGLE (Mary) a woman who lived at Little Wor- 12 Fin. 
1e pariſh of Cannock, in e 


EBIONIT Es, heretics, fo called from Ebion, who 
lived about the year 72, and againſt whom, as ſome ſay, 
St. John wrote his goſpel. Others are of opinion, that th 
did not derive their name from the head of their ſect, but from 
the Hebrew word Ebion, which ſignifies a poor deſpicable 
man, becauſe they had low and dithonourable ſentiments of 
our bleſſed Saviour. Irenzus, in deſcribing the hereſy of the 
Ebionites, takes no notice of Ebion : and the filence of this 
father, together with the teſtimonies of Euſebius and Origen, 
would incline one to ſuſpect, that Ebion is only an imaginary Epiphan- 
name, or might poſſibly belong to Cerinthus. For Epipha- OY 


told of Cerinthus, viz. that of St. John's haſtening out of the Euſeb. I. iii. 
bath, when Cerinthus came in, for fear the building ſhould e card. 
fall upon him: and aſſures us alſo of his preaching in Paleſtine 1. ii. 

and Afia, which likewiſe agrees with Cerinthus's hiſtory. Ittigius de 


The Here. 1. 1. 


: . „Iren. 1. 
nius, ſpeaking of Ebion, tells the ſame ſtory of him that is 18 
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288 ECCHELLENSIS. 
| The Ebionites maintained, that Jeſus Chriſt was only a 
mere man, deſcended from Joſeph and Mary. They received 
no other Goſpel, than that of St. Matthew, which they had 
in Hebrew, but very maimed and interpolated ; and this they 
called the Goſpel according to the Hebrews. They rejected 
the reſt of the New Teſtament, and eſpecially the epiſtles of 
St. Paul, looking upon this apoſtle as an apoſtate from the 
law: for they held, that every body was obliged to obſerve 
the Moſaic law. They made Saturday and Sunday equal 
holydays : they bathed themſelves every day liks the Jews, 
and worſhipped Jeruſalem as the houſe of God. er called 
their meetings ſynagogues, and not churches ; and celebrated 
their myſteries every year with unleavened bread. They re- 
ceived the Pentateuch for canonical ſcripture, but not all of it. 
They had a veneration for the old patriarchs, but deſpiſed the 
prophets. They made uſe of forged Acts of the apoſtles, as 
St. Peter's Travels, and many other apocryphal books; and at 
Iren. I. ii. laſt they united with the Helſeſaites. 


| LL) ECCHELLENSIS (Artanan) a learned Maro- 
22 CY ETite, and profeſſor of the oriental languages at Rome, While 
A ealllohe was there, he was pitched upon by the great duke Ferdi- 
hl. 4 PF þ nand II. to tranſlate, out of Arabic into Latin, the fifth, 
| „ fixth, and ſeventh books of Apollonius's Conics; and was 
7 renal ate, 
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| , þ ar# r= eoadjutor with him in that magnificent work of the Polyglot 


= li x ; ; 
NY 7 5 7 ae the Arabic and Syriac text of the book of Ruth with the La- 
gu, 477 tin verſion. Gabriel Sionita and Ecchellenfis at laſt quarelled: 
and to ſuch a degree, that it gave great ſcandal. Ecchellenſis had 
alſo a quarrel with mr. Flavigny, who wrote two letters againſt 
this edition of the Bible, and afterwards a third, in which he 
applies to Ecchellenſis theſe words of St. Matthew, «+ Quid 
« yides feſtucam in oculo fratris tui, & trabem in oculo tuo 
« non vides * Why ſeeſt thou a mote in thy brother's eye, 
and beholdeſt not a beam in thine own eye?“ vii. 3. By an 
accident in the printing of this laſt letter, the firſt o in in the 
word © oculo* was dropped out, which converted the ſacred 
text into a moſt obſcene meaning. This error was objected to 


Flavigny by Ecchellenſis in terms of the higheſt reproach, 1 
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ECKEUS: | 
if he had deſignedly been prophane upon the words of Scrip= 


ture; and it is ſaid to have created him ſo much vexation, 


that he could not ſpeak of it with patience for thirty years 
after. Ecchellenſis was recalled from France, by the con- 
gregation De propaganda fide, to aſſiſt in tranſlating the ſcrip- 
tures into Arabic, in which he was employed in the year 1652. 
He died at Rome in 1664. 


ECKIUS (Joan) an eminent and learned divine, and 
profeſſor in the univerſity of Ingoldſtadt, was born in Suabia 


289 


in the year 1483. He is memorable for the oppoſition he gave Dupin, &c; 


to Luther, Melancthon, Caroloftadius, and other leading 
Proteſtants in Germany ; and for his diſputes and writings 
againft them in defence of his own communion. In the year 
1518, he diſputed with Luther at Leipſic about the ſupremacy 


of the pope, penance, purgatory, and indulgences, before 


George duke of Saxony ; at which time even the Lutherans 


are ready to grant, that he acquitted himſelf as well as a man 


could do in the ſupport of ſuch a cauſe. He diſputed the year 


after againſt Caroloſtadius about free-will. He appeared at 


the diet of Augſburg in the year 1538, where he argued againſt 
the Proteſtant confeſſion ; and in the year 1541, he diſputed 
for three days with Melancthon and other divines at Worms, 
about the remaining of original ſin after baptiſm. This con- 
ference, by the emperor's command, was adjourned to Ra- 
tibon ; where he diſſented again from Pflug and Gropper, 
with reference to the articles of union. He was in a manner 
at the head of all the public diſputes, which the Roman-ca- 
tholics had with the Lutherans and Zwinglians. He wrote a 
great many polemical tracts; and among the reſt, a manual 
of controverſies, in which he diſcourſes upon moſt of the 
heads conteſted between the Papiſts and Proteſtants. This 
book was printed at Ingolſtadt in the year 1535. He wrote 
another tract agairiſt the articles propoſed at the conference at 
Ratiſbon, printed at Paris in the r 1543. He wrote like- 
wiſe two diſcourſes upon the ſacrifice of the maſs; more con- 
troverſial pieces; an expoſition upon the prophet Haggai; and 
ſeveral homilies. Upon the whole, he was a perſon of un- 


common parts, uncommon learning, and uncommon zeal z 


qualities which would have made any party glad to call him 


their own. He died at Ingolſtadt, in the year 1543, aged 60 
years. f | 


Vol. IV. | \ * EDWARDS 
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E DWA RPS. 
EDWARDS (Tromas) a famous Engliſh divine, 


was educated in 'Trinity-college in Cambridge; where he 
took a bachelor of arts degree in 1605, and a maſter's in 
1609. We learn from mr. Wood, that he was allo incor- 
Athen. Ox, porated maſter of arts at Oxford in July 1623. Where, and 

what his preferments were, we do not find: but we learn 
from himſelf, that, though h 


e conformed, yet he was always 


a Puritan in his heart. Take his own remarkable account of 
the matter: I never had, ſays he, a canonical coat, never 
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Gangræna, 


gave a penny towards the building of Paul's, took not the 
canonical oath, declined ſubſcription for many years before 
the parliament, though I practiſed the old conformity; 
would not give ne obolum quidem to. the contributions 
againſt the Scots, but diſſuaded other miniſters ; much leſs 
did I yield to bow to the altar, and at the name of Jeſus, 
or adminiſter the Lord's-ſupper at a table turned altarwiſe, 
or bring the people up to rails, or read the book of ſports, 
or highly flatter the archbiſhop in an epiſtle dedicatory to 
him, or put articles into the high-commiſſion-court againſt 
any, but was myſelf put into the high-commiſſion- court, 
for preaching a ſermon at Mercers-chapel, on a faſt-day in 
July 1640, againſt the biſhops and their faction; ſuch a 


free ſermon, as J believe never a wy! | in England durſt 
u 


to have preached in ſuch a place and at ſuch a time.“ 
He exerciſed his miniſtry, chiefly as a lecturer, at Hertford, 


2 My and at ſeveral places in and about London; and was ſometimes 
dit. brought into trouble for oppoſing the received doctrines, or 


2d, edit, 


not complying. duly. with the forms, of the eſtabliſhed church. 


When the long parliament declared againft king Charles J, 
our author embarked himſelf, with wife, children, eſtate, and 
all that was dear to him, in the fame ſhip with them; and by 
all his actions, ſermons, prayers, praiſes, and diſcourſes, ear- 
neſtly promoted their intereſt, But when the Independent- 
party began to appear, and eſpecially to be uppermoſt, he be- 
came as furious againſt them, as he had been againſt the Roya- 
liſts; and oppoſed them with peg virulence both by writing 


and acting. The ſeveral pieces 


e publiſhed againſt them, are as 


follows: 1. + Reaſons againſt the Independent government of 


<<. particular congregations,” &c. Lond. 1641, 4to. This 
was an{wered the, fame year by a woman, named Catharine 
Chidley. 2. Antapologia : or, a full anſwer to the apolo- 
<« getical narration of mr. Goodwin, mr. Nye, mr. Sympſon, 


ec 


cc 


mr. Burroughs, mr. Bridge, members of the aſſembly of 


divines: wherein are handled many of the controverſies. of 
| | . theſe 


xzpPwands 


theſe times.” 1644, 4to. The chief deſign of this work we 
learn from himſelf, in the preface to it:“ This Antapologia, 
% ſays he, J here recommend to you for a true glaſs to behold 
the faces of Preſbytery and Independency in, with the 
„beauty, order, and ſtrength of the one; and the deformity, 
„ diſorder, and weakneſs of the other.” 3. Gangræna: 
or, a catalogue and diſcovery of many of the errors, here- 
« fies, blaſphemies, and pernicious practices of the ſectaries 
cc of this time, vented and acted in England in theſe four laft 
<« years,” &c. 1645, 4to. 4. Gangræna: part the ſecond, 
1646, 4to. 5. Gangrzna: part the third. The errors, 
hereſies, and blaſphemies, he particularly takes notice of, in 
theſe three parts of his Gangræna, are by him referred to ſixteen 
heads or forts of ſectaries; viz. Independents, Browniſts, 
Chiliaſts or Millenaries, Antinomians, Anabaptiſts, Mani- 
feſtarians or Arminians, Libertines, Familiſts, Enthuſiaſts, 
Seekers and Waiters, Perfectiſts, Socinians, Arians, Antitri- 
nitarians, Antiſcripturiſts, Sceptics and Queftionifts, who 
queſtion every thing in matters of religion ; namely, all the 
E articles of faith, and firſt principles of the Chriſtian religion, hold- 
ing nothing poſitively or certainly, faving the doctrine of pre- 
tended liberty of conſcience for all, or liberty of propheſying. Oangræna, 
6. Thecafting down of the laſt and ſtrongeſt hold of Sa- p. i. P. 16» 
« tan; or, a treatife againft toleration.” Part. I. Lond. 1647. 
This was written, when the Independents, by means of a to- 
leration, were for working themſelves into all places of truſt. 
7. Of the particular viſibility of the church.“ 8. © A 
<« treatiſe of the civil power in ecclefiaſticals, and of ſuſpenſion 
from the Lord's-ſupper.” | 8 | 
The time and place of mr. Edwards's death are unknown : 
as for his character, he profeſſes himſelf “ a plain, open- 
« hearted man, who hated tricks, reſerves, and deſigns 3 
&« zealous for the aſſembly of divines, the Directory, the uſe 
of the Lord's-prayer, Ming of pſalms, &e. and ſo earneſt 
c for what he took to be the truth, that he was uſually called 
« in Cambridge Young Luther.“ ; _.__ Gangrena, 
part. i. p. 47. 
EDWARDS (Dr. JonaTHAN) a learned Engliſh * 
divine, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf chiefly by his writings againſt 
the Socinians. We thought 'it our duty to mention him in 
this work, as a man ſomewhat known in his day ; otherwiſe 
we have nothing more to fay of him, than juſt what we learn 
from mr. Wood, namely, that he was of Jeſus-college in Ox- 
ford, that he took his degrees m_ regular way, and that, — 
Fe | 2 | 2 
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Faſti Oxon, 


V. 11. 


Athen. 
Oxon. 


Ibid. 


E GERT ON. 
the 2d of November 1686, he was elected principal of his 


college, upon the promotion of dr. John Lloyd to the ſee of 


St. David. His writings ſhew him to have been a man of 


parts and learning, but at the ſame time a warm and bigotted 
zealot. | 


_EGERTON (Thoms) an eminent and learned 
Jawyer, and lord high chancellor of England in the reign of 
James I, was the natural fon of fir Richard Egerton, of Ridley 
in Cheſhire, and born in that county about the year 1540. 
He was educated in Brazen-noſe college in Oxford, of which 
he was entered a commoner in the year 1556, He continued 
there three years, and laid a good foundation of ſolid learning; 
after which he removed to Lincoln's- inn, and made ſuch a 
progreſs in the ſtudy of the law, that he became at length an 
eminent counſellor. In the year 1591, he was made ſolicitor- 
general by queen Elizabeth, and ſoon after choſen Lent-rea- 
der of the ſame inn. In the year 1592, he was made attor- 
ney-general, and afterwards knighted ; two years after, ma- 


ſer of the Rolls; and two years after that, lord keeper of the 


great ſeal ; in which office he continued during the remainder 
of queen Elizabeth's reign. On the 21ſt of July 1603, he 
was advanced to the dignity of a baron, by the title of lord 


Elleſmere ; and on the 24th made lord-chancellor of England. 


In November 1616, he was unanimouſly elected chancellor 
of the Univerſity of Oxford, and advanced the ſame year to the 
dignity of viſcount Brackley, He enjoyed theſe laſt honours 
but a very ſhort time ; for the ſame year alſo, upon the 15th 
of March, he died at York-houſe in the Strand, in the 77th 
year of. his age, and was carried to the church of Dodleſton in 
Cheſhire to be buried. His health declined through age a con- 
ſiderable time before his death; and not long before, weary of 
his office, as being unable to diſcharge the duties of it, he 
deſired the king's leave to retire. Upon which the king ſent 
ſecretary Winwood to him for the ſeal, with this meſlage, 
that himſelf would be the under-keeper, and not diſpoſe of it, 
while his lordſhip lived to bear the name of chancellor. His 
e now enjoy a large eſtate, with the title of duke of 

ridgwater. Wood ſays, „he was a moſt grave and prudent 


< man, a good lawyer, juſt and honeſt ; of ſo quick an ap- 


5 prehenſion alſo and profound judgment, that none of the 
« bench in his time went beyond him.“ There was pub- 
liſhed of his, in the year 1609, „A ſpeech made in the Ex- 


4 chequer- chamber touching the Poſtnati:“ and in the year 


a” 


1651, 


is 


of. 


GFN 
1651, „* Certain obſervations concerning the office of lord- 
« chancellor. He left alſo four manuſcripts “ of choice 
« collections, ſays Wood, and fit to be printed, concerning, 
« 7. The prerogative royal. 2. The privileges of parliament. 
« 3, Proceedings in Chancery; and, 4. The power of the 


« Star- chamber.“ 


EGINHAR T, ſecretary to the emperor Charles the 
Great, was a German; and is the moſt ancient hiſtorian of 
that nation. He wrote very well for a man of the ninth cen- 
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tury ; which has made ſome critics think, that the perſon, Cave, Hiſt, 
who firſt publiſhed this author, poliſhed his ſtyle a little; but 3 
this conjecture is overthrown by the ancient manuſcripts. He * 


was extremely dear to the emperor Charles; and in the year 
806, was ſent by him upon an embaſſy to Rome, to have his 
will ſigned by pope Leo III. In the year 814, Charles died; 
and Eginhart, weary of a court life, retired, and became ſuc- 
ceſſively governor of ſeveral abbeys. Imma, his wife, and he 
parted by mutual conſent, upon his aſſuming the eccleſiaſtical 
character, but ſtil] retained the warmeſt affetion for each 
other; and when Imma died, as ſhe did in the year 836, 
Eginhart was pierced with the utmoſt grief. Though he re- 
tired from court upon the death of Charles, yet he did not de- 
cline the tuition of Lotharius, the ſon of Lewis, who ſuc- 
ceeded Charles, which was committed to him in the year 817. 
When he died is not mentioned. He wrote “ The life of 
« Charles; Annals of the acts of king Pipin, Charles the 
« Great, and Lewis, from the year 741 to 829 ;” and other 
works, eccleſiaſtical as well as hiſtorical. The beſt edition of 
Eginhart's Life of Charles, for it has been printed ſeveral 
times, was publiſhed at Utrecht in the year 1711, with an 
account of him prefixed by the editor. 

We muſt not omit the moſt memorable circumſtance of his 
life; which, although it has indeed been thought fabulous by 
ſome, yet appeared to others to ſtand upon very good evidence, 
and to have nothing in it unworthy of belief. It relates to his 
wife Imma, and to his manner of obtaining her; and is re- 
co:ded in the Chronicon Lauriſhamenſe, publiſhed by Freher 


among the Rei Germanic Scriptores, and aſcribed by ſome, 


though in all probability falſely, to Eginhart himſelf. Imma, 


it muſt be known, was Charles the Great's daughter; 
to whoſe eſteem and favour Eginhart recommended himſelf fo 


effectually, that he became at length moſt dearly beloved by 
her, Their love increaſed daily; but they dreaded the con- 
U3 ſequences, 


4 
8 
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EGNATIUS. 


ſequences, for which reaſon they durſt not engage in too great 
familiarities. At length Eginhart, no longer able to keep un- 
der the violence of his paſſion, reſolved upon a bold action. 
One night he crept into the apartment of the princeſs, knocked 
ſoftly at her door, and was admitted into her chamber, as a 
man who had ſomething to ſay to her by the emperor's or- 
der: but his topic was love, and he obtained, in ſhort, what- 
ever he could with. He deſigned to retire back before the 
break of day; but perceived, that whilſt he had been enjoy- 
ing himſelf with Imma, it had ſnowed very much. Fearing 
therefore, leſt the print of his feet ſhould betray him, he ap- 
plied to the princeſs; who, after much conſultation, of- 
fered at length to take her lover upon her ſhoulders, and to 
carry him to the other {ide of the ſnow. The emperor had 
paſſed that whole night without ſleeping ; and the chronicle 
ſays, it was ſuppoſed that this want of ſleep happened by a par- 
ticular direction of providence. He roſe very early, and look- 
ing out of the window, he ſaw his daughter, who could hard- 
ly walk under her burden, and who, after ſhe had ſet it down, 


made all the hafte ſhe could back again. Moved with grief 


and admiration, he diſſembled for the preſent ; but afterwards, 
calling a council, he reſolved, after ſome deliberation, to 
marry the lovers together, and to ſettle upon them a fine eſtate 
in land. He did ſo; and therefore acted very unlike the em- 
peror Auguſtus, who is thought to have baniſhed Ovid, be- 
caufe he believed him to be too much favoured by his grand- 
daughter Julia. 


EGNATIUS (Jonx BaerTisr) an eminent and 
learned man, was born at Venice, of creditable but poor pa- 
rents, in the year 1473. He was a diſciple of the famous 
Angelus Politian, who contributed ſo much to the revival of 
Polite literature in Italy ; and, after he was grown up, taught 
it himſelf with great reputation at Venice. He was fo {er- 
viceable to the youth, that, when in his old age he defired to 
be diſcharged from his functions, he did not obtain it, becauſe 
of the detriment which it would be to the ſtudents. At length 
he did obtain it; when the commonwealth of Venice conferred 
on him this glorious teſtimony of the ſenſe they had of his 

reat learning and virtue, that though he was diſcharged from 
Fis employment, and did not teach and read lectures any 
longer, yet the ſame yearly ſtipend which he had always en- 
jayed, ſhould be continued to him; and a decree of the 
council of ten, it was ordered, that his eſtate it be fre 
| rom 


EO NAT HREM 
from all kinds of taxes. The works he publiſhed, which 


. 
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were numerous, give but an imperfect notion of his merit: Bayle'sDiet. 
for, as odd as it may ſeem, the reverſe uſually happening a- Ar. Feng: 


mong ſcholars, he ſpoke much better than' he wrote, an 
ſhewed his excellent memory and extenfive learning much 
more in his lectures and converſations, than, in his books. 
Sebaſtianus Conradus, who was one of his ſcholars, relates 
this of him, in the beginning of his book In quzſtura and 
adds the following curious particular to confirm it : Egnatius 
delivering once an oration, which he had learnt by heart, was 
juſt going to finiſh, when he ſaw the pope's nuncio coming 
in. He began his diſcourſe again, and repeated in other 


words what he had already ſaid, but with much greater elo- 


quence than he had done the firſt time; upon which his 
friends adviſed him not to write his orations for the future. 


The ſame Sebaſtian Conradus, in the place referred to above, 


tells us, that “ what has been ſaid of Lucullus, may be faid 


of Egnatius. This great man had almoſt a divine memory: 


„ whatever he had read or heard he could relate by heart, 
« and in a very agreeable manner, to thoſe who deſired to 
& know it from him. And as he applied himſelf to know 
<« every thing with the utmoſt diligence, fo, whatever queſ- 
tion came to be propoſed, he could, like Gorgias, treat of 
“ it at length, and uſed to do it: for he diſcourſed upon the 


civil law prudently, upon geography, aſtronomy, and the 
L 


the manners of different nations learnedly, upon poetry di- 


<« vinely, upon philoſophy wiſely, and upon religion piouſly. 
<« If any perſon defired him to diſcourſe of things relating to 
any of theſe branches of literature, or to hiſtory and rheto- 
e ric, he did it willingly, and kindly, and eloquently, and 
and fully. So that, befides the young ſtudents, of whom 
there was always a great number at Egnatius's houſe, ſeve- 
“ ral of the mofl noble and eminent ſenators uſed to go to 
«© him almoſt every day, to confer with him upon the molt 
e weighty affairs; for which reaſon his houſe might truly be 
« filed the oracle of the commonwealth.” Egnatius was as 
commendable for his virtue as for his learning ; and his good 
morals were an honour to the eccleſiaſtical function, to which 
he had devoted himſelf; though a letter was publiſhed after 
his death, which charged him, but injuriouſly, as it is aſſerted, 
with want of religion. He died at Venice upon the 4th 
of July 1553; and left his eſtate and fine library to three illu- 
ſtrious families. By his laſt will, ſays Thuanus, he made 
three patrician families his, heirs, namely, thoſe of Molino, 

4 Laure- 
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| & Lauredano, and Bragadeno. The chief of his eſtate con- 
| e ſiſted in a large library, which was well furniſhed with me- 
Hift, I. xii, 4 dals of gold, ſilver, and braſs, and with other antiques.” 
| From this we may conclude with probability, that he never 
was married; but with certainty, as we ſhould think, that he 

left no children. | 


. COISEY — — 


ELEUTHERI US, r5th biſhop of Rome, a Greek, 
as ſome ſay, and born at Nicopolis, ſucceeded Soter in the 
ear 177. He was ſcarcely ſettled in his ſee, when the con- 
feflors and other Chriſtians in Gaul wrote to him upon the 
new prophecies of Montanus and his followers. It does not 
appear that he condemned them; and Tertullian aſſures us, 
that a biſhop of Rome had given his letters of communion to 
theſe pretended prophets, which however he afterwards revo- 
| ked upon Praxeas's remonſtrating, that it was contrary to the 
cuſtoms and practices of his predeceſſors. Lucius, king of the 
Britons, is faid to have ſent to Eleutherius to requeſt of him, 
that he might be admitted into the number of the Chriſtians ; 
and his people, But this is generally treated as a fable. In 
his time Chriſtianity greatly increaſed, eſpecially at Rome; 
where many of the Roman nobility, with their wives and chil- 
dren, were baptized. He was biſhop upwards of 15 years, 
and died in 192. | | 


_ ELICHMAN (Jorx) a native of Sileſia, practiſed phy- 

| fic at Leyden, and was remarkable for underſtanding ſixteen 
Bayle'sDict. languages. He was ſo well ſkilled in the Perſian, that, in the 
judgment of Salmaſius, Europe has never produced a man 

Samar, Who equalled him in that point, and perhaps never will. He 
Præfat. in was of opinion, that the German and the Perſian languages 
tabulam g- were derived from the ſame original; and he gave ſeveral rea- 


rabicam Ce- ; | , | > 
— ſons for it. He wrote a letter in Arabic, de uſu linguæ Ara- 


Ibid, * bice in medicina, which was printed at Jena in the year 
1636. His diflertation de termino vitæ ſecundum mentem 
Orientalium appeared in the year 1639; and would have been 
much larger than it is, if he had not died while he was wri- 
ting it. His Latin tranſlation of the Table of Cebes was 

printed at Leyden in the year 1640, together with the Arabic 
vertion, and the Greek, under the care of Salmaſius, who pre- 
fixed thereto a very ample preface, 


EL I- 


who thereupon ſent Fugatius and Damianus to baptize him 
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5 ELIZABETH 
ELIZABETH, queen of England, and, which intitles 


her to a place in this work, a moſt extraordinary perſon, was 


the daughter of Henry VIII, by his ſecond wite Anne Bo- 
leyn, and born on the 7th of September 1533. Upon that 
king's marriage with Jane Seymour in 1535, ſhe was illegi- 
timated, together with her ſiſter-in-law Mary; and the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown eſtabliſhed on the king's iſſue by this third 


wife. Her mother, at her death, had earneſtly recommended 


her to the care of dr. Parker, a great reformer, and afterwards 
archbiſhop of Canterbury; who had the management of her 
education, and inſtructed her well in the principles of the 
Chriſtian religion, She ſpent her younger days in the condi- 
tion of a private perſon, obſerving an exact obedience to the 
law, and continued unmoleited : but, when her ſiſter 
Mary aſcended the throne, ſhe was impriſoned upon a ſuſpi- 


cion of being concerned in the promotion of Jane Gray ; and, 


on the IIth of March 1554, committed to the Tower. She 
was near loſing her life; for biſhop Gardiner was intirely 
fixed againſt her, ſuppoſing the re-eſtabliſhment of Popery but 


half done, while that princeſs lived. But Philip of Spain in- 


terceded for her, and preſerved her; and, when he perceived 
that he was likely to have no iſſue by queen Mary, he had 
certainly very good reaſons for ſo doing. For he conſidered, 


that the queen of Scotland, ſoon after married to the daupbin, 


was next in ſucceſſion to Elizabeth; ſo that, if ſne were re- 
moved, the crown of England might become an acceſſion to 
that of France. Now Philip was not ſuch a bigot to the Ca- 
tholic religion, though his wife was, but that his hatred 
againſt France was much greater than his zeal for it; and to 
this ſingle cauſe it was, that the princeſs Elizabeth eſcaped 
with her life, who nevertheleſs underwent great ſufferings and 
much ill uſage, and paſſed the greateſt part of this reign under 
the continual apprehenſions of loſing it. 7 85 

This princeſs began to reign in the year 1558. She was 
then twenty-five years of age, and highly accompliſhed both 


as to her body and mind. Her perſon was graceful, her mien 


noble, her ſhape fine, and her ſtature and gait both agreeable 


and majeſtic. Her face had not all the regularities of a perfect 
beauty ; yet her complexion was fair, her eyes lively and 


ſparkling, and her whole countenance had ſomething in it ſo 


bright and dazzling, as ſcarcely ſuffered ſmaller imperfections 


to be ſeen. Her mind was heroical and magnanimous, her 
underſtanding pregnant and penetrating, enlarged and poliſhed 


by all the advantages of a moſt refined education, She wrote 
letters 
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letters in Engliſh and Italian, when ſhe was not full fourteen years 
of age; and, before ſhe was ſeventeen, ſhe became perfect in 
the Latin, Greek, French, Italian, and not unacquainted 
with the reſt of the European tongues. She proceeded farther 
than to the knowledge of mere languages ; ſhe cultivated phi- 
loſophy, rhetoric, hiſtory, divinity, poetry, muſic, and, in 
ſhort, every thing which could improve and adorn the mind. 
Thus accompliſhed, ſhe aſcended the throne ; where ſhe was 
no ſooner fixed, than ſhe began to project ſchemes about re- 
ſtoring the Proteſtant religion. Intereſt as well as principle 
induced her to think of this. The pope treated her in ſuch a 
manner, as obliged her to turn her eyes upon the Proteſtant 
party : ſhe perceived very clearly, that, if ſhe ſhould avow Po- 
pery, ſhe muſt confeſs, that ſhe owed the crown to a down- 
right uſurpation: ſhe would be forced to own, that her father's 
divorce from Catharine of Arragon was void, and conſequently 
that Anne Boleyn could be no other than Henry the VIIIth's 
concubine; and this would be ſufficient to difannul her preten- 
ſions to the crown. She was therefore obliged to oppoſe Po- 
pery, in order to aſſert, that the pope did wrongfully condemn 
Anne Boleyn's marriage. In the mean time, many writers 
have been of opinion, and Bayle amongſt them, that ſhe was 
not fuch a bigot to Proteſtantiſm, but that ſhe would have 
continued Popery, which was then the eſtabliſhed religion of 
the country, if it had equally contributed to eſtabliſh her upon 
the throne. It is unqueſtionable, ſays he, that if all things 
„ had been equal on both ſides, ſhe would have preferred the 
Reformed religion before the Roman-catholic ; for ſhe had 
« been brought up in the former. But I alſo think, that 

& though ſhe overthrew the eſtabliſhed religion, in order to 
& avoid the dangers, which ſhe ſaw would ariſe from the con- 
„ tinuance of it, yet ſhe would have followed it, if ſhe had 

Dict. Eliza- c found her account in it.“ q | 
beth, not. T. The queen, while ſhe was princeſs, had a private propoſal 
of marriage made her by the king of Sweden ; but ſhe declared, 
& ſhe could not change her condition,” though it was indeed 
then very bad. Upon her becoming queen, Philip of Spain, 
her ſiſter's huſband, made an offer of himſelf to her, and pro- 
mud to get a diſpenſation from the pope, to remove all ob- 
ſtacles of relationſhip, &c. but ſhe declined this propoſal, In 
the firſt parliament of her reign, the houſe of commons ad- 
dreſſed her, and repreſented to her, how neceflary it was for 
the happineſs of the ration, that ſhe ſhould think of marrying: 
to whom ſhe replied, that, by the ceremony of her inaugura- 
tion, 


ö 
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tion, ſhe was married to her people, and her ſubjects were to 
her inſtead of children; that they would not want a ſucceſſor, 


when ſhe died; and that, for her part, ſhe ſhould be very 


well contented to have her tomb-ſtone tell poſterity, © Here 
& les a queen who reigned ſo long, and lived and died a vir- 
« gin.“ Several matches were propoſed afterwards, and ſe- 
veral great perſonages were deſirous of uniting themſelves to 
this illuſtrious princeſs ; but ſhe rejected them all, and main- 
tained her celibacy to the laſt. The duke of Anjou ſeems to 
bid the faireſt to have obtained her; for, coming into Eng- 
land in the year 1581, he was received with all imaginable 
pomp and affection : ** inſomuch, ſays Eachard, that in No- 
« vember, as foon as ſhe had celebrated her coronation-day, 
<« ſhe was fo far carried by the force of modeſt love, that, in 


c the midſt of amorous converſation, ſhe drew her ring from 


eher finger, and put it upon his, upon certain conditions be- 
% tween themielves. All that were near unanimouſly con- 
<« cluded the marriage in effect compleated, which variouſly 


C affected the minds of the courtiers : ſome were tranſported 


<« with joy, ſome ſeized with admiration, and ſome dejected 
c with grief. Leiceſter, Hatton, and Walfingham, violently 
© exclaimed, as if the queen, the kingdom, and religion, 
«© were all at once ruined. The ladies and maids of honour, 
<© moſt intimate with her majeſty, were filled with ſighs, and 


* covered with tears; and they fo terrified and diſcouraged 


<« her, that ſhe could enjoy no reſt that night. The next 
c day ſhe ſent for the duke of Anjou, and caufing all com- 
« pany to depart, ſhe held a long diſcourſe with him in pri- 


vate. At length he withdrew himſelf into his chamber, 


« where, in a rage, throwing the ring from him, and _—_ 


„it again, he, with ſome ſevere ſcoffs, exclaimed agai 


0 


La 


the levity of women, and the inconſtancy of iſlanders.” 
Nothing has puzzled the writers of ſecret hiſtory more, than 


to account with any certainty for queen Elizabeth's invincible 320 
averſion to the matrimonial ftate. She was young, when 
overtures of this kind were firſt made to her; had a good per- 


ſon ; took pains to ſet it off to the beſt advantage; and, as 
all allow, was fond of being admired ; nay, fo fond, that ſhe 
was abſolutely jealous of the perſon, as well as of the power, 
of Mary queen of Scots, for fear ſhe ſhould be thought a finer 


woman than herſelf. Add to this, that ſhe was no prude; memoirs, 


does not appear to have had any remarkable coldneſs of conſti- 
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tution; on the contrary, was gay, had always ſome favourite ticles Deve- 


or other, ſuch as Leiceſter, Eſſex, &c. whom ſhe choſe out of — and 
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the braveſt, the moſt perſonable, the moſt accompliſhed lords 
of her kingdom. Sir James Melvil relates, that, at the cere- 
mony of making lord Robert Dudley earl of Leiceſter and ba- 
ron of Denbigh, which was done at Weſtminſter with great 
ſolemnity, „“ the queen herſelf aſſiſted at the ceremonial, he 
© kneeling before her with great gravity. But, fays he, ſhe 
& could not refrain from putting her hand in his neck, ſmi- 
©: lingly tickling him, the French ambaſlador and I ſtandin 

„ by.” Melvil, who was ſent to the court of Elizabeth by 
Mary queen of Scots, gives us alſo, in the ſame page, ano- 


ther proof of this princeſs's affection towards the earl of 


Leiceſter : for, upon his having occaſion to mention * m 
© lord of Bedford and my lord Robert Dudley, the ed, 
<« ſays he, that I made but ſmall account of my lord Robert, 


<« ſeeing that I named the ear] of Bedford before him; but 


< faid, that, e're long, ſhe would make him a far greater earl, 
< and that I ſhould ſee it done before my return home. For 


© ſhe eſteemed him as her brother and beſt friend, whom ſhe 


& herſelf would have married, had ſhe ever minded to have 
ce taken a huſband. But, being determined to end her life in 
c virginity, ſhe wiſhed, &c.“ In ſhort, queen Elizabeth 
ſeemed to indulge a ſpirit of gallantry and amour with the 
male ſex fo far, that her chaſtity, which is always decried by 
the Popiſh writers, is treated, by one of the Reformed religion, 
as a very problematical and diſputable thing. "The author here 
meant is the hiſtorian Gregorio Leti, whoſe words are as fol- 
Jow : „ do not know whether ſhe was fo chaſte as is repor- 


„ ted; for, after all, ſhe was a queen, ſhe was beautiful, 
young, full of wit, delighted in magnificent drefs, loved 


& entertainments, balls, pleaſures, and to have the beſt ſha- 
„ ped men in her kingdom for her favourites. This is all I 
“ can ſay of her to the reader.” 

It is our frm perſuaſion however, that queen Elizabeth, 
notwithſtanding the liberties ſhe might allow herſelf of this 
kind, did not actually oftend in point of chaſtity : and that we 


may give the Engliſh reader what light we can into an affair, 


about which his own hiſtorians have thought fit to be ſilent, 
we will lay before him what foreigners have ſaid upon it. 
With regard to the duke of Alencon, Mezeray ſays, <* the 
&« affair went ſo far, that the queen gave him a ring as a 
ec pledge of her word: but the intrigues of thoſe who were 
& againſt this match, and her women, who knew the danger 


& ſhe would be in, if ſhe had any children, made ſuch an 


& outcry about it, and importuned their miſtreſs with ſo many 
. „ clamours, 
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« clamours, that ſhe aſked him the ring again.” The abbot Abrege 
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Siri relates, that “ ſhe commanded her officers not to ſuffer Chrono). 


« any perſon to touch her body, nor to fee it naked after her 


« death, for reaſons which» they, who know the hiſtory of 


tom v, un- 
der the year 
1582. 


« this princeſs, will eaſily gueſs.” Another author has writ- Journal des 
ten in the following manner: *I do not know, whether all Savans for 


« that has been ſaid or written concerning queen Elizabeth's Se 


. 3 16 5 
« amours and lovers is well grounded: but it is certain, that 5 


« ſhe had no vulva, and that the ſame reaſon which prevented 
« her from marrying, ought alſo to have prevented her from 
« loving the amorous ſport. She might love indeed, and was 
« really paſſionately in love with the earl of Eſſex; but, con- 
« ſjdering the conſtitution of her body, ſhe could not be car- 
« nally known by a man without ſuffering the moſt vio- 
« lent pains, nor become pregnant without an unavoidable 
« danger of loſing her life in labour. She was ſo ſenſible of 
« it, that being one day defired with the moſt importunate 
« intreaties to marry the duke of Alencon, who courted her 
« yery earneftly, ſhe anſwered, that the did not think her 
“ ſubjects loved her fo little, as to with her buried before. her 


pt. 6, 


2. 


time.“ If theſe gentlemen were rightly informed, we ſee Lett. d'Oſ- 
he abſol ſſity th s under of poſitively refuſing © * m. ii, 
the abſolute neceſſity the queen wa e Pofitiwely refuſing ; 


to engage in matrimony, though poſſibly ſhe might not have, N 


as there is the greateſt reaſon to think ſhe had not, any natural 
averſion to a huſband. We ſee too the reaſonableneſs of ſpeak- 
ing with more moderation of this queen's chaſtity, than hiſto- 


rians have been wont to do; ſince, from hence, it is plain, 


that ſhe could not be guilty of the act, while it is as plain, 
that ſhe readily indulged herſelf in all but that. 

It cannot be expected, that we ſhould recount all the glo- 
rious actions of this princeſs's reign, ſince it is not our purpoſe 
to write hiſtories of nations, but memoirs of particular perſons ; 
and therefore we ſhall regard her rather as a woman, than a 
queen. It is certain, that never woman reigned with more 
glory than ſhe did: nay, that there have been but few great 
kings, whoſe reigns can be compared with her's, It is the moſt 
beautiful period in the Engliſh hiſtory ; and it was the nurſery 
of ſome of the ableſt ſtateſmen and warriors that ever England 
produced. Pope Sixtus V. had a particular eſteem for her, 
and placed her among the three perſons, who alone, in his 
ne deſerved to reign: the other two were himſelf and 

enry IV. of France. Your queen, ſaid he once to an 
* Engliſhman, is born fortunate : ſhe governs her kingdom 
* with great happineſs : ſhe wants only to be married to me, 
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Leti hiſt, ce to give the world a ſecond Alexander.” Gregorio Leti, 
u Elie. t. ii, who has recorded this anecdote, informs us alſo, that this 


1 pope held a ſecret correſpondence with Elizabeth: of which 
he has given ſeveral inſtances, in his life of Sixtus, and this 


among the reſt. Several of the Engliſh Papiſts, of whom 


Anthony Babington, a gentleman of Dethick in Derbyſhire, 

was the chief, engaged, as they were always doing in ſome 

ſhape or other, in a conſpiracy againſt the queen. Their pur- 
poſe was to aſſaſſinate her, and immediately to ſhout out, 

Long live our queen, Mary of Scotland“: who was to 

have been taken out of her priſon, and ſet upon the throne, 

Babington and three others applied for an abſolution from the 

pope in articulo mortis, in cafe they did not ſucceed in their 

undertaking ; which the pope granted, and, as was reported, 

; ſent an immediate account of it to the queen, with advice to 

Life of Six- take proper care of herſelf. 

vii. This conſpiracy of Babington's was the introductory ſcene 
to an action, which has been thought to be the greateſt ble- 
miſh upon queen Elizabeth's reign ; and that was, the execu- 
tion of Mary queen of Scots, in the year 1586. This unfor- 
tunate lady, born in the year 1541, and the only remaining 
child of James the Vth of Scotland, having been expelled by 
her ſubjects, and deprived not only of her royal authority, but 
alſo of her liberty and eſtate, came poor and deſolate into En- 
gland, truſting to queen Elizabeth's promiſes of protection and 
kindneſs. The queen received her very well, and ordered at 
firſt that ſhe ſhould be treated like a queen: but afterwards ſhe 
kept her a cloſe priſoner, and, under pretence that Mary had 
conſpired againſt her life, ſhe had her tried, condemned, and 
executed; „by which action, ſays one of her panegyriſts, ſhe 
„ tainted her reign with the innocent blood of a princeſs, 
<« whom ſhe had received into her dominions, and to whom 

Bohun, Ca- © ſhe had given ſanctuary.“ And what aggravates Elizabeth's 

—_— guilt, is the extreme diſſimulation ſhe uſed in the management 

beth, p.404, Of this affair. For ſhe no ſooner received the news of Mary's 
execution, than ſhe abandoned herſelf to grief and melancholy, 
put on deep mourning, ſeverely rebuked her council, com- 
manded them out of her preſence, and ordered her ſecretary 
Daviſon, who, without knowing it, was made her agent and 


inſtrument in this affair, to be tried in the Star-chamber, It 


has been faid upon this occaſion, that the queen of Scots kept 
the queen of England in continual fear of loſing her crown, 
and that, if the queen of Scots was to be deftroyed, it was 
neceſſary to do it with as little odium to the queen of England 
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ſtances enough of her life, to give a tolerable idea of the wo- 
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as poſſible : this has been urged in defence, as well of the 
act itſelf, as of the diſſimulation which ſhe ſhewed afterwards ; 
particularly againſt Daviſon, whom, though an able and honeſt 
ſervant, ſhe diſgraced and ruined for having cauſed the exe- 
cution of Mary, as it were, without her knowledge and con- 
trary to her intentions. But if this apology be admitted, it 


ſeems to follow, that, in order to be a good queen, Elizabeth 


muſt have been but an indifferent woman : and perhaps it is 
doing no great injuſtice to her character, to ſay, that ſhe 
was fo. 

Elizabeth's reign continued forty-four years, four months 
and fix days: and though it abounded in great actions, which 
carried the Britiſh name to the higheſt pitch of glory, and was 


covered with innumerable bleſſings, yet it ended in a moſt 


303 


diſmal melancholy. She died upon the 24th of March 1603, See Art. 
in the 7oth year of her age. We have enumerated circum- Devereux, 


man; ſo that there is no occaſion to draw out her character in 
form. We will conclude our account with a paragraph from 
the late lord Bolingbroke, who, in his idea of a patriot king, 
has written of her in the following manner: „ur Elizabeth 
« was queen in a limited monarchy, and reigned over a peo- 
« ple at all times more eaſily led than driven; and at that 
« time capable of being attached to their prince and their 
“country by a more generous principle, than any of thoſe 
« which prevail in our days, by affection. There was a 
&« ſtrong prerogative then in being, and the crown was in poſ- 
& ſeſſion of greater legal power. Popularity was however 
« then, as it is now, and as it muſt be always in mixed go- 
* vernment, the ſole true foundation of that ſufficient autho- 
« rity and influence, which other conſtitutions give the 
« prince gratis, and independently of the people, but which a 
« king of this nation muſt acquire. The wiſe queen ſaw it; 
« and ſhe ſaw too, how much popularity depends on thoſe 


„ appearances that depend on the decorum, the decency, 
the grace, and the propriety of behaviour, of which we are 


« ſpeaking. A warm concern for the intereſt and honour of 
64 the nation, a tenderneſs for her people, and a confidence 
in their affections, were appearances that ran through her 
* whole public conduct, and gave life and colour to it. She 
did great things: and ſhe knew how to ſet them off ac- 

“ cording to their full value, by her manner of doing them. 

« In her private behaviour ſhe ſhewed great affability, ſhe 
« deſcended even to familiarity ; but her familiarity was ſuch, 
| | as 
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& as could not be imputed to her weakneſs, and was therefore 
«© moſt juſtly aſcribed to her goodneſs. Though a woman, 


„ ſhe hid all that was womaniſh about her: and, if a few 


« equivocal marks of coquetry appeared on ſome occaſions, 
<< they paſſed like flaſhes of lightning, vaniſhed as ſoon as 


<< they were diſcerned, and imprinted no blot on her cha- 


c racter. She had private friendſhips, ſhe had favourites: 
«© but ſhe never ſuffered her friends to forget ſhe was their 
c queen; and when her favourites did, ſhe made them feel 
ec that ſhe was ſo.” 

We have given our reader to underſtand, that we conſider 
queen Elizabeth, rather as a very great, than as a very good, 
woman : nevertheleſs, we are ready to acknowledge, that ca- 
lumny hath caſt its venom on her in the higheſt degree ima- 
ginable. This was unavoidable, conſidering the ſevere laws 
ſhe was obliged to put in execution againſt the Papiſts. Some 
were capitally puniſhed ; and a great many underwent the 
hardſhips of a priſon, or the inconveniencies of baniſhment, 
Theſe were the perſons chiefly, who compoſed libels againſt 
Elizabeth's reputation : and they have repreſented her as a 
monſter of cruelty, avarice, and laſciviouſneſs. See, not- 
withſtanding, what a glorious character a Jeſuit has given of 
her in a book, which he publiſhed in the very city of Paris: 
„ Elizabeth, ſays he, was a perſon, whole name immediately 
& imprints in our minds ſuch a noble idea, that it is impoſſible 
& well to expreſs it by any deſcription whatſoever. Never 
« did a crowned head better know the art of government, 


„ and committed fewer errors in it, during a long reign. 


< The friends of Charles the Vth could reckon his faults : 
6: Elizabeth's enemies have been reduced narrowly to ſearch 


© after her's; and they, whoſe greateſt concern it was to caſt 


& an odium upon her conduct, have admired her. So that in 
& her was fulfilled this ſentence of the Goſpel, that the 
< children of this world are often wiſer in their views and de- 


<< ſigns, than the children of light. Elizabeth's aim was to 


< reign, to govern, to be miſtreſs, to keep her people in ſub- 
& miſſion, neither affecting to weaken her ſubjects, nor to 


© make conqueſts in foreign countries; but yet not ſuffering 


& any perſon to encroach in the leaſt upon the ſovereign power, 
«© which ſhe knew perfectly well how to maintain, both by 
& policy and by force. For no perſon in her time had more 
« wit, more ſkill, more judgment, than ſhe had. She was 
% not a warlike princeſs ; but ſhe knew ſo. well how to train 
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greater number of them, nor more experienced.” 


ELMACINUS. —_ 
© up warriors, that England had not for a long time ſeen a ee q Or- 


_ ee 
d' Anglet. 
ELMACINUS (Grorcet) author of a hiſtory of t. ii. 5.459 
the Saracens, or rather a chronology of the Mahometan em- Pas 1693. 
pire, was born in Egypt, towards the middle of the thirteenth Are. 2 
century. His hiſtory comes down from Mahomet to the year 
of the Hegira 512, that is, to the year of our Lord 1118 : in 
which he ſets down year by year, in a very conciſe manner, 
what concerns the Saracen empire; and intermixes therewith 
ſome paſſages of the eaſtern Chriſtians, keeping principally to 
Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and Perſia, His qualities and merit 
muſt needs have been very taking and conſpicuous, ſince, 
though he profeſſed Chriſtianity, he filled a poſt of diſtinction 
and truſt near the perſons of the Mahometan princes. Thoſe, 
who conſider the meaſures he ought to keep in that poſt, will 
not think it ſtrange, that he has ſpoken honourably of the ca- 
liphs, and has never made uſe of any injurious terms with 
reſpect to the Mahometan religion. Some however would be 
extremely offended at him, and allow him to be but an in- 
different Chriſtian, when he ſpeaks honourably, as he often 
does, of the followers of Mahomet; they would ſtill leſs ap- 
prove of him, when he calls that impoſtor, << Mahomet of 
« glorious memory.” It might be eaſy to ſuſpect, from ſuch 
language as this, that Elmacinus was himſelf a Mahometan ; 
but that cannot be. For he has not only omitted to prefix to 
his work the formal declaration of being a Muſſelman, which 
the Mahometan writers are wont to make ; he has not only 
taken great care to inſert in his Annals ereral things, relating 
to the Chriſtians, and turning to their praiſe, which a Muſſel- 
man would avoid as a crime; but he has given at the end of 
his work a ſhort account of his family ; which ſhews incon- 
teſtably, that he was a Chriſtian. He was ſon to Yaſer Al 
Amid, who was ſecretary to the council of war under the ſul- 
tans of Egypt, of the family of the Jobidz, for forty-hve years 
together; and in the year 1238, in which his father died, 
ſucceeded him in his place. - 
His hiſtory of the Saracens has been tranſlated from Arabic 
into Latin by Erpenius, and printed in thoſe two languages at 
Leyden, in the year 1625, in folio. Erpenius died before the 
publication of it, and Golius took care of it, writing alſo a 


preface, Elmacinus began his work at the creation of the 


world; and Hottinger had in manuſcript that part, which 
reaches from thence to the flight of Mahomet. The tranſla- 
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tion of Erpenius is full of miſtakes, eſpecially as to geography 
and proper names ; on which account, however, he deſerves 
ſome excuſe, if we confider the difficulty of reading the Arabic 
manuſcripts truly, and that he was the firſt who made any 
tolerable progreſs in this kind of learning. The French 
| tranſlation made by, Peter Vattier, and printed at Paris in the 

4 » year 1657 in quarto, is not a whit better. Note, the Arabic 
text was printed apart in 12mo, at the ſame time with the 
folio edition ; and was dedicated by Erpenius's widow to 
dr. Lancelot Andrews, biſhop of Wincheſter. | 


_ELSHEIMER (ApAu) a celebrated painter, born 
at Frankfort upon the Maine in the year 1574, was a taylor's 
ſon, and at firſt a diſciple of Philip Uffenbach, a German: 
but an ardent defire of improvement carrying him to Rome, 
he ſoon became a moſt excellent artiſt in landſcapes, hiſtories, 
and night-pieces, with little igures. His works are very few : 
and for the incredible pains and labour which. he beſtowed upon 
them, valued at ſuch prodigious rates, that they are hardly 
any where to be found but in the cabinets of princes. He 
was a perſon by nature inclined to melancholy, and through 
continued ſtudy and thoughtfulneſs, ſo far ſettled in that un- 
happy temper, that neglecting his domeſtic concerns, debts 
came thick upon him, and, impriſonment followed : which 
truck ſuch a damp upon his ſpirits, that though he was ſoon |} 
releaſed, he did not long ſurvive it, but died in the year 1610, 
or thereabout. The ltalians had a great eſteem for him, and 
lamented the loſs of him exceedingly. James Erneſt Thomas, 
of Landaw, was his diſciple; and his pictures are ſo like 
Elſheimer's, that they are often taken the one for the other. 
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ELSYNGE (HENRY) an Engliſh gentleman, clerk 
of the houſe of commons in the reign of king Charles I, was 
born at Batterſey in Surry in the year 1598 ; being the. eldeſt 
ſon of Henry Elſynge, eſq; who was clerk of the houſe of Se 


8 lords, and a perſon of great abilities. He was educated in eu 
grammar and claſſical learning at Weſtminſter ſchool; and 
ſrom thence, in the year 1621, was removed to Chriſt- church ver 


in Oxford, where he took the degree of bachelor of arts upon . 
the 22d of June 1625. Then he travelled abroad, and ſpent 3 

at ſeveral times above ſeven years in foreign countries: by bei 
which he became a very accompliſhed perſon, and was highly tak 
eſteemed by men of the higheſt quality and beſt judgment. He G4 
Was in particular ſo much valued by archbiſhop Laud, that his 2 
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grace procured him the place of clerk of the houſe of com- 
mons, to which he proved of excellent uſe, as well as a ſin- 

lar ornament. For he was very dextrous in taking and ex- 
preſſing the ſenſe of the houſe; and alſo ſo great a help to the 
ſpeaker and to the houſe in ſtating the queſtions, and drawing 


up the orders free from exceptions, that it much conduced to 
P ; 
Whitelock's 
Memorials, 
P» 364. edit. 


the diſpatch of buſineſs, and the ſervice of the parliament. 
His diſcretion alſo and prudence was ſuch, that, though the 


” 


long parliament was by faction kept in continual diſorder, yet 1732, 


his fair and temperate carriage made him commended and 
eſteemed by all parties, how furious and oppoſite ſoever they 


were among themſelves. And therefore, for theſe his abilities 


and good conduct, more reverence was paid to his ſtool, than 
to the ſpeaker Lenthall's chair ; who being obnoxious, timo- 
rous, and intereſted, was often much confuſed in collecting 
the ſenſe of the houſe, and drawing the debates into a fair 
queſtion : in which mr. Elſynge was always obſerved to be fo 
ready and juſt, that the houſe generally acquieſced in what he 
did of that nature. At length, when he ſaw that the greater 
part of the houſe were impriſoned and ſecluded, and that the 
remainder would bring the king to a trial for his life, he de- 
fired, on the 26th of December 1648, to reſign his place. 
He alledged for this his bad ſtate of health; but moſt people 


underſtood his reaſon to be, and he acknowledged it to mr. 


Whitelock and other of his friends, becauſe he would have no 


hand in the buſineſs againſt the king. After having quitted Ibia, 


his advantageous employment, he retired to his houſe at Houn- 
flow in Middleſex, where he preſently contracted many — 
infirmities, of which he died in Auguſt 1654, in the 56 
ear of his age. He was a man of very great parts, and very 
earned, eſpecially in the Latin, French, and Italian languages: 
he was, what was far above all theſe accompliſhments, a very 
juſt and honeſt man; and Whitelock relates, that the great 
Selden was particularly fond of him; which is no ſmall cir- 


cumſtance to his honour. Ibid, 


He was the author of a few things, which were reckoned 
very good, and have been much efteemed. 1. The an- 
* cient method and manner of holding parliaments in En- 
gland.“ Lond. 1663. Reprinted in 12mo, the third edition 
being in 1675. Mr. Wood ſuppoſes that this work is moſtly 
taken from a manuſcript, intitled, © Modus tenendi parliamen- 


tum apud Anglos, &c. Of the form and manner of hold- 


ing a parliament in England, and all things incident there- 
&* unto, digeſted and divided into ſeveral chapters and titles,” 
| | Xa | anno 


/ 
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anno 1626, written by our author's father, who died while 

Athen. Ox. his ſon was upon his travels. 2. A tract concerning pro- 

e ceedings in parliament :” never publiſhed. The manu- 
ſcript was ſome time in the poſſeſſion of fir Matthew Hale, 
who bequeathed it by his will to Lincoln's- inn library. 3. He 
left alſo behind him ſome tracts and memorials, which his exe- 
cutors thought not perfect enough to be publiſhed. 4. An- 
thony Wood aſcribes moreover to mr. Elſynge * A declara- 
<« tion or remonſtrance of the ſtate of the kingdom, agreed on 
c by the lords and commons aſſembled in parliament, 19 May 
« 1642.” Lond. 1642, 4to. But this piece is not thought to 
have been written by mr. Elſynge, on account of that viru- 
lency running through it, which was not natural to him. 
The reader may find it in the 4th volume of Ruſhworth's 
« Hiſtorical Collections,“ and in „ Huſband's Collection of 
c remonſtrances,” &c. Lond. 1643, 4to. 


ELV OT (Sir Tromas) a gentleman of eminent 

learning, was deſcended of a good family in the county of Suf- 

_ Wood's A- folk, and fon of fir Richard Elyot. He was educated in aca- 
then, Oxon. demical learning in St. Mary's hall in Oxford, where he made 
a great progreſs in logic and philoſophy : but, what year he 

was entered of it, we ſcarcely know any more of than we do 

the year of his birth: it is however ſuppoſed to have been about 

the year 1514. After he had ſpent ſome years at the univer- 

ſity, he travelled into foreign countries; and upon his return 

was introduced to court. His uncommon genius and extenſive 
learning recommending him to the favour of Henry VIII, who, 

to give him his due, was a great patron of men of letters, his 

majeſty conferred upon him the honour of knighthood, and 
employed him in ſeveral embaſſies. He ſent him, particularly, 

to Rome in the year 1532, about the divorce of Queen Ca- 

tharine ; and afterwards to the emperor Charles V, about the 

year 1536. Elyot was, as Wood obſerves, an excellent 
grammarian, poet, rhetorician, philoſopher, phyſician, coſ- 
mographer, and hiſtorian ; and diſtinguiſhed as much for his 
cCandour, and the innocence and integrity of his life, as for his 


355 aecompliſnments. He was admired and beloved by all the 


men of learning, who were his contemporaries ; and his me- 

| mory is celebrated by them in their reſpective works, particu- 

In Encomiis larly by Leland. He was interred in the church of Carleton 

Fraditorum in Cambridgeſhire, of which county he had been ſheriff, on 
virorum, | 

p. 83. Lond, the 25th of March 1546; and a monument was foon after 

158, | 2 erected 
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erected over his grave. Beſides ſeveral manors which he had 
in Cambridgeſhire, he had one or more in Hampſhire. 


He wrote and tranſlated ſeveral works: 1. „ The caſtle of 


« Health, Lond. 1541, 8vv. 2. The Governor, in three 
« books, Lond. 1544, 8vo. 3. Of the education of chil- 


« dren. 4. Banquet of ſapience. 5. Preſervative againſt the 
« fear of death. 6. De rebus memorabilibus Angliz. 7. An 


« apology for good women. 8. Bibliotheca Eliotæ, or, 
« Elyot's library or dictionary,” Lond. 1541, folio : which 
work was afterwards augmented and improved by Cooper. He 
tranſlated alſo from Greek into Engliſh, <* "The image of go- 
„ yernance, compiled of the arts and ſciences, by the emperor 


« Alexander Severus, Lond. 1556, 8vo. From Latin into 
« Engliſh, St. Cyprian's ſermons of the mortality of man, 


„Lond. 1534, $vo; and “ The rule of a Chriſtian life,” 


written by Picus earl of Mirandula, printed there the ſame 


year. 


ELZEVIRS, celebrated printers at Amſterdam and 
Leyden, who greatly adorned the republic of letters by many 
beautiful editions of the beſt authors of antiquity. They fell 
ſomewhat below the Stephens's in point of learning, as well as 


in their editions of Greek and Hebrew authors; but, as to the 


choice of good books, they ſeem to have equalled, and, 


in the neatneſs and elegance of their ſmall characters, greatly 


to have exceeded them. Their Virgil, Terence, and Greek 


"Teſtament, have been reckoned their maſter- pieces; and are 
indeed ſo very fine, that = juſtly gained them the reputation 


of being the beſt printers in Europe. There were five of theſe 
Elzevirs, namely, Lewis, Bonaventure, Abraham, Lewis, and 
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Daniel. Lewis began to be famous at Leyden in the year Baillet Ju- 


editions; but the laſt, publiſhed by Daniel; is confiderably in- 
larged, and abounds with new books. It was printed at Am- 
ſterdam in twelves in the year 1674, and divided into ſeven 
volumes. | | | 
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1595, and was remarkable for being the firſt who obſerved the ;<mens des 
_ diſtinction between the v conſonant and the u vowel, which 
had been recommended by Ramus and other writers long be- p. 305. 
fore, but never regarded. Daniel died in the year 1689, or Pars, 1722. 
1681; and, though he left children who carried on the buſi- 

neſs, paſſes nevertheleſs for the laſt of his family who excelled _ 
in it. The Elzevirs have printed ſeveral catalogues of their 
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EMLYN (Tuomas) a learned and pious Engliſh divine» 
and memorable for his ſufferings on the ſcore of heterodoxy, 
was deſcended from a ſubſtantial and reputable family, and 
Memoirs of born at Stamford in Lincolnſhire, on the 27th of May 1663. 
1 His parents were frequenters of the eſtabliſned church, and 
mas Emlyn, were particularly acquainted with the excellent dr. Cumber- 
— to land, then a miniſter at Stamford, afterwards biſhop of Peter- 
* borough; but, being inclined to the Puritan way, choſe to 
cal. educate their ſon to the miniſtry among them. For this pur- 
poſe, after he had been at a private ſchool four years, he was 
ſent in 1678 to an academy in Northamptonſhire, where he 
continued four years more. He went in 1679 to Cambridge, 
and was admitted into Emanuel-college ; but returned again, 
k. 6. we know not for what reaſons, to the academy. In Auguſt 
1682 he removed to mr. Doolittle's academy near London; 
and, in December following, made his firſt * as a preacher, 
at mr. Doolittle's meeting-houſe near Cripplegate. 

In the year 1683, he was recommended. to the counteſs of 
Donegal, a lady of great quality and eſtate in the north of 
Ireland, but at that time living in Lincoln's-inn-Fields ; and 
was received into her family in the capacity of chaplain. 
While ſhe refided in Lincoln's-inn-Fields, mr. Emlyn was the 
ſorrowful ſpectator of a very tragical affair, namely, the execution 
of that renowned patriot lord William Ruſſel; which confir- 
med in him that averſion to tyranny and arbitrary power he 
ever after retained. In 1684 he went over with the counteſs 
to Belfaſt in Ireland, where ſhe was ſoon after married to fir 
William Franklin, and lived in great ſtate and ſplendor. Sir 
William, who had a good eſtate in the weſt of England, offered 
him a conſiderable living there, if he would have conformed to 
the eſtabliſhed church: but this he declined, the terms of mi- 
niſterial conformity being ſuch as he could not conſcientiouſly 
comply with, though he had not then thoſe ſcruples about the 
Trinity, which he had afterwards. While he was in this ſta- 
tion, he made a journey to Dublin, and there preached once 
to a congregation, of which mr. Daniel Williams and mr. Jo- 
ſeph Boyſe were then paſtors, in ſo acceptable a manner, as 

P. 7,3, g. gave occaſion afterwards to their inviting him thither. 

In the year 1688, Ireland being thrown into great confuſion 
and diſorder, {ir William's family broke up, and our author 
returned to London. Mr. Williams had retreated ſome time 
before, and quitted the paſtoral care of the congregation at 
Dublin ; upon which mr. Boyſe made a motion to mr. Emlyn 
to be his ſucceſſor, which mr. Emlyn then declined, and 
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came directly to England. When he was returned to Lon- | 


don, being out of employment, he was invited by fir Robert 
Rich, one of- the lords of the admiralty, to his houſe near 
Beccles in Suffolk ; and was by him prevailed on to officiate 
as miniſter to a diſſenting congregation at Leoſtoff in that 
county, which place he ſupplied for about a year and a half. 
Here he contracted a cloſe and intimate acquaintance with 
mr. William Manning, a nonconformiſt miniſter in that 
neizhbourhood : and, as they were both of inquiſitive tempers, 
they frequently conferred together, and jointly ſearched into 
the principal points of religion. Dr. Sherlock's book of the 


turned their thoughts very much to the conſideration of that 
ſubject: which they examined into the more, becauſe they 


ſaw reaſon firſt to doubt of, and afterwards to differ from, the 


received doctrine in that article. Mr. Manning became a So- 
cinian, and ſtrove hard to make mr. Emlyn one; but mr. Em- 
lyn never could be brought to doubt either of the pre- exiſtence 
of our Saviour, as the Logos, or that God created the mate- 
rial world by him. | 

King James having fled into France, and Ireland being al- 
moſt reduced by king William, affairs began to ſettle in that 
kingdom, and the Proteſtant congregations to re-afſemble in 
large numbers. Upon which mr. Boyſe again preſſed mr. Em- 
lyn to accept the paſtoral care jointly with himſelf of that con- 
gregation at Dublin. Mr. Emlyn now accepted it; and, in 
purſuance hereof, went over to Dublin, where he arrived in 
May 1691. In the year 1694, he married mrs. Eſther Bury, 
a widow lady with a Jointure, and one of the daughters 
and coheireſles of mr. David Sollom, a gentleman of fortune in 
the county of Meath. Mr. Emlyn was very happy in his 
wife; but ſhe did not live many years with him, dying in 
1701, and leaving him two children. In 1697, he had ſome 


thoughts of openly declaring his ſentiments concerning the 


Trinity, and quitting his congregation : © for (fays he, in a 


letter to mr. Manning, dated January the 18th) I cannot 
< hope to continue here in my preſent poſt, when once I have 


„ profeſſed.” | | | 

There is, in the firſt volume of his works, drawn up by 
himſelf, <* A narrative of the proceedings of the diſſenting 
«© miniſters of Dublin againſt him, and of his proſecution in 


the ſecular court, at their inſtigation, for his doctrine of 


the Trinity: of which we will here give an abſtract, as this 


was the moſt memorable and important circumſtance of his life : 
N « had 


„ Vindication of the Trinity, coming out about this time, 


P. 12, 13. 


P. 21. 
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c T had been, ſays he, a preacher in Dublin, together with 


Narrative, 
c. p. 15, 
16. : 


< mr. Joſeph Boyle, for eleven years: I own I had been un- 
< ſettled in my notions, from the time I had read dr. Sher- 
„ lock's book of the Trinity; which ſufficiently diſcovered 
« how far many were gone back towards Polytheiſm, I long 
& tried what I could do with ſome Sabellian terms, making 
cout a Trinity of ſomewhats in one ſingle mind. I found, 
« that, by the tritheiſtical ſcheme of dr. Sherlock and mr. 
«<< Howe, I preſerved a Trinity, but I loſt the Unity: by the 
< dSabellian ſcheme of modes, and ſubſtances, and properties, 
c &c. I beſt kept up the divine Unity; but then I had loſt a 
Trinity, ſuch as the ſcripture diſcovers ; fo that J could ne- 
<< ver keep both in view at once.” The reſult of all which 
was, as he tells us, that he departed from the common way 
of thinking, in regard to the Trinity; and only wanted a pro- 
per occaſion to declare his ſentiments, as in duty he thought 


himſelf bound to do. 7 


This occaſion ſoon offered itſelf : for dr. Duncan Cummins, 
a phyſician in Dublin, ſuſpecting mr. Emlyn of heterodox no- 
tions in this reſpect, put mr. Boyſe firſt upon the inquiry, and 


went afterwards with him to mr. Emlyn's houſe, Here 


Ibid. p. 17. 


Ibid. p. 17 


mr. Emlyn ſpoke out, and freely owned himſelf convinced, 
that the God and Father of Jeſus Chriſt is alone the ſu- 
< preme Being, and ſuperior in excellency and authority to 
& his Son, who derives all from him. He declared further, 
that he had no deſign to cauſe ſtrife amongſt them; and offered 
to leave the congregation peaceably, that they might chuſe 
another, if they pleaſed, in his place. But mr. Boyſe, not 
willing to take ſuch a weighty matter on himſelf, brought it 
on the ſtage before the meeting of the Dublin miniſters ; 
though, as mr. Emlyn ſays, he well knew the narrowneſs of 
their principles. The conſequence of this was, that mr. Em- 
lyn was immediately prohibited from preaching; and, a few 
days after obliged to withdraw himſelf into England. His 
back was no ſooner turned, than the pulpits founded with he- 
reſy and blaſphemy to beget abhorrence; and the loudeſt cla- 

mours were raiſed againſt him and his opinions, 9 
When he arrived at London, he publiſhed a ſhort account 
of his caſe, which is annexed to the Narrative; and, after 
about ten weeks abſence, returned to his family, which he 
had left at Dublin. Here finding the prodigious odium his 
opinions, and conſequently himſelf, lay under, he had a mind 
to ſhew what evidence he had for them from the ſcriptures ; 
and, with this view, wrote “ An humble inquiry into the 
| ER „ ſcrip- 
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« ſcripture-· account of Jeſus Chriſt, or, A ſhort argument 
« concerning his. Deity. and glory according to the goſpel,” 
— England as ſoon as it was printed. Of this ſome 
zealous Diſſenters getting notice, reſolved to have him proſe- 
cuted : and one immediately obtained the lord chief juſtice, fir 
Richard Pine's, ſpecial warrant to ſeize him and his books, 
and went with the keeper of Newgate to execute it on him. 
The chief juſtice refuſed at firſt to take bail, but at laſt al- 
lowed two ſufficient perſons to be bound, in a recognizance of 
8001. for his appearance. He appeared accordingly to take 


his trial for this book, before the court of Queen's-bench,. on 


the 14th of June 1703; but was told, he ſays, before the 
court ſat, by fir Richard Levins, afterwards lord chief juſtice 
of the Common-pleas, that he found he would not be per- 
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e mittted to {peak freely, but that it was deſigned to run him Narrative, 


« him down like a wolf, without law or game.” 


found guilty, we may be ſure; upon which the attorney- 


p. 21—26. 
We will not enter into the particulars of this trial: he was 


general propoſed to have him pilloried. He was committed to 


the common jail till the 16th of June; and, then appearing to 
have judgment given againſt him, the queen's council moved, 
that he might retract. This mr. Emlyn abſolutely refuſed: 
and ſo the lord chief juſtice paſſed this ſentence on him, name- 
ly, to ſuffer a year's impriſonment, to pay 10001. fine to the 
queen, to lie in priſon till it was paid, and to find ſecurity for 
his good behaviour during life: telling him, that the pillory 
was the puniſhment due, but, becauſe he was a man of letters, 
it was not inflicted. And then, as if this was not ſufficient, 
he was led with a paper on his breaſt round the four courts to 
be expoſed. The proceſs, ſays he, upon the writ de hære- 


« tico comburendo had been happily taken away in Ireland 


by act of parliament, about ſeven or eight years before; 
c elſe I know not but I might have been put to the fiery trial.” 

After ſentence, he was committed to the ſheriffs of Dublin, 
and was a cloſe priſoner, for ſomething more than a quarter 
of a year, in the under-ſheriff's houſe : but, upon complaint, 


he was haſtily hurried away to the common jail, where he lay 


among the priſoners, in a cloſe room filled with fix beds, for 
five or ſix weeks; and then, by an habeas corpus, was, upon 
his petition, removed into the Marfhalſea for his health. Du- 
ring his confinement, all his acquaintance were eſtranged from 


him, and all offices of friendſhip and civility ceafed : but, ſays 


he, „of all men the diſſenting miniſters of Dublin were the 
« moſt deſtitute of kindneſs, Not one of them, excepting 
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Narrative, 
7. 36, 37- 


Ibid. p. 40, 
41. 
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* mr. Boyſe, vouchſaſed me ſo much as that ſmall office of 
* humanity, in viſiting me when in priſon ; nor had they fo 
e much pity on the foul of their erring brother, as they 
& thoughthim, as to ſeek to turn him from the error of his way.” 
Who will fay, after this, that the Papiſts are the only re- 
ligioniſts that perſecute ? Do we not here ſee thoſe, who pre- 
tend to be the fartheſt removed from them, and moſt to abhor 
their principles and practices, doing the very ſame ? What are 
we to think? That the ſpirit of perſecution belongs to any par- 
ticular ſect of Chriſtians, or rather, that thoſe are the moſt 
likely to be the greateſt perſecutors, whom the magiſtrate ſhall 
entruſt with the greateſt power? As to the Diſſenters, we are 
at preſent concerned with, it looked worſe in them to promote 
and encourage perſecution, when themſelves were but conni- 
ved at, not having any legal toleration in Ireland. Beſides, 
where was the policy of this proceeding againſt mr. Emlyn ? 
Will it not juſtify all the ſeverities they ever have received, 
or ever ſhall receive, as ſchiſmatics from the eſtabliſhed 
church ? 

Mr. Emlyn continued long under cloſe confinement, with- 
out much appearance of relief; only mr. Boyſe did not ceaſe to 
make attempts for his liberty. At laſt, through his frequent 
ſollicitations for a reducement of the fine, which mr. Emlyn 
was unable to pay, he got it diminiſhed to 70 l. and this, to- 
gether with 201. which the primate claimed as the queen's al- 
moner, was paid. He had a ſtrict right to demand a ſhilling 
in the pound of the whole fine, but conſented at laſt to take 
the ſum juſt mentioned. And thus, after two years and above 
a month's impriſonment, viz. from the 14th of June 170g, 


to the 21ſt of July 1705, and, upon giving ſecurity by two 


bondſmen for good behaviour during life, he obtained his diſ- 
charge. : | 

5a after his releaſe, mr. Emlyn returned to London, 
where a few friends gathered a ſmall congregation, to whom 
he preached once every Sunday. This liberty of preaching 


which he enjoyed, gave great offence to ſeveral of the High- 
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church clergy, particularly to mr. Charles Leſley, who, in 
his Rehearſal, expreſſes great diſlike at it; and alſo to mr. 
Francis Higgins, who complained of it firſt in a ſermon, and 
afterwards to dr. Teniſon, archbiſhop of Canterbury. The 
archbiſhop was not unacquainted either with mr. Emlyn's 
having a meeting in London, or with what had befallen him 
at Dublin; but he had ſuch a character of him, as made him 
no way inclined to moleſt him, mr, Higgins not 2 
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all her life a woman of intrigue; and ſhe contrived to have ſo 
great a ſhare of the government during her ſon's reign, and ſo 
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that he made the controverted points the ſubjeCt of his preach- 


ing. Yet the lower houſe of convocation, in their repreſenta- 


tion to the queen in 1711, made no ſcruple to aſſert, that 

<« weekly ſermons were preached in defence of the unitarian 

cc principles :” which reprefentation he thought fo very un- 
chriſtian, and indeed fo very falſe, that he could not help be- 

ſtowing ſome obſervations on it. However, within a few 

years this congregation was diſſolved by the death of the prin- fmoirs of 
cipal perſons who ſupported it, and mr. Emlyn retired into his Life, 


ſilence and obſcurity. p. 45-50. 


Vet, j though he lived in retirement, he was honoured with 
the eſteem and friendſhip of eminent and learned men; and 
was particularly intimate with the truly excellent dr. Samuel 
Clarke, as appears from the Memoirs which he wrote of his _ 
life. He was of a very lively chearful temper, and enjoyed a WAL POO, 
large ſhare of health in all reſpects, except the gout. This 7, 4 
however did not hinder him from living beyond the common ng "_ 
ſtandard of life: for he did not die till he had compleated his th, only "RM 
8th year. His death happened upon the 3orh of July 17414 er 4d, 
le was a man of ſtrong parts and a clear way of thinking, of ,, 
great learning, and abounding in all moral and religious, _ _ 
graces. His writings conſiſt of Tracts relating to the Tini / = 
cc tarian controverſy; Memoirs of the life and ſentiments© 0 1 
* dr. Samuel Clarke; and Sermons on various practical ſub-*/al o:<1:1eH7or | 
« jets.” They were collected and printed ſince his death a# ofa» = 
in three volumes 8vo ; and to the whole are prefixed, by his 
ſon, Sollom Emlyn, Memoirs of the life and writings of the 
author. | | 
This Sollom Emlyn was bred to the law, became an emi- , , 
nent counſellor, and was employed to publiſh lord chief juſtice g. . „ 
Hale's „ Pleas of the crown :” which he did with notes and a f by ans | 
preface, He died in the year 1750. reer. ae. 
| 4 z A. Pf ace, YO 2 
EMMA, daughter of Richard It, 4 of Normandy, - 3 = 1 
wife of Ethelred king of England, and mother of St. Edward, , WA i 
king alſo of England, commonly called Edward the Confeſſor, - + 1 
is a woman memorable for many extraordinary cireumſtances/ C 79 
in her life. She attended Ethelred, who was forced to retire. ar ti. ee 
with his ſons Alfred and Edward into Normandy ; and, after a 7:44 
his death, married Canute, and conſented to the excluſion ofy, Liebs bY 
Ethelred's children from the throne. She ſeems to have been a e 
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great authority under more reigns than one, grew exceſſively 
Jealous of her. He charged her with ſeveral crimes, and pre- 
vailed upon ſeveral lords to confirm his imputation before the 
king. Ihe king was a man of great ſimplicity, and eaſily be- 
lieved her guilty, He might perhaps too retain ſome ſenſe of 
the injury the had done him by conſenting to his excluſion, 
and, on that account, be not diſpleaſed if ſhe ſhould be found 
fo. Be this as it will, he went ſuddenly upon her at Win- 
cheſter, which was the place of her reſidence ; deprived her 
of all her treaſures, alledging that they were ill gotten, and 
the fruits of avarice; and reduced her to the extremeſt poverty 
and hardſhips. In this condition ſhe had recourſe to the bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter, who was her relation : but this furniſhed 


her enemies with a new handle for calumny ; for the earl of 


Kent imputed to her as a crime the too frequent viſits ſhe paid 


to this prelate, and accuſed her of a criminal coverſation with 


him. Robert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſupported the earl 
of Kent's accuſation, and alledged againſt her theſe three arti- 
cles, Viz. That ſhe conſented to the death of her ſon Alfred; 
that ſhe endeavoured to hinder Edward's coming to the 
crown ; and that ſhe kept a ſcandalous correſpondence with 
Alwine, biſhop of Wincheſter. "Theſe complaints being pre- 
ferred againit her, the archbiſhop, at the order of the king, 
who ſtill continued credulous, convened a ſynod to inquire 
into the matter ; and the determination of the ſynod was, that 
ſhe ſhould ſubmit to the trial of the Fire-Ordeal, the uſual 


method in thoſe days of proving their innocence. Accordingly, 


it was ordered by the archbiſhop, that Emma, the queen- 
mother, ſhould go on her bare feet over nine plow-ſhares 
heated red-hot, before the clergy and people, in the cathedral 
church of Wincheſter; and if ſhe received no harm by this 
trial, ſhe was to be reputed innocent; if otherwiſe, to undergo 
a greater puniſhment. She ſpent the night before the Ordeal 
at St. Swithin's tomb in prayer; and the next day, the pre- 
paratory ceremonies being over, walked the plough- ſhares un- 
hurt in the preſence of the king and the nobility. She was 
dreſſed like a common woman, naked to the knee, and had 
her eyes fixed conſtantly towards heaven. The fire was fo 
far from making any impreſſion on her, that, after ſhe had 
walked out of the church, and had trod upon all the hot irons, 
ſhe aſked, when they deſigned to bring her to the teſt? And 
being told that all was done, ſhe gave God thanks for proving 
her innocence in ſo authentic a manner. King Edward fell 
on his knees before his mother; begged her pardon ; and, in 


order 
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order to atone for the injury done both to her and to the bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter, ordered the biſhops to diſcipline him: 
aud accordingly his ſhoulders were laid bare, and he was 
ſcourged like a penitent. 'Theqhares, to preſerve the memory 
of the miracle, were buried in the cloyſter of Wincheſter, and 
one-and-twenty manors ſettled upon the biſhopric and church 
of Wincheſter, three given by the king, nine by queen Emma, 
and nine by the biſhop. Rapin does not ſeem to believe this 
ſtory, the latter part of it at leaſt ; for he fays, that ſhe- had 
nothing to give, being juſt before deprived by the king of all 
her poſſeſſions; that ſhe ſpent the laſt ten years of her life in 
miſery, and in a kind of priſon at Wincheſter ; from which 
ſhe was not delivered but by her death, which happened in the 
year I052. | 


EMMIUS (Ugo) a very leared profeſſor of Groningen, 
was born at Gretha, a village in Eaſt Frieſland, on the 5th of 


3 


2 


December 1547. He was the ſon of Emmo Diken, a miniſter Bayle; ict. 


of that village, who had been Luther's and Melancthon's diſ- 
ciple; and, at nine years of age, was ſent to ſtudy at Emb- 
den. He continued there till he was eighteen, and was then 
ſent to Bremen to improve by the famous John Molanus's 
lectures. Returning to his father, he did not go immediately 
to the univerſity ; but paſſed ſome time at Norden, the college 
of which place began then to be in repute again. Being turned 
of twenty-three, he was ſent to Roſtock, a flouriſhing univer- 
ſity ; where he heard the lectures of David Chytræus, a cele- 
brated divine and hiſtorian ; and of Henry Bruceus, an able 
mathematician and phyſician. The death of his father 
obliged him to return to Eaſt Frieſland, after he had continued 
above two years at Roſtock; and his mother's exceſſive grief 
upon this occaſion hindered his taking a journey into France, 
as he had wiſhed and deſigned to do. He continued with her 
three years, after which he went to Geneva, where he ſtayed 
two years. Being returned into his own country, he had the 
choice of two preferments, either to be a miniſter or the rector 
of a college: but, as he was naturally ſo baſhful, that he 
could hardly ſay a word in company, he could not venture to 
engage in the miniſtry, though it was very much his incli- 
nation. He choſe therefore to be rector of a college, which 
was that of Norden ; and was admitted into that poſt in the 
year 1579. He made his college flouriſh exceedingly ; but 
was turned out of his employment in the year 1587, through 


and Vite 


profeſſ. Gro- 


ning. 


. the zeal of ſome Lutherans, becauſe he would not ſubſcribe - 


the 
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the Confeſſion of Augſburg. He was choſen the year after to 
be rector of the college of Leer, whoſe reputation he raiſed ſo 
high, that it ſurpaſſed that of Norden; which the Lutherans 
could never retrieve from the declining ſtate it fell into, after 
Emmius was depoſed. They had baniſhed from Groningen 
ſeveral perſons who followed Calvin's reformation; and thoſe 
of the exiles who retired to Leer, meeting with the ſame fate 
as our Emmius, engaged in a particular friendſhip with him: 
ſo that, when the city of Groningen confederated with the 
United Provinces, and the magiſtrates reſolved to reſtore their 
college, Emmius being recommended by ſeveral perſons, they 
choſe him to be rector of that college, and gave him a full 
power to make or abrogate there ſuch ſtatutes as he ſhould 
think proper. | 
He entered upon this employment in the year 1594, the 
47th of his age; and exerciſed it near twenty years, to the 
uncommon advantage of the young ſtudents, who were ſent 
in great numbers to that college. At the end of that time, 
namely, in 1614, the magiſtrates of Groningen changed their 
college into an univerſity, and made Emmius profeſſor of hiſ- 
tory and of the Greek tongue. He was the firſt rector of that 
univerſity, and one of the chief ornaments of it by his lectures, 
till the infirmities of old age did not ſuffer him to appear any 
longer in public. Yet he did not become uſeleſs either to the 
republic of letters, or to the univerſity of Groningen ; for he 
continued to write books, and to impart his wiſe counſels to | 
the ſenate of the univerſity in all important affairs. He was a 
man whoſe learning was not his only merit: he was capable, 
which few men who ſpend their lives in a college are, of ad- 
viſing even princes. The governor of the provinces of Frieſ- 
land and Groningen conſulted him very often, and ſeldom 
failed to follow his advice. He received the greateſt honours 
from this governor : thus the writer of his life ſays, that, 
ce after Emmius was ſettled at Groningen, the moſt illuſtrious - 
« prince William Lewis, count of Naſſau, and for ſome time | 
<« our moſt glorious governor, treated him, during twenty-ſix 
ce years, with ſo much friendſhip and kindneſs, that he, who | 
cc was ſenſible of his low rank, did frequently bluſh. For : 
ce this celebrated hero, who had often experienced this great | 
“ man's underſtanding, and Neſtorian wiſdom in giving ad- | 
< vice, uſed to call him to him, to receive him kindly, and 
Vit. profeſſ. c to conſult him either by truſty ſervants or letters; and ſel- | 
bag, © dom failed to follow his counſels,” . 
ay | f | Emmius 
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Emmius died at Groningen upon the gth of December 
1625, leaving a family behind him; for he had been twice 
married. He was the author of ſeveral works. In the laſt 
years of his life, he compoſed the three volumes of his Vetus 
Græcia illuſtrata, or, „Ancient Greece illuſtrated:“ the firſt 
of which contains a geographical deſcription of Greece; the 
ſecond, the hiſtory of it; the third, the particular form of go- 
vernment of every ſtate or commonwealth of Greece, "This 
work was committed to the preſs in his life-time ; but, through 
the delays of the printers, not publiſhed till after his death, in 2 . "Pu 
the year 1626. He had publiſhed ſeveral conſiderable works {a £ : 
before this; as, his chronological and genealogical works, 
which contain the hiſtory of Rome and an univerſal hiſtory, , W 6. 
written in a very elaborate method; his Decades rerum Friſi- n , 
carum, Decades of the affairs of Frieſland;” and, in gene- /6 A 
ral, all that he compoſed concerning the Hiſtory of Frieſland 
and Groningen, and the geographical deſcription of thoſe 
countries. He was not at all prepoſſeſſed in favour of his na- 
tive country; for, on the contrary, he confuted vigorouſly the 
idle tales related by the hiſtorians of Frieſland, concerning the 
antiquities of their nation : which love of truth raiſed him a 
great many enemies. He wrote alſo a“ Hiſtory of William 
« Lewis, count of Naſſau, governor of Frieſland;” in which 
we meet, not only with a panegyric on that prince, but alſo 
a ſhort hiſtory of the United Provinces, from 1577 to the year 
1614. He had theological controverſies with Daniel Hoff- 
man, and wrote a book, intitled, Vita & ſacra Eleuſinia Da- 
vidis Georgii, &. When he died, he was about compoſing 
the hiſtory of Philip of Macedon, Alexander the Great's fa- 
ther; in order to ſhew the United Provinces, by what fraudu- 
| Tent and indirect means Philip had oppreſſed the liberty of 
Greece, He had already carried this hiſtory to the fifteenth 
year of this king's reign. | 

What ſome have ſaid of Ubbo Emmius's extenſive and ac- 
curate knowledge in hiſtory, can hardly be credited. It is aſ- 
ferted, that, without any preparation, he could anſwer all 
manner of queſtions concerning the hiſtory, both ancient and 
modern, of any country whatſoever, without the leaſt miſtake 
in the circumſtances of times, places, and perſons. He not 
only knew the actions, events, and motives, but alſo under- 
ſtood the intereſt of the ſeveral nations, the form of their go- 
vernment, the inclinations of their princes, the means they 
employed to enlarge their dominions, their alliances, and their 
origin, He knew alio the figure, ſituation, and at of 
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their cities and forts, the poſition of rivers and high-ways, the 
turnings and windings of mountains, &c. The author of his 
life has collected ſeveral encomiums, which Thuanus, Scali- 
ger, Douſa, and others, have paſſed upon him. They are 
exccedingly great, eſpecially thoſe of Scaliger, who ſtiles Em- 
mius's Hiſtory of Frieſland A divine hiſtory.” The magil- 
trates of Groningen cauſed his picture to be placed in the town- 
. houſe. | 


EMPEDOCLES, a celebrated philoſopher and poet 
among the ancients, was born of a good family at Agrigentum 
in Sicily, and flouriſhed about the Soth Olympiad, that is, 

Diogenes about 455 years before Chriſt, Some have affirmed, that he 
Latertius in yas a ſcholar of Pythagoras, but this opinion is generally re- 
vita Emped, . n 5 8 V. 
jected, becauſe that philoſopher died in the 7oth Olympiad : 
however, he has always been reckoned among the moſt illuſ- 
trious of the Pythagorean ſect. His manner of living among 
the Agrigentines was very ſingular, but in many reſpects lau- 
Ibid. dable. Neanthes of Cyzicum relates, that, upon the death 
of Meto, there began a tyranny at Agrigentum ; but that 
Empedocles perſuaded the citizens to abſtain from ſedition, 
and to eſtabliſh a civil parity : and that, being very rich, he 
beſtowed dowries upon many virgins that had none. As to 
himſelf, he carried a ſevere and {teddy aſpect, cloathed himſelf 
in purple, wearing a golden girdle and a Delphic crown, and 
was conſtantly attended with a retinue of ſervants ; ſo that the 
citizens who met him, paid the ſame reſpect to him, as if 
thoſe had been the enſigns of regal authority. Nevertheleſs, 
he is ſaid to have been very averle to the taking any govern- 
ment upon him; but, being a great lover of liberty, to have 
preferred a moderate condition to a kingdom, that was offered 
him. The following account is given of his inclination to a 
bia. Democracy. Being invited to an entertainment, and the com- 
pany beginning to drink before ſupper, he ordered the ſupper 
to be brought in: but the gentleman, who had invited him, 
ſajd, that he muſt ſtay for the chief magiſtrate; who, as ſoon A 
as he came, was by him appointed ſympoſiarch, or maſter of tl 
the feaſt. This ſympoſiarch began to diſcover a tyrannical 
humour, commanding Empedocles to drink, or elſe that the | 
wine ſhould be poured upon his head. The philoſopher ſaid 8 
f nothing for the preſent; but the next day he cited both the a 
14 „ſympoſiarch and inviter before the court, and condemned them n 
ET? to death. This was the beginning of his authority in the 
2 : commonyealth : and now, being by an accident brought to 
11 — | Engage 
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engage himſelf in public matters, he fell to politics in good 
earneſt. He changed the old conſtitution of the city, and in- 
troduced a new form of government, by diſſolving the coun- 
cil of a thouſand ſenators, and conſtituting the magiſtracy for 
three years, ſo as to make it conſiſt not only of the rich, but 
alſo of thoſe of the ordinary rank. This atchievement made 
him much talked of, and admired in the world: ſo that, when- 
ever he came to the Olympic games, he engaged the eyes and 
tongues of all the ſpectators, and was himſelf the greateſt part Ibid. 
of the ſhew. M $3) | f 

He was eminent for his extraordinary ſkill in phyſic; and 
Ariſtotle makes him the inventor of oratory. But the charac- Ibid. 
ter and fame of his wiſdom are chiefly owing to his talent for 
natural ſcience. It was his perfection in this, which obtained 
him an honourable place among the poets, by producing that 
admired work “ Of the nature and principles of things,” ſo 
talked of and applauded by all antiquity. Lucretius himſelf, 
though his buſineſs was to confute the author, yet gives us a 
panegyric on his poetry, when he condemns his philoſophy 3 
and, in a rapture, makes him almoſt a God, that is, almoſt as 
great as his maſter Epicurus. He is generally cenſured ag i. *. 
guilty of pride and vanity in the higheſt degree. Out of one ER 
of his poems, that he recited to the people, we find this | 
ſentence recorded by Laertius : * Hail, friends! a god im- | 
mortal bids you hail.” The common ſtory of his death is; 
that he flung himſelf into the burning caverns of mount Etnay AL, P 
with this deſign, that, by diſappearing after ſo ſudden a man- of ie ey 
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Laertius has given a leſs fabulous account of his death, when 
he ſays, that, riding to Meſſina in his chariot, upon the oc Z# 
caſion of ſome public ſolemnity, he happened to have a deſpe- Ce. deer, | 
rate fall, which broke his hip, and threw him into a fever, of Worn) 1s FAUOP 
which he died in the 77th year of his age. Beſides his great 72 aa Gr. 
poem of natural philoſophy, he is ſaid to have compoſed a el 
poem on Xerxes's paſſage into-Greece, a hymn to Apollo, ſe- Hen Soph Þ 
veral tragedies, &c. The opinions of Empedocles may be /? 66 — 
read in — Laertius, Plutarch, and Stanley's Lives of 


the philoſophers. £ | | Aber, Hell. e 


ENNIUS (QvinTvs) an ancient Latin poet, was born 

at Rudiæ, a town in Calabria, in the year of Rome 514, or 

about 237 years before Chriſt. That this was the place of his Hier. Eo- 

nativity, we learn from himſelf as well as from others; for, — 
Vol. IV. * | after 8 
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322 E NNIUsS. | 
after he had the freedom of the city of Rome conferred on him, 
he wrote thus of himſelf : | | 


Nos ſumu' Romanei, qui fuimus ante Rudinei : 


and the Florentines at this day claim our poet for their fellow- 
citizen. He came firſt to Rome, when M. Porcius Cato was 
quæſtor, whom he had inſtructed in the Greek language in 

Sardinia, Cornelius Nepos informs us, «+ that Cato, when 

„ he was prætor, obtained the province of Sardinia, from 

* whence, when he was quzftor o_ before, he had brought 

„ Ennius to Rome: © which we eſteem (ſays the hiſtorian) 

In vit. Ca- © no leſs than the nobleſt triumph over Sardinia.' ” He had 
ton, an houſe in the Aventine mount ; and, by the beauty of his 
genius, the agreeableneſs of his converſation, and the integrity 

of his manners, gained the friendſhip of the moſt eminent 

perſons in the city. Among theſe were Galba and M. Ful- 

vius Nobilior, by whoſe ſon, who, after his father's example, 

was greatly addicted to learning, he was made free of the city. 

This Cicero relates in his piece, intitled Brutus; though the 

ſame Cicero, in his oration for Archias, tells us, that the peo- 

ple of Rome made him free, out of a regard to his great merit. 

He attended Fulvius in the war againſt the ZEtolians and Am- 

Aur, Victor braciotz, and celebrated his victories over thoſe nations. He 
* fought likewiſe under Torquatus in Sardinia, and under the 
c. 2. Elder Scipio; and in all theſe ſervices diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
his uncommmon valour. He was very intimate with Scipio 

Naſica, as appears from this paſſage in Cicero: Naſica going 

one day to viſit Ennius, and the maid-ſervant ſaying that he 

was not at home, Scipio found that ſhe had told him ſo by her 

maſter's orders, and that Ennius was at home. A few days 

after, Ennius coming to Naſica, and inquiring for him at the 

door, the latter called out to him, that he was not at home.” 

Upon which Ennius anſwering, << What! do I not know 

« your voice?” Scipio replied, . You have a great deal of 
„ affurance ; for I believed your maid, when ſhe told me, 

that you was not at home; and will not you believe me my- 

De orat, « ſelf?” Ennius was a man of great virtue, and lived in 
1. ii. | great ſimplicity and frugality, having but one maid-ſervant to 
attend him. He died at the age of ſeventy years; and his 

death is ſaid to have been occaſioned by the gout, contracted 

by an immoderate uſe of wine, which he always drank very 

2 of before he applied himſelf to writing. This Horace 
ms: | 1 8 | | 
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Ennius 


_ ENNtvs. 
Ennius ipſe pater nunquam niſi potus ad arma 


Profiluit dicen da. Lib. I. Epiſt. 19. 
That is, 


c And Ennius never dared to write of wars, 
Till heated well with wine. Creech. 


He was interred in the Appian Way, within a mile of the city, 


in Scipio's ſepulchre; who had ſo great an eſteem and friend- 


ſhip for him, that he ordered him to be buried in his ſepulchre, 
and a ſtatue to be erected to him upon his monument. Vale- 


rius Maximus obſerves, that . Scipio paid theſe honours to 
« Ennius, becauſe he thought that his own actions received a 
“ Juſtre from that poet's writings ; and was perſuaded, that 
e the memory of his exploits would laſt, as long as the Ro- 


“ man empire ſhould flouriſh.” Lib. vii 


Ennius is ſaid to have been perfectly well ſkilled in the © 7+» 


Greek language, and to have endeavoured to introduce the 
treaſures of it among the Latins. Suetonius tells us, that 
<« he and Livius Andronicus were half Greeks, and taught 


c both the Greek and Latin languages at home and abroad.” De illuftr/ 


He was the firſt among the Romans who wrote heroic verſes, Srammat⸗ 


He was a man of an admirable genius, and did prodigious ck 


things for the poliſhing the Latin poetry ; but left a great deal 
to be done by ſucceeding ages. He wrote the Annals of 
% Rome,” which were ſo highly eſteemed, that they were 


publicly recited with vaſt applauſe at Rome by Quintus Var- 
gonteius, who digeſted them into books; and they were read 


at Puteoli in the theatre by a man of learning, who aſſumed 
the name of the Ennianiſt. He tranſlated ſeveral tragedies 
from the Greek, and wrote others. He publiſhed likewiſe ſe- 
veral comedies ; but, whether of his own invention, or tranſ- 
lated by him, is uncertain. He gave a Latin verſion of Eve- 
merus's Sacred hiſtory, and Epicharmus's Philoſophy ; and 
wrote Phagetica, epigrams; Scipio, a poem; Aſotus or Sota- 
dicus, fatyrs ; Protreptica & Przcepta, and very probably ſe- 
veral other works. It appears from his writings, that he had 
very ſtrong ſentiments of religion. He held the doctrine of 
tranſmigration, and is ſaid to have affirmed, that Homer's foul 


was tranſmigrated into him. The fragments of Ennius, for 
there are nothing but fragments left, were firſt collected by the 


two Stephens's ; and afterwards publiſhed by Jerom Columna, 


a Roman nobleman, with a learned commentary, and the 
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24 71565 
Dupin, &c. ſtrious family in Gaul, and born in Italy about the year 473. 
Cave, &c. Loſing an aunt, who had brought him up, at ſixteen years of 


ENNODIUS. 
Afe of Ennius, at Naples 1590 in 4to. Columna's edition 


was reprinted at Amſterdam in the year 1707 in 4to, with 
ſeveral additions by Heſſelius, profeſſor of hiſtory and eloquence 
in the ſchool at Rotterdam. 


a, 477 ; | | 
#"ENNODIUS (Macxvs FELIX) biſhop of Pavia in 


taly, and an eminent writer, was deſcended from an illu- 


age, he was reduced to very r-ceſſitous circumſtances, but re- 
trieved his affairs by marrying a young lady of great fortune 
and quality. He enjoyed for ſome time all the pleaſures and 
advantages which his wealth could procure him ; but after- 
wards reſolved upon a more ſtrict courſe of life. He entered 
into holy orders, with the conſent of his lady, who likewiſe 
betook herſelf to a religious life. He was ordained deacon by 
Epiphanius, biſhop of Pavia, with whom he lived in the moſt 
__ Inviolable friendſhip. His application to divinity did not di- 
vert him from proſecuting, at his leiſure:hours the ſtudies, of 
poetry and oratory, in which he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf from 


his youth; and his writings gained him a very each reputa- 


tion. Upon the death of Epiphanius, he appears to have been 
elected one of the deacons of the Roman church; and, in the 
year 503, having preſented to the ſynod of Rome an apology 
for the council there, which had abſolved pope Symmachus 
the year before, it was ordered to be inſerted among the acts 
of the ſynod. He was advanced to the biſhopric of Pavia 
about the year 511, and was appointed to negotiate an union 
between the eaſtern and the weſtern churches; for which pur- 
poſe he took two journies into the Eaſt, the former in 515, 
with Fortunatus, biſhop of Catanæa; the latter in 517, with 
Peregrinus, biſhop of Miſenum. Though he did not ſucceed 
in theſe negotiations, he ſhewed his prudence and reſolution 
in the management of them. For the emperor Anaſtaſius, 
having in vain uſed his utmoſt efforts to deceive or corrupt him, 


after other inſtances of ill treatment, ordered him to be put on 


board an old ſhip; and, forbidding him to land in any part of 
Greece, expoſed him to manifeſt danger. However, he ar- 
rived fafe in Italy; and, returning to Padua, died there, not 
long after, in Auguſt 521. | | 
His works are not voluminous. They were all publiſhed 
by Andrew Schottus at Tournay 1610, in 8vo; and by James 
Sirmond at Paris 1611, in 8vo, with notes, explaining the 
names and titles of the perſons mentioned by Ennodius, and 
con- 
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containing a great many obſervations very uſeful for illuſtra- 
ting the hiſtory of that age. Ennodius's works are likewiſe 
printed with emendations and illuftrations, at the end of the 
firſt volume of father Sirmond's works, publiſhed at Paris in 
1696; and, from that edition, at Venice, 1729, in folio. 
Dupin obſerves, that there is a conſiderable warmth and live- 
lineſs of imagination in the writings of Ennodius; but that 
his ſtile is obſcure, and his manner of reaſoning far from 
exact. | 


ENT (Georct) a _—_ ingenious and eminent phyſician, 
was born at Sandwich in Kent, upon the 6th of November 
1604; and, after regularly going through a courſe of claſſical 


325 


inſtruction, was ſent to Sidney-college in Cambridge. He Wood's 


aſterwards travelled into foreign countries, and was made a 
doctor of phyſic at Padua. After his return home, he became 


eminent for his practice; during the times of the uſurpation, 


was choſen fellow, and afterwards preſident of the college of 
phyſicians ; and at length had the honour of knighthood con- 


ferred upon him by king Charles II. He died at London upon 


the 13th*of October 1689, and was buried in the church of 
St. Laurence in the Jewry. He was extremely intimate with 
the famous dr. William Hanse, whom he learnedly defended 
in a piece, entitled, Apologia pro circulatione ſanguinis con- 
tra Æmilium Pariſanum, and printed at London in the year 
1641 in 8vo. Ten years after, he prevailed with dr. Harvey 


to conſent to the publication of his Exercitationes de gene- 


ratione animalium; which himſelf took the care of, and pre- 
ſented to the preſident and fellows of the college of phyſicians 
in a moſt ſenſible, polite, and elegant dedication. He pub- 
liſhed alſo Animadverſiones in Malachie Thruſtoni M. D. 
diatribam de reſpirationis uſu primario. Lond. 1679, 8vo : 
before which, ſays mr. Wood, is his picture in a long pe- 


ruke. In doe para, x07 tranſactions, number 194, ann. 2 


1691. are fir 


the author of more things : but they had not come to 
knowledge. | | 


EPHREM (Sr.) an ancient Chriſtian writer of the 


fourth century, was a native of Edeſſa, according to ſome; or, 
as others ſay, of Niſibe in Syria; and was born under the 
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. emperor Conſtantine. He embraced a monaſtic life from his 
Nov. Bibl. earlieſt years, and in a ſhort time was choſen ſuperior to a 


Clef. Edeſſa, and prieſt at Cæſarea in Cappadocia by St. Baſil, who 
is alſo ſaid to have taught him Greek ; but theſe two laſt cir- 
cumſtances are queſtionable, ſince ſome accounts ſay, that he 
did not underſtand Greek, and that he died a deacon. He 
might have been a biſhop, and would not : for Sozomen relates, 
that when the people had choſen him, and ſought him in order 
to have him ordained to that function, he ran into the market- 
place, and pretended to be mad. Upon this he was let alone, 


Hit. eecleſ. place, he there continued till another was choſen. He wrote 
lib. iii. c. 16. 4 great number of books, all in the Syriac language: but a 
great part of them is ſaid to have been tranſlated in his life- 
time. Photius tells us, that he wrote above a thouſand ora- 
Biblioth, tions, and that himſelf had ſeen forty-nine of his ſermons : and 
Cod. 196. Sozomen obſerves, that he compoſed three hundred thouſand 
verſes. His works were ſo highly eſteemed, that rhey were 
Hieronym. Publicly read in the churches after the Scriptures. Sozomen ob- 
de viris il- ſerves, that his. works were ſo remarkable for the beauty and 
— cap. dignity of ſtile, as well as for the ſublimity of ſentiments, that 
. theſe excellencies did not diſappear even in their tranſlations: 
and St. Jerom aſſures us, that in reading the tranſlation of St. 
=! Ephrem's treatiſe of the Holy Ghoſt,” he plainly ſaw the 
| farts} Vivacity of the author's genius. After ſeveral editions of his 
Lone 451117715, Wworks, a beautiful one was printed at Oxford in 1708, in 
POR 77 folio. Gregory Nyſſen, in his panegyrick on this father, is 
ge acleHery Copious with regard to the merit of his writings, and his 
1 p attachments to the orthodox faith. St. Ephrem had an ex- 
ALLA, CA, treme averſion to the hereſies of Sabellius, Arius, and Apolli- 
| "4 / narius; the laſt of whom, as Gregory relates, he treated in a 
eee. , very extraordinary manner: Apollinarius having written two 
| >< books, in which he had collected all the arguments in defence 
d . „of his own opinion, and having entruſted them with a lady, 
42 A <= st. Ephrem borrowed theſe books, under the pretence of being 
| LE r/0an Apollinarian ; but, before he returned them, he glewed all 
f rd. their leaves together. The lady, ſeeing the outſide. of the 
14 books to be the ſame as before, and not diſcovering that any 
F 4217 - thing had been done to them, returned them to Apollinarius 
L to be ufed in a public conference he was going to have with 
a Catholic: but he, not being able to open his books, was 
obliged to retire in diſgrace, : Eh, 
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as ſuppoſed to be really ſo; and eſcaping into ſome retired 
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EPICHARMUS. 


St. Ephrem was a man of the greateſt ſeverity of morals, 


and fo ſtrict an obſerver of chaſtity, that he avoided the fight 


of women. Sozomen tells us, that a certain woman of diſſo- 
lute character, either on purpoſe to tempt him, or elſe being 
hired to it by others, met him on purpoſe in a narrow paſſage, 


and ſtared him full and earneſtly in the face. St. Ephrem re- 
buked her ſharply for this, and bid her look down on the 
ground. But the woman ſaid, Why ſhould I do fo, ſince 


« [ am not made out of the earth, but of thee ! It is more 


« reaſonable, that thou ſhould'ſ look upon the ground, from 
« which thou had'ſt thy original, but that I ſhould look upon 
c thee, from whom I was procreated.“ St. Ephrem, won=- 


dering at the woman, wrote a boek upon this converſation, 
which the moſt learned of the Syrians eſteemed one of the 
beſt of his performances. He was alſo a man of moſt exem- 
plary charity, of which the following inſtance is related by 
Sozomen: Edeſſa having been long afflicted with a famine, 
he quitted his cell ; and applying himſelf to the rich men, ex- 
poſtulated ſeverely with them, for ſuffering the poor to ſtarve, 
while they covetouſly kept their riches hoarded up. He read 
them a religious lecture upon the ſubject, which affected them 


fo _— that they became regardleſs of their riches : * but 


% we do not know, ſaid they, whom to truſt with the diſtri- 


«© bution of them, ſince almoſt every man is greedy of gain, 


and makes a merchandiſe and advantage to himſelf upon 
< ſuch occaſions.” St. Ephrem aſked them, what they 
thought of him” ? They replied, that they eſteemed him a 
man of great integrity, as he was univerſally thought to be. 
« For your ſakes therefore, ſaid he, I will. undertake this 
« work”: and ſo receiving their money, he cauſed three 
hundred beds to be provided and laid in the publick portico's, 
and took care of thoſe who were ſick through the famine. 
And thus he continued to do, till the famine ceafing, he re- 
turned to his cell, where he applied himſelf again to his ſtu- 
dies, and died not long after. | 

His death happened upon the 1ſt of February in the year 


378, under the emperor Valens. Upon his death-bed he ex- 


horted the monks, who were about him, to remember him 
in their prayers; forbad them to preſerve his cloaths as relics; 


and ordered his body to be interred without the leaſt funeral | 


pomp, or any monument erected to him. 


EP IC HARMUS, an anciewt poet and philoſopher, 
was born in the iſland of Coos, = carried, as Diogenes Laers 
- 4 tius 
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= EPICTETUS. 
| tius tells us, into Sicily, when he was but three months old, 


firſt to Megan, and afterwards to Syracuſe ; which may wel! 
enough juſtify Horace and others in calling him a Sicilian, 


Digg. Laert. He had the honour of being taught by Pythagoras himſelf ; 


. and he and Phormus are ſaid to have invented comedy in Sy- 


racuſe, though others have pretended to the glory of that diſ- 


five, plays; but his works have been ſo long loſt, that even 


_— Px their character is ſcarcely on record. Only Horace has pre- 
co beit ſerved the memory of one of his excellencies, by commending 
5 9 Plautus for imitating it; and that is, the keeping his ſubject 


Won fe 


always in view, and following the intrigue yery cloſely : 


Plautus ad exemplum Siculi properare Epicharmi, &c. 
| ; 1d. ie Kpit+ 3-58. 


: Beſides his numerous comedies, he wrote a great many trea- 
Hiſt. nat. tiſes in philoſophy and medicine. Ariſtotle, as Pliny tells us, 
lib, vil, c. 5 thought, that Epicharmus added the letters © and X to the 

Greek alphabet, though others aſcribe: them to Palamedes. 
He died aged go years, according to Laertius ; or 97, as Lu- 
cian aſſerts. Laertius has preſerved four verſes, inſcribed on 
one of his ftatues, which ſhew the high eſteem antiquity had 
of his worth. Theſe are the: : 


The ftarry train as far as Phoebus drowns, 
And ancient Ocean his unequal ſons : 

80 Beyond mankind, we'll Epicharmus own, 

* On whom juſt Syracuſe beſtow d the crown.“ 


EPICTETUS, a celebrated philoſopher of antiquity, 


was born near the end of Nero's reign, as is commonly ſup- 

poſed, at Hierapolis in Phrygia; and was a ſlave of Epaphro- 

Fabric. bibi, ditus, a freedman of Nero's, and one of his guards. Under 
rec. t i. the dominion of this maſter, he paſſed the firſt part of his life; 
nor is it clear, at what time and by what means he obtained 

his liberty. Thus much we are aſſured of, that, upon an 

edict of Domitian for baniſhing all philoſophers from Rome 

and Italy, about the year of Chriſt 94, he withdrew to Nico- 

Aul. Gellius, polis, a city of Epirus; and his being included under that 
7 F% © 2+ prohibition, in the quality of a philoſopher, is a manifeſt proof, 
that he was a freedman. It has generally been thought, that 

after his retreat he never returned any more to Rome, but 

paſſed the remainder of his life at Nicopolis; and this opinion 

| | | | | 9 
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is grounded upon Arrian's often ſaying, that thoſe diſcourſes, 
of which his book conſiſts, were made and delivered in that 
city. However, it is not ſafe to embrace it intirely; for 


Spartian tells us, that the emperor Hadrian was very intimate In vit. Adri- 


with Epictetus, which cannot well be conceived, if the latter“ 
had been conſtantly reſident, from the time of Domitian's 
edict, in a place ſo remote as Nicopolis. It does not certainly 
appear, whether or not he was ever married : but, as there is 
not ſufficient authority for affirming, ſo neither is there enough 
for denying it. For Arrian, in ſeveral paſſages, takes notice 
of Epictetus's averſion to the Epicureans, upon this. provoca- 
tion particularly, that they ſpoke in prejudice of marriage.' 
But, married or ſingle, it is highly probable that he had no 
children: for, beſides that no author mentions him to have 
had any, that repartee of Demonax in Lucian intimates that 
he had none: who, when Epictetus adviſed him to marry and 
leave children, replied pleaſantly, «+ with all my heart, pro- 


« vided you will give me one of your daughters.” It is un- Lucian, in 


queſtionable however, that he lived in extreme poverty :- for 
how liberal ſoever Spartian hath been in commendation of Ha- 
drian's generoſity towards poets, orators, philoſophers, ma- 
thematicians, and maſters of ſcience of any kind, though at 
the ſame time no man living took more delight in rallying 
them than he; yet we have no grounds to believe, that either 
the emperor or any of his ſucceſſors, who profeſſed ſo much 
eſteem and veneration for Epictetus, beſtowed upon him ſo 
much as might ſet him above even extreme poverty. The 
reaſon of this probably was his obſtinate contempt of riches, 
which would not ſuffer any favours of that kind to be faſtened 
upon him. And this appeared by his manner of living at 
Rome, in a little cottage, without ſo much as a door to it, 
no attendants but one old woman, and no furniture but an 
earthen lamp ; to the light of which we owe thoſe beautiful 
and divine thoughts, of which Arrian hath preſerved ſome 
noble remains. This lamp was purchaſed for about a hun- 
dred pounds, after his death, by a perſon whom Lucian ridi- 
cules for it, as hoping to acquire the wiſdom of Epictetus by 
ſtudying over it. We have no account that can be depended 
on, either of what diſtemper, or about what time, Epictetus 
died. Suidas tells us, that he lived to the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius; and Themiſtius aſſerts, that he was highly eſteemed 
by that prince as well as his predeceſſor. But this account is 
rejected by many, though all agree, that he lived to a conſide- 


fable age, | 
„ Epictetus, 
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= cs) inan Epictetus, though a philoſopher, was a man of great hu- 
„ airmility and modeſty, which was moſt eminent in his own prac- 
el, cu. G. tice, as well as in his recommendation of it to others. Hence 
Ae 4 cbm, he uſed to ſay, that there is no need of adorning a man's houſe 
„Vith rich hangings or paintings; for the moſt graceful furni- 
ee. is temperance and modeſty, which are laſting ornaments, 
and will never be the worſe for wearing. All ambition and 
men, Vvain-glory he deteſted; and as no man did more good, or 
Se a. lived better than he did, ſo no man was more ſollicitous to con- 
22 1 FA ceal it. If, ſays he, you have fo far maſtered your appe- 
Fal les, d tite, as to have brought your body to coarſe fare, and to be 
| well contented with mere neceſſaries, do not glory in your 
< abſtemious way of living. If you drink nothing but water, 
„ proclaim not your own ſobriety upon every occaſton ; or, 
« if you would inure yourſelf to hardſhip, do it for your own 
4 benefit, and not to attract the admiration of the people. 
Let vain-glorious fools make their trials as public as they 
can; but know, that all affectations of this kind are utterly 
Stanhope's © unworthy of a philoſopher.” Another proof of his freedom 
1 from vanity is this, that, although no perſon of his time was 
75. better qualified to become an author, yet he left nothing of his 
own compoſing behind him. Suidas indeed tells us, that he 
wrote a great many books; juſt as much, ſays Fabricius, as 
Pythagoras and Socrates, whom all allow to have wrote none. 
Nothing is certainly more juſtly valued than Epictetus's Enchi- 
ridion, or Manual of the — philoſophy; but, if Arrian bad 
not collected it from his maſter's mouth, and tranſmitted it, to- 
_ gether with his commentary upon it, down to poſterity, it is 
poſſible that the very name of Epictetus might not now be 
| known. | | | 

He was a great lover of neatneſs; and often uſed to ſay, 
that he had much rather ſee one of his ſcholars come to him 
well-dreſſed and curled, and had more hopes of ſuch a one's 
improvement, than of one whoſe hair was greaſy, and his ha- 
Arrian, lib. bit flovenly. He had an ill perſon, and was weak and lame, 
iv, c. 11. as we learn from theſe lines, which are quoted by Gellius, 

and are thought by ſome to have been written by himſelf : 


. 


4 Altho' by birth a flave, in body lame, 
In fortune poor, yet dear to heaven I am.” 


Aul. Gell. I. ii. c. 18. 


The meanneſs of his fortune however did not affect the great- 
neſs of his foul. Prodigious things are related of his 3 
us 
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| tinued it with greater violence, ſaid, with a ſmile, and with- 
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thus, while he was a ſlave to Epaphroditus, his maſter one 
day took a frolic to wrench his leg. Epictetus obſerving the 
brute delighted with ſo barbarous a pleaſure, and that he con- 


out any appearance of paſſion, “ if you go on, you will cer- 

cc _"_ break my leg :” and when his leg was broke, “did 

cc not I tell you, fir, that it would be ſo?” This ftory is re- origen con- 
lated by Celſus the Epicurean, who takes occaſion from it to tra Celſ. L 
exto] the conſtancy of Epictetus above that of Chriſt. „ 

He all along profeſſed the Stoic philoſophy, which was of e Arc / 
all others the moſt ſevere and exalted; and no man among the — 
ancients was more expert at reducing the rigour of their the 
maxims and precepts into practice. For though he was one of“ 97? Yu 7 
the laſt, who formally applied himſelf to the rules of this ſect, SEN 7 ͥ—d,œ d 

et he was one of its greateſt ornaments; and conformed him- 75-2 a. 
ſelf ſtrictly, both in his diſcourſe and behaviour, to the manner, C 1 


of Socrates, Zeno, and Diogenes. Fancy and fortune, the „ A 
two things by which mankind are governed, were what he. 
l . u ad. 


waged continual war againſt. This was his method of talk- 4 
ing about fancy : * What is the whole Iliad of Homer, ſays 4 2 | 
« he, but a ſucceſſion of moſt unreaſonable humours ? Paris 7 id, hh 
«© took a fancy to carry off Menelaus's wife, and Helena to 2 F Lo 
“go away with him. Now, if her huſband had been ſo pru- ” a, Corridor, 
« dent as to account the loſs of ſuch a wife — 1 „ & au SY 
Ce liverance than an affliction, the whole jeſt had been ſpoiled, %, 4Z/,;,e. | 
« and we had had neither Iliad nor Odylee. But, from 137 ” 2 
being as extravagantly humourſome and fanciful as the reſt, / ee ad 
ehe followed wars and tumults, the ſlaughter of innocent men A -* Gece NE 
& without number, and the ſubverſion of ſeveral ancient. ci- 
« ties.” Fortune he uſed to compare to a woman of quality, Arrian, fb. 
who proſtitutes herſelf to ſervants. He intirely renounced all i. c. 2282. 
the delights which gratify the ſenſes, to devote himſelf ſolely e . . 
to the nobler ſatisfactions of the ſoul, | Jul 469 wi 
But that which ſeems to be the peculiar glory of Epictetus, ak | 
is, that, of all the ancient philoſophers, he made the neareſt we tl 7 
approaches to the true Chriſtian morality, and entertained 4-7 i 
more juſt and becoming notions concerning the nature and /. Gr A 0 
providence of God, than any who were not enlightened by 2 , s. 
the goſpel. His doctrines were, in truth, ſo agreeable to i 
ours, that St. Auguſtine, notwithſtanding his violent preju- 
dices againſt the generality of the heathen ſages, ſpeaks of him 
with great reſpect, and honours him with the character of an 
exceedingly wiſe and good man, Another excellence, peculiar 
to hjmlſelf, is, that he admitted all the ſeverity of the 3 
| | without 
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without taking in any of their ſourneſs. He has nothing of the 
inſolence, ſo uſual with that ſect, of making their romantic 
wiſe man equal with God. He rejected their chimerical and 
impracticable perfections; ſo that he reformed Stoiciſm, as 
well as profeſſed it. And, beſides his vindicating the immor- 
tality of the ſoul as ſtrenuouſly as Seneca or any Stoic of them 
all, he declared openly againſt ſelf- murder; the lawfulneſs of 
which was maintained by the reſt of his ſect. 

Arrian, his diſciple, wrote a large account of his life and 
death, which is loſt. His commentaries and the enchiridion 
have been often publiſhed, and tranſlated into almoſt every 
language. A tranſlation of them into Engliſh has appeared 
this very year 1758 at London, done by the learned miſs Car- 
ter, daughter of the reverend dr. Carter of Deal in Kent. 
Simplicius was alſo a celebrated commentator upon Epictetus, 
of whom we ſhall ſpeak under his article. 


 EPICURUS, one of the greateſt philoſophers of his age, 
was born at Gargettus in Attica, in the 3d year of the rogth 
Laertius, Olympiad ; that is, about the year 340 before Chriſt. From 
* the place of his birth, we find him often called, by ancient au- 
= i thors, the Gargettic author, the Gargettic old man,” 
; and fimply, the Gargettian.” His father Neocles, and his 
mother Chzreſtrata, were among thoſe inhabitants of Attica, 
whom the Athenians ſent into the ifle of Samos. This was 
the occaſion of Epicurus's paſſing his childhood in that iſland ; 
and he did not return to Athens, till he was eighteen years of 
age. His maſters are ſaid to have been various ; and there is 
much uncertainty about them. Cicero, Plutarch, Empiricus, 
and others, have repreſented Epicurus as accuſtomed to boaſt, 
that he never had any maſter ; but was his own teacher, and 
attained philoſophy by his own wit and induſtry. "They men- 
tion this indeed, with a view of diſparaging him ; yet it will 
eaſily be granted, that he diſcovered many great and uſeful 
truths by the ſtrength of his own parts. He did not fix at 
Athens upon his firlt return thither ; for, at the age of twenty- 
three, he went to his father, who dwelt at Colophon; and 
from thence to ſeveral other places, before he ſettled himſelf at 
Athens. This he did in the 36th or 37th year of his age, 
and “ diſcourſed a while, ſays Laertius, of philoſophy in pub- 
* lic with others, but afterwards eſtabliſhed a ſe& of his 
C own.” Admiring, as he did, the doctrine of Democritus, 
he profeſſed himſelf at firſt a Democritian ; but — | 
8 8 | . when 
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when he had made alterations in the ſyſtem of that philoſopher, 
his followers were called, from him, Epicureans. 

Whereas other profeſſors of ſects made choice of particular 
places in Athens, as, the Academy, the Lyceum, and the 
like, Epicurus purchaſed a very pleaſant garden, where he 
lived with his friends in great tranquillity, and taught philoſo- 
phy to a great number of diſciples. They lived all in com- 
mon with their maſter; and a better regulated ſociety had ne- 
ver been ſeen. Lo be convinced of this, only read the follow- 
ing paſſage in Tully : „* Epicurus ſays that, of all things 


„ which wiſdom has provided for the happineſs of life, nothing 


« js more excellent and more agreeable than friendſhip. Nor 


« did he confirm this by words alone, but much more by his 


« life and manners. The greatneſs of which behaviour is 
« abundantly confirmed by the fabulous ſtories of the an- 
« cients; in the infinite number and variety of which, fetched 
« from the remoteſt antiquity, there are ſcarce three pair of 
« friends to be met with from Theſeus down to Oreſtes. But 
« what large aſſemblies of friends, and how ſtrictly united in 
« mutual love, did Epicurus entertain in one little houſe-? 
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« which harmony is at this day kept up by the Epicureans.” De finibus, 
He wrote a prodigious number of books. Laertius, ſpeaking * i c. 20. 


of the philoſophers who have written the moſt, places Chry- 
ſippus in the firſt rank, and Epicurus in the ſecond. This, 
in his preface; but, in his tenth book, he ſays abſolutely and 
without reſerve, that, of all authors, Epicurus is the man who 
has written the moſt : „ His works, continues he, amount 
to three hundred volumes, which contain nothing but what 
« is his own; for he borrows the words of no author, nor 
« makes a quotation from any body. But as to Chryſippus, 
& who would not ſuffer himſelf to be ſurpaſſed by Epicurus in 
« the number of his compoſitions, he did nothing but heap 
ce quotation upon quotation : ſo that, if what he cited had been 
« taken away from him, his writings would have been redu- 
« ced nearly to blank paper.” Epicurus's books have been 
loſt long ago: ſo that, beſides ſome few compendiums and 
titles preſerved by Laertius, and ſome fragments ſcattered up 
and down among ſeveral writers, there 1s not: any thing of 


them remaining. 


Epicurus lived all his days, unmarried, at Athens; dividing 
his time between converſing with his friends, reading lectures 
to his pupils, and compoling ſyſtems and treatiſes : and, being 
grown old, made, as the cuſtom was, his will, which is pre- 
lerved intire by Laertius. He died in great pain of a — | 

© 
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of urine, with ſingular patience and conſtancy, in the ſecond 
year of the 127th Olympiad, when he had juſt entered on the 
0 year of his age. It is remarkable, that, being near death, 
e wrote the following epiſtle, preſerved by Laertius, to one 
of his friends: Having led a moſt happy life, and now be- 


„ ing about to die, we write this to you. We are ſeized 


« with the ſtrangury and dyſentery beyond expreſſion : but all 
« our pains and troubles ariſing from hence are abundantly 
«© compenſated by the pleaſure we have in reflecting upon our 
c diſcourſes and inventions. But do thou, as becomes the 
4 good-will thou haſt had from thy youth towards me and 
c philoſophy, take care of the children of Metrodorus.” The 
reſpect which his followers preſerved for his memory, is almoſt 
incredible. His ſchool was never divided, but his doctrine 
perpetually followed as an oracle. The ſect of Epicurus, 


5 fays a conſiderable perſon, reſembles ſome real republic; 


cc which, intirely free from all ſedition, is governed by one 
„ common mind and will. This diſcipline they have formerly 


< followed, and do follow even now; fo that, it is probable, 


c they will continue the ſame for the future. But, among 
< the Stoics, factions have ariſen ; which, being begun b 
c their heads, have been continued down to this time.” 1 
is, methinks, no ſmall circumſtance in favour of theſe philoſo- 
phers, that they ſhould enjoy profound peace and tranquillity, 
while all the other ſects were full of quarrels. and miſunder- 
ſtandings. As they paid this reſpect to his doctrine, ſo they 
paid no leſs to his perſon. They placed his picture every- 
where : they kept his birth-day even in Pliny's time; and ob- 
ſerved the month he was born in as a continued feſtival. In a 
word, as long as learning flouriſhed in Greece, and Rome was 
1 from the incurſions of Barbarians, the memory of 
picurus continued freſh, and his ſchool and diſcipline in high 


vogue. 

| — revived the atomical ſyſtem, which Leucippus had 
invented; and brought it, by his authority, into high repute. 
He has been univerſally condemned for what he taught con- 
cerning the nature of the Gods; whom he is ſuppoſed to have 
denied in his heart, though he owned them with his mouth, 
for the ſake of avoiding the puniſhment, nich he would in- 
fallibly have ſuffered, if he had attempted to overthrow the 
worſhip of them. What gives reaſon to ſuppoſe this of him, 
is, that he reduced the divine nature to a ſtate of perfect in- 
action, deprived it of the government of the wad; and did 


not acknowledge it to be the caule of this univerſe. Now 
| = ; made 
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made Tully 155 re tollit, oratione relinquit, Deos, <* he has De Nat. 


« owned the 
he adds, that he made this formal confeſſion with his mouth: 
invidize deteſtandz gratia, “for the ſake of avoiding the po- 
« pular odium.” As to his doctrine, that the happineſs of 
man conſiſts in pleaſure, though it has occaſioned ſome effects 
which have diſcredited his ſect, yet, if it be rightly interpre- 
ted, it is certainly very reaſonable ; for it amounts to nothing 
more, than that the happineſs of man conſiſts in his being at 
eaſe, and in feeling pleaſure, or, generally, in being con- 
tented. Could we aſk Epicurus, where this eaſe and content- 
ment muſt be found, he would not ſay, in good eating, drink- 
ing, or in commerce with women, but in ſobriety, tem- 
perance, and the checking of tumultuous and diſorderly paſ- 
ſions, which deprive the foul of her ſtate of happineſs; that 
is, the ſoft and quiet acquieſcence in her condition. Theſe 
were the pleaſures wherein Epicurus made the happineſs of 
man to conſiſt. But people exclaimed againſt the word PLE a- 
SURE ; thoſe who were corrupted already, made an ill uſe of it; 
the enemies of his ſect took advantage of it; and fo the name 
of an Epicurean became odious. All this however is acciden- 
tal to the doctrine, and hinders not, but Epicurus may have 
philoſophized in a very ſolid manner. 

It is probable that he did ſo, becauſe it is certain that he 
lived in a moſt exemplary manner himſelf, and conformably 
to the rules of philoſophical wiſdom and frugality. Calumnies 
indeed have been ſpread againſt the morals of this philoſopher. 


rods in words, but denied them in reality :” and Deor. l. i. 


He has been repreſented as a glutton, a lewd fellow, a Sarda- 


napalus; and becauſe, according to the cuſtom of thoſe days, 
he admitted ſome women who loved philoſophy into the num- 
ber of his diſciples, his ſchool has been repreſented as a down- 
right brothel. It has been reported, that the courtezan Leon- 


tium, though ſhe attended this philoſopher's lectures, had not 


diſcontinued her former trade; and that ſhe ſerved the whole 


ſociety with her perſon, and Epicurus in particular. But all 


this has been ſolidly confuted by the incomparable Gaſſendi, 
in the ſeventh book of his De vita & moribus Epicuri: where 
he has laboured with extreme diligence to collect whatever 
could be found cohherning the doctrine and perſon of this phi- 
loſopher in the writings of the ancients, and to reduce the 
ſame into a complete ſyſtem. It may perhaps be wondered, 
that Epicurus, having practiſed ſuch excellent morals, ſhould 
have fallen into an infamy, which has rendered his ſe& and 
memory odious for many ages: but it muſt be — 

| at 
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that he was contemporary with Zeno, the founder of the 
Stoios; and that his competition with this famous philoſopher 
muſt neceſſarily have produced ill conſequences of this nature. 
The Stoics profeſſed a great ſeverity in their morals : and to 
contend with them was almoſt as dangerous, art that time, as 
it is at all times to be at variance with bigots. They intereſted 
religion, in their quarrel : they raiſed fears, leſt the youth 
ſhould be perverted ; and they alarmed all good men. Their 
accuſations found credit; for the people are eaſily perſuaded, 
that true zeal and auſtere maxims always go together. All 
which conſidered, it muſt not be thought ſtrange, if, by dint 
of defamation, pious frauds, forged letters, and ſuch like arts, 
they made diſadvantageous impreſſions of Epicurus, which 
laſted a long time. | 

Again : Je was eaſy to give an ill ſenſe to the doctrines of 
Epicurus, and to fright honeſt people with the term of PLEA- 
SURE, which he made uſe of. If, when they had ſpoken of 
it, they had at the ſame time added his explications, no-body 
would have been alarmed : but all the explications, which 
were favourable to him, were carefully removed, and kept 
from the knowledge of the vulgar. Beſides, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, there were ſome Epicureans who made an ill 
uſe of his doctrine. They did not debauch themſelves indeed 
De vita bea- in his ſchool; but they had the cunning to ſhelter their diſor- 
ta, c. vi. ders under the authority of ſo great a name. This Seneca, 
though a Stoic, has the candor to own : © They are not, 
c fays he, inſtigated by Epicurus to riot; but, already ad- 
« dicted to vices, they hide their debaucheries in the boſom 
<« of philoſophy, and run to thoſe lectures where they hear 
c pleaſure is recommended. Nor do they conſider how tem- 
e perate and abſtemious, for ſuch J take it to be, the pleaſure 
« of Epicurus is; but fly to the bare name, ſeeking ſome pro- 
ce tection and cover for their luſts.” Gaflendi has admirably 
unfolded all this, and ſhewn how ſeveral great men, hurried 
away with the torrent, have, from age to age, followed the 


eftabliſhed prejudices, without examining things to the bot- 


tom. He mentions Cicero, Plutarch, and Galen, in particu- 
lar : he mentions alſo ſome fathers of the church. Gregory 
Nazianzen however was not under this error, for he owns the 
morals of Epicurus to be very ſtrict; and ſeveral others have 
owned the ſame. EL a 

If ever we have had reaſon to know, that time at length 
does juſtice to oppreſſed innocence, it is with regard to Epicu- 


rus: for there have riſen ſo many illuſtrious defenders. of his 
| morals, 
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morals, both practical and ſpeculative, that, at preſent, none 
but obſtinate or ignorant people judge ill of either. Gaſſendi 


obſerves, that, as ſoon as polite learning began to revive in 
the fifteenth century, ſeveral able men ſpoke in behalf of Epi- 


curus; who, during ſo many ages of barbarity, had been op- 


preſſed under a load of prejudices. He names Philelphus, 
Alexander ab Alexandro, Cælius Rhodiginus, Volaterranus, 
Joannes Franciſcus Picus, Erycius Puteanus; and he might 
have added to theſe Laurentius Valla. The famous don Fran- 
ciſco de Quevedo publiſhed an apology for this philoſopher at 
Madrid, in the year 1635. In France, La Mothe le Voyer 
and Sorbiere have acted the ſame thing: but nothing has been 
written in any country, or in any age, in defence of Epicurus, 
which can equal the performance of Gaſſendi. What he has 
compoſed on that ſubject is a maſter- piece; the moſt curious 
and judicious collection that can be ſeen, and diſpoſed in the 
cleareſt and moſt regular method. Laſtly, our countryman 
ſir William Temple, ſo famous for his embaſſies and fine wri- 
tings, has declared himſelf in Epicurus's favour with very ſin- 
gular addreſs. 
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De vita & 

moribus E- 
picuri, lib. 
Vil, C. 7. 


See his 
M iſcellas 


nies. 


It would be wrong to conclude the account of this philoſo- 


pher, without obſerving one particularity relating to him; 
which is, that, as famous as he has been ſince his death, he 
was not very much ſo before. Seneca, ſpeaking of ſeveral great 
men, wno had not juſtice done them in their own age, forgets 
not Epicurus; 4 How many, ſays he, have there been, 
« whoſe merits were not publicly known, till themſelves were 
« no more? How many have become famous after their 
death, who were not ſo during their lives? You fee how 
much Epicurus is admired, not only by the more learned, 
but even by the ignorant multitude, 'T his man was un- 
„known at Athens, in whoſe neighbourhood he had, as it 
were, concealed himſelf. Having outlived his friend Me- 
e trodorns many years, in a certain epiſtle, where he affec- 
« tionately commemorates the friendſhip which had ſubſiſted 
between them, he concludes with ſaying, that it had not 
been the leaſt prejudice to himſelf and Metrodorus, amidſt 
© fo much good fortune, that they had been not only un- 
„Known, but almoſt unheard of in Greece. Was he not 
ce therefore found out after he had ceaſed to be? Did not his 


© doctrine ſhine forth? Metrodorus likewiſe, in a certain 


cc epiſtle, makes the ſame confeſſion, that himſelf and Epieu- 


& rus had not ſhone out in due luſtre, but that both of them 
% ſhould one day be highly and freely honoured by thoſe ws 
VoI. IV. 6 8 f. ould 
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© ſhould tread in their footſteps.” A father of the churen 


will bear witneſs, that Metrodorus did not feed himſelf with 
vain hopes, when he imagined, that the ſect of his friend Epi- 
curus would make more noiſe in future ages, than it did du- 
ring their lives. It is Lactantius, and his words are theſe : 
Epicuri diſciplina celebrior ſemper fuit, quam cæterorum: 
that is, „The ſect of Epicurus has always been more flouriſh- 


ing than any other.” 


 EPIMENIDES, an ancient poet and philoſopher, was 


born at Gnoſſus in Crete; and has always been acknowledged 


a Cretan, though, contrary to the cuſtom of his country, he 
wore his hair long. Some ſay, he did this becauſe he was 
aſhamed of his country, and would not be taken for a Cretan; 
and indeed he does not ſeem to have had a high opinion of his 
countrymen, if that verſe cited by St. Paul be, as it is gene- 
rally believed to be, his: The Cretans are always lyars, 
e evil beaſts, ſlow bellies.” Many wonderful things are re- 
lated of him; and his reputation was ſo great all over Greece, 
that he was there eſteemed a favourite of the gods. The 
Athenians, being afflicted with a plague, and commanded by 
the oracle to make a ſolemn luſtration of the city, ſent Nicias, 
the ſon of Niceratus, with a ſhip to Crete, to defire Epimeni- 
des to come unto them. He accepted their invitation, and 


accompanying the meſſengers to Athens in the 46th Olym- 


piad, performed the luſtration of the city; and the plague 
ceaſed. Here he contracted an acquaintance with Solon, 
whom he privately inſtructed in the proper methods for the re- 
gulation of the Athenian commonwealth. Standing one day 
to look on the haven Munychia, he faid to thoſe that were 


1. 1 3 We . OS bo 
140 gage. about him, „How blind is man in future things? for, if the 


« Athenians did but foreſee, what a miſchief this will be to 


£1 their city, they would demolith it with their very teeth, ra- 
i LA Ariqee ther than let it ſtand.” About 250 years after, Antipater 
confirmed his judgment, by placing a Macedonian garriſon in 


thoſe invincible works; and the ſaying of Epimenides, being 
on record and known, made him paſs for a prophet among the 
ancients. Having finiſhed his buſineſs at Athens, the citizens 
offered him many valuable preſents and high honours, and 
appointed a ſhip to carry him back to Crete; but he returned 
their preſents, and would not accept of any thing, but a little 
branch of the ſacred olive, preſerved in the citadel; and deſired 
the Athenian people to enter into an alliance with the Gnol- 


fans. Flaving obtained this, he returned to Crete, where he 
| died 
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died ſoon after, aged 157 years; or, as the Cretans, con- 
ſiſtently with their character, pretended, 299, 

He was a great poet, and wrote many things in verſe, He 

wrote 5000 verſes on “ the genealogy of the gods; 6500 on 

& the building of the ſhip Argos, and Jaſon's expedition to 

% Colchos;” and 4000 concerning Minos and Rhadaman- 

« thus.” He wrote alſo in proſe * concerning ſacrifices and 

the commonwealth of Crete.” St. Jerom likewiſe mentions 

his book of oracles and reſponſes.” The Lacedemonians In Epiſt. ad 
procured his body, and preſerved it among them upon the ad- From 1 
vice of an oracle; and Plutarch tells us, in his Life of Solon, 
that he was accounted the ſeventh wiſe man by thoſe who 


would not admit Periander into the number. 


EPIPHANIUS, an ancient Chriſtian writer, was born 
about the year 332, at Beſanducan, a village of Paleſtine. Dupia, Bibl. 


His parents are ſaid by dr. Cave to have been Jews; but * ow 


others are of opinion, that there is no ground for this Hiſt. Lite- 
ſuſpicion, ſince Sozomen affirms, that “ from his earlieſt rar. 
& youth he was educated under the moſt excellent monks, 


© upon which account he continued a very confiderable time 


« in Egypt.” It is certain, that, while he was a youth, he Hiſt. eccleſ. 
went into Egypt, where he fell into the converſation of the l. vi. c. 32, 
Gnoſtics, who had almoſt engaged him in their party; but he 
ſoon withdrew himſelf from thoſe heretics, and, returning to 
his own country, put himſelf for ſome time under the diſci- 
pline of Hilarion, the father of the monks of Paleſtine. He 
afterwards founded a monaſtery near the village where he was 
born, and preſided over it. About the year 367, he was 
elected biſhop of Salamis, afterwards called Conftantia, the 
metropolis of the iſle of Cyprus, where he raiſed himſelf a 
great reputation by his writings and his piety. In the year 
382, he was ſent for to Rome by the imperial letters, in order 
to determine the cauſe of Paulinus concerning the ſee of An- 
tioch. In 391, a conteſt aroſe between him and John biſhop 
of Jeruſalem. Epiphanius accufed John of holding the errors 
of Origen; and, going to Paleſtine, ordained Paulinian, bro- 
ther of St. Jerom, deacon and prieſt, in a monaſtery which 
did not belong to his juriſdiction. John immediately com- 
plained of this action of Epiphanius, as contrary to the canons 
and diſcipline of the church. Epiphanius defended what he 
had done in a letter to John, This diſpute irritated their 
minds ſtill more, which were already incenſed upon the ſub- 


ject of Origen ; and both of them endeavoured to engage 


Theophilus of Alexandria in their party, "That biſhop, who 
6 5 ; | 2 2 | | ſeemed 
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ſeemed at firſt to favour. the biſhop of Jeruſalem, declared at 


laſt againſt Origen ; condemned his books in a council held 
in 299; and perſecuted all the monks who were ſuſpected of 
regarding his memory. Theſe monks, retiring to Conſtantino- 
ple, were very kindly received there by St. John Chryſoſtom; 
which highly exaſperated Theophilus, who, from that time, 
concerved a violent hatred to Chryſoſtom. In the mean time 
Theophilus informed Epiphanius of what he had done againſt 
Origen, and exhorted him to do do the fame: upon which 
Epiphanius, in 401, called a council in the iſle of Cyprus, 
got the reading of Origen's writings to be prohibited, and 
wrote to Chryſoſtom to do the ſame. Chryſoſtom not appro- 
ving this propoſal, Epiphanius went to Conſtantinople, at the 
perſuaſion of Theophilus, in order to get the decree of the 
council of Cyprus executed. When he arrived there, he would 
not have any converſation with Chryſoſtom, but uſed his ut- 
moſt efforts to engage the biſhops, who were then in that 
city, to approve of the judgment of the council of Cyprus 
againſt Origen. Not ſucceeding in this, he reſolved to go the 


next day to the church of the apoſtles, and condemn there 


publicly all the books of Origen, and thoſe who defended 
them: but as he was in the church, Chryſoſtom informed 
him, by his deacon Serapion, that he was going to do a thing 
contrary to the laws of the church, and which might expole 
him to danger, as it would probably raiſe ſome ſedition. This 
conſideration ſtopped Epiphanius, who yet was fo inflamed 
againſt Origen, that, when the empreſs Eudoxia recom- 


mended to his prayers the young Theodoſius, who was dan- 


gerouſly ill, he anſwered, that © the prince her ſon ſhould not 
« die, if ſhe would but avoid the converſation of Dioſcorides, 
and other defenders of Origen.” The empreſs, ſurprized 
at this anſwer, ſent him word, that, „if God ſhould think 
proper to take away her ſon, ſhe would ſubmit to his will; 
„that he might take him away, as he had given him; but 
& that it was not in the power of Epiphanius to raiſe him 
& from the dead, ſince he had lately ſuffered his own arch- 
« deacon to die.“ Epiphanius's heat was a little abated, 
when he had diſcourſed with Ammonius and his. companions, 
whom Theophilus had baniſhed for adhering to Origen's 
opinions; for theſe monks gave him to underſtand, that rhey 
did not maintain an heretical doctrine, and that he had con- 
demned them in too precipitate a manner. At laſt he refolved 
to return to Cyprus; and, for a farewel to St. Chryſoſtom, 
he faid, I hope you will not die a biſhop :” to _—_ the 
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latter replied, “ I hope you will never return to your own 
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« country” Both theſe things came to paſs; for St. Chry- Sozomen, 
ſoſtom was depoſed from his biſhopric, and Epiphanius died J. viii, c. 15, 
at ſea about the year 403. His works were printed in Greek 
at Baſil 1544 in folio, and had afterwards a Latin tranſlation 
made to them, which has frequently been reprinted. At laſt 
Petavius undertook a new edition of them, together with a 
new Latin tranſlation, which he publiſhed at Paris 1622, | 
with the Greek text reviſed and corrected by two manuſcripts. . » . 4 oy | 
This edition is in two volumes folio, at the end of which are “ 4 "A 
the animadverſions of Petavius, which are rather diſſertations | 
upon ſeveral points of criticiſm and chronology, than notes to 
explain the text of his author. This edition was reprinted at 
Cologne 1682 in two volumes folio. 

Epiphanius was learned in the Hebrew, Syriac, Egyptian, 
Greek, and Latin tongues ;z which makes Jerome call him 
HotzyAwzlog, a man of five tongues”. He was very con- Apol. x ade. 
verſant in eccleſiaſtical antiquities, on which account he is Ruffin, 
chiefly regarded. Monſieur Daille ſtyles him “ a good and 
holy man, but obſerves, that he was very little converſant 
in the arts either of rhetoric or grammar, as appeareth ſuf- 


_ «+ hiciently out of all his writings; where you ſhall often find 


him failing, not only in the clearneſs of his expreſſions, and 

the courſe and fit contrivance of his periods, but alſo even 

in the order and method, which is the true light of all 

« diſcourſe : which defects muſt neceſſarily be the cauſe of 

much obſcurity in very many places, as indeed is much 

*« complained of by the interpreters of this father”, The Nreatiſe 
tame writer afterwards obſerves, that, „ as Epiphanius was concerning 
of a very good, honeſt, and plain nature, but a little too 3 uſe 
* credulous, and withal very eager and fierce in maintaining Dong tk 
« whatſoever he thought was right and true; ſo he hath the 1, ch. 5. 
more eaſily been induced both to receive and deliver things 

for ſolid, which yet are not ſo; and to ſtand ſtifly in the 
<« defending of them, after he had once embraced the ſame . Ibid. book 
Scaliger is very ſevere upon our author, calling him & an ig- ii, ch. 4. 
* norant man, who knew nothing of Greek or Hebrew; 

* who, without any judgment, was ſollicitous to collect every 

thing; and who abounds in falſities. We have, ſays he, a 

< treaſure of antiquities in him; for he had good books, which 

* he ſometimes tranſcribes to very good purpoſe : but when 

* he advances any thing of his own, it is wretchedly per- 

* formed ”, Photius tells us, that his ſtyle is very mean and Scaligerana, 
negligent; and Dupin obſerves, that it has neither beauty nor p. 701, Ge- 
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elevation, but is low, rough, and unconnected; that he had 
a great extent of reading and erudition, but no judgment nor 
juſtneſs of thought; that he often uſes falſe reaſons to confute 
heretics; that he was very credulous, inaccurate, and fre- 
quently miſtaken in important points of hiſtory ; that he paid 
too ready a regard to ſpurious memoirs and uncertain reports; 
in ſhort, that he had great zeal and piety, but little conduct 
and policy. e | 


EPISCOPIUS (Sruox) a man of moſt uncom- 

mon parts and learning, and the chief ſupport of the Arminian 

ſect, was deſcended from a reputable Proteſtant family, and 
2 born at Amſterdam in the year 1583. Having a numerous 
'urcellei > 5 ; 3 d 
præfat. in fraternity, and his parents not being very rich, it was doubtcd 
oper. Epiſ- for ſome time, whether he ſhould be brought up to learning; 
5 Hegel but, appearing to have a ſtrong propenſity that way, it was, 
—Epiſcopti at the inſtigation of friends, at length conſerited to. After he 
vita a Phi- had gone through the Latin ſchools at Amſterdam, he went to 
1 ſtudy at Leyden in the year 1602. His father died of the 
n plague in 1602, and his mother in 1604; neither of which 
* --- -  Calamities however retarded his ſtudies in the leaſt. He was 
admitted maſter of arts in the year 1606, and from thence- 

forward applied himſelf wholly to the ſtudy of divinity. He 


made ſo great a progreſs in it, that he was judged in a fhort 


time worthy of the miniſtry. ' The magiſtrates of Amſterdam 


wiſhed he might be promoted to it; but he met with ſeveral 
difficulties in his way, becauie, during the violent controverſy 
between Gomarus and Arminius about predeſtination, he de- 
clared for the latter. This made him weary of the univerſity 
of Leyden, and he went to Franeker in the year 1609 ; but 
he did not continue there long, for he found that by diſputing 
too vehemently, he had exaſperated the profeſſor Librandus 
Lubertus, who was a zealous Gomariſt. Arminius was at 
that time labouring under the illneſs, of which at length he 
died; on which account Epiſcopius went to Leyden to make 
him a viſit. He had many conferences with him upon reli- 
gion and the ſtate of the church; and afterwards returning to 
Franeker, had more diſputes with Librandus. His adverſa- 
ries now began to charge him with Socinianiſm ; and this 
profeſſor was ſo bitter againſt him, that he left Franeker, and 
t. | D 
' Here he was ordained in the year 1610, and made miniſter 
of the village of Bleyſwyck, which was dependent upon Rot- 
terdam. He was one of the deputies in the conference held at 


the 
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the Hague in the year 1611, before the ſtates of Holland, be- 


tween ſix Anti-Remonſtrants and fix Remonſtrant miniſters ; 


and here he diſplayed his wit and learning to the greateſt ad- 
vantage. In the year 1612, he was choſen divinity-profeſſor 
at Leyden, in the room of Gomarus, who had voluntarily re- 
ſigned; and, what is remarkable, he lived in peace with Po- 
lyander his colleague, though they held contrary opinions about 
predeſtination. The functions of his poſt and his private ſtu- 
dies were a light burden to him, compared with the difficulties 


he had to ſuſtain, on account of the Arminian controverſy; 


which, though it begun in the univerſities, ſoon after flew to 
the pulpits, and was now got among the people. All was in 
an uproar and confuſion ; and, during this conteſt, none 
were more expoſed to the curſes of the populace, than Epiſ- 
copius and the moſt eminent men of the Arminian party, be- 
cauſe they were looked upon as the firſt cauſe of theſe diſtur- 
bances. The ſecond year of his profeflorſhip at Leyden, he 
was abuſed at Amſterdam at church and in the ſtreet ; becauſe, 
being godfather to one of his nieces, he had taken upon him 
to reply to the miniſter who officiated. The miniſter aſked 
him, whether the doctrine of the church there was not the 


true and perfect doctrine of falvation ? Epiſcopius, inſtead of 


anſwering this queſtion by a bow, the uſual ſign of approba- 
tion, began to ſay ſomething in order to ſhew, that he ad- 
mitted it only with certain limitations. Upon this the mini- 
{ter flew into a paſſion, and called him a preſumptuous young 
man ; the people immediately took fire ; and Epiſcopius, who 
was loaded with opprobrious language both in the church and 
in the ſtreet, narrowly eſcaped being beaten and ſtoned to 
death. The reaſon which induced Epiſcopius to explain him- 
{elf on this occaſion, was, becauſe one of his party, having 
before anſwered VEs in the like caſe, was publickly reproached 


in the ſtreets, as having deſerted the doctrine of the Remon- 
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ſtrants. This firſt danger was ſoon followed by another. A Limborch, 


with an iron bar in his hand, and ran after him, crying, 
„Stop the Arminian, the diſturber of the church“: and 
Epiſcopius would certainly have been knocked down by this 
brute, if people had not intervened, while he made his eſcape. 
Curcellzus alſo relates, that, on the 19th of February 1617, 
the houſe of Epiſcopius's eldeſt brother was plundered by the 
mob at Amſterdam, under this falſe pretence, that a great 
many Arminians uſed to meet there to hear ſermons. But 


theſe are the unavoidable conſequences of theological contro- 
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verſies, when they get among the people, and when a prin- 
ciple of moderation does not reftrain them, as it always ſhould 
do, within the walls of the univerſities. 

In the year 1614, Epiſcopius began his comment upon the 
firſt epiſtle of St. John, which gave occaſion to various ru- 
mours, all of them tending to prove him a Socinian. The 
_ after, taking the opportunity of the vacation, he went to 

aris, for the ſake of ſeeing that city: which journey occa- 
ſioned him no ſmall trouble. For he was no fooner returned 
home, than his adverſaries publiſhed, that he had had ſecret 
conferences with father Cotton, in order to concert the ruin of 
the Proteſtant church and the united-provinces ; that he 
avoided all converſation with Peter du Moulin, minitter at 
Paris; or, as others ſay, that the latter declined ail confe- 
rence with him, ſeeing him ſo intimate with the enemies of 
his country and of the Proteſtant religion. Falſe and ground- 
leſs as theſe reports were, it coſt Epiſcopius fome pains to re- 
fute them. The ſtates of Holland having invited Epiſcopius 
to come to the ſynod of Dort, that he might take his place in 


that aſſembly, as well as the other profeſſors of the feven uni- 


ted provinces, he was one of the firſt that went thither, and 
was accompanied by ſome Remonſtrant miniſters. But the 


| ſynod would not ſuffer them to fit in that aſſembly as judges, 


nor admit them but as perſons ſummoned to appear. They 
were obliged to ſubmit, and appeared before the ſynod. Epiſ- 
copius made a ſpeech, in which he declared, that they were all 
ready to enter into a conference with the fynod ; but was an- 
iwered, that the ſynod did not meet to confer, but to judge. 
They excepted againſt the ſynod, and refuſed to ſubmit to the 
order made by that aſſembly: which was, that the Remon- 
ſtrants ſhould neither explain nor maintain their opinions, but 
as far as the ſynod ſhould judge it neceſſary. Upon their re- 
fuſing to ſubmit to this order, they were expelled the ſynod ; 
and meaſures were taken to judge them by their writings. 
They defended their cauſe with the pen ; and it was Epiſcopius 
that compoſed moſt of the pieces they prefented on this occa- 
fion, and which were publiſhed ſome time after. The ſynod 
depoſed them from their functions; and becauſe they refuſed 
to ſubſcribe a writing, which contained a promiſe not to per- 
form privately any of their miniſterial functions, they were 
baniſhed out of the territories of the commonwealth. 
Epiſcopius and his brethren were banithed in the year 1618, 
and took up their reſidence at Antwerp ; as thinking them- 
{elves there in the beſt ſituation to take care of their 1 
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and of their families. Epiſcopius was not ſo much taken up 
with the affairs of his own party, but he found time to write 
againſt the church of Rome, in defence of thoſe truths, which 
all the Proteſtants in general maintain. When the war be- 
tween the Spaniards and the United-provinces began again in 
the year 1621, he went to France; and there laboured by his 
writings, as much as lay in his power, to ſtrengthen and com- 
tort his brethren. He not only compoſed, in common with 
his brethren, „ A confeſſion of faith ” ; he not only publiſhed 
toon after his * Antidote againſt the canons of the ſynod of 
« Dort ”, but he alſo diſputed with great ſtrength of argument 
againſt Peter Wadingus, a Jeſuit ; who treated him very kindly, 
and taking an advantage of the difficulties he ſaw him under, 
endeavoured to perſuade him to enter into the pale of his 
church. The times being grown more favourable, he return- 
ed into Holland in the year 1626; and was made a miniſter 
of the church of the Remonſtrants at Rotterdam. He married 


the year after, but never had any children by his wife, who 


died in the year 1641, of a retention of urine, In the year 
1634, he removed to Amſterdam, being choſen rector of the 
college, which thoſe of his ſect had founded there. He con- 
tinued in that poſt till his death, which was preceded by a 
| tedious and gradual declenſion. In Auguſt 1640, hiring a 


veſſel, he went with his wife to Rotterdam: but after noon, 


while he was yet upon his voyage, a fever ſeized him; and, 
to add to his indiſpoſition, about evening came on ſuch a ſtorm 
of thunder and rain, as had not been known for many years. 
All theſe hindrances made them arrive ſo late at Rotterdam, 
that the gates of the city were ſhut : and the long time he 
was obliged to wait, before he could get them opened, in- 
creaſed his diſorder ſo much, that he was confined to his bed 
for the four following months. He recovered ; yet perceived 
the effects of this illneſs, in the ſtone and other complaints, as 
long as he lived. He died upon the 4th of April 1643, of the 
fame illneſs which had killed his wife, viz. a retention of urine; 
having loſt his ſight ſome weeks before. Limborch tells us, 
that the moon was under an eclipſe at the hour of Epiicopius's 
death; which ſome conſidered as a fit emblem of the church, 
which was then deprived of a great deal of light, by the diſ- 
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appearing of ſuch a luminary as Epiſcopius. He tells us alſo, Limborch, 
that Epiſcopius's friends and relations had ſome medals ſtruck, p- 320. 


with the images of truth and liberty upon them, in remem- 
brance of him, who had been a moſt ſtrenuous aſſertor of both. 
Ne did not always write with that moderation, which becomes 


the 


EI. 
the patience and humility of a Chriſtian; and though his 


friends have brought ſeveral ſtrong reaſons to vindicate him 
upon this head, yet it would have been better, if he had not 
wanted them. | 

It would be endleſs to collect the prodigious elogiums, 
which great and learned men have beſtowed upon Epiſcopius : 
one however we cannot omit, becauſe it comes, where we 
ſhould leaſt expect it to have come, from an eminent member 
and ornament of the church of Rome: I cannot forbear 
„ obſerving in this place,” it is father Mabillon who ſpeaks, 
in his treatiſe of ſtudies proper for them that live in monaſteries; 
I cannot forbear obſerving, that if ſome paſſages had been 
left out of Epiſcopius's theological Inſtitutions, which Gro- 
ce tius eſteemed ſo much, that he carried them with him 
„ wherever he went, they might have been very uſeful in the 
„ ſtudy of divinity. This work is divided into four books; 
„ the method of which is quite different from that which is 
„generally followed. His ſtyle is beautiful, and his manner 
of treating his ſubjects anſwers his ſtyle perfectly well; nor 
& would the time ſpent in reading of it be loſt, if it was cor- 
„ rected with regard to ſome paſſages, in which the author 
< ſpeaks againſt the Roman-catholics, and in favour of his 
<. own ſet.” It can hardly be. conceived, what regard the 
Arminians have had to Epiſcopius, and how careful they have 
ever been to preſerve his reputation from the attacks that have 
been made upon it: fo careful, that in the year 1690 they en- 
gaged one of their profeſſors publickly to accuſe mr. Jurieu of 
calumny, becauſe he had ſpoken evil of Epiſcopius. This 
profeſſor was the celebrated mr. Le Clerc at Amſterdam, who, 
by order of his ſuperiors, publiſhed a letter directed to mr. 
Jurieu; in which he obſerves, that “they, who have dipped 
c into Epiſcopius's works, and are acquainted with the ſo- 
ce ciety of the Remonſtrants, have no occaſion to ſee them 
& vindicated. And as for thoſe who have not read that 
« author, and never converſed with any of the Remonſtrants, 
<« if they were ſo unjuſt as to judge only by mr. Jurieu's ac- 
cuſations, they would not deſerve, that one ſhould take the 
c leaſt trouble to undeceive them; for it would ſhew, that 
<< they had not the leaſt notion of common equity, and were 
„too ſtupid to hearken to any vindication. But then we are 
* perſuaded, adds he, that there is not one perſon in the 
« United-provinces, or any where elſe, that is diſpoſed to be- 
$ Jeve this accuſer upon his bare word. It is not therefore 
„ with a deſign to undeceive the public, that mr. Le Clerc 


wh 
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cc rects this letter to mr. Jurieu, but to endeavour to reclaim 9 
c him, if that is poſſible, and to perſuade him to beg pardon | as 
&« of God, for the ſin he has committed, by {landering his = 
« neighbours in ſo odious a manner. One thing e 
| « ſome —_— that he will glorify God after reading this let- 
c ter; and that is, that there ſeems to be in what he has | 
ce ſaid much more inconſiderate zeal and infatuation, than ar- ö 
ce tifice and premeditated malice. For, after all, to charge i 
<« without the leaſt argument a celebrated author, whoſe ; 
C works are in the hands of all the world, with maintaining 
opinions which he expreſly explodes, and which have no Fi 
«© neceſſary connexion with his principles, is not a proper me- 480 
„ thod to convince any of his readers.” | } 
After this preamble, mr. Le Clerc enters upon the matter in lt 
hand. Lou charge Epiſcopius with two crimes, ſays he: 
<« the firſt is his being a Socinian ; the ſecond, his being an 
enemy to the Chriſtian religion.” Mr. Le Clerc confutes th 
the firſt of theſe accuſations, by referring to ſeveral parts of = 
Epiſcopius's works, where he explodes the doctrine of the So- * 
cinians; and afterwards finds it no difficult taſk to anſwer the hi 3 
ſecond, becauſe Epiſcopius's life and writings evidently ſhew, 1 
that he was a virtuous and conſcientious man, and very zea- (i 
lous for the Chriſtian religion. Mr. Le Clerc refers us to a i 
paſſage in Epiſcopius's a in which the truth of the | 
Chriſtian religion “ is proved, ſays he, in ſo clear and ſtrong f 
« a manner, that we might hope there would not remain any 
„ infidels in the world, if they would all duly weigh and con- 
5 fider his arguments. And yet you ſtile him, fir, an enemy 
c of Chriſtianity ; though it does not in the leaft appear, 
<< that you have either read his works or examined his life. 
«© There is indeed nothing but the diſorder of your mind, oc- 
c caſioned by your blind zeal, and which has been long ago 
<« obſerved in you, that can make me ſay, O LorD, FoORGIVE 
„ HIM; for in reality vo KNOW NOT WHAT YOU DO. 
& You could not chuſe a better method to paſs in the world, 
« for a man little acquainted with the duties of Chriſtianity 
and even of civil fociet{, than by writing as you have done. 
None but a few filly women laden with fins, who go to 
hear ſermons without underſtanding a word of them, no 
« more than they do of the Goſpel, will ſuffer themſelves to 
ebe impoſed upon by your artifices.” | 1 
Epiſcopius's works make two volumes in folio. Thoſe 9 4 
contained in the firſt volume were publiſhed in his life-time: e ) i 
the ſecond are poſthumous, Epiſcopius leſt the care of them |, , 1 
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to Francis a Limborch, who married the daughter of Robert 


Epiſcopius, our author's brother; and Limborch gave them to 
Curcellzus to publiſh, who prefixed a preface containing an 


account of Epiſcopius. This Francis a Limborch was the 
father of Philip a Limborch, who wrote the life of Epiſcopius : 


to which we have frequently referred, in the courſe of this 
article. 5 


ERASMUS (DrsipRrus) a great reftorer of letters 


in the 15th and 16th centuries, and one of the moſt illuſtrious 
men that ever lived, was born at Rotterdam upon the 28th of 
October 1467. His father Gerard, who was of the town of 
'Tergou in that neighbourhood, fell in love with Margaret the 


daughter of one Peter, a phyſician of Levenbergen ; and after 


Ia vita ſua. promiſes of marriage, as Eraſmus himſelf hints, uſed her as a 


Vie d' E- 

raſme, par 
m. de Bu- 
rigni, t. i. 
p. 2. Paris 
1757 


wife, though the nuptial ceremonies were not yet performed. 
From this amorous intercourſe Gerard had a fon, whom 


Eraſmus calls Antony, in a letter to Lambert Grunnius, ſecre- 


tary of pope Julius II; and whoſe death in another letter he 
tells us he bore better, than he did the death of his friend Fro- 
benius. About two years after, Margaret proved with child 
again; and then Gerard's father and brethren, for he was the 
youngeſt of ten children, beginning to be uneaſy at his violent 
attachment to this miſtreſs, (for we muſt not call her a wife, 
though, as the ſaying is, ſhe was married before God) re- 
ſolved to make an eccleſiaſtic of him. Gerard, aware of this, 
ſecretly withdrew into Italy, and went to Rome: he left how- 
ever a letter behind him, in which he bid his relations a final 
farewel; and aſſured them, that they ſhould never ſee his 
face more, while they continued in thoſe reſolutions. At 
Rome he maintained himſelf decently by tranſcribing ancient 


authors: for it ſeems, he had the pen of a ready writer; and 


printing being not yet invented, or at leaſt not commonly 
uſed, it was no unprofitable employment. In the mean time 
Margaret, far advanced in her pregnancy, was conveyed to 
Rotterdam to lie in privately ; and was there delivered of 
Eraſmus. He took bis name from this city, and always called 
himſelf Roterodamus ; though, as the excellent Engliſh writer 
of his life intimates, he ſhould rather have ſaid Roterodamius, 


Jortin's life or Roterodamenſis. The city however was not in the leaft 
cf Eraſmus, offended at the inaccuracy, but made proper returns of grati- 


P» Is 


tude to a name, by which ſhe was ſo much ennobled ; and 
perpetuated her acknowledgments by inſcriptions, and medals, 
and by a ſtatue erected and placed near the principal church. 


Ge- 
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Geerard's relations, a long time ignorant what was become 
of him, at laſt diſcovered that he was at Rome; and now re- 
ſolved to attempt, by ſtratagem, what they could not effect by 
ſollicitation and importunity. They ſent him word therefore, 
that his beloved Margaret was dead; and he, good man! a 
dupe to this lying meſſage, laid the ſuppoſed misfortune fo 
ſorely to heart, that, out of pure deſpair and extremity of 
grief, he determined to leave the world, and become a prieſt. 
He was extremely ſurprized, upon his return to Tergou, 
which happened ſoon after, to find Margaret alive, whoſe 
death he had been lamenting ſo bitterly : however, he ſtuck 
| cloſe to his eccleſiaſtical engagements; and though he al- 
ways retained the tendereſt affection for her, yet never more 
lived with her in any other manner, than what was allowable 
by the laws of his profeſſion. She alſo obſerved on her part 
the ſtricteſt celibacy ever after; being reſolved, as ſhe could 
not have Gerard, never to think of any other man. During 
the abſence of his father, Eraſmus was under the care and 
management of his grandmother, Gerard's mother Catharine. 
He was called Gerard, after his father; and afterwards took 
the name of Deſiderius, which in Latin, and the ſuxname 
of Eraſmus, in Greek, ſignify much the ſame as Ge- 
rard among the Hollanders : that is, * amabilis, or amiable.” 
Beatus Rhenanus tells us, how he lamented in his old age, 


that he had not called himſelf Eraſmius, inſtead of Eraſmus, 


as there would have been more grammatical exactneſs in it; 
but we think he might have ſpared his grief, as there always 
occur in the life of the happieſt man ſo many things of much 
greater conſequence to grieve for; not a few of which, as we 
ſhall ſee, Eraſmus himſelf experienced. | 

As ſoon as Gerard was ſettled in his own country again, 
he applied himſelf with all imaginable care to the education of 
Eraſmus ; whom he was determined to bring up to letters, 
though in low repute at that time, becauſe he diſcovered in 
him, early, a very uncommon capacity. There prevails in- 
deed a notion in Holland that Eraſmus was at firſt of fo 
heavy and flow an underſtanding, that it was many years be- 
fore they could make him learn any thing ; and this, they 
think, appears from a paſſage in the Life written by himlſelf, 
where he ſays, that „ in his firſt years he made but little 
<« progreſs in thoſe unpleaſant ſtudies, for which he was not 


© born: in literis illis inamoenis, quibus non natus erat.” In vita ſa 


But, as mr. Bayle obſerves, theſe literæ inamcenz, theſe un- 


pleaſant ſtudies, cannot with any propriety mean learning 
| in 
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In vita 
Eraſmi. 
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ER ASME. 


E R ASM Us. 


in general (for which he was ſingularly born, if ever man was) 


but muſt be underſtood of muſic perhaps, or ſome ſuch exer- 
ciſe of a ſinging- boy: which may probably be the true way of 
interpreting the words, ſince Eraſmus, in his firſt years, was 
a choriſter in the cathedral church of Utrecht. When he was 
nine years old, he was ſent to Daventer in Gelderland, at that 
time one of the beſt ſchools in the Netherlands, and the moſt 
free from the barbarouſneſs of the age; and here his parts very 
ſoon ſhone out. He apprehended in an inſtant whatever was 
taught him, and retained it ſo perfectly, that he infinitely ſur- 
paſſed all his companions. Beatus Rhenanus tells us, that 


John Sintheimus, one of the beſt maſters in the college of Da- 


venter, was ſo well ſatisfied with Eraſmus's progreſs, and ſo 
thoroughly convinced of his great abilities, as to have foretold 
what afterwards came to paſs, that ©* he would ſome time 
& prove the envy and wonder of all Germany.” His memory 
is ſaid to have been fo prodigious, that he was able to ſay all 
Terence and Horace by heart. We muſt not forget to ob- 
ſerve, that pope Adrian VI. was his ſchoolfellow; and ever 
after his friend, and encourager of his ſtudies. Fs 
When Eraſmus was ſent to Daventer, his mother went to 
live there; for ſhe was very tender of him, and had a. mind to 
be near him, that ſhe might ſee and take care of him. She 


died of the plague there about four years after; and Gerard 


was ſo afflicted with the loſs of her, that he ſurvived her but a 
thort time. It does not appear that either of them much ex- 
ceeded the 4oth year of their age; and they both left behind 
them very good characters. Gerard is {aid to have poſſeſſed a 
great ſhare of that gaiety, wit, and humour, which after- 
wards ſhone forth with ſo much luſtre in Eraſmus : and, for 
Margaret, ſhe was reckoned a very good fort of woman, who, 
bating the irregularity of having illegitimate children, was in 
every reſpect blameleſs, and, as Bayle obſerves, might have 
faid with Dido in Virgil, | 


« Huic uni forſan potui ſuccumbere culpæ. 


4 This only error ſtains my ſpotleſs life. 


« This fault of hers, continues he, very different from that 
« of a common proſtitute, produced fo excellent a perſon, 
« that, if ſhe had lived long enough to ſee the abilities and the 


merit of her ſon, ſhe would have had more reaſon to have 
- | | “ boaſted 
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« boaſted of her failings, than the mother of Peter Lombard, 
« of Gratian, and of Comeſtor, is ſaid to have done: for 
« twenty ſuch authors, put together, are not worth one half of BaylesDict. 
% Eraſmus, ER ASME, 
Eraſmus was immediately removed from Daventer to Tergou, 
the plague being in the very houſe where he lodged ; and now, 
about fourteen years of age, was left intirely to the care of 
guardians, who uſed him very ill. Gerard's ſubſtance was 
nothing conſiderable, yet enough to have educated his chil- 
dren in a decent handſome way, if the guardians had been 
faithful to their truſt. Eraſmus was of an age to be ſent to an 
univerſity ; but this the guardians had no great reliſh for. 
Their intention was to force him into a monaſtery, that the 
might poſſeſs his patrimony ; and they feared, that an — 
ſity might create in him a diſguſt to that way of life. The 
chief in this plot was one Peter Winkell, a ſchoolmaſter of 
Gouda; to whom there is a very ingenious epiſtle of Eraſmus 
extant, wherein he expoſtulates with him for his ill manage- 
ment and behaviour. They ſent him firſt to a convent of Eraſmi ope- 
friars at Bolduc in Brabant; where he lived, or rather, as he 1. = uy 
expreſſes it, loſt three years of his life, having an utter aver- — 2 
ſion to a monaſtic life. Then he was ſent to another religious Lugd. 1506. 
houſe at Sion near Delft; and afterwards, no effect towards In vita ſua. 
changing his reſolutions having been wrought upon him at 
Sion, to a third, namely, Stein near Tergou. Here, unable 
as it were to ſuſtain the conflict any longer with his guardians 
and their agents, he was at length overcome, and entered 
among the regular canons there, in the year 1486. Though 
great civilities were ſhewn to Eraſmus upon his entrance into 
this convent, and great condeſcenſions made to his particular 
humour, in diſpenſing with the laws and ceremonies required 
of him; yet he had a deſign of leaving it, before he made his 
profeſſion ; but the reſtleſs contrivances of his guardians, and 
particularly the ill ſtate of his affairs, got the better of his in- 
clinattons, and he was at length induced to make it. -A mo- 
naſtery, as monaſteries then were, and ſuch as Eraſmus after- 
wards deſcribed them, devoid of all good learning and ſound 
religion, muſt needs be an irkſome place to one of his turn ; 
at Stein however it was no ſmall comfort to him to find a 
young man of parts, who had the ſame taſte for letters as him- 
ſelf, and who afterwards diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a collection 
of elegant poems, which he publiſhed under the title of 
% Dearum Sylva.” This was William Herman of Tergou, 
with whom he contracted a moſt intimate friendſhip, which 
| | con- 
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continue d after his departure from Stein; and accordingly we 


Epiſt. i & ii, 


Scalig. epiſt. 
xv. Arnold. 
Ferron. 


find, among his letters, ſome that were written to Herman. 
The two earlieſt letters, which are extant, of Eraſmus, were 
written from this monaſtery of Stein to Cornelius Aurotinus, 
a prieſt of 'Tergou ; in which he defends with great zeal the 
celebrated: Laurentius Valla, againſt the contemptuous treat- 
ment of Aurotinus. | 

Eraſmus's enemies, and, among the reſt, Julius Scaliger, 
have pretended, that he led a very debauched life, during his 
ſtay in this convent ; to which his friends have replied, that 
no nun was ever chaſter. But there is a moderation in all 
things, if men would obſerve it ; and if his enemies have af- 
fected to hurt him, by making him worſe than he was, his 
friends have done him no ſervice, by making 
he makes himſelf. It is evident from ſeveral acknowledg- 
ments of his own, that he did not ſpend his younger days fo 
regularly, as never to have offended in point of chaſtity : and 
we may learn it from the following extract of a letter, written 
when he was turned of fifty years of age ; in which he has deſcri- 
bed the temper and manners of his youth. When I was 
young, ſays he, I uſed to take meat and drink, as if it had 
been ſo much phyſic; and I have often lamented, that we 
could not live without it. I never was a flave to Venus: 
Indeed I had not time, by reaſon of the laborious courſe of 


„ ſtudy I was engaged in. And, if ever J had the misfortunc 


Epiſt. 661 0 


Epiſt. viii, 
in append, | 


< to be caught in her ſnares, age has freed me from thein long 
< ago, and, on that account, is the more agreeable to me. 
« As to ambitious thoughts, or defires of preferment, I had 
<< always an averſion to them; of which, to ſay the truth, I 
<« a little repent. I ſhould have courted ſuch a portion of 


< temporal goods, as would afterwards have been ſufficient to 


& ſecure me from contempt. But then I did not dream of 
there being ſuch brutes in human ſhape, as I have ſince 
found; who are capable of deſpiſing a man for a modera- 
tion and contentedneſs of mind, and for not greedily catch- 
<« ing at every thing which offers.“ In another letter to fa- 


ther Servatius, he owns, that, “ in his youth, he had a pro- 


C penſity to very great vices ; that, however, the love of mo- 
* ney, or even of fame, had never poſſeſſed him; that, if he 
had not kept himſelf unſpotted from ſenſual pleaſures, he 


„% had not been a ſlave to them; and that, as for gluttony 


and drunkenneſs, he had always an abhorrence of them.” 
Mr. Le Clerc has given an account of a very humourous 
trick which Eraſmus played a young monk, while he was at 
| Stein; 


} 


> him better than 


ERASMUS. 


Stein; but does not mention from whence he had it. There 
was, it ſeems, a pear-tree in the garden of the convent, whoſe 


fruit the ſuperior was extremely fond of, and reſerved intirely 


to himſelf. Eraſmus had taſted theſe pears, and liked them 


ſo well, as to be tempted to ſteal them, which he uſed to do 
early in the morning. The ſuperior, miſſing his pears, reſol- 
ved to watch the tree, and at laſt ſaw a monk climbing up 
into it; but, as it was yet hardly light, waited a little, till he 
could diſcern him more clearly. In the mean time Eraſmus 
had perceived that he was ſeen; and was muſing with himſelf, 
how he ſhould get off undiſcovered. At length he bethought 

himſelf, that they had a monk in the convent who was lame 
and what does he do but, fliding gently down, and carrying 
himſelf off, imitate, as he went, the limp of this unhappy 
monk. The ſuperior, now ſure of the thief, as having diſ- 
covered him by figns not equivocal, took an opportunity, at 
the next meeting, of ſaying abundance of good things upon 
the ſubject of obedience : * which, turning to the fappoſed 
delinquent, he charged him with a moſt flagrant breach of it, 
in ſtealing his pears. The poor monk proteſted his innocence, 
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but in vain. All he could ſay only inflamed his ſuperior the Bibl- uni- 


more; who, in ſpite of his proteſtations, inflicted upon him a 
very ſevere penance, , 

Firafirius however, as merry as he might be upon certain 
occaſions, ' was heartily tired of a convent. Convents were no 
places for him: “ They were, he ſays, places of impiety ra- 
<« ther than of religion, where every thing was done, which a 
% depraved inclination could lead to, under the ſanction and 
* maſk of piety; and where it was hardly poflible for any one 


* to keep himſelf pure and unſpotted.” This account he 


gives of them in a piece De contemptu mundi, or * of the 


<«< contempt of the world,” which he drew up at Stein, when 
he was about twenty 'years of age : and which was the firſt 
thing he ever wrote. At lentgh the happy moment arrived, 
when he was to quit the monaſtery of Stein. Henry a Bergis, 

| biſhop of Cambray, was, it ſeems, preparing at that time for 
Rome, with a view of obtaining a cardinal's hat; and he 
wanted ſomebody with him who could ſpeak and write Latin 
well, Eraſmus's fame not being confined to the cloiſter, he 
pitched upon him ; and applied to the biſhop of Utrecht, as 
well as the prior of the convent, to let him go. They con- 
| ſented ; and Eraſmus went to Cambray. But the-biſhop, ei- 
ther for want of caſh, or becauſe the purchaſing of this honour 
was higher than he choſe to go to, dropped his deſign; and fo 

Vor. IV. A a Eraſmus 


verſell. 
tom, vii. 
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In vita ſua. 


In vita ſua, 
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Eraſmus was difappointed of what he had greatly ſet his heart, 
upon ajourney to Rome. However, as he was got loole from the 


convent, he was reſolved not to wrap himſelf in his cowl any 


more; for which he has been treated by Julius Scaliger and 


others as an apoſtate ; but went, with the leave and under 


the protection of the biſhop, to ſtudy at the univerſity of Paris. 


He was in orders, when he went to Cambray; but was not 


made a prieſt tilt the year 1492, when he was ordained upon 


the 25th of February by the biſhop of Utrecht. 

How he ſpent his time with the biſhop of Cambray, with 
whom he continued ſome years, for it was in the year 1496 
that he left him, we have no account. The biſhop however 
was now. his patron, and apparently very fond of him; and he 
promifed him a penſion to maintain him at Paris, But the 
penſion, as Eraſmus himſelf relates, was never paid him; ſo 
that he was obliged to have recourſe to taking pupils, though a 


noble Engliſh became his pupils, and, among the reſt, Wil- 
liam Blunt, lord Montjoy, who was afterwards his very good 
friend and patron. Eraſmus tells us, that he lived, rather 
than ſtudied, vixit verius quam ſtuduit, at Paris. He had 
indeed a very uncomfortable time of it there. For, his patron 


forgetting the promiſed penſion, he had not only no books to 
carry on his ſtudies, but even wanted the neceſſary comforts. 


and conveniencies of life. He was forced to take up with bad 


lodgings and bad diet, which brought a fit of illneſs upon him, 
and changed his conſtitution ſo much for the worſe, that, from 
a very ſtrong one, it continued ever after weak and tender. 


The plague too was in that city, and had been for many 


years; ſo that he was obliged, after a ſhort ſtay, to leave it, 


without reaping hardly any benefit at all, though the univerſity 


at that time was famous for divinity. Parietes ipſi, ſay he in 


one of his Colloquies, mentem habent theologicam: ego ta- 


men præter corpus peſſimis infectum humoribus, et pediculo- 
rum largiſſimam copiam, nihil illinc extuli. The very walls 
<« pbreathe divinity; yet 1 had the ill luck to bring nothing 
< away from thence, but a body full of humours and plenti- 


“e fully ſtocked with vermin.” (IX rOœIAP A. 


In the beginning of the year 1407, Eraſmus left Paris, und 
returned to Cambray, where he was received kindly enough 
by the biſhop. He ſpent ſome days at Bergis with his friend 


James Battus, by whom he was introduced to the knowledge 


of Anne Borſala, marchioneſs of Vere. This noble lady proved a 


great 


ous ighly diſagreeable to him, purely for ſupport, any 
ob 
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great benefactreſs to Eraſmus; and he afterwards, in gratitude, 


wrote an elogium upon her. Lord Montjoy was alio generous 


towards him, but not ſo generous as his neceflities required; 
as it ſhould feem by his calling him amicum verius guam be- 
nignum, * rather a ſincere friend, than a bountiful patron.” 
This year Eraſmus went over to England for the firſt time, to 
fulfil a promiſe which he had made to his noble diſciple Mont- 


In vita ſua, 


joy. This noble lord, a man of learning, and patron of lear- 


ned men, was never eaſy, it is ſaid, while Eraſmus was in 
England, but when he was in his company. Even, after he 


was married, as Knight relates, he left his family, and went 
to Oxford, purely to proceed in his ſtudies under the direction 


of Eraſmus, He alſo gave him the liberty of his houſe in Lon- 
don, when he was abſent; but a ſurly ſteward, whom Erafſ- 
mus, in a letter to Colet, calls Cerberus, prevented his uſing 
that privilege often. 


Making but a ſhort ſtay in London, he Enight*s 


went to Oxford; where he ſtudied in St. Mary's college, and Life of E- 


became very intimate with all who had any name for litera- 
ture: with Colet, Grocyn, Linacer, William Latimer, fir 
Thomas More, and many others. Under the guidance of 
theſe, he made a conſiderable progreſs in his ſtudies; Colet en- 
gaging him in the ſtudy of divinity, and Grocyn,  Linacer,, 
and Latimer, teaching him Greek. For Greek literature was 
then reviving at Oxford; which occaſioned a ſet of frantic: 
blockheads, who called themſelves Trojans, to form a cabal; 
— like the elder Cato at Rome, te oppoſe it as a dangerous. 
novelty. al . be ns 

Upon his coming to Oxford, he wrote, a Latin ode, for 
he was not altogether without a poetical genius, by way of 
compliment to the college he was placed in; and this made, 
John Sixtine, a Phryſian, who was one of his firſt acquain- 
tance there, obſeryve, what before he thought incredible, 
„that the German wits were not at all inferior to thoſe of 


16. 


raſmus, . 


Italy.“ Eraſmus was highly pleaſed with England, and Kitas. 


with the friends he had acquired there; and we think no En- P. 25 


gliſhman can read the account he gives both of the one and 
the other, in the following letter, without being highly plea- 
ſed too. It is dated from London, December the sth, 1397, 
and written to a friend in Italy; where, he tells him, he 
* himſelf would have been long ago, if his friend and patron. 
< lord Montjoy had not carried him with him to England. 
„But what is it, you will ſay, which takes you ſo N 
6 . If, my friend, I haye any credit at all with 
you, I beg you to believe me, when Jaſſurs jou, that no- 
9990 e thing 
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« thing yet ever pleaſed me ſo much. Here I have found a 


* moſt pleaſant and healthy air: T have found humanity, po- 


< liteneſs, learning; learning not trite and ſuperficial, but 
deep, accurate, ancient Cat and Latin learning; and 
„ withal ſo much of it, that, but for mere curioſity, I have 
no occaſion to viſit Italy. When I hear Colet, I ſeem to 


* hear Plato himſelf. In Grocyn I admire an univerſal com- 


Epiſt. xiv, 


Epiſt. xxix. 


Bibl. choiſ. 
tom. v. p. 
256, 


<<. paſs of learning. Linacer's acuteneſs, depth, and ac- 
„ curacy, are not to be exceeded: nor did nature ever form 
„any thing finer, happier, and better accompliſhed, than 
6 More. It would be endleſs to enumerate all; but it is ſur- 
e prizing to think, how learning flouriſhes in this happy 
„ country.” | | 
Eraſmus left England the latter end of the year 1497, and 
went to Paris; from whence, on account of the plague, he 
immediately paſſed on to Orleans, where he ſpent three months. 
He was very il, while he was there, of a fever, which he had 
had every Lame for five years together; but he tells us, that 
St. Genevieve interceded for his recovery, and obtained it, 
though not without the aſſiſtance of a good phyſician. About 
April 1498, he had finiſned his Adagia. He applied himſelf 
all the while intenſely to the ſtudy of the Greek tongue; and 
he fays that, as ſoon as he could get any money, he would 
firſt buy Greek books, and then cloaths: Statimque ut pecu- 
niam accepero, Græcos primum auctores, deinde veſtes, 
emam. Few ſcholars, ſays Le Clerc, would do the fame ;” 
nor indeed ſhould we think them wiſe, if they did : and if 
Eraſmus had managed his emoluments a little better than, to 
fay the truth, he uſually did, he would not have been under 
the neceſſity, he was at this very time, of folliciting and teaz- 
ing the marchioneſs of Vere and the biſhop of Cambray for 
caſh, when it appears they were both grown weary of ſupply- 
ing him. For the marchioneſs, though ſhe entertained him 
very politely, yet gave him little more than civil words ; for, 
it ſeems, ſhe was ſquandering away her money upon eating 
and drinking monks : and the biſhop ſoon after picked a quar- 
re} with him, upon a pretence that he had ſpoken lightly of 
his kindneſſes. { 
In 1499, Eraſmus took a ſecond journey to England, as we 
collect from a letter of his to fir Thomas More, dated from 
Oxford, October the 28th of that year : but he does not ap- 
pear to have made any confiderable ſtay. In his return he met 
with a terrible misfortune at Dover, which was to be ſtripped 
of all his money, above ſix angels, by a cuſtom-houſe _ 
| | efore 
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before he embarked ; and what increaſed his trouble and vex- 
ation upon this occaſion was, that, when he hoped to have 
it reſtored, he was told, it was ſeized according to law, and 
there was no redreſs for him. Though this affected him 
greatly, yet he did not conceive any reſentment to the coun- 
try; but afterwards, in June 1500, when he publiſhed his 
Adagia at Paris, added to it a panegyric upon England, and 
dedicated the whole to his friend the lord Montjoy ; who, in 
the mean time, had really been the occafion of his loſing his 
money, by not giving him proper directions in regard to the 
laws and uſage of the kingdom. About the middle of this 
year Eraſmus made a journey into Holland; “ where, though 

<< the air he ſays agreed with him, yet the horrid manners of 
< the people, their brutality and gluttony, and their con- 
<< tempt of learning and every thing that tended to civilize 
<« mankind, offended him very highly.” Things however, 
as Le Clerc ſays, have been much altered in this reſpect: 
Holland is become the aſylum of letters, ſince the beginning 
of the ſeventeeth century; and it may be affirmed, that, du- 
ring that age, no country hath furniſned ſo many ſuccours to 
Europe for the advancement of literature. This year alſo he 
publiſhed his piece “ de copia verborum,“ and joined it to 
another piece * de conſcribendis epiſtolis,“ which he had 
written ſome time before at the requeſt of Montjoy. 

Eraſmus had now given many public proofs of his uncom- 
mon abilities and learning, and his fam= was ſpread in all 
probability over a great part of Europe; yet we find by many 
of his letters, that he ſtill continued extremely poor. His 
time was divided between purſuing his ſtudies, and looking 

after his patrons : for, as much as he loved books, there was 
no living without meat, drink, and cloaths. The principal of 
his patrons was Antonius a Bergis, the abbot of St. Bertin, 
to whom he had been lately recommended, and who had re- 
ceived him very graciouſly. This abbot was very fond of 
him, and gave him a letter of recommendation to cardinal 
John de Medicis, afterwards pope Leo X; for Eraſmus had 
profeſſed his intention to go into Italy, with a view of ſtudying 
_ divinity ſome months at Bononia, and of taking a doctor's de- 
gree there; then to viſit Rome in the following year of the 
jubilee; and then to return home, and lead a retired life. 


But in all this project he was diſappointed, for want of thoſe 


meaſures which are neceſſary to ſupport all projects. He ſpent 
2 good part of the year 1501 with the abbot of St. Bertin; and, 
| the year after, we find him at Louvain, where he ſtudied di- 
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VLinity under doctor Adrian Florent, afterwards pope Adrian 
VI. This we learn from his dedication of Arnobius to this 
757 in the year 1522; and alſo from a letter of the pope to 
Eraſmus, where he ſpeaks of the agreeable converſations they 
piſs 632 uſed to have in thoſe hours of ſtudious leiſure. In the year 
639. 1.503, he publiſhed ſeveral little pieces, and amongſt the reſt 
his Enchiridion militis Chriſtiani: which he wrote, he tells 
us, * not for the ſake of ſhewing his eloquence, but to correct 
a yulgar error of thoſe who made religion to conſiſt in 
„ rites and ceremonies, to the neglect of virtue and true 
Epiſt. 102. © piety.“ Hence we may diſcern, that, long before Luther 
appeared, Eraſmus had diſcovered the corruptions and ſuper- 
ſtitions of the church of Rome, and had made ſome attempts 
to reform them. This Enchiridion however, though it is very 
elegantly written, did not ſell upon its firſt publication; but 
in the year 1518, Erafmus prefixed a preface, which highly 
offended. the Hominicing and their clamours againſt it made 

its merit more known. er 775 
# Eraſmus. had now fpent.three years in the hard ſtudy of the 
Greek tongue; which he looked upon as fo neceſſary, that he 
could not fancy himſelf even a tolerable divine without it. 


ile knew but little of it, when he was young: he afterwards 
ſtudied it at Oxford under Grocyn and Linacer, but did not 
ſtay long enough there to make any conſiderable advantages of 
their afliftance; ſo that though he attained a perfect know- 
ledge of it, it was owing to his own application in a great 
. meaſure 3 and he might truly be called, in reſpe& to Greek, 
what indeed he calls himſelf, 4 prorſus autodidactus; alto- 
gether ſelf-taught.” His way of acquiring this language 
was, by tranſlating; and hence it is, that we come to have in 
his. works ſuch a number of pieces, tranſlated from Lucian, 
Plutarch, and others. Theſe tranſlations did more for him, 
than teaching him the Greek language; they furniſhed him 
with opportunities of making dedications to his patrons. Thus 
he dedicated to our king Henry VIII. a piece of Plutarch, 
intitled, . How to diſtinguiſh a friend from aflatterer ”'; a 
dialogue of Lucian, called “ Somnium ſive Gallus“, to dr. 
Chriſtopher Urſewick, an eminent ſcholar and ſtateſman ; the 
..** Hecuba of Euripides, to Warham, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, which he preſented to him at Lambeth, after he had 
been introduced by his friend Grocyn; another dialogue of 
Lucian, called Toxaris five de 'amicitia ”, to dr. Richard 
Fox biſhop of Wincheſter; and a great number of other 
pieces from different authors to as many different ipatrons, 5 
1 CE BD * 
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+ well in England as upon the continent. Monſieur Huet, 
| ſpeaking of Eraſmus as a tranſlator, owns, that © his tranſſa- 
tions pleaſed him mightily ; and that he could not help ad- 
% miring his fidelity and learning, eſpecially in the ſacred De optimo 
books. Not, however, that his tranſlations are without 97 1:5 
| . faults; it would be ſtrange if they were, when the Greek 26, 
language was ſo little underſtood, and the means of attaining 1 
| it ſo very imperfect. The example which, Erafmus had ſet in 1 
ſtudying the Greek tongue, was greedily followed; and he 
had the pleaſure of ſeeing in a very ſhort time the Grecian 
learning cultivated by the-greateſt part of Europe. RO 
It is obſervable, from what has been related, that Eraſmus 
had no-where more friends and - patrons, than in England; 6n 
which account he every now and then made a viſit to this 
iſland.  Warham chip of Canterbury, Tonſtall biſhop 
of Durham, Fox biſhop of Wincheſter, Colet dean of St. 
Paul's, lord Montjoy, fir Thomas More, Grocyn, and Linacer, 
were among the principal of them ; and he' often ſpeaks of the 
favours he had received from them with pleaſure and gratitude. 1 1 
They were very preſſing with him to ſettle in England; and 1 
it was with the greateſt uneaſineſs, that he left it, ſince, as i 
<« he tells Colet in a letter dated Ro 19th 1506, there 0k 
«© was no country, which had furniſhed him with ſo many | 
<« learned and generous benefactors, as even the ſingle city of Epiſt. 104. 
„ London”. He had left it Juſt before, and was then at 
Paris in his road to Italy; where he made but a ſhort ſtay, 
for fear he ſhould be diſappointed, as he had been more than 
once already. He took a doctor of divinity's degree at Furin ; 
from whence he proceeded to Bologna, where he arrived at 
the very time that it was beſieged by Julius II. He paſſed on 
for the preſent to Florence, but returned to Bologna upon the 
ſurrender of the town, and was time enough to be witneſs of 
the triumphant entry of that pope. This entry {was made 
upon the Toth of November 1506, and was ſo very pompous 
and magnificent, that Eraſmus, upon conſidering Julius as 
Chriſt's vicegerent, and comparing his entry into Bologna 
with Chriſt's entry into Jeruſalem, could not behold it with- 
out the utmoſt indignation. An adventure befel him in this 
city, which we mutt not omit to mention, becauſe it had like 
to have coſt him his life. It ſeems, the town was not quite 
clear of the plague; and the ſurgeons, who had the care of it, 
_ wore ſomething like the ſeapulars of friars, that people fearful 
of the infection might know and avoid them. Eraſmus, 
wearing the habit of his order, went out one morning; and, 
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360 ERASMUS. 
being met by ſome wild young fellows with his white fcaputar 
on, was thereby miſtaken for one of the ſurgeons. "I hey 
made ſigns to him to get out of the way; but he, knowing 
nothing of the cuſtom, and therefore making no haſte to obey 
their ſignal, had certainly been ſtoned, if ſome citizens, per- 
ceiving his ignorance, had not immediately run up to him, 
and pulled of his ſcapular. However, to prevent ſuch faluta- 
tions for the future, he got a diſpenſation from Julius IT, 
| which was afterwards confirmed by Leo X, to change his 
Beati Rhe- regular habit of friar into that of a ſecular prieſt. 
de vit Fu. Eraſmus purſued his ſtudies at Bologna, and contracted an 
CY " acquaintance with the learned of the place; with Paul Bom- 
baſius particularly, who was a celebrated Greek profeſſor, and 
with whom he held a correſpondence by letters, as long as 
Bombaſius lived. He was preſſed at Bologna to read lectures; 
but, conſidering that the Italian pronunciation of Latin was 
ſo different from the German, he could not conſent to it for 
fear of being ridiculous. He drew up ſome new works here, 
and reviſed ſome old ones. He augmented his Adagia conſi- 
derably; and, deſirous of having it printed by the celebrated 
Aldus Manutius at Venice, propoſed it to him. Aldus ac- 
cepted the offer with pleaſure ;' and Eraſmus went immediately 
to Venice, after having ſtaid at Bologna little more than a 
year. Beſides his Adagia, Aldus printed a new edition of his 
tranſlations of Euripides's Hecuba and Iphigenia ; and alſo of 
Terence and Plautus, after Eraſmus had reviſed and corrected 
them. At Venice he became acquainted with ſeveral learned 
men; among the reſt with Jerome Aleander, who for his 
{ſkill in the tongues was afterwards promoted to the dignity of a 
cardinal. He was furniſhed with all neceſſary accommodations 
by Aldus, and alſo with ſeveral Greek manuſcripts, which he 
read over and corrected at his better leiſure at Padua ; whither 
he was obliged ta haſten, to ſuperintend and direct the ſtudies 
of Alexander, natural fon of James IV, king of Scotland, al- 
though Alexander was at that time nominated to the arch- 
biſhopric of St. Andrews. Eraſmus ſtudied Pauſanias, Euſta- 
thius, Theocritus, and other Greek authors, under the in- 
ſpection and with the aſſiſtance of Muſurus ; who was one of 
thoſe Greeks that had brought learning into the Weſt, and 
was profeſſor of that ſcience at Padua. 

Not enjoying a very good ſtate of health at Padua, he went 
to Sienna, where he drew up ſome pieces of eloquence for the 
uſe of his royal pupil ; and ſoon after to Rome, leaving Alex- 

fn vit. Eraſ: ander at Sienna. He was received at Rome, as Rhenanvs 
l. : | tells 
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tells us, with the greateſt joy and welcome by all the learned, 


and preſently ſought after by perſons of the firſt rank and qua- 
lity. Thus we find, that the cardinal John de Medicis, after- 


wards Leo X, the cardinal Raphael of St George, the cardinal 
Grimani, and Giles of Viterbo, general of the Auguſtines, and 
afterwards a cardinal, ſtrove as it were among themſelves, who 
ſhould be the civileſt to Eraſmus, and have the moſt of his 
company. There is ſomething very curious and entertaining 
in the manner he was introduced to cardinal Grimani, as it is 
related by himſelf in one of his letters, dated March 17, 1531: 
When I was at Rome, ſays he, Peter Bembus often 
e brought me invitations from Grimani, that I would come 
* and fee him. I never was fond of ſuch company; but at 
e laſt, that I might not ſeem to flight what is uſually deemed 
<« a very great honour, I went. When I arrived at his pa- 
5 Jace; not a ſoul could I perceive, either in or about it. It 
c was after dinner: fo, leaving the horſe with my ſervant, I 
* boldly ventured by myſelf into the houſe. I found all the 
«© doors open; but no body was to be ſeen, though I had 
C paſſed through three or four rooms. At laſt I happened upon 
« Greek, as I ſuppoſed, and aſked him, whether the car- 
« dinal was engaged? He replied, that he had company; but, 


* aſking, what was my buſineſs ? Nothing, ſaid I, but to pay 


* my compliments, which I can do as well at any other time. 
« I was going; but halting a moment at one of the windows 
<« to obſerve the ſituation and proſpect, the Greek ran up to 
* me, and aſked my name; and without my knowledge car- 
« ried it to the cardinal, who ordered me to be introduced 
“ immediately. He received me with the utmoſt courteſy, 
&« as if I had been a cardinal ; converſed with me for two 
hours upon literary ſubjects; and would not ſuffer me all 
e the time to uncover my head: and upon my offering to riſe, 
&« when his nephew, an archbiſhop, came in to us, he ordered 
„ me to keep my feat, ſaying, It was but decent that the 
% ſcholar ſhould ſtand before the maſter. In the courſe of our 
ce converſation, he earneſtly intreated me not to think of leav- 
e ing Rome, and offered to make me partaker of his houſe 
and fortunes, At length he ſhewed me his library, which 
« was full of books in all languages, and was eſteemed the 
ce beſt in Italy, except the Vatican. If I had known Grimani 
6 ſooner, I certainly ſhould never have left Rome; but I was 
ce then under ſuch engagements to return to England, as it 
« was not in my power to depart from. The cardinal faid 


I» 


no more upon this point, when I told him, that I had been 
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invited by the king of England himſelf ; but begged me to 
& believe him very ſincere, and not like the common tribe of 
<. courtiers, who have no meaning in what they ſay. It was 
„ not without ſome difficulty, that I got away from him; 
nor before I promiſed him, that I would certainly wait on 
him again, before I left Rome. I did not perform my pro- 
% miſe; for I was afraid, the cardinal by his eloquence 


would tempt me to break my engagements with my Engliſh 


Epiſt. 1275. 


friends. I never did a wronger thing in my life: but what 
& can a man do, when fate drives him on? 7 

Eraſmus was at Rome, when Julius II. made his into 
it from the conqueſt of Bologna; and this entry offended him 
as much as that at Bologna had done. For he could not con- 
ceive, that the triumphs of the church, as they were called, 
were to conſiſt in vain pomp and worldly. magnificence, but 


rather in ſubduing all mankind to the faith and practice of the 


Chriſtian religion. While he was at Rome, he was taken 
under the protection of the cardinal-Raphael of St. George; 
and at his perſuaſion put upon a very ungrateful taſk, which 
was the declaiming backwards and forwards upon the ſame ar- 
gument. He was firſt to diſſuade from undertaking a war 
againit the Venetians; and then to exhort and incite to the 
ſaid war, upon the pope's changing his holy mind: a very un- 
grateful taſk indeed, to a man of Eraſmus's fimplicity and can- 
dour! When he was preparing to leave Rome, many temp- 
tations and arguments were uſed to detain him ; and-the pope 
offered him a place among his penitentiaries, which is reckoned 
very honourable, and a ſtep to the higheſt-preferments in that 
court. But his engagements in England prevented his ſtaying at 


Rome; though, as we have already ſeen, he afterwardsrepent- 


ed that he did not. He ſet out from Rome to Sienna, where he 
had left the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, his pupil; who, not 
willing to quit Italy without ſeeing Rome, brought Eraſmus 
back thither again. After a ſhort ſtay, they went to Cumæ, 
to ſec the Sybil's cave; and there his pupil parted from him, 
being recalled to Scotland, where he was unfortunately flain in 


a battle fought againſt the Engliſh at Flodden-Field, upon the 


Cent. v. 


chiliad 2. 


oth of September 1513. Eraſmus has left a grand elogium on 
this young nobleman in his Adagia. HE ES 

He left Italy ſoon after his pupil, without underſtanding the 
language of that country: which muſt needs make his journey 
leſs advantageous as well as leſs pleaſant to him. There goes 
a ſtory, that, when he was at Venice, he met Bernard Ocri- 


cularius of Florence, who had written Latin hiftory in the 


man- 
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manner of Saluſt. Eraſmus deſired a converſation with him, 
and addreſſed him in Latin; but the Florentine obſtinately re- 
fuſed to ſpeak any thing but Italian, which Eraſmus not un- 
derſtanding, made them part not the leaſt edified by each other. 
Why Eraſmus ſhould not underſtand Italian, is not difficult to 
conceive; but is it not amazing, that he ſhould be ignorant of 
French, as it ſeems he was in a great meaſure, though he had 

t ſo much time in that c In his way from Italy to 


England, he paiſed firſt to Curia, then to Conſtance, and ſo 


through the Martian foreſt by Briſgau to Straſburg, and from 
thence by the Rhine to Holland; from whence, aſter making 


ſome little ſtay at Antwerp and Louvain, he took ſhipping for 


England. Some of his friends and patrons, whom he viſited 
as he came along, made him great offers, and wiſhed him to 
ſettle among them; but he was deaf to them all; his heart be- 
ing intirely fixed upon ſpending the remainder of his days 
in England. 8 SES : In 

What made Eraſmus thus prefer England to all other coun- 
tries was, not only his former connexions and friendſhips, 


which were very dear to him, but the great hopes, that had 


lately been given him, of being preferred to whatever he had a 
mind of, provided he would come and ſettle there. Henry 
VII. died upon the 22d of April 1509; and Henry VIII, his 


ſon and ſucceſſor, was Eraſmus's profeſſed friend and patron, 


and had for ſome time held a correſpondence with him by 


letters. He was no ſooner upon the throne, than Montjoy 


wrote to Eraſmus to haſten him into England; and promiſed 
him great things on the part of the king, and of Warham, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, though indeed he had no particular 
commiſſion from either the one or the other ſo to do. More, 
and ſome other friends, wrote him alſo letters to the ſame pur- 
poſe. Hither then Eraſmus arrived, in the beginning of the 
year 15103 but he ſoon perceived, that his expectations had 


been raiſed too high, and he begun ſecretly to with, that he 
had not left Rome. However he took no notice, but purſued 
his ſtudies in the ſame manner, as if he was to be abundantly 


rewarded for his pains. z 2 
At his arrival in England, he lodged with More; and 


while he was there, to divert himſelf and his friend, he wrote, 


within the compaſs of a week, Encomium Moriæ, or, „The 


are 


„ praiſe of folly. A copy of it was ſent to France, and Adagia, 
printed there, but with abundance of faults; yet it took ſo chil. 2. $49, 
well, that in a few months it went through ſeven editions. 
The general deſign of this ludicrous piece is to ſhew, that there 
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are fools in all ſtations, and more particularly to expoſe the 
errors and follies of the court of Rome, not ſparing the pope 
himſelf : ſo that he was never after looked upon as a true fon 
of that church. It was highly acceptable to perſons of qua- 
lity, but as highly offenſive to diſſolute monks and moroſe di- 


vines; who diſapproved eſpecially of the commentary, which 


Lyſtrius wrote upon it, and which is printed with it, becauſe 


it unveiled ſeveral things, from whoſe obſcurity they drew 


much profit. Soon after Eraſmus came to England, he pub- 
liſhed a tranſlation of Euripides's Hecuba in Latin verſe ; and, 
adding ſome poems to it, dedicated it to archbiſhop Warham. 
The prelate received the dedication courteouſly, yet made the 


poet only a ſmall preſent. As he was returning from Lambeth, 


his friend Grocyn, who had accompanied him, aſked, << what 
<< preſent he had received ” ? Eraſmus replied, laughing, „a 
c very conſiderable ſum ” ; which Grocyn would not believe. 
Having told him what it was, Grocyn obſerved, that the pre- 
late was rich and generous enough to have made him a much 
handſomer preſent ; but certainly ſuſpected, that he had put 
upon him ſtale goods, or a book already dedicated elſewhere. 
Eraſmus aſked, <* how ſuch a ſuſpicion could enter his head“? 


Quia fic ſoletis vos, fays Grocyn; that is, © becauſe ſuch 
<< hungry ſcholars as you, who ſtroll about the world, and 
<< dedicate books to noblemen, are apt to be guilty of ſuch 


<« tricks“. | | 
Eraſmus was invited down to Cambridge by Fiſher, biſhop 


.of Rocheſter, chancellor of the univerſity, and head of Queen's 
.college. He was accommodated by him in his own lodge at 
his college, and promoted by his means to the lady Margaret's 
profeſſorſhip in divinity, and afterwards to the Greek profeſſor's 


chair: but how long he held theſe places we know not. One 


Epiſt. 2 15. 


is ready to wonder, that Eraſmus, now forty- four years of age, 
and whoſe name long ago was become familiar to all Europe, 
ſhould yet continue fo poor, as we find him at this time. Thus 


in a letter to Colet, dean of St. Pauls, he earneſtly impor- 
tunes him for fifteen angels, which he had promiſed him long 


ago, on condition that he would dedicate to him his book 
De copia verborum ; which however was not publiſhed till 
the following year 1512. But it muſt be remembered, that 
Eraſmus was of a very rambling diſpoſition, and hardly ſtaid 
long enough in a place, to riſe regularly to preferment : and 
that though he received frequent and conſiderable preſents from 


his friends and patrons, yet he was forced to live expenſively 


- becauſe of his bad health. Thus he had a horſe to maintain 


and 


1 
d 
1 


every ſubject: as, in his Adagia, under the proverb, Dulce 


thought it hardly lawful for a Chriſtian to go to war, and, in 1 f 


ders. His friend Montjoy was then governor of Ham in Pi- 


ment, his Epiſtles of St. Jerome, with notes, and ſome other 
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and probably a ſervant, to take care of him : he was obliged 
to drink wine, - becauſe malt liquor gave him fits of the gravel. 
Add to this, that, though a very able and learned man, yet, 
hke many others of his order, he was by no means verſed in 
oeconomics. 

In the year 1513, he wrote from London a very elegant 
letter to the abbot of St. Bertin, againſt the rage of going to 
war, which then poſſeſſed the Engliſh and the French. He 
has often treated this ſubject, and always with that vivacity, 
eloquence, and ſtrength of reaſon, with which he treated 


bellum inexpertis; in his book, intitled, Querela pacis; and 
in his „ Inſtruction of a Chriſtian prince.” But his remon- 
Rances had ſmall effect, as princes and politicians ſeldom ſuffer 
themſelves to be influenced by ſcholars; and the emperor 
Charles V, to whom the laſt-mentioned treatiſe was dedicated, 
became not a jot the more pacific for it. In ſhort, Eraſmus . 
ins 
this reſpect, as the writer of his Life obſerves, was almoſt a Eraſmus, 
Quaker. | . /. 
In the beginning of the year 1514, Eraſmus was in Flan- 
cardy, where he paſſed ſome days, and then went to Ger- 
many. While he was here, he ſeems to have written “ The 
« Abridgment of his Life ;*”” in which he ſays, that he would 
have ſpent the reſt of his days in England, if the promiſes made 
to him had been performed : but, being invited to come to 
Brabant, to the court of Charles, archduke of Auſtria, he 
accepted the offer, and was made counſellor to that prince. 
Afterwards he went to Baſil, where he carried his New Teſta- 


works, to print them in that city. At this time he contracted 
an acquaintance with ſeveral learned men, as Beatus Rhenanus, 
Gerbelius, Oelocampadius, Amberbachius; and alſo with the 
celebrated printer Johannes Frobenius, for whom he ever after 
profeſſed the utmoſt eſteem. He returned to the Low Coun- 
tries; and there was nominated by Charles of Auſtria to a va- 
cant biſhopric in Sicily: but the right of patronage happened 
to belong to the pope. Eraſmus laughed, when he heard of 
this preferment, and certainly was very unfit for ſuch a ſta- 
tion; though the Sicilians, being, as he ſays, merry fellows, 
might poſſibly have liked ſuch a biſhop. He would not ſettle 
at Louvain for many reaſons, particularly becauſe of the 
wretched divines, with which that place was infeſted, ** e 
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6 Lord mend them, ſays he, for they ſtand greatly in need of 
6 it.. | | | 

In the year 1515, Eraſmus was at Baſil; and this year 
Martin Dorpius, a divine of Louvain, inſtigated by the ene- 
mies of Eraſmus, wrote againſt his “ Praiſe of Folly :” to 
whom Eraſmus replied with a good deal of mildneſs, as know- 
ing that Dorpius, who was young and ductile, had been put 
upon it by others. He was the firſt adverſary who attacked 
him openly ; however, Eraſmus forgave him, and took him 
into his friendſhip; which he would not eaſily have done, if he 


had not been good-natured, and, as he ſays of himſelf, iraſci 


facilis, tamen ut placabilis eſſet. He wrote this year a very 
handſome letter to pope Leo X, in which he ſpeaks of his 
edition of St. Jerome, which he had a mind to dedicate to him. 


Leo returned him a very obliging anſwer, and ſeems not to 


refuſe the offer of Eraſmus, which however did not take effect; 
for the work was dedicated to the archbiſhop of Canterbury. Not 
content with writing to Eraſmus, Leo wrote alſo to Henry VIII. 
of England, and recommended Eraſmus to him. The cardinal 
of St. George alſo anſwered him, preſſing him much to come 
to Rome, and approving his deſign of dedicating St. Jerome 
to the pope, But Eraſmus always declined going to Rome, 
as he himſelt declared many years after, or even to the impe- 
rial court, for fear the pope or the emperor ſhould command 
him to write againſt Luther, and the new. hereſies. And 
therefore, when the 's nuncio to. the Engliſh court had 
inſtructions to perſuade Eraſmus to throw himſelf at the pope's 
feet, he was more cautious than to truſt him; having reaſon 


to fear, that the court of Rome would never forgive him the 


freedoms he had already taken. And indeed he would proba- 
bly have been ſerved as Marcus Antonio de Dominis, arch- 
biſhop of Spalato, was afterwards. 8 
Eraſmus ſoon returned to the Low Countries, where we find 
him in the year 1516. He received letters from the celebrated 
Budæus, to inform him, that Francis I. was deſirous of invi- 
ting learned men to France, and had approved of Eraſmus 
among others, offering him a benefive of a thouſand livres. 
Stephanus Poncherius, that is, Etienne de Ponchery, biſhop 
of Paris, and the king's ambaſſador at Bruſſels, propoſed to 
Eraſmus the offers, which his maſter had made him. Eraſ- 
mus excuſed himſelf; alledging, that the Catholic king de- 
tained him in the Low Countries, having made him his coun- 
ſellor, and given him a prebend, though as yet he had received 
none of the revenues of it. Here probably commenced the 
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correſpondence and friendſhip between Eraſmus and Budæus, 


which however does not ſeem to have been very ſincere. Their 
letters are indeed full of compliments and civilities ; but they 
are full too of little bickerings and conteſts, which ſhew, that 
ſome portion of jealouſy and envy lay at the bottom; eſpe- 
cially on the Side of Budzus, who yet, in other reſpects, was 


an excellent perſon. This year was printed at Baſil his edition 


of the New Teſtament; a work of infinite labour, and which 


helped, as he tells us, to deſtroy his health, and ſpoil his con- 


ſtitution. It drew upon him the cenſures of ignorant and en- 
vious divines, who, not being capable themſelves of perform- 


ing ſuch a taſk, were vexed, as it commonly happens, to ſee ' 


it undertaken and accompliſhed by another. We collect from 


his letters, that there was one college in Cambridge, which Feit. :48. 


would not ſuffer this work to enter within its walls; however, 


his friends congratulated him upon it, and the call for it was 


ſo great, that it was thrice reprinted in leſs than a dozen years : 
namely, in 1519, 1522, and 1527. This was the firſt time the 
New Teſtament was printed in Greek. The works of St. Je- 
rome began now to be publiſhed by Eraſmus, and were prin- 


ted in fix volumes, folio, at Baſil, from the year 1516 to the 
year 1526. He mentions the great labour it had coſt him, to 


put this father into good condition; which yet he thought very 
well beſtowed, for he was exceſſively fond of him, and, upon 
all occaſions, his panegyriſt. Luther blamed Eraſmus for 


leaning ſo much to Jerome, and for thinking, as he ſuppoſed, 


too meanly of Auguſtin, 4 As much, fays he, as Eraſmus 
« prefers. Jerome to Auguſtin, ſo much do I prefer Auguſtin 


« to Jerome.” But we agree with the writer of Eraſmus's Jortin, p. 


Life, that. Luther's taſte, in this point, was extremely bad. 
Thus letters began to revive apace; and no one contributed 
more, or any thing near ſo much, to their reſtoration, as 
Eraſmus. The Epiſtolæ obſcurorum virorum were publiſhed : 
and ignorance, pedantry, bigotry, and perſecution, met with 
warm opponents, who attacked them with great vigour, and 
allowed them no quarter. More informs Eraſmus, that the 


Epiſtolæ obſcurorum virorum were generally approved, even 


by the blockheads who were ridiculed in them, and who had 
not the ſenſe to feel it. This anonymous witty work was fa- 


thered upon Eraſmus, among many others: but undoubtedly 


without reaſon. If he had been the author, it would not have 


had that ſurprizing effect on him, which it is ſaid to have had, 


when firſt he began to read it. The effect was this: it threw 
him into ſuch a fit of laughter, that it burſt an abſceſs he te 
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had in his face, which the phyſicians had ordered to be 
Bayle, E- opened. 3 9 2 
nl. Z. We are now come, in the courſe of our hiſtory, to very 
tempeſtuous and turbulent times. Luther had preached againſt 
indulgences in the year 1517; and the conteſt between the 
Romaniſts and the Reformed was begun and agitated with 
great fury on both ſides. Eraſmus, who was of a moſt paci- 
he temper, and abhorred, of all things, diſſenſions and tu- 
mults, was much alarmed and afflicted at this ſtate of affairs; 
and he often complained afterwards, that his endeavours to 
compoſe and reconcile the two parties, only drew upon him 
the reſentment and indignation of both. From this time 
Eraſmus was expoſed to a moſt painful perſecution, which he 
did not know how to bear with philoſophy enough ; and was 
outrageouſly inveighed againſt by the eccleſiaſtics, who loudiy 
complained, that his bold and free cenſures of the monks, and 
of their pious grimaces and ſuperſtitious devotions, had paved 
the way for Luther. Eraſmus, they uſed to ſay, laid the 
<< egg, and Luther hatched it:“ and they ſaid nothing more 
| than what was true. Nay, Eraſmus ſeems afterwards to have 
been conſidered, as really a coadjutor in the buſineſs of the 
reformation : for, in the reign of Mary queen of England, 
when a proclamation was iſſued out againſt importing, print- 
Collier's Ec- ing, reading, felling, or keeping heretical books, it is obſer- 
cet. Hiſt. vable, that his works are reckoned amongſt them. | 
Eraſmus received this year, which was 1518, a conſidera- 
ble preſent from Henry VIII, as alſo an offer of an handſome 
maintenance in England for the reſt of his life : he thanked the 
king, but without either accepting or refuſing the favour. A 
little time after, he wrote to cardinal Wolſey, whom however 
he did not love; and, after ſome compliments, heavily com- 
plained of the malice of ſome calumniators and haters of litera- 
ture, who thwarted his deſigns of employing human learning 
to ſacred purpoſes. <* Theſe wretches, ſays he, aſcribe to 
« Eraſmus every thing that is odious; and confound the cauſe 
of literature with that of Luther and religion, though they 
&« have no connexion with each other. As to Luther, he is 
perfectly a ſtranger to me, and I have read nothing of his, 
C except two or three pages; not that I deſpiſe him, but be- 
* cauſe my own purſuits will not give me leiſure: and yet, as 
I am informed, there are ſome who ſcruple not to affirm, 
« that I have actually helped him. If he hath written well, 
c the praiſe belongs not to me; nor the blame, if he hath 
« written ill, ſince in all his works there is not a line that 
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cc came from me. His life and converſation is univerſally 
« commended ; and it is no ſmall prejudice in his favour, that 
« his morals are unblameable, and that calumny itſelf can 
C faſten no reproach upon him. If I had really had time to 
« peruſe his writings, I am not ſo conceited of my own abili- 
c ties, as to paſs a judgment upon the performances of fo 
eminent a divine. I was once againſt Luther, purely for 
&« fear he ſhould bring an odium upon literature, which is 
«© too much ſuſpected of evil already, &c. Thus Eraſmus 
gaes on to defend himſelf here, as he does in many other pla- 


ces of his writings ; where we may always obſerve his reſerve. 
and caution not to condemn Luther, while he condemned 


openly enough the conduct and the ſentiments of Luther's ene- 
mies. Though Eraſmus addrefled himſelf, upon this occaſion, 
to Wolſey, yet it was impoſſible for the cardinal to be a ſincere 


friend to him, becauſe he was patronized by Warham, be- 


tween whom and Wolſey there was no good underſtanding ; 


and becauſe the great praiſes, which Eraſmus frequently be- 


ſtowed upon the archbiſhop, would naturally be interpreted by 
the cardinal as ſo many lights upon himſelf. Eraſmus, in his 
preface to Jerome, after obſerving of Warham, that he uſed 
to wear plain apparel, relates, that once, when Henry VIII. 
and Charles V. had an interview, Wolſey took upon him to 
ſet forth an order, that the clergy ſhould appear ſplendidly 


| drefſed in filk and damaſk; and that Warham alone, deſpi- 
{ing the cardinal's authority, appeared in his uſual habit. 


In the year 1519, Luther ſent a very courteous and civil 
letter to Eraſmus, whom he fancied to be on his fide ; becauſe 
he had declared himſelf againſt the ſuperſtitions of the monks, 
and becauſe theſe men hated them both almoſt equally. He 
thought too, that he could diſcern this from his new preface to 
the Fachiridion militis Chriſtiani, which was republiſhed this 
year, Eraſmus replied, „calling Luther his deareſt brother 
in Chriſt; and informed him, what a noiſe had been made 
* againſt his works at Louvain. As to himſelf, he had de- 
e clared, he ſays, to the divines of that univerſity, that he 
«© had not read thoſe works, and therefore could neither ap- 
& prove nor diſapprove them; but that it would be better for 
them to publiſh anſwers made up of ſolid argument, than to 
rail at them before the people, eſpecially as the moral cha- 
&« rafter of their author was blameleſs. He owns however, 
that he had peruſed part of his Commentaries upon the 


“ Pſalms; that he liked them much, and hoped they might, 


« be ſerviceable, He tells him, that many perſons, both in 
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& England and the Low Countries, commended his writings. 
„There is, ſays he, a prior of a monaſtery at Antwerp, a 
& true Chriſtian, who loves you extremely, and was, as he 
& relates, formerly a diſciple of yours. He is almoſt the only 
„ one who preacheth Jeſus Chriſt, while others preach hu- 
<< man fables, and ſeek after lucre. The Lord Jeſus grant 
you from day to day an increaſe of his Spirit, for his glory 
d 427. © and the public good.” From theſe and other paſſages, 
Eraſmus appears to have entertained hopes, that Luther's at- 
tempts, and the great notice which had been taken of them, 
might be ſerviceable to true Chriſtianity : however, he did not 
approve his conduct, nor had any thoughts of joining him: 
On the contrary, he grew every day more ſhy and cautious 
of engaging himſelf in his affairs. He was earneſtly ſollicitous 
to have. the cauſe of literature, which the monks oppoſed fo 
violently, ſeparated from the cauſe of Lutheraniſm ; and there- 
fore he often obſerves, that they had no kind of conneCtion. 
But, as the writer of his life ſays excellently well, “the ſtudy 
c of the Belles lettres is a poor occupation, if they are to be 
« confined to a knowledge of languages and antiquities, and 
not employed to the ſervice of religion, and of other 
& ſciences. To what purpoſe doth a man fill his head with 
Latin and Greek words, with proſe and verſe, with hiſto- 
<« ries, opinions, and cuſtoms, if it doth [not contribute to 
make him more rational, more prudent, more civil, more 
<« virtuous and religious? Such occupations are to be conſi- 
% dered as introductory, and ornamental, and ſerviceable to 
& ſtudies of higher importance, ſuch as philoſophy, law, 
| & ethics, politics, and divinity. To abandon theſe ſciences, 
Jertin, p. © in order to ſupport philology, is like burning a city, to ſave 
_ & the gates.” | | 
They now, viz. about the year 1520, began to exclaim 
furiouſly againſt Eraſmus in England, although he had many 
friends there; and, among them, even perſons of the firſt 
quality, and the king himſelf. He gives a remarkable inſtance 
of this in the behaviour of one Standiſh, who had been a 
monk, and was biſhop of St. Aſaph; and whom Eraſmus ſome- 
times calls, by way of deriſion, Epiſcopum a ſancto afino. 
Standiſh had railed at Eraſmus, in a ſermon preached at 
St. Paul's, for tranſlating the beginning of St. John's goſpel, 
<< In principio erat ſermo, and not verbum.” He alſo accuſed 
Eraſmus of hereſy before the king and queen ; but was tho- 
N roughly expoſed for it by two learned friends, who happened 
Epiſt. 516. to be preſent. The friends of Eraſmus are ſuppoſed to _ 
| | een 
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been Pace, dean of St. Paul's, and fir Thomas More. This 
year, Hieronymus Aleander, the pope's nuncio, ſollicited the 
emperor and Frederic, elector of Saxony, to puniſh Luther. 
Frederic was then at Cologn, and Eraſmus came there, and 


was conſulted by him upon this occaſion. Eraſmus replied, 
ludicrouſly at firft, ſaying, Luther has committed two un- 


& pardonable crimes: he has touched the pope upon the 
* crown, and the monks upon the belly.“ He then told the 
elector ſeriouſly, that Luther had juſtly cenſured many 
cc abuſes and errors, and that the welfare of the church re- 
<« quired a reformation of them; that Luther's doctrine was 
right in the main, but that it had not been delivered by 
ce him with a proper temper, and with due moderation.” The 
pope's agents, finding Eraſmus thus obſtinately bent to favour, 
at leaſt not to condemn and write againſt, Luther, as they had 
often ſollicited him to do, endeavoured to win him over b 
the offer of biſhoprics or abbeys. I know, ſays he, that a 
<« biſhopric is at my ſervice, if I would but write againſt Lu- 
ce ther: but Luther is a man of too great abilities for me to 
encounter; and, to ſay the truth, I learn more from one 
«© page of his, than all the volumes of Thomas Aquinas.” 
Nevertheleſs, Eraſmus takes all opportunities of declaring his 
firm reſolutions to adhere to the ſee of Rome. What con- 
* nections, ſays he, have I with Luther, or what recompence 
c to expect from him, that I ſhould join with him to oppoſe 
<« the church of Rome, which I take to be a true part of the 
c catholic church; I, who ſhould be loth to reſiſt the biſhop 
< of my dioceſe?” As for the monks, they would have been 
heartily glad to have ſeen him a deſerter, and lodged in the 


enemy's quarters, becauſe he would have much leſs incom- 


moded them as a Lutheran, than as a Catholic; for the ſame 
reaſon, that an enemy at home, and within your walls, does 


you far more miſchief, by betraying you, than an enemy. 


abroad and at a diſtance can do by attacking you. But Eraſ- 


mus was determined not to ſtir. The truth is, he ſought a 
middle way, with a view of putting an end to theſe fiery con- 


teſts ; but, above all, of keeping himſelf from being looked 
upon as a party on either fide. Thus, there is a remarkable 
letter of his, written to Pace, dean of St. Paul's, in the year 
1521: wherein he complains equally of the violence of Lu- 
ther, and of the rage of the Dominicans ; as alſo of the baſe- 
neſs and malice of Aleander, who aſcribed to him ſome wri- 
ings of Luther's, of which he had not even heard. Some affirmed, 
he tells us, that Eraſmus had written a treatiſe, called, « The 
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cc captivity of Babylon,” Luther openly acknow- 
ledged it for his own : others ſaid, that Luther had taken 


many of his ſentiments from Eraſmus. *I ſee now, fays he, 


c that the Germans are reſolved, at all adventures, to engage 
cc me in the cauſe of Luther, whether I will or not. In this 
cc they have acted fooliſhly, and have taken the moſt effectual 
ce method to alienate me from them and their party. Wherein 
could I have aſſiſted Luther, if J had declared myſelf for 
& him, and ſhared the danger along with him? Only thus 
© far, that, inſtead of one man, two would have periſhed. I 
cannot conceive what he means by writing with ſuch a 
<« ſpirit: one thing I know too well, that he hath brought a 
great odium upon the lovers of literature. It is true, that 
he hath given us many wholeſome doctrines, and many 
& good counſels; and I wiſh he had not defeated the effect of 
«© them by his intolerable faults. But, if he had written eve 

thing in the moſt unexceptionable manner, I had no incli- 
nation to die for the ſake of truth. Every man has not the 
courage requiſite to make a martyr; and I am afraid, that, 


if I were put to the trial, I ſhould imitate St. Peter.“ 


Here Eraſmus has ſpoken out. Whatever might be his 
Opinion of Luther's principles, it was his cowardice, we ſee, 
which reſtrained him from eſpouſing them openly. He had no 
vocation, he ſays, to be a martyr; though he has given us 
ſufficient reaſon to believe, that he wiſhed well to the cauſe. 
In ſhort, think what we will of it, it was not truth, nor the 
defire of propagating it, but ſelf-preſervation only, which in- 


fluenced Eraſmus's conduct throughout this whole affair. He 


certainly approved of Luther's main doctrines, and inwardly 
wiſhed he might carry his point; but, as he could not imagine 
that probable, he choſe to adhere, outwardly to the ſtronger 
party. I follow, ſays he, the deciſions. of the pope and 
«© the emperor, when they are right, which is acting reli- 
c piouſly : I ſubmit to them, when they are wrong, which is 
« acting prudently : and, I think, it is lawful for good men 
c to behave themſelves thus, when there is no hope of ob- 
<« taining any more.“ From this principle of policy, Eraſ- 
mus extolled the book of Henry VIII. againſt Luther, even 
before he had ſeen it; and he began now to throw out hints, 
that he alſo would one day enter the liſts, . and take him to 
talk. Yet, when his friend and patron Montjoy exhorted 
him, the ſame, year, to. write againſt Luther, he replied, 
Nothing is more eaſy than to call Luther a blockhead ; no- 
„ thing is leſs eaſy than to prove him one: at leaſt, ſo it 
G - | «© ſeems 


GPG 
te ſeems to me.” Upon the whole, Eraſmus was greatly put 


to his ſhifts how to behave to Luther; and, if he frequently 
appears inconſiſtent, it cannot be wondered at, when it is 


conſidered, that he thought himſelf obliged to diſclaim before 


men, what in his heart he approved, and even reverenced. 

We are got into the year 1521, but we mult not forget to 
obſerve, that in the year 1519, a collection of Eraſmus's let- 
ters was publiſhed, which gave him, as he pretends, much 
vexation. As he had ſpoken freely in them on many impor- 
tant points, he could not avoid giving offence. The monks 
eſpecially, as enemies to literature, exclaimed violently againſt 
them; and then, the Lutheran contentions - breaking out, 
theſe letters were {till more cenſured than before, and accuſed 
of favouring Lutheraniſm, at a time when, as he ſays, it was 
neither ſafe to ſpeak, nor to keep ſilence. Then he adds, 
that he would have ſuppreſſed thoſe letters, but that Frobenius 
would not conſent: where, as his hiſtorian obſerves, he could 
hardly ſpeak ſeriouſly, ſince Froben was too much his friend 
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and humble ſervant, to print them without his conſent. In jorin, p, 


the ;year 1522, Eraſmus publiſhed the works of St. Hilary. 218. 


Eraſmus, ſays Du Pin, “ when he publiſhed his editions of 
the fathers, joined to them prefaces and notes full of criti- 
& cal diſcernment : and, though he may ſometimes be too 


<« bold in 8 ſome of their works as ſpurious, yet it muſt 


ce be confeſſed, that he has opened and ſhewed the way to all 
© who have followed him. He had lately publiſhed alſo at 
Baſil his celebrated Colloquies, which he dedicated to John 
Eraſmius Froben, fon to John Froben, and his godſon. He 
drew up theſe Colloquies, partly that young perſons might have 
book to teach them the Latin tongue, and religion and morals 
at the ſame time; andpartly, to cure the bigotted world, if he 
could, of that ſuperſtitious devotion, which the monks ſo in- 
duſtriouſly propagated. The livelieſt ſtrokes in them, have the 
monks and their religion for their object; on which account 
they no ſooner appeared, than a moſt outrageous clamour was 
raiſed againſt them. He was accuſed of laughing at indul- 


gences, auricular confeſſion, eating fiſh upon faſt-days, &c. 


and, it-is certain, he did not talk of theſe things in the moſt 
_ devout way. The faculty of theology at Paris paſſed a gene- 

ral cenſure, in the year 1526, upon the Colloquies of Eraſ- 
mus, as upon a work, in which “ the faſts and abſtinences 


* 


ce of the church are lighted, the ſuffrages of the holy virgin 


& and of the ſaints are derided, virginity is ſet below matri- 
& mony, Chriſtians are diſcouraged from monkery, and gram- 
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ce matical is preferred to theological erudition: and therefore 
&« decreed, that the peruſal of that wicked book be forbidden 
<« to all, more eſpecially to young people, and that it be in- 
ec tirely ſuppreſſed, if poſſible.“ In the year 1537, pope 
Paul III. choſe a ſelect number of cardinals and ptelates, to 
conſider about reforming the church ; who, among other 
things, propoſed, that young people ſhould not be permitted to 
learn Eraſmus's Colloquies. A provincial council alſo, held at 
Cologn in 1549, condemned theſe Colloquies, as not fit to be 
read in ſchools. Condemn them however who will, they 
contain a treaſure of wit and good ſenſe, and can never be 
enough admired ; and, though they lie under the prejudice of 
being a ſchool-book, yet are they not unworthy the peruſal of 
the moſt advanced in knowledge. Colineus reprinted them at 
Paris in the year 1527, and, by artfully giving out that they 
were prohibited, ſold, it is ſaid, above four and twenty thou- 

ſand of one impreſſion. | 7 
Adrian VI. having ſucceeded Leo in the ſee of Rome, 
Eraſmus dedicated to him an edition of a Commentary of 
Arnobius upon the Pſalms ; and added to it an epiſtle, where- 
in he congratulates this new pope, and intreats him not to pay 
any regard to the calumnies ſpread againſt his humble ſervant, 
without firſt giving him a hearing. Adrian returned him an 
elegant and artful letter of thanks, exhorting him ſtrongly to 
write againſt Luther, and inviting him to Rome. Eraſmus | 
wrote a ſecond time, and offered to communicate to Adrian 
his opinion upon the propereſt methods to ſuppreſs Lutheraniſm: 
for ke entertained ſome hopes, that his old friend and ſchool- 
fellow might poſſibly do ſome good. Adrian ſent him word, 
that he ſhould be glad to have his opinion upon this affair; 
and invited him a ſecond time to Rome. Eraſmus excuſed 
himſelf from the journey, on account of his bad health, and 
other impediments ; but certainly did not repoſe ſuch confi- 
dence in Adrian, as to truſt himſelf in his hands. He tells his 
holineſs, that he had neither the talents, nor the authority, re- 
quiſite for anſwering Luther with any proſpect of ſucceſs. He 
then proceeds to the advice he had promiſed : and, 1.“ He 
% diſapproves all violent and crue] methods, and wiſhes that 
« ſome condeſcenſion were ſhewed to the Lutherans. 2. He 
c thinks, that the cauſes of the evil ſhould be ſearched into, 
te and ſuitable remedies applied; that then an amneſty ſhould 
cc enſue, and a general pardon of all that was paſt; and that 
then the princes and magiſtrates ſhould take care to prevent 
innovations for the future, 3. He thinks it needful to re- 
6 ſtrain 
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© ſtrain the liberty of the preſs. 4. He would have the pope 
<< te give the world hopes, that ſome faults ſhould be amended, 
« which could be no longer juſtified. 5. He would have him 
<« affemble perſons of integrity and abilities, and of all na- 
tions. Here Eraſmus breaks off in the middle of a ſen- 
tence, intending to ſay more at another time, if the 
were willing to hear it. But he had already ſaid too much. 
Adrian utterly diſliked his advice; and Eraſmus's enemies 
took this opportunity of endeavouring his ruin ; but, luckily 
for him, the pope died ſoon after, which put a ſtop to their 
contrivances, | 
As the monks reported 'in all places, that Eraſmus was a 
Lutheran, he took much pains by his letters to undeceive the 
public, and ſatisfy his friends. With this view he wrote, in 
1523, to Hen IT, and to the pope's legate in England. 
Cuthbert Tonſtall ſent him a letter, and exhorted him to an- 
ſwer Luther; and Eraſmus, unable any longer to withſtand 
the importunate ſollicitations of the Romaniſts, ſent word to 
the king, that he was drawing up a piece againſt Luther. 
This was his Diatribe de libero arbitrio, which was publiſhed 
the year after. But this gave no ſatisfaction at all to the Ro- 1 
maniſts: and indeed who can wonder? For, ſuppoſing Eraſ- | 
mus to have proved Luther erroneous in his notion of free-will, 
as all parties allowed he did, what had this to do with the diſ- 
pute between Luther and the pope? or how, by ſo doing, did \ 
he favour the Romaniſts any more than the Lutherans? To 1 
fay the truth, Eraſmus very dextrouſly and artfully choſe this 
point of diſputation, that he might appear to- the Romaniſts to 
write againſt Luther, and yet avoid cenſuring his other doc- 
trines, which were oppoſite to thoſe of the Romiſh church: 
that is, to write and not to write againſt him. The Roma- 
niſts thought themſelves very little obliged to Eraſmus for this 
work, and in reality were ſo. + | ; 
Adrian dying this year, Clemens VII. ſucceeded him, and 
ſent to Eraſmus an honourable diploma, accompanied with two 
hundred florins. He invited him alſo to Rome, as his prede- 
ceflor had done: but “ at Rome, ſays Eraſmus, there are 
% many who want to deſtroy me, and they had almoſt ac- 
«© compliſhed their purpoſe before the death of Adrian. After 
& having, at bis own requeſt, communicated to him my ſe- 
e cret opinion, I found that things were altered, and that I 
© was no longer in favour ”. The cauſe was maniteſt, fays _ 
the writer of his Life: Eraſmus had hinted at the neceſſity of a rn, p. 


reformation ; and ſuch language was highly diſguiting at the 323, 
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court of Rome. If Luther did not like Eraſmus, becauſe 
Eraſmus approved not in all things either his doctrine or his 
conduct, the court of Rome liked him as little, becauſe he did 
not condemn Luther in all things: yet thought it proper to 
give him good words and fair promiſes, and to intice him 
thither if poſſible; where he would have been in their power, 
and no better than a priſoner at large. 

In the year 1524, Luther, upon a rumour probably that 
Eraſmus was going to write againſt him, ſent him a letter, 
full of life and fire and ſpirit; which gives ſo juſt an idea of 
both Luther and Eraſmus, that we think ourſelves obliged to 
preſent the reader with part of it. He begins in the apoſtoli- 
cal manner: « Grace and peace to you from the Lord Jeſus. 
I ſhall not complain of you for having behaved yourſelf, as 
« a man alienated from us, for the ſake of keeping fair with 
c the Papiſts, our enemies: nor was J much offended, that 
in your printed books, to gain their favour, or to ſoften 
their fury, you cenſured us with two much acrimony. We 
© ſaw, that the Lord had not conferred upon you the diſcern- 
ment, the courage, and the reſolution, to join with us in 
c freely and openly oppoſing thoſe monſters; and therefore we 
« durſt not exact from you, what greatly ſurpaſſeth your 
& ſtrength and your capacity. We have even borne with 
« your weakneſs, and honoured that portion of the gift of 
“God, which is in you”. Then, having beſtowed upon 
him his due praiſes, as a reviver of good literature, by means 
of which the holy ſcriptures had been read and examined in 
the originals, he proceeds thus: *I never wiſhed, that, de- 
< ſerting your own province, you ſhould come over to our 
« camp. You might indeed have favoured us not a little by 
* your wit and eloquence; but, foraſmuch as you have not 
* the courage which is requilite, it is ſafer for you to ſerve the 
« Lord in your own way. Only we feared, that our adver- 
& faries ſhould entice you to write againſt us, and that neceſ- 
te ſity ſhould then conſtrain us to oppoſe you to your face.— 
4] am concerned, as well as you, that the reſentment of fo 
«© many eminent perſons of our party hath been excited againſt 
tc you. I muſt ſuppoſe, that this gives you no ſmall uneaſi- 
te neſs: for virtue, like yours, mere human virtue, cannot raiſe 
e a man above being affected by ſuch trials. could wiſh, if 
tc it were poflible, to act the part of a mediator between you, 
© that they might ceaſe to attack you with ſuch animoſity, 
&« and ſuffer your old-age to reſt in peace in the Lord: and 
& thus they would act, if they either conſidered your meat” 

. l 5 | « neſs, 


c allow, have reaſon to be uneaſy at being la 
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ce neſs, or the greatneſs of the cauſe in diſpute, which hath 


c been long ſince beyond your talents. They would ſhew 


e their moderation towards you ſo much the more, ſince our 
« affairs are advanced to ſuch a point, that our cauſe is in no 
<« peril, though even Eraſmus ſhould attack it with all 
ce his might: ſo far are we from dreading the keeneſt ſtrokes 
c of his wit. On the other hand, my dear Eraſmus, if 
<« you duly reflect upon your own imbecillity, you will ab- 
ce ſtain from thoſe ſharp and ſpiteful figures of rhetoric ; and, 
cc if you cannot defend our ſentiments, will treat of ſubjects, 
4 which ſuit you better. Our friends, as you yourſelf will 

ſhed by you, 
cc becauſe human infrmity thinks of the authority and repu- 
& tation of Eraſmus, and fears it: and indeed there is much 


difference between him and other Papiſts, he being a more 


& formidable adverſary than all of them put together ”. This Epiſt. 7263 
letter vexed Eraſmus not a little, as may eafily be imagined. 
He wrote an anſwer to it; but the anſwer is not in the col- 
lection of his epiſtles. | 
In the year 1525, Eraſmus publiſhed his Diatribe de libero 
arbitrio againſt Luther; which Luther replied to, in a treatiſe 


intitled, De ſervo arbitrio. He tells Eraſmus, that his Dia- 


tribe, as to the manner and compoſition, is very elegant ; as 
to the matter, very contemptible, and reſembling - an excre- 
« ment in a golden diſh”. - He mixes compliment, praiſe, 
ſcorn, inſult, ridicule, and invective, all together; and flings 
them at his head. Eraſmus was much provoked at this treat- 
ment; and immediately wrote a reply, which was the firſt part 
of his Hyperaſpiſtes : the ſecond was publiſhed in 1527. The 
year after he publiſhed two treatiſes, in the way of dialogue, 
intitled, The pronunciation of the Greek and Latin lan- 
„ ouages ”,. and “ The Ciceronianus. In the former, which 
is one of the moſt learned of all his compoſitions, are con- 
tained very curious reſearches into the pronunciation of vowels 
and conſonants ; in the ſecond, which is one of the moſt lively 
and ingenious, he rallies agreeably ſome Italian Puriſts, who 


ſcrupled to make uſe of any word or phraſe, which was not to 
be found in Cicero. Not that he condemned either Cicero or 


his manner of writing, but only the ſervility and pedantry of 
his imitators, which he thought, and very juſtly, worthy of 
ridicule. On the contrary, when Froben engaged him, the 
very ſame year, to reviſe a new edition of the Tuſculan 


_ queſtions, he prefixed to it an elegant preface, in which he 


highly extols Cicero, both for his ſtyle and moral gen" : 
| | a a. 
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and almoſt makes a ſaint of him: and Julius Scaliger, who 


levelled a Philippic or two at Eraſmus, for his treatment of 


Life of E- 
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the Ciceronians, declared afterwards, that he was willing to 
forgive him his blaſphemies, and to be at peace with him 
thenceforward, for the ſake of this preface; which he con- 
ſidered as a kind of penance, and of ſatisfaction made to the 
manes of the Roman orator. 

In April 1529, Eraſmus departed from Baſil, where he had 
now lived many years, but where he thought himſelf no longer 
fafe; and went to Friburg, where at firſt he had apartments 


belonging to the king, but afterwards bought a houſe. Here, 


in 1531, he had a fight of the firſt oration of Julius Scaliger 


againſt his Ciceronianus ; all. the copies of which, or at leaſt 


as many as he could, Eraſmus is ſaid to have collected and 


deſtroyed. <* There is ſomething, ſays dr. Jortin, ridicu- 
ce louſly diverting in the pompous exclamations and tragical 
&« complaints of Scaliger. One would imagine at leaſt, that 
cc Eraſmus had called Cicero fool or knave, and had made 
« water upon his aſhes : and yet all his crime was, to have 
< beſprinkled the fervile imitators of Cicero with a little 
c harmleſs banter”. After the firſt oration, Scaliger com- 
poſed a ſecond, more ſcurrilous if poſſible than the frſt but 
it was not publiſhed, till after Eraſmus's death, in 1537. 
Some of Scaliger's friends were much diſpleaſed, it ſeems, at 
the ſcandalous manner in which he had treated Eraſmus, and 
deſired him to give over the contention. He declared himſelf 
therefore, though in a proud and awkward manner, willing to 
be reconciled : and, to do him juſtice, he was at laſt ſorry for 
his rudeneſs to Eraſmus, and wrote a copy of verſes in his 
praiſe, when he heard that he was dead. 

Eraſmus now began to complain to his friends, and to re- 
preſent himſelf as quite worn down with age, pain, and ſickneſs ; 
and in 1535, he returned to Baſil, to try if he could recover 


his health, where he continued ever after. This year em- 


bus congratulates him upon the high regard which the pope 
had for him ; and hopes that it would end in great preferment, 
by which he probably meant a cardinal's hat. The enemies 
of Eraſmus have affirmed, that the court of Rome never de- 


ſigned him ſuch a favour : Eraſmus hath affirmed the contrary, 


and ſays, „that having written to Paul III, that pope, before 
c he had unſealed his letter, ſpoke of him in the moſt honour- 
t able manner: that he had reſolved to add to the college of 
& cardinals ſome learned men, of whom he might make uſe in 
* the general council, which was to be called; and I, ſays 
„ Eraſmus, 
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« Eraſmus, was named to be one. But to my promotion it 
« was objected, that my bad ſtate of health would make me 
es unfit for that function, and that my income was not ſuf- 
« ficient : ſo at preſent they think of loading me with prefer- 
« ments, that I may be qualified for the red hat. He declares 
« however, that his health would not permit him to accept 
*© ſuch favours, ſince he could ſcarce ſtir out of his chamber 
« with ſafety; and he refuſed every thing that was offered 
&« him.” 

_ Eraſmus had been ill at Friburg, and he continued fo at 
Baſil. In the fummer of 1536, he grew worſe ; and the laſt 
letter, which we have of his writing, is dated June the 20th of 
that year. He ſubſcribes it thus, © Eraſmus Rot. zgra manu.” 
He was for almoſt a month 11] of a dyſentery ; and he knew, 
that his diſeaſe would prove mortal. He had foreſeen for ſe- 
veral months, that he could not hold out long ; and he foretold 
it again three days, and then two days, before his death. He 
died upon the 12th of July, in the 69th year of his age; and 
was buried in the cathedral church of Baſil, where his tomb is 
to be ſeen, with a Latin inſcription on the marble, of which a 
copy is inſerted in the firſt volume of his works. He had made 
his will in February, in which he left handſome legacies to his 


friends, and the remainder to be diſtributed to relieve the ſick 


and poor, to marry young women, and to aſſiſt young men of 
good characters: by which it appeared, that he was not in 
low circumſtances, nor ſo bad an œconomiſt, as he ſometimes 
ſeemed, between jeſt and earneſt, to repreſent himſelf. His 
friend Beatus Rhenanus has given us a deſcription of his perſon 
and manners, and tells us, that he was low of ſtature, but 
not remarkably ſhort ; that he was well-ſhaped, of a fair com- 
plexion, with hair in his youth of a pale yellow, grey eyes, a 


chearful countenance, a low voice, and an agreeable utterance z_ 


that he was neat and decent in his apparel ; that he had a very 
tender and infirm conſtitution, and a vaſt memory; that he 
was a pleaſant companion, a very conſtant friend, generous 
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and charitable, &c. He had one peculiarity belonging to 1 it. E. 
him, which was, that he could not endure even the ſmell of raſmi. 


* +tih; fo that, however he might be a Papiſt in other reſpects, 

he had, as he ſays, a moſt Lutheran ſtomach. He uſed to 
dine late, that he might have a long morning to ſtudy in. Af- 
ter dinner, he would converſe chearfully with his friends upon 
all forts of ſubjects, and deliver his opinion freely upon men 
and things, Eraſmus, ſays Bayle, did not care, at firſt, to — 
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1 [9 of aro puſineſs of the reformation. Dr. Jortin ſeems to allow ſome 
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for his picture; but he conquered that averſion, and was fre- 

Eza2F, quently drawn by Holbein. | 
_ He dwelt longer at Baſil than at any other place. He de- 
lighted in that city; and though he ſometimes made excurſions, 
yet he was ſure to return. The revolution in religion was the 
only cauſe, that hindered him from fixing his tabernacle there 
- all his days. At Baſil they ſhew the houſe in which he died; 
and the place, where the profeſſors of divinity read their win- 
ter- lectures, is called the college of Eraſmus. His cabinet 
is one of the moſt conſiderable rarities of the city: it contains 
his ring, his ſeal, his ſword, his knife, his pencil, his will 
written with his own hand, and his picture by Holbein, which 
is amaſter-piece. The magiſtrates bought this cabinet, inj1661, 
for nine thouſand crowns, of the deſcendants of Eraſmus's 
| Heir. And, if we may believe Patin, they made a preſent of it 
to the univerſity ; but others ſay, they fold it for a thouſand 
Bate F. Crowns. Nothing has made the city of Rotterdam more fa- 
bang, mous, than her having given birth to this great man: nor 
Bot, HI. hath ſhe been infenfible of the honour, but hath teſtified her 
regard to him in the following manner. In the firſt place, the 
houſe, in which he was born, is adorned with an inſcription, 
to inform both natives and ſtrangers of this illuſtrious preroga- 
tive. Secondly, the college, where Latin, Greek, and rhe- 
toric are taught, bears the name of Eraſmus, and is conſe- 
crated to him by an inſcription on the frontiſpiece. Thirdly, 
a ſtatue of wood was raiſed to him in the year 1549. Fourth- 
ly, a ſtatue of ſtone was erected in the year 1555. Fifthly, 
they erected one of copper in the year 1622, which is ad- 
mired by the connoifſeurs. It is in an open part of the city, 
by the fide of a canal, upon a pedeſtal adorned with inſcrip- 

tions, and ſurrounded with iron rails. 


| | | But, with all his greatneſs, Eraſmus had, and it muſt not be 
Ii Al ”S A diſſembled, his failings and infirmities. Bayle has obſerved of 


g 4 fey him, that he had too much ſenſibility, when he was attacked 
Wil ACS 5 FAY 4 


fy adverſaries ; made too many complaints of them; and was 


foundation for-theſe cenſures, yet hath offered what can be of- 


bee ; fered by way of excuſe for Eraſmus. To the firſt of them he 


1 

3 
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replies, that Eraſmus « was fighting for his honour, and for 
te his life; being often accuſed of nothing leſs than hetero- 
« doxy, impiety, and blaſphemy, by men whoſe forehead 
« was a rock, and whoſe tongue was a razor, To be miſ- 

ce re- 


we 
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The doctor cannot be perſuaded, that the fear of loſing his 4. Xie, FF F 
| « penſions and coming to want ever made Eraſmus ſay or do, A e -+:) #4 C ÞÞ 
| « things which he thought unlawful: yet ſuppoſes, that he , 44:4 +> | 


„ Fiſher, Bembus, &c. and all theſe things might influence e ll 
„ his judgment, though he himſelf was not at all aware ee Arz2:423 


| © no, he perſuaded himſelf that he did as much as piety and N 
* prudence required from him, in cenſuring her defects. The Gy 600 Ar — 


| © much obliged to Eraſmus, yet we are more obliged to Lu- 
„ther, Melancthon, and other authors of the reformation: 
| © This, ſays he, is true; yet it is as true, that we and all the 


year 1706, in a very handſome manner, in ten volumes in 
folio, having been printed under the care and inſpection of 
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« repreſented as a pedant and a dunce, he ſays, is no great 

« matter, for time and truth put folly to flight: to be accuſed 

« of hereſy by bigots, hypocrites, politicians, and infidels, 

« this is a ſerious affair; as they know too well, who have 3 
« had the misfortune to feel the effects of it”. As for his Life, p. 598. 1 
jukewarmneſs in promoting the reformation, dr. Jortin is of Ys 2, £4: % SAN 
opinion, that much may be ſaid, and with truth, in his behalf. * „ 1 
He thinks, that Eraſmus „ was not intirely free from the pre- . - 6 i 
« judices of education; that he had ſome indiftin& and con- 2 "I 
« fuſed notions about the authority of the church catholic, £77 ©<<© 7 | 
c which made it not lawful to depart from her, corrupted as V © | 
« he believed her to be; and that he was much ſhocked at the 7. ra | 
« yiolent meaſures which were purſued by the reformers, as r ,-C,A:- 2s 
« well as by the violent quarrels which aroſe among them. | | 


might be afraid of diſobliging ſeveral of his oldeſt and beſt „ 2+ A hh, olans 
« friends, who were againſt the Lutheran reformation, ſuc Sf = 
« as Henry VIII, Charles V, the popes, Wolſey, &c. ande , en, 
« alſo his patrons, Warham, Montjoy, More, Tonſtall , 974 1 


F 


= 
« of it. There is no neceſſity to ſuppoſe, that he acted y. . 


« againſt his conſcience in adhering to the chuch of Rome: , . 


&« doctor obſerves, that, though as Proteſtants we are certainly & h a5 408 #01 


nations in Europe are infinitely obliged to Eraſmus, for 


| © ſpending a long and laborious life, in oppoſing ignorance 
| © and ſuperſtition, and in promoting literature and- true 


6 ie — ö 


Thid. P*274, 


The works of Eraſmus were publiſhed at Leyden in the 275. 


the moſt learned mr. Le Clerc: and we think it proper to ſub- 
join the contents of each volume here, as it will not only 
preſent the reader with many pieces of Eraſmus, which it was 
jnconſiſtent to inſert in the courſe of this article, but alſo in 


ome meaſure further illuſtrate the hiſtory of his life. wu 
| | | Vol. ; 
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Vol. I. 
De copia verborum & rerum libri duo. 
Theodori Gazæ grammatices libri duo. 


Syntaxis. 
Ex Luciano verſa. 


Eraſmi declamatio Lucianæ reſpondens. 


De ratione conſcribendi epiſtolas. 

De pueris ſtatim ac liberaliter inſtituendis. 
De ratione ſtudii. 

De laude medicinæ. 

Libanii aliquot declamationes verſæ. 
Similium liber unus. - 


Colloquiorum liber. 


De recta Latini Græcique ſermonis pronunciatione, 
Ciceronianus, five de optimo dicendi genere. 

De civilitate morum puerilium. 

Galeni quzdam Latine verſa. | 

Epitome in elegantias Laurentii Valle. _ 

uripidis Hecuba & Iphigenia verſibus Latinis reddita. 
In nucem Ovidii commentarius. 

Epigrammata varii generis & argumenti. 


Vol. II. 5 
Adagiorum opus, in quo explicata proverbia 4251. 


8 Vor. III. 
Epiſtolæ 1299, ſecundum ordinem temporum quo ſeriptæ 


ſunt digeſtæ, ab anno 1489 ad 1536: ſubjuncta * 
— 517, quarum de tempore non conſtat. 


: VorL. IV. 
Ex Plutarcho verſa. 
Apophthegmatum libri 8. 
Stultitiz laus. 


Ad Philippum Bur urgundionum principem panegyricus. 
Ad Philippum eundem carmen Epicum gratulatorjum. 


Inſtitutio principis Chriſtiani. 

' Tfocratis oratio ad Nicoclem regem de regno adminiſtrando 
Latine verſa. 

Declamatio de morte, five conſolatio ad patrem filii obitu 


afflictum. 
De- 


t 
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Declamatiuncula nomine epiſcopi, reſpondens 1is qui fibi 
nomine populi gratulati eſſent, & omnium nomine obedien- 
tiam quam vocant detuliſſent. 

Querela pacis undique gentium ejectæ profligatæque. 

Kenophontis Hiero Latine verſus. 

Precatio ad Dominum Jeſum pro pace eccleſiæ. 

Lingua, ſive de linguæ uſu atque abuſu. 

De Senectutis incommodis. Carmen Heroicum & Tambi- 
cum dimetrum catalecticum, ad Gulielmum Copum Baſileen- 
ſem. 


Vol. V. 
Enchiridion militis Chriſtiani. 
Oratio de virtute amplectenda. 
Ratio veræ theologiæ. 
Paracleſis, ſive hortatio ad philoſophiæ Chriſtianæ ſtudium. 
Exomologeſis, ſive modus confitendi. 
Enarratio Pſalmi primi et ſecundi. 
Paraphraſis in Pſalmum 3. 
Concio in Pſalmum 14. 
De puritate eccleſiæ Chriſti. 
Enarratio in Pſalmum 23. 
De bello Turcis inferendo conſultatio. 
Enarratio in Pſalmos 34 & 39. 
De amabili eccleſiæ concordia. 
Concio in Pſalmum 86. 
De magnitudine miſericordiarum Domini concio. 
Virginis & martyris comparatio. | 
Concio de puero Jeſu. 
Epiſtola conſolatoria ad virgines ſacras. 
Chriſtiani matrimonii inſtitutio. 
Vidua Chriſtiana. | 
Eccleſiaſtes, ſive de ratione concionandi. 
Modus orandi Deum. 
Symbolum, five catechiſmus. 
Precationes. | 1 Fe, #: hf | 
Precatio Dominica digeſta in ſeptem partes juxta dies 
totidem. 
Pzan virgini matri dicendus. © | 
Obſecratio ad virginem Mariam in rebus adverſis. 
De contemptu mundi. 
De tædio & pavore Chriſti diſputatio. 
Ode de caſa natalitia pueri Jeſu. 4 
: , » 
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Expoſtulatio Jeſu cum homine pereunte. 
Hymni varii. 
Liturgia virginis Lauretanæ. 
Carmen voti/um Genovevæ. 
Commentarius in duos hymnos Prudentii, de Natali & Epi- 
phania pueri Jeſu. 
Chriſtiani hominis inſtitutum, five ſymbolum. Carmen. 
Epitaphia in Odiliam. 


Vor. VI. 


Novum Teſtamentum ex Græca Eraſmi editione, cum ejus 
verſione & annotationibus. | 


Vor. VII. 
Paraphraſis Novi Teſtamenti. 


Vor. VIII. 


Ex ſancto Joanne Chryſoſtomo verſa. 

Ex Sancto Athanaſio, ex Origene, ex Baſilio verſa. 

Oratio de pace & diſcordia contra factioſos, ad Cornelium 
Goudanum. 

Oratio funebris in funere Berthz de Heien, Goudanæ, vi- 
duz probatifſime. 

Carmina varia. 


) Vor. IX. 


Epiſtola apologetica ad Martinum Dorpium. 

Apologia ad Jacobum Fabrum Stapulenſem. 

Ad Jacobi Latomi dialogum de tribus linguis & ratione 
ſtudii theologici. 

Ad Joannem Atenſem, pro demons matrimonii, 

Apologia de In principio erat ſermo””. Ne 

Apologia prima ad notationes Edvardi Lei. 

Apologia ſecunda & tertia. 

Apologia ad Jacobum Lapidem Stunicam 2. & 3. 

Adverſus Sanctium Caranzam. 

Apologia in Natalem Bedam. 

Apologia adverſus debacchationes Petri Sutoris. 

Ad antapologiam ejus reſponſio. 

Appendix de ſcriptis Jodoci Clitovei, © 

Declamationes adverſus cenſuras theologorum Pariſi -afijm. | 

Apologia ad Phimoſtomi cujuſdam diſputationes de di- 
vortio. 


Apo- 
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Apologia ad juvenem Gerontodidaſcalum. 

Apologia ad quoſdam monachos Hiſpanos. | 
Apologia prima ad Albertum Pium Carporum principem. 
De eſu carnium & hominum conſtitutionibus ; ad Chriſto. 

phorum epiicopum Baſileenſem. . 
De libero arbitrio diatribe, ſeu collatio. 


Vor. X. 


FHuyperaſpites: diatribe adverſus ſervum arbitrium Martini 
Lutheri. | 
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Advuerſus epiſtolam ejuſdem, præſtigiarum libelli cuj uſdam 


detectio. 
Contra pſeudevangelicos. 
Ad Eleutherium, ad Grunnium. 
Ad Fratres Germaniæ Inferioris. 
Spongia adverſus adſpergines Ulrici Hutteni. | 
Pantabalus, ſeu adverſus febricitantis cujuſdam libellum. 
Antibarbororum liber primus. 
Adverſus Græculos. 3 | 
| Reſponſio ad Petri Curſii defenſionem. 
a Epiſtola de Termini ſui inſcriptione, ad Alphonſum Valde- 
ium. | | 5 | 
Epiſtola ad Henricum Ducem, 


ERASTUS Rn a celebrated phyſician and © 


divine, was born at Baden in Germany about the year 1524. 
He was liberally educated, and ſent to the univerſity of Baſil, 
when he was ſixteen years old; but he had ſome difficulties to 


Melch. A- 
dam, in vi- 
a 


ſtruggle with, on account of the narrow circumſtances of his 


parents. Providence however, ſays Melchior Adam, raiſed 
up a Mecænas for him, who ſupplied him plentifully with 
every thing he wanted. When he had been at Baſil two years, 
he was ſeized with the plague, but happily recovered from it. 
Afterwards he went into Italy, and ſettled at Bologna; where 
he applied himſelf intenſely to the ſtudy of philoſophy firſt, 
and then of phyſic. He ſpent nine years in Italy among the 
moſt eminent phyſicians, and acquired great ſkill in that 
ſcience. Then he returned to his own country, and lived 
ſome time at the court of the princes of Henneberg, where he 
praQtiſed phyſic with great reputation. Afterwards the elector 
Palatine, Frederic III, gave him an honourable invitation to 
his court, and made him his firſt phyſician and counſellor : he 
appointed him alſo profeſſor of phyſic in the univerſity of Heidel- 
berg. Here there aroſe a warm diſpute about the ſacrament, 

namely, << Whether the terms FLESH and Broop ought to 
; Vol. IV. 3 ä « be 
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& be underſtood literally or metaphorically ” ? Eraſtus en- 
gaged in this controverſy, and publiſhed a book, in which he 
contended for the metaphorical ſenſe. He had all along joined 
the ſtudy of divinity to that of phyſic, and was eſteemed as 
good a divine as he was a phyſician : for which reaſon, in the 
year 1564, when a conference was held between the divines of 
the Palatinate and thoſe of Wirtemberg, about the real pre- 
ſence in the Lord's ſupper, Eraſtus was ordered by the elector 
Frederic to be preſent at it. Eraſtus afterwards left Heidelberg, 
and returned to the univerſity of Bafl, where he had been edu- 
cated. Here he cauſed a ſociety to be citabliſhed for the par- 
ticular ſtudy and promotion of medical knowledge, and ſpent 
the laſt years of his life in the active purſuit of it: and here he 
died upon the 31ſt of December in the year 1583. 

He wrote ſeveral books of philoſophy and phyſic, and ſome 
particularly levelled at Paracelius, whoſe whimſies and ex- 
travagancies he was very earneſt to diſcredit and explode. 
He wrote, as we have obſerved, upon ſubjects of divinity 
but what made the moſt noiſe of all his performances, and 
makes him chiefly memorable now, is' his book De excom- 
municatione eccleſiaſtica. In this he denies the power of the 
church, and affirms their cenſures to be incapable of extending 
beyond this preſent life. For this, as we may eaſily conceive, 
the loudeſt anathema's have been thundered againſt him by 
the Papiſts ; nor has he been ſpared by thofe who were not 
Papiſts. Beza wrote againſt him in a book, intitled, De 
vera excommunicatione et Chriſtiano preſbyterio”; and fo 
did our learned Hammond in his book, „Of the power of the 
„ keys”. Eraſtus knew well enough, that a work of that 
import was not likely to be reliſhed by divines of any order; 
and therefore'ordered it not to be publiſhed, till after his death. 
Melchior Adam ſays, that it was ſuppoſed to be publiſhed by 
his widow ; which looks as if it was uſhered into the world 
from an unknown editor, 1 i} 


EREMITA (DANIEL) a native of Antwerp, and ſe- 
.cretary to the duke of Florence, flouriſhed about the begin- 
ning of, the ſeventeenth century, and was a pretty good 
writer; but neither his conduct nor morals were - conſiſtent 
with the profeſſion of the Belles lettres, to which he had 
devoted himſelf. Scaliger had a great eſteem for him, and 
recommended him in the ſtrongeſt terms to Caſaubon; for 
which he was afterwards very ſorry, upon hearing that the 
young man was turned Roman-atholic. Caſaubon, : at 

Fn | IT 2 ca- 


EREMTTA 
Scaliger's recommendation, took him into his friendſhip, 
procured him an imployment, and endeavourcd to get him into 
mr. de Montaterre's family in quality of preceptor. The 
affair was upon the point of being concluded, when Eremita 
found means to ingratiate himſelf with mr. de Vic, who 


was going ambaſſador into Switzerland. De Vic, being a. 


man of great bigotry, and fired with a zeal for making con- 
verts, ſoon won over Eremita, by means of a ſingle con- 
ference with one of the bawling enthuſiaſts of that age, a 


Portugueſe monk. This circumſtance vexed Caſaubon to 


the heart, who knew the abilities of the converter, and 
| thoſe of the convert: he knew, that Eremita was a better 
{ſcholar than the monk, and yet he was informed, that the 
monk gave Eremita a fall at the firit onſet. But he ſoon 
found the reaſon, why ſo ſlight a reſiſtance had been made: 
for Eremita deſired nothing more than to perſuade himſelf, 
that the richeſt religion is at the ſame time the beſt. 

However, though Eremita had changed his religion, he 
ſtil] retained a veneration for Scaliger: of which he gave a 
Public teſtimony, even after the death of Scaliger, in defen- 
ding him againſt Scioppius. But he got nothing by this : 
for Scioppius publiſhed a great many things of him, which did 
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no honour to his character. He relates, that he had ſeen him Scioppius, 


at Rome in 1606: Eremita, ſays he, came to me with the 39 


two Rubens's, in order to go to Tivoli; and theſe gentlemen Amphitod. 


were greatly ſhocked at the lewdneſs of his converſation. He Sciopp. 
was for ever talking of Petronius and Aretine's poſtures ; nay, P. 335 


he drew the moſt obſcene figures. on the walls of the public 
houſes where they lodged. Having diſappeared for ſome time 
after, it was concluded, that poverty had forced him to ſhel- 
ter himſelf in ſome Carthuſian monaſtery ; but it was found, 
that he was retired to Sienna, where he made his court to 
archbiſhop Aſcano Piccolomini, who recommended him to 
Silvio Piccolomini, great chamberlain to the duke of Florence. 
By this means he obtained a penſion from that prince, as a 
reward for a panegyric, written hy him on the nuptials of the 
great duke with Magdalen of Auſtria, and publiſhed in the 
year 1608, He ſollicited fo earneſtly to be ſent into Ger- 
many with the deputy, who went to acquaint the ſeveral 
princes of the empire with the death of the'great duke's father, 
that his requeſt was granted. At his return to Florence, he 
told a hundred idle ' eva concerning the drunkenneſs of the 
Germans, in order to make his court to the Italians. He ſet 


up at Florence for a man who was profoundly ſkilled in af- 
Cc 2 fairs 
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Ibid. 345. 


Ibid. 363. 
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fairs of government; and promiſed a Commentary, which 
ſhould exceed whatever had been writ upon Tacitus. As he 
looked upon the hiſtory of our Saviour as fabulous, ſo he took 
a delight in exclaiming againſt the inquiſitors and the clergy ; 
and had a hundred tales ready upon thoſe occaſions, all which 
he could ſet off to advantage. 

Such is the idea which Scioppius has given of Eremita ; and, 
though the ſlanderous and fatirical caſt of mind, for which 
Scioppius was remarkable, may, in moſt caſes of this nature, 
make his evidence ſuſpected, yet Caſaubon has related ſome 
particulars, which give an air of probability to what is told 
here. Eremita died of the venereal diſcaſe at Leghorn, in the 
year 1613. Grævius publiſhed at Utrecht, in the year 1701, 
an octavo volume of Eremita's Opera varia; among which 
were, Aulicæ vitæ ac civilis, libri IV. Theſe works were in 
manuſcript in the duke of Florence's library, and communi- 
cated by Magliabecchi to Grævius, who, in a preface, has 
endeavoured to refute the flanders 'of Scioppius. The four 
books De Aulica vita ac civili are written with great purity 
and elegance of ftile, and abound with curious knowledge, 
which makes them entertaining as well as uſeful. Mr. Bayle 
mentions two other works of our author, which, he ſays, de- 


ſerve to be read: Epiſtolica relatio de itinere Germanico, quod 


legatione magni Etruriz ducis ad Rodolphum II. imperatorem 
Germaniz anno 1609 peractum fuit; and his epiſtle de Hel- 
veticorum, Rhetorum, Sedonenſium ſitu, republica, & mori- 
bus. His Latin poems were inſerted in the ſecond volume of 
Deliciz poetarum Belgicorum. 


ERIGENA (Jonx) called alſo Scotus, was an Engliſh- 
man, according to ſome, and born at Ergene, a town border- 
ing upon Wales; a Scotſman, as others ſay, and born at 
Aire; an [riſhman, according to others, and taking his name 
from Ireland, which was formerly called Eri. Whichever he 
was, he was an uncommon man in his day; for he flouriſhed 
ahout the middle of the ninth century, and was very learned 
in a very barbarous age. He left his own country when he 
was young, and went into France, where he was kindly re- 


ceived and greatly encouraged by Charles the Bald. That 


monarch was ſo fond of him, on account of his extraordinary 
parts and learning, that he admitted him to an intimacy with 
him, and made him the conſtant companion both of his plea- 


ſures and of his buſineſs. About the year 8 50, when the pre- 
deſtinarian controverſy was agitated, Erigena engaged warmly 


: In 
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in it; and drew great ill-will upon himſelf, although the 
books of his antagoniſts were condemned. This was ſuppoſed 
to have proceeded partly from ſome philoſophical dogma's in 
his writings, not agreeable to the doctrines of the holy church, 
and partly from envy conceived againſt him for his intimacy 
with the king. In the year 877, after the death of Charles, 
he returned to England ; and, ſome time after, was employed 
by king Alfred to promote learning and the liberal arts. For 
this purpoſe he was appointed to preſide at Oxford, over the 
ſtudies of geometry and aſtronomy in particular; that univer- 
ſity being either lately founded, or lately reſtored by Alfred. 
Three years he ſpent in this ſituation ; but ſome diſputes and 
diſturbances arifing at Oxford, he left that place, and retired 
to a monaſtery at Malmeſbury. There he opened a ſchool ; 
and, behaving harſhly and with ſeverity to his ſcholars, was 
ſtabbed by them with the iron bodkins they then wrote with, 
in ſuch a manner that he died. His death happened upon the 
4th of November 883, according to ſome ; 886, according to 
others. Some ſay, that his ſcholars were inſtigated to this 
deſperate act by the monks, who had conceived an hatred 
againſt him, as well for his learning as his heterodoxy : never- 
theleſs, if this was ſo, we are told, that a miracle was wrought 
at his funeral by the deſcent of fire from heaven, which chan- 
ged their way of thinking about him; for they not only buried 
him in a more honourable place than they intended, but conſi- 
dered him alſo as a faint and martyr. And ſuch he continued 
to be in the church of Rome, till ſome wiſer heads of late 
diſcovered in him principles directly contrary to the doctrine 
of tranſubſtantiation ; and then Baronius ſtruck him out of the 
martyrology. He wrote five books De diviſione naturæ, ſeu 
de rerum natura ; and tranſlated from the Greek the Ambi- 
| ua S. Maximi, ſeu ſcholia ejus in difficiles locos S. Georgii 
Nazianzeni. Theſe two works were printed at Oxford in 
folio, in the year 1681. He wrote alſo a book © about pre- 
« deſtination ;* tranſlated into Latin four pieces of Dionyſius 
the Areopagite, which he dedicated to Charles the Bald ; and 
wrote alſo, at the command of the ſame Charles, a book 
© upon the body and blood of Chriſt,” in which he maintained 
the ſame doctrine with Bertram; but his book was afterwards 

condemned in the days of Lanfranc. | 


ERPENTUS (Tromas) on; as he is called in Dutch, 


Thomas of Erpe, was a moſt learned writer, and incompara- 
bly ſkilled in the oriental tongues. He was deſcended from 
| C 3 | noble 
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noble families at Boiſleduc in Brabant, which place his parents 
had quitted on account of the Proteſtant religion they had em- 


braced ; and was born at Gorcum in Holland, on the 11th of 
September 1584. From his earlieſt years, he ſhewed a pecu- 
liar diſpoſition for learning; which induced his father, though 


Erpenii, ha- no ſcholar himſelf, to ſend him at ten years of age to Leyden, 


= . 3 Nov. where he began his ſtudies, and proſecuted them with ſuch 


ſucceſs, that his maſters were extremely ſurprized. At the 
age of eighteen, he was admitted into the univerſity of that 
city; where he took the degree of doctor in philoſophy, on the 
8th of July 1608. Voſſius informs us, that, not long after 
he became a ſtudent in that place, he grew ſo diffident of ſuc- 
ceeding in his ſtudies, as to have thoughts of laying them in- 
tirely aſide; but that, reſuming freſh courage, he made him- 
ſelf maſter of ſeveral branches ' of literature, and particularly 
metaphyſics. For this purpoſe he read over, not only Ariſto - 


_ tle, but likewiſe a great number of his interpreters, with all 


the commentariss of Suarez; in which, it ſeems, he was ſo 
converſant, that, ſeveral years after he had gone through his 
courſe of philoſophy, and was engaged in other ſtudies, he 
could give a diſtinct account of the contents of almoſt every 
page of that vaſt work. 

He had already paſſed through a courſe of divinity, and 
gained a conſiderable {kill in the oriental languages; to which 
he had applied himſelf, at the perſuaſion of Joſeph Scaliger, 
who foreſaw how great a man he would prove in that branch 
of learning. He afterwards travelled into England, France, 
Italy, and Germany; in which countries he contracted an ac- 
ver with the moſt learned men there. While he was at 

.ondon, he became acquainted with mr. William Bedell, 
who was excellently ſkilled in the oriental tongues. He con- 
tinued a year in Paris, where he learned Arabic of an Egyp- 
tian Jacobine, named Barbatus ; and gained the friendſhip of 
Iſaac Caſaubon, among whoſe letters are ſeveral to Erpenius. 
In a letter dated the 7th of April 1610, he exhorts him to 
proſecute his ſtudies in the Arabic tongue, telling him, that 
it would be of the greateſt importance to learning; that, 
c if he looked round the Chriſtian world, he would find no 
« perſon who had taken the proper method to gain the wiſhed- 
for point in that kind of literature; that Joſeph Scaliger had 
6 diſappointed their hopes; that Bedell, though a man of 
& great learning, proceeded ſo ſlowly, and followed ſuch a 
ee courſe of ſtudies, that they knew not what to expect 


« from him; that the German, who made ſo great a noiſe, 


„% was 
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« was not to be depended on; that the Italians, after raiſing 
great expectations, had of a ſudden deſerted them; in ſhort, | 
<« that himſelf was the only perſon who had laid a folid and | 
« firm foundation for a future ſuperſtrufture.” During his 
ſtay at Venice, by the aſſiſtance of ſome learned Jews and | 
Turks, he acquired the knowledge of the Turkiſh, Perſian,. } 
and Ethiopic languages ; and he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in Italy 
to ſuch advantage, that he was offered a ſtipend of 500 ducats 
a year, to tranſlate ſome Arabic books into Latin. | 

After four years ſpent in his travels, he returned to Leyden 
on the 4th of July 1612 ;. about which time there was a deſign 
to have him ſent for into England, and to have an honourable 
ſtipend ſettled on him; but, in February following, he was Meurfii A- 
choſen, by the curators of the univerſity of Leyden, profeſſor _— —_ 
of the Arabic and other oriental tongues, except the Hebrew, L. Bat. 
of which there was already a profeſſor. He filled this chair 1625, 4to. | 
with great applauſe, and ſoon after ſet up, at an extraordinary | 
expence, a preſs for the eaſtern languages, at which he printed 
a great many excellent works. In October 1616, he married 
a daughter of a counſellor in the court of Holland, by whom he 
had ſeven children, three of which ſurvived him. In 1619, | 
the curators of the univerſity erected a ſecond chair for the He- = 
brew language, of which they appointed him profeſſor. In „ 
1620, he was ſent by the prince of Orange and the ſtates of 
Holland into France, to ſollicit Peter du Moulin or Andrew = 
Rivet to undertake the profeſſorſhip of divinity at Leyden : but - | 
not prevailing then, he was ſent again the year following, and, | 
after ſix months ſtay in France, procured Rivet, with the con- 
ſent of the French churches, to remove to Leyden. Some | 
time after his return, the ſtates of Holland appointed him their 
interpreter, and employed him to tranſlate the letters they re- 
_ ceived from the ſeveral princes of Africa and Afia, and alſo to 
write letters in the oriental languages: and the emperor of 
Morocco was fo pleaſed with the purity of his Arabic ſtyle, 
that he ſhewed his letters to his nobles, as a. prodigious cu- 
rioſity, for their elegance and propriety. In the midſt of theſe 
employments, he was ſeized with a contagious diſeaſe, which 
was then epidemical :. and, being carried to Leyden, died 
there on the 13th of November 1624, at no more than forty. 
years of age. All the learned lamented him, and wrote the 
higheſt elogiums upon him; as indeed he well deſerved them, 
for he was not only moſt eminent as a ſcholar, but alſo a wor- 
thy, honeſt, good kind of man. We have already obſerved, 
that he rejected an advantageous offer made him in Italy: he 
CES. | rejected 
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rejected another from the king of Spain and the archbiſhop of 
Seville, who invited him into that kingdom, to explain cer- 
tain Arabic inſcriptions. Gerard- John Voſſius made his fune- 
ral oration in Latin, printed at Leyden 1625, in 4to; and 
the ſame year were publiſhed, at the ſame place, in 4to, Peter 
Scriverius's Manes Erpeniani, cum epicediis variorum. | 
He publiſhed a great many works, which have ſpread his 
name all over the world ; and of which the following is a ca- 
talogue : 1. Annotations ad lexicon Arabicum Franciſci Ra- 


ꝓhelengii. Leyden, 1613, 4to, printed with the Lexicon. 


2. Grammatica Arabica, 1613, 4to. 3. Proverbiorum Ara- 
bicorum centuriæ II, Arabice & Latine, cum ſcholiis Joſephi 
Scaligeri & Thomæ Erpenii; 1614, 4to. Scaliger having 
tranſlated and written notes upon part of the Arabian proverbs, 


Caſaubon engaged Erpenius, Scaliger being dead, to compleat 


that work. 4. Lockmanni fabulæ & ſelecta quædam Arabum 
adagia, cum interpretatione Latina & notis; 1615, 8vo. 
Amſterdam 1636 & 1656, in 4to, with the Arabic grammar juſt 


„ mentioned. 5. Giarumia grammatica de centum regentibus, 


five linguæ Arabiæ particulis, Arabice & Latine, cum notis; 
1617, 4to. Giarumia is an Arabic grammar, which takes 
its name from its author, and is highly eſteemed in Aſia and 
Africa. 6. Novum Teſtamentum Arabice; 1615, 4to. This 
is an ancient Arabic verſion, whoſe author is not known. 7. 
Hiſtoria Joſephi patriarchæ ex Alcorano, Arabice, cum ver- 
fione Latina & notis; 1617, 4to. 8. Canones de literarum 
EVI apud Arabes natura & permutatione ; 1618, 4to. 9. 
Rudimenta linguæ Arabicæ; 1620, 8vo. 10. Verſio & notæ 
ad Arabicam paraphraſin in evangelium Joannis; 1620. 11. 
Grammatica Hebræa; 1621, 8 vo. 12. Orationes tres de lin- 
—— Hebrææ atque Arabicæ dignitate; 1621, 8vo. 13. 
Pentateuchus Moſis Arabice; 1622, 4to. This verſion is 
ancient, and was made by a Chriſtian. 14. Elmacini hiſtoria 
Saracenica, &c. 1625, folio. 15. Pſalmi Davidis Syriace, 
cum verſione Latina; 1625, 4to. 16. Grammatica Chal- 
dæa & Syra; 1628, 8to. 17. De peregrinatione Gallica uti- 
liter inſtituenda tractatus; 1631, 12mo. 18. Præcepta de 
lingua Græcorum communi; 1662, 8 vo. 19. Arcanum 
punctationis revelatum, &c. 1624, 4to. Some of theſe, 


the reader ſees, are poſthumous: he had a deſign to have pub- 


liſhed an edition of the Koran, with an accurate Latin verſion 


and notes, and a confutation of it where it was neceſſary; a 


Theſaurus grammaticus for the Arabic tongue; and a Lexi- 
con of the ſame language, But he was prevented by _ 
rom 
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from executing theſe deſigns; as we are informed by Mr. 
Chappelow, in the preface to his Elementa linguæ Arabicæ 
ex Erpenii rudimentis, ut plurimum, deſumpta. Cujus praxi 

ammaticæ novam legendi praxin addidit Leonardus Chappe- 
w, linguz Arabicæ apud Cantabrigienſis profeſſor; Lond. 
1730, 8v0. | | 


ESSENES, a ſe& among the Jews, as the Phariſees and 
Sadducees were, yet not mentioned in the writings of the 
evangeliſts. Some impute this filence, obſerved about them, Eur be- de 
to their having given no oppoſition to Chriſt and his apoſtles; 1 

for they are ſaid to have minded nothing but their own private Judæus, 

concerns, and not to have mixed with the Jewiſh people, or paſſim. 

meddled at all with ſtate affairs. Their origin is very obſcure, Cleric. Hiſt. 
it not being known from whence they took their name, or at Elf e- 
what time they begun; but it is ſuppoſed, that the date of 1 
their riſe muſt be — later than the Babyloniſh captivity, 

becauſe there is not the leaſt mention, in any writer, of their 
ſubliſting before. The Eſſenes were divided into two ſorts, 
namely, Practics and 'T heoretics. The firſt lived in cities, 

the other in ſolitary places: the firſt ſpent their time in 
handicrafts, the other in contemplation only. The Practics 

had dinner and ſupper, the Theoretics only ſupper. The 

Eſſenes were again divided into thoſe who allowed mar- 

riage, and thoſe who led ſingle lives. The former allowed 
marriage, for the ſake of procreation only ; and never lay with 


their wives after conception, to ſhew, that their commerce 


with them proceeded more from a principle of duty, than to 
gratify any ſenſual appetite. They were likewiſe — 
careful not to approach their wives, if they had reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect them unhealthy, or under any indiſpoſition for breeding; 
but always ſtaid till they were perfectly in order. For the Eſ- 
ſenes in general, they profeſſed a community of goods; ſhun- 
ned for the moſt part marriage, and all pleaſures whatſoever g 
wore white garments, forbad oaths, drank nothing but water, 
had their elders in ſingular reſpect, and, above all, were fo 
ſtrict in their obſervation of the Sabbath, that they prepared 
their meat on the eve, would not remove a veſſel out of its 
place, nor even eaſe or ſupply nature upon it, unleſs they were 
 prefied beyond meaſure. Philo tells us alſo, that they offered 
no ſacrifices to God, but thoſe of a pure and upright heart; 
which, if true, ſhews, that they had wandered widely from 
Judaiſm. Joſephus however repreſents the matter ſomewhat 
otherwiſe ; and ſays, that they did, upon certain — 
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bring preſents to the temple. Upon the whole, as Le Clere 
ſays, they were a melancholy enthuſiaſtic kind of people, not 
fit for common life, or the cultivation of thoſe virtues which 
belong to human nature; though Philo and Joſephus have 
ſaid ſuch high things of them. But men, fooliſh and mad, 


Have always been ready to corrupt true religion with the chi- 


mera's of their own deluded imaginations : they did it always, 
they do it now as much as ever. ET | 


ESTAMPES (ANNE of Piſſeleu, ducheſs of) miſtreſs to 
Francis I. of France, is ſuppoſed to have caught the heart of 
that prince, a little after, or, as ſome ſay, a little before, his 
being releaſed from impriſonment at Madrid in the year 1526. 
Her name was mademoiſelle de Heilli. She was at that time 
one of the maids of honour-to Louifa of Savoy, the queen- 
regent;. and had attended that princeſs, when ſhe went to 
meet the king her ſon, as far as the frontiers of Spain. The 
king dallied with her as often as he pleaſed ; and, though no 
one doubted of it, he -yet found a huſband for her, whom he 
created duke of Eſtampes. She continued her amorous com- 
merce with the king after her .marriage; and ſhe roſe to the 
higheſt degree of favour, which laſted as long -as that prince's 
reign. She is one of thoſe inſtances which prove, that the 
aſcendancy of a miſtreſs may be the ruin of a kingdom; as 
the following narration will make ſufficiently appear. 

Towards the end of Francis's reign, there were, as Meze- 
ray informs us, two parties in the court; that of the lady 
d' Eſtampes, the king's miſtreſs; and that of Diana de Poitiers, 
miſtreſs to the dauphin, afterwards Henry II. The former of 
theſe ladies, perceiving that the infirmities of Francis increaſed 
daily, and having juſt reaſon to fear the worſt after his death, 
when the latter would be all- powerful, ſet. on foot a ſecret cor- 
reipondence with the emperor Charles V. She knew the an- 
tipathy which the dauphin and the duke of Orleans, who 
were brothers, had to each other ; and this ſerved for the baſis 


of her negotiation. She prevailed with the emperor to fa- 


vour the duke of Orleans's faction: and, the inſtant ſhe 
heard that his imperial majeſty was inclined to beſtow the in- 
veſtiture of the Milaneſe, or that of the Low Countries, on 
this young prince, ſhe engaged in ſo cloſe a correſpondence 
with the emperor, that ſhe informed him punctually of the 
moſt ſecret tranſactions of the court and council; and indeed 
the very firſt letter he received by her agent the count de Boſ- 
ſu's means, did him ſo ſignal a piece of fervice, that it ſaved 


his 


— 
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his perſon and his whole army. He was at that time in 
Champagne, at the head of a very powerful army; but he 
wanted proviſions, on which account his ſoldiers were going 
to deſert, when the count wrote him a letter. This letter ſet 


forth, that the dauphin had got together a vaſt quantity of 


proviſions of all kinds, neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of his army, 
in Epernay ; that this town was very weak in itſelf, but that 
the: French imagined the emperor would not attempt to ſur- 
prize it, becauſe the river Maine lay between it and his army; 
that orders had been given to break down the only bridge they 


could march over, but that the ducheſs had fo artfully pre- 


yented the executing of this, that the bridge might fill be ſer- 


viceable ; from all which the count concluded, that his im- 


perial majeſty had nothing more to do, but to procure refreſh- 
ments as ſoon as poſhble for his army, and to reduce the 
French to the ſame neceſſity, from which he would free him- 
ſelf, The emperor made his. advantage of the information; 
and appeared, at a time when he was leaſt ſuſpected, before 
Epernay,. whoſe inhabitants were in ſuch a terror, that they 
opened their gates to him. Immediately after this, he received 
a ſecond letter from the count, informing him, that there was 
in Chateau- Thierri another magazine of meal and corn, full 
as conſiderable as that of Epernay ; that no troops were ap- 
pointed to guard it at this time; and that, ſhould the dauphin 
loſe it, it would be impoſſible for him to follow his imperial 
majeſty's army fo cloſe, as to hinder its main progreſs. The 
emperor took this town with as little difficulty as he had taken 
Epernay,. and found proviſions even beyond his hopes. The 
court of France was prodigiouſſy perplexed at theſe events, 
and did whatever could be done in ſuch a juncture; but ſe- 
crecy, which was to be the foul of that grand expedition, was 
not obſerved : for the dauphin did nothing but in concert with 
the king his father, and the-king did not concert the moſt in- 
conſiderable meaſure, but the ducheſs immediately acquainted 
the emperor with it by the count de Boſſu's means. Paris was 


in ſuch a conſternation, that the richeſt citizens fled from it 


with their moſt valuable effects ; and in their flight, as Meze= 
ray relates, were plundered, and had their women ravitied, 
See the miſchiefs which even a whore can effect, when once 
ihe gets a great king into her poſſeſſion. The monarchy of 
France muſt, truly, have been ſubverted, to gratity the reſent- 
ment, or ſerve the ambitious views, of madam d' Eſtampes the 
king's miſtreſs ; for ſuch, it is agreed on all hands, would have 
been the conſequence, if ſecret jealouſies had not luckily broke 
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out between Charles V. and Henry VIII. of England, whe 
was then on the coaſts of Picardy, where he had taken fome 
Cities, and with whom Charles had beforehand divided the 
kingdom. Francis extricated himſelf, as it happened, 
pretty well out of theſe difficulties ; and obtained peace in the 
month of September 1544, when the treaty of Creſſy was 
concluded. | | 
As theducheſs d'Eſtampes had behaved very ill towards her 
huſband, ſhe had no refource left after the death of Francis; 
and was reduced to the neceſſity of paſſing the remainder of 
her days at a country-ſeat, where Mezeray ſays ſhe lived ſome 
years in the ſecret exerciſe of the Proteſtant religion, corrupt- 
ing many other perſons by her example. The duke d'Eftampes 
ordered an information to be taken out againſt her afterwards, 
which is memorable for this extraordinary circumſtance, that 
Henry II. ſubmitted to be examined as an evidence in his fa- 
vour : however, the proſecution was dropped, upon its being 
intimated to Henry, that the leaving to the vengeance of pub- 
lic juſtice the object his father had tenderly loved for ſo many 
years, would blemiſh the beginning of his reign with an atf- 
front to his memory; and fo this infamous and wicked woman 


eſcaped the puniſhment ſhe richly deſerved, 
ETHEREGE (Sir Georce) a celebrated Engliſh 


wit, and eminent in\particular for his comic genius, though he 
flouriſhed in the reigns of Charles II. and James II, is yet a 
perſon of whom we have very confuſed and imperfect memo- 
rials. He is ſaid to have been deſcended from an ancient fa- 
mily in Oxfordſhire ; and ſuppoſed to be born, about the year 
1636, not very far from London, fince ſome of his relations 
appear to have been ſettled in Middleſex. Tis thought he 
had ſome education at the univerſity of Cambridge ; but it 
ſeems alſo, that he travelled into France, and perhaps into 


Gildon's Flanders too, in his younger years. At his return, he ſtudied 
_— law for a while at the inns of court: but his natural talents, 
the En- and the polite company he kept, ſoon diverted him to the ſtud 
elim drama - of the Belles lettres. In the year 1664, he publiſhed his fir 


= 48% Fe dramatic performance, intitled, The comical revenge: or, 
3 * 


« love in a tub”, This play was dedicated to Charles, after- 
wards earl of Dorſet ; and the ſucceſs it met with not only in- 
troduced him to that nobleman, but alſo to the leading wits 
among the quality and gentry in thoſe times, who made their 
pleaſures the chief buſineſs of their lives, ſuch as Villiers m_ 
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of Buckingham, Wilmot earl of Rocheſter, Sir Charles Sid- 
ley, Sir Henry Savile, Sir Car. Scroop, &c. | 

In the year 1668, he produced another comedy, called, 
« She would if ſhe could; which gained him no leſs ap- 
plauſe than the former among the judges ; though, as we learn 
from a contemporary writer, it ſuffered ſo much from an im- 
perfect repreſentation, that if it had not been for the favour of 
the court, it could never have preſerved its credit with the ge- 
nerality. Mr. Phillips ſays of theſe two comedies, that << for Shadwell's 
« pleaſant wit and no bad oeconomy they are judged not un- Preface to 
« worthy the approbation they have met with”. Gildon . 3 
agrees with Langbaine, that this laſt is a comedy of the firſt x, phillips's 
rank; and Langbaine further wiſhes «© for the public ſatiſ- collection of 
<« faction, that this great maſter would oblige the world with che poets, 
. more of his performances; which would put a ſtop to the?“ . 53 
c crude and indigefted plays, that, for want of better, cum- 
e ber the ſtage”. Whatever ſatisfaction however the wit of Langbaine's 
Etherege might give to the gayer part of mankind, the graver account of 
were highly offended at his wantonneſs, and at the tendency _ _ 
of his plays to encourage immorality. And a certain author „ 
of a later date, ſpeaking of luſcious deſcriptions and expreſſions 
that gravity a ſenſual appetite, obſerves, that * this expedient 
<« to ſupply the deficiency of wit, has been uſed more or leſs 
« by moſt of the authors who have ſucceeded on the ſtage : 
though, ſays he, I know but one, who has profeſſedly written 
&« a play upon the baſis of the deſire of — our ſpecies; 
and that is the polite fir George Etherege : if I underſtand 
e what the lady would be at in the play, called, She would 
<« if ſhe could. Other poets have here and there given an 
“ intimation, that there is this deſign under all the diſguiſes 
“ and affectations which a lady may put on: but no author 
% except this has made ſure work of it, and put the imagi- 
nations of the audience upon this one purpoſe, from the 
<« beginning to the end of the comedy. It has always fared 
e accordingly: for whether it be, that all who go to this 
© piece, would if they could; or, that the innocent goes to it, 
« to gueſs only what ſhe would if ſhe could, the play has 
« always been well received”. Spectator, 

In the year 1676, he publiſhed his third and laſt comedy, vol. i. num. 
« The man of mode: or, fir Fopling Flutter” ; which ex- 5"* 
alted his reputation, even above what the former had done. 
What rendered this play very popular, was, that he was ſup- 
poſed to have drawn ſome of the chief characters from the life, 
and to have ſhadowed out, under feigned names, ſome of his 


con- 
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contemporaries and acquaintance. Thus, Beau Hewit, the 
moſt notorious fop of his time, was ſuppoſed to be deſigned 
under his firſt character: Doremant to be drawn for his friend 
the lord Rocheſter, under which are characterized incon- 
ſtancy, falſhood, and triumphs in the conqueſt and ruin of 
the fair, varniſhed over with agreeable and captivating graces 
of modiſh gallantry, peculiar to that witty but licentious no- 
bleman. The poet was alſo ſuſpected to have ſketched out 
himſelf in the character of Medley; and the very ſhoe-maker, 
in the firſt act, was believed to be a real perſon, and is ſaid to 
have been fo diſtinguiſhed by this accidental circumſtance of 
his life, as from very poor circumſtances to make' a fortune, 
by drawing a reſort of cuſtom upon it. Be all this as it will, 
the notion then prevailed ſo far, that mr. Dryden, in the epi- 
logue he wrote to this play, found it proper to check the pub- 
lic a little, by aſſuring them, that no perfonal ſatire was in- 
tended; or, as he expreſſes it in the laſt line, that “ no one 
fool was hunted from the herd.” Applauded however as 
this play was for wit, yet, like the former, it was condemned 
for immorality. The cenſor above quoted has criticiſed it very 
ſeverely: lt is received, ſays he, as the pattern of genteel 
„ comedy ; but he affirms, that the whole is a perfect con- 
& tradiction to good manners, good ſenſe, and common ho- 
4 neſty; that there is nothing in it, but what is built upon 
cc the ruin of virtue and innocence ; and that the being loſt to 
a ſenſe of theſe is the only thing that can make one ſee 
this comedy, without having more frequent occaſion of 
« forrow and indignation, than of mirth and laughter“. 
This writer allows, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of his cenſure, 
which we do not deny to be in ſome meaſure juſt, that © the 
* negligence of every thing, which engages the attention of 
„the ſober and valuable part of -mankind, appears very well 
% drawn in this piece; and that, though it is nature in her 
| S uglieſt form, in its utmoſt corruption and degeneracy, yet 
SpeQator, «6 jt is nature”, Theſe three comedies were collected and 
vol. I, num. . . . * 2 > 
bs, printed in 8vo, in the year 1704 ; and reprinted in 12mo in 
1715. Atthe.end of this laſt edition are ſubjoined five poems 
of our author. | FIT Ih 1 
Me have ſeen, that between the publication of our author's 
laſt play and his laſt but one, there was an interval of above 
ſeven years: which delay, owing to his indolence and love of 
pleaſure, was the occaſion of his — the place of poet- 


laureat. This we learn from “ The trial of the poets for the 
bl 


„ bays” &c. ; a poem, written after the example of a re 
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Suckling's upon the ſame ſubject, and printed among the miſ- | 
cellaneous works of Villiers duke of Buckingham, though it is 


faid to have had the earl of Rocheſter for its author. In this 
poem, Apollo finds ſome plea of exception to the claim of 
every poetical candidate for the laurel ; and having firſt of all 
diſcarded mr. Dryden, he proceeds thus: "+a 


& This rev'rend author was no ſooner ſet by, 

4 But Apollo had got gentle George in his eye, 

« And frankly confeſs'd, of all men that writ, 

« There's none had more fancy, ſenſe, judgment, or wit: 


But ith? crying fin idleneſs he was fo harden'd, 


„That his long ſeven years ſilence was not to be pardon'd. 


Idleneſs however was not Etherege's only fault: he was ad- 


died to ſome great extravagancies ; to gaming, to women, 


to wine; which hurt his fortune, his healih, and his character. 


_ Gildon fays, that for mazrying a fortune he was knighted : 


that is, to make ſome reparation of his circumſtances, he 
courted a rich old widow, whoſe ambition was ſuch, that ſhe 
would not marry him, unleſs he could make her a lady; 
which, by the purchaſe of knighthood, he was forced to do. 
He was in his perſon a fair, ſlender, genteel man; and in his 


deportment very affable and courteous, of a ſprightly and 


generous temper 3 which, with his lively and natural vein of 
writing, acquired him the character and appellation of Gen- 


« tle George ”, and © Eaſy Etherege ”. His courtly addreſs 
and other accompliſhments procured him the favour of James 
the Second's queen, to whom he had dedicated his laſt play, 


when ſhe was only daughter of the duke of Modena ; and by 
her intereſt and recommendation he was ſent an ambaſſador 


abroad. Gildon ſays, that he was ſent envoy to Hamburgh ; 
but we are certain, from indiſputable teſtimonies, that he was 
in that reign a miniſter at Ratiſbon, at leaſt from: the year 


1686 to the revolution. For there are extant of his three 


letters in proſe, beſides two in verſe to the lord Middleton, 
| (theſe in verſe are printed at the end of the laſt edition of his 
plays) written from Ratiſbon. The hrit is to Villiers duke of 
Buckingham, and dated November the 12th 1686 : the ſecond 


to a friend in London, dated Auguſt the 23d 1688, and pub- 


| liſhed by Charles Gildon among the Familiar letters of John 
earl of Rocheſter”, &c. vol. ii. Lond. 1697 : the third to 
the duke of Buckingham, dated October the 21ſt 1689 (1688 


it ſhould be, the duke having been dead above a year before) 


and 
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and printed, as the firſt is, among his grace's miſcellaneous 


works. In the firſt letter to the duke, he ſpeaks thus of him- 
ſelf in his new character: Ten years ago, ſays he, I as 
little thought that my ſtars 4 to make a politician of 
« me, and that it would come to my ſhare to debate in pub- 
lic aſſemblies, and regulate the affairs of Chriſtendom, as 


< the grand ſeignior dreamed of loſing Hungary: but my royal 


% maſter having the charity to believe me maſter of ſome 
« qualities, of which I never ſuſpected myſelf, I find that the 


« zeal and alacrity I diſcover in myſelf, to ſupport a dignity 


« which he has thought fit to confer upon me, has ſupplied 
<« all other defects, and given me a talent, for which till now 


] juſtly fancied myſelf incapable”. Nevertheleſs, however 
he might diſcharge the buſineſs with which he was intruſted, 


to the ſatisfaction of thoſe who ſent him, it appears very 
plainly, from the beginning of his ſecond letter, that he was 
not at all in his proper element: „I never enjoy myſelf fo 
« much, ſays he, as when I can ſteal a few moments from 


the hurry of public buſineſs, to write to my friends in En- 


„ gland; and as there are none there, to whom I pay a pro- 
founder reſpect than to your grace, wonder not if I afford 
« myſelf the ſatisfaction of converſing with you by way of 
« letters; the only relief I have left to ſupport your abſence at 
« this diſtance, as often as I can find opportunity. You may 
„ pueſs by my laſt, whether I don't paſs my time very com- 
« fortably here; forced, as I am by my character, to ſpend 
the better part of my time, in ſquabbling and deliberating 
« with perſons of beard and gravity, how to preſerve the ba- 


« lance of Chriſtendom ; which would go well enough of 


<« itſelf, if the divines and miniſters of princes would let it 


alone: and when I come home ſpent and weary from the 


diet, I have no lord Dorſet's or fir Charles Sidley's to ſport 
« away the evening with ; no madam J Ss or lady A=——s; 
& in ſhort, none of thoſe kind charming creatures London 
<« affords, in whoſe embraces I might make myſelf amends 
„for ſo many hours murdered in impertinent debates: fo 
« that, not to magnify my ſufferings to your grace, they 
« really want a greater ſtock of Chriſtian patience to ſupport 
« them, than I can pretend to be maſter of. Theſe letters 


are very long, elſe we would have tranſcribed them; which 


we ſhould gladly have done, not only becauſe they are full of 
wit, but becauſe they paint fir George Etherege, who wrote 
them, and the duke of Buckingham, to whom they are wrote, 
in livelier colours, than any we can draw them in, Sk 
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many in Dryden's Miſcellanies. There is alſo of his writing, CZ; 6) a, flundp [ 


revo 
or very ſoon after his arrival in England from thence: but 1 


no more of him, but that after having travelled over the | 


E MMU EL | 10 
As fot fir George's other compoſitions, not yet mentioned, 
they conſiſt chiefly of little airy ſonnets, panegyrics, and ſhort 
copies of verſes : five of which, as we have already obſerved, b 
are printed at the end of his plays; eleven more are to be 
found in a collection of poems, intitled, << The temple of 
« death ” &c. 1716, 8vo, 3d edition; two or three in the _ 
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at the diet of Ratiſbon, performed by fir George Etherege, # 7 £14 


i 


Savoy 1688. How long after this fir George Etherege lived, we 
cannot determine: thoſe who have undertaken. to give an ac- *Mﬀ 
count of him having been very deficient in this, as well as in 
— other particulars of his life. Gildon ſays, that after the 

ution he went to his maſter in France, and died there, 1 


there was a report, that he came to an untimely end by an 
unlucky accident at Ratiſbon. It was this: He had treated 
ſome company at his houſe there very liberally, and had taken, 
as is ſuppoſed, his glaſs too freely: ſo that, when through his 
great complaiſance he was forward in waiting upon his gueſts 
at their departure, he fell, in liquor as he was, down the 
ſtairs, and, breaking his neck, died upon the ſpot. Of this 
however we have no certain proof, 

He had no children by his lady. He had a daughter by the 
celebrated actreſs, mrs. Barry, with whom he cohabited for 
ſome time; though we do not know, whether before or after 
his marriage. On this daughter he had ſettled 5000 or 6oool. 
but ſhe died young. | 
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ETMULLER (Micnatr) a moſt eminent phyſician, 1 
was born at Leipſic, upon the 26th of May 1646. We know 9 


greateſt part of Europe, he was made profeſſor of botany; 5 
chymiſtry, and anatomy, at Leipſic; where he died in the 9 
year 1683. He was a very voluminous writer, his works 4 2 11 
amounting to no leſs than e volumes in folio, as they were "TY 
printed at Naples in the year 1728. He was married, and Zzgorer C 
left a ſon, viz. Michael-Erneſt Etmuller, who was alſo an in- A anore — il 
genious phyſician ; and who, after having given to the public 7 2-< 
feveral pieces, died on the 25th of September 17322 ff. , 4M 
Vor- IV. DA E THRT O 
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ETHRYG (GrORGE) or Etheridge, or, as in Latin 

he writes himſelf, Edrycus, was born at Thame in Oxford- 

ſhire, and admitted of Corpus Chriſti colloge, Oxford, in 
November 1534 : of which he was made probationer fellow in 

Wood's A- 15 39. In 1543, he was licenſed to proceed in arts; and two 
then, Oxon. years after, admitted to.read any of the books of Hippocrates's 
_ Aphoriſms. At length, being eſteemed a moſt excellent Gre- 


cian, he was made the king's profeſſor of that language in the 


univerſity about 1553, and fo continued to be, till ſome time 
after queen Elizabeth came to the crown ; and then, becauſe 
he had been a forward perſon againſt the Proteſtants in queen 
Mary's reign, was forced to leave it. He followed the prac- 
tice of his faculty of medicine with great ſucceſs in Oxford, 
where he moſtly lived; and alſo took under his care the ſons 
of divers Catholic gentlemen, to be inſtructed in the ſeveral 


arts and ſciences; among whom was William Gifford, after- 


wards archbiſhop of Rheims. He was reckoned a very ſin- 
cere man, and adhered to the laſt to the Catholic religion, 
though he ſuffered exceedingly by it. Mr, Wood tells us, 
that he was living an ancient man in the year 1588 ; but does 
not know when he died, He was a great mathematician, 
{killed in vocal and inſtrumental muſic, eminent for his know- 
ledge of the Greek and Hebrew languages, a poet, and above 
all, a phyſician. There are muſical compoſitions and Latin 
poems of his, ſtill extant in manuſcript. In manuſcript alſo 
he preſented to queen Elizabeth, when ſhe was at Oxford in 
1566, Acta Henrici Octavi, carmine Græco. He alſo turned 
the Pſalms into a ſhort form of Hebrew verſe; and tranſlated 
the works of Juſtin Martyr into Latin. In 1588 was pub- 
liſhed by him atLondon, in 8vo, Hypomnemata quædam in 
aliquot libros Pauli Æginetæ, ſeu obſervationes medicamen- 
torum qui hac ætate in uſu ſunt. The antiquary John Le- 
land was his intimate friend, and in his life-time celebrated his 


praiſes in theſe lines: 


Seripſiſti, juvenis, multa cum laude libellos, 
Qui regi eximie perplacuere meo. 


EVAGRIUS SCHOLASTICUS, an an- 


cient eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian, was born at Epiphania, a. city of 
Cave, hiſt. Syria Secunda, about the year 536 or 537. He was ſent to a 
liter, tom. i, grammar- ſchool at four years of age; and, two years after, 
Hiſt. eccleſ. Was ſeized with the plague, as he himſelf informs us. He 


L iv, c. 29. ſays, that this peſtilence raged two and ſifty years, and in a 7 
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manner deſtroyed the whole earth; and that he afterwards 


loſt, during the ſeveral ſtages of it, many of his children, his 


wife, and ſeveral of his relations and ſervants. Quitting the 
grammar-ſchool, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of rhetoric ; 
and making a great progreſs in that art, was regiſtered among 
the advocates, from whence he obtained the name of Scholaſ- 
ticus, this term ſignifying a lawyer. He practiſed law at An- 
tioch, where he gained the friendſhip of George the patriarch 
of that city, and was made his counſellor and aſſeſſor. His 
authority appears to have been great in that city; for, in the 
year 592, when, deprived of his wife and children, he married 
again, and took a young virgin of that city, an holiday was 
kept, and a public feſtival celebrated, both in pompous Reus, 


and about his marriage-bed. In the reign of Tiberius Con- Dbid. lib, vis 


ftantinus, he had the dignity of quæſtor conferred upon him; c. 8. 


and, not long after, when he had made an oration in praiſe 
of Mauricius Auguſtus, upon the birth of Theodoſius, he was 
appointed prefect by Mauricius. In the year 589, he attended 
George of Antioch to Conſtantinople, in quality of counſellor, 
when he appealed to the emperor and a ſynod upon an accuſa- 
tion of inceſt, brought againſt him by a ſilver- ſmith. After 
this he publiſhed Six books of Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 3” begin- 
ning with the year 431, where Theodoret, Socrates, and So- 
zomen, conclude, and ending with the 12th year of the em- 
peror Mauricius, which was the year of our Lord 594. It is 
not certain when he died. Photius tells us, that his ſtyle is 
not unpleaſant, though ſometimes too redundant ; but that, of 
all the Greek hiſtorians, he has molt ſtrictly adhered to the or- 


thodox faith. Valeſius obſerves, that he has been leſs diligent Bibl. Cod, 


Ibid. lib, vis 


Ce 24. 


in collecting the monuments of eccleſiaſtical 3 than 29. 
e 


thoſe of prophane hiſtory; and indeed almoſt his whole ſixth 
book is ſpent in giving an account of the Perſian war. Cave 
remarks of him, that he is too credulous in relating, upon all 
occaſions, fabulous ſtories of miracles, ſaid to be performed by 
the croſs and relics of ſaints. His Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory was 
publiſhed in Greek by Rob. Stephens, Paris, 1 544, in folio; at 
Geneva in Gr. and Lat. in 1612, folio; at Paris in 1673, folio, 
with a new verſion and notes by Henry Valeſius; and after- 
wards republiſned at Cambridge 1720, in folio, by William 
Reading, with additional notes of various authors. | 
Beſides this hiſtory, Evagrius wrote a volume of * Letters, 
« Relations, Decrees, Orations, and Diſputations,“ written 
chiefly in the name of Gregory of Antioch : but theſe are now 


loſt ; as is likewiſe his 5 Panegyric to the emperor Mauricius 


upon the birth of 8 


3. EVANS 
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E V ANS. 
EVANS (Jond) a Welch conjurer, of whom mr. Wood 


has extracted the following account from a manuſcript life of 


the famous William Lilly, aſtrologer, written by himſelf, 


Athen. Ox- and preſerved in Aſhmole's Muſæum. Evans is ſaid to have 


on. vol. i. 


applied his mind to the ſtudy of aſtrology, after he had con- 


tinued ſome time in the univerſity of Oxford, where he was 
brought up. Then, entering into holy orders, he obtained a 


cure in Staffordſhire, at or near Enfield; but was forced to fly 
from it ſome years after, not only on account of debaucheries, 


for which he was very infamous, but for < giving judgment 
<< upon things loſt, which, as mr. Lilly faith, is the only 
<< ſhame of aſtrology.” He is deſcribed as the moſt ſaturnine 
ing that ever was beheld ; of a middle ſtature, broad fore- 
ead, beetle-browed, thick-ſhouldered, flat-noſed, full-lipped, 
down-looked, of black curling ſtiff hair, and ſplay- ſooted. 
But, ſays mr. Wood, to give him his due, he had the moſt 
piercing judgment, naturally, upon a figure of theft, and many 
other queſtions ; though for money he would at any time give 
contrary judgment. He was addicted to drinking, we are 
told, as well as whoring; and, in his liquor, was ſo very 
quarrelſome and abuſive, that he was feldom without a black 
eye or a bruiſe of ſome kind or other. He made a great many 
antimonial cups, upon the ſale of which he principally ſub- 
ſiſted. After he was forced from Enfield, he retired with his 
family to London; where mr. Lilly found him in the year 
1632, and received from him inſtructions in aſtrology. Mr. 
Wood relates, that he had done ſome acts above and beyond 
aſtrology, having been well verſed in the nature of ſpirits ; and 
had many times uſed the circular way of invocating, of which 
he produces the following inſtance : In 1630 or 1631, he 
was deſired by lord Bothwell and fir Kenelm Digby to ſhew 
them a ſpirit : which he promiſed to do. When they were 


all in the body of the circle which he had made, Evans, upon 


a ſudden, after ſome time of invocation, was taken out of the 


room, and carried into the field near Batterſea Cauſey, cloſe 


to the Thames. Next morning a countryman going by to his 
labour, and eſpying a man in black cloaths, came to him; 
and awakening him, for it ſeems he was aſleep, aſked him how 
he came there. Evans by this underſtood his condition; and, 
when Lilly inquired afterwards of him, upon what account 


the ſpirits carried him away, he anſwered, that * he did not, 


'« at the time of invocation, make any ſuffumigation, at 
c which the ſpirits were vexed.” If the reader ſhould be in 


| pain, about what became in the mean time of lord Bothw l | 
| | , 
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„ metic, and other mathematical ſciences,” 


© ture were equally difficult to the prince and people.” 
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and fir Kenelm Digby, we are able to make him eaſy upon 4; an ; 
that head. They both got home without any harm; which ; „ 
ſurely was a great mercy, conſidering the wickedneſs and pre- Wh #1 i 
ſumption they had been guilty of. > WM Fr Hema, * 

Evans publiſhed ſeveral almanacs and prognoſticons: two , /"...{4y. e, 
of which, as mr. Wood tells, he had ſeen. One for the year ,- "4.1 us, wh j 
1613, with a Latin dedication to the biſhop of Worceſter, and — 
ſome good Latin verſes at the end, upon the twelve ſigns, „ n. I 
fixed ſtars, and planets : the other for the year 1625, with ri em, 3 
this advertiſement at the end: < At my houſe, the Four Wis PL 
« Aſhes in the pariſh of Enfield, within the county of Staf- BK 
ford, are taught theſe arts; namely, to read and under- 7/7 ©" 
<« ſtand the Engliſh ; Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, to know 
in a very ſhort time; alſo, to write the running ſecretary, 

c ſet ſecretary, Roman, Italian, and court hands; alſo arith- 
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EUCLID, a moſt celebrated mathematician and aſtro- 
nomer. He collected all the fundamental principles of pure 
mathematics, which had been delivered down by Thales, Py- 
thagoras, Eudoxus, and other mathematicians before him, 
which he digeſted into regularity and order, with many others 
of his own diſcovering: upon which account he is ſaid to 
have been the firſt who reduced arithmetic and geometry into 
the form of a ſcience. He applied himſelf alfo to the ſtudy of 
mixed mathematics, and eſpecially to aſtronomy, in which he 
alſo excelled. Where this great man was born, and what his 
country, we have no diſtinct account; but he flouriſhed, as it 
appears from Proteus's Comment upon his Elements, under 
the reign of Ptolemæus Lagus, king of Egypt, about 277 
years before Chriſt, and taught mathematics at Alexandria 
with vaſt applauſe. Being aſked one day by that prince, whe- i 
ther there was not a ſhorter and eaſter way to the knowledge 1 
of geometry, than that which he had laid down in his Ele- i 
ments, he anſwered, that © there was indeed no royal road to 

geometry.“ In the ſame manner, when Alexander wanted | 
to learn geometry by ſome eaſter and ſhorter method, he was wn 
told by his preceptor, that he muſt here be content to travel Senec. E- 4 
© the ſame road with others; for that all things of this na- Piſt. 9x. 4 


Some have confounded Euclid the mathematician with Eu- 
clid the philoſopher of Megara, who was a diſciple of Socrates, 
and the founder of a moſt contentious ſect. But the former was 
2 man of a mild and beneyolent diſpoſition ; and therefore as \s 
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EU DO CIA. 


diſtinguiſhable from the latter, in this reſpect, as he was by 
the time he lived in, and the ſtudies he followed. His works 
were all collected and printed in a fair edition by David Gre- 
gory, Savilian profeſſor of aſtronomy at Oxford, in the year 


1703. 


EU DO CIA, an eminent lady of antiquity, was the 
daughter of Leontius, an Athenian ſophiſt and philoſopher, 
and born about the year 400. Her father took ſuch care of her 
education, that ſhe became at length conſummately learned; and 
ſo accompliſhed in every feſpect, that, at his death, he left 
his whole eſtate to his two ſons, except an hundred pieces of 
gold, which he left to his daughter, with this declaration, 
that “her own good fortune would be ſufficient for her.” 
Upon this, ſhe went to law with her brothers, but without 
ſucceſs; and therefore carried her cauſe to Conſtantinople, 
where ſhe was recommended to Pulcheria, ſiſter of the empe- 
ror Theodoſius the younger, and became her favourite. In 
the year 421, ſhe embraced Chriſtianity, and was chriſtened 
by the name of Eudocia, for her heathen name was Athenais ; 
and the ſame year was married to the emperor, through the 
powerful recommendation of his ſiſter, by which event the 
words of her father might ſeem to have ſomething prophetic 
in them. She ſtil] continued to lead a very ſtudious and phi- 


| loſophic life, ſpending a great deal of her time in reading and 


writing; and lived very happily, notwithſtanding her high ſta- 
tion, till the year 445, when a very unlucky accident expoſed 
her to the emperor's jealouſy. The emperor, it is ſaid, having 
ſent her an apple of an extraordinary ſize, ſhe ſent it to Pauli- 
nus, Who was highly favoured by her on account of his learn- 
ing. Paulinus, not knowing who it came from, preſented it 
to the emperor ; who, ſoon after ſeeing the empreſs, aſked her 
what ſhe had done with it. She, being apprehenſive of raifing 
ſuſpicions in her huſband, if ſhe ſhould tell him that ſhe had 
given it to Paulinus, declared that ſhe had eaten it, This 
made the emperor ſuſpect, that there was a greater intimacy 
than there ſhould be between her and Paulinus; and producing 
the apple, he threw her into the utmoſt confuſion, and obliged 
her to retire, Upon this ſhe went to Jeruſalem, where ſhe 
ſpent many years in building and adorning churches, and in 
relieving the poor. Dupin ſays, that ſhe did not return from 
hence, till after the emperor's death; but Cave tells us, that 

the was reconciled to him, returned to Conſtantinople, and 
continued with him till his death; after which, ſhe went 
again 


EUDOXUS. 

again to Paleſtine, where ſhe ſpent the remainder of her life 
in pious works. She died in the year 460, according to Du- 
pin; or 459, according to Cave; who obſerves, that, 
upon her death-bed, ſhe took a folemn oath, by which ſhe de- 
_ clared herſelf intirely free from any ſtains of unchaſtity. | 

She wrote ſeveral things in proſe and verſe : of the latter fort, 
% An heroic poem,” mentioned by Socrates, upon the vic- 
&« tory gained by her huſband Theodoſius over the Perſians; 
cc a paraphraſe of the eight firſt books of the bible,” and A 
« hiſtory of the martyrs Cyprian and Juſtina,” in heroic 
mettre likewiſe : of the former kind, A paraphraſe upon the 
„ prophecies of Daniel and Zecharias,” which yet, according 
to Photius, mult rather be deemed a tranſlation, nay, and a 
ſtrict one too; for he ſays, that ſhe adheres cloſely to the ſacred 
text, without adding, diminiſhing, or changing any thing. 
Cave tells us alſo, that ſhe finiſhed and digeſted the Centones 
Homerici, or the Life of Jeſus Chriſt in heroic verſes, taken 
from Homer, which were begun by Pelagius, a patrician. 
Who would expect, ſays Dupin, to find a woman ranked 
% among eccleſiaſtical writers? There have been learned wo- 
« men in all ages, but very few divines among them. It is 
« ſtill the more to be wondered at, that an empreſs, amidft Bibl. des 
„ the pleaſures and luxury of a court, ſhould employ herſelf — 
“in writing books of theology.” part ii. 


EUDOXUS, of Cnidus, a city of Caria in Aſia Minor, 
flouriſhed about 370 years before Chriſt; and was fo vaſtly 
ſkilful, that Cicero did not ſcruple to call him the greateſt 
aſtronomer that had ever lived. He learnt geometry from De divisst. 
Archytas, and afterwards travelled into Egypt for the fake of i 42+ 
learning aſtronomy. There he and Plato ſtudied-together, as 
Laertius tells us, for the ſpace of thirteen years; and then re- In vit. Eud. 
turned to Athens, fraught with all ſorts of knowledge, which 
they had imbibed from the mouths of the prieſts. Here Eu- 
doxus opened a ſchool; which he ſupported with ſo much 
glory and renown, that even Plato, though his friend, is faid 
to have envied him. Petronius tells us, that he ſpent the lat- In Satyric, 
ter part of his life upon the top of a very high mountain, for 
the ſake of contemplating the ſtars and the heavens with more 
convenience and leſs interruption : and we learn from Strabo, Geograph. 
that there were ſome remains of his obſervatory at Cnidus, to lib. ii. 
be ſeen even in his time. He died in the 53d year of his 
age. | | 
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1 EV EE TN. 
EVELYN (Jo, eſq;) one of the greateſt natural phi- 
loſophers that England has produced, was born at Wotton in 
Surry, the ſeat of his father Richard Evelyn, eſq; upon the 
The Life of 31ſt of October 1620. He was deſcended from a very ancient 


1 and honourable family, which flouriſhed originally in Shrop- 
prefixed to Thire 3 and was firſt ſettled at Wotton, in the reign of queen 
his “ Hiſ- Elizabeth. He was inſtructed in grammar and claſſical learn- 
3 . ing at the free- ſchool at Lewes in Suſſex; from whence, in 


phy,” p. 3. the year 1637, he was removed and entered as a gentleman 
Lond. 1755, commoner, at Baliol college in Oxford. He remained there 
FR for about three years, proſecuting his academical ſtudies with 
Er diligence ; and then removed to the Middle Temple in 
ondon, in order to add a competent knowledge of the laws 
of his country to his philological and philoſophical acquiſitions. 
Upon the breaking out of the civil war, he repaired to Oxford; 
where he obtained leave from king Charles I, under his own 
hand, to travel into foreign countries for the completion of his 
education. In the ſpring of 1644, he left England, in order 
to make the tour of Europe; which he performed very ſuc- 
ceſsfully, making it his buſineſs to inquire carefully into the 
ſtate of the ſciences, and the improvements made in all uſeful 
arts, wherever he came. He ſpent ſome time at Rome, and 
happened to be there at the time of Laud's death ; which gave 
him an opportunity of vindicating, in ſome meaſure, the me- 
mory of that honeſt, but raſh and zealous man. I was at 
% Rome, ſays mr. Evelyn, in the company of divers of the 
* Engliſh fathers, when the news of the archbiſhop's ſuffer- 
5 ings, and a copy of his ſermon made upon the ſcaffold, 
came thither. They read the ſermon, and commented upon 
& it, with no ſmall ſatisfaction and contempt ; and looked on 
* him as one, that was a great enemy to them, and ſtood in 
Life, &, © their way, while one of the blackeſt crimes, imputed to him, 
Pe S. vas his being popiſhly vffected.“ ; 

Mr. Evelyn viſited alſo other parts of Italy, for the ſake of 
improving himſelf in architecture, painting, the knowledge of 
antiquities, medals, and the like. His early affection to, and 
kill in the fine arts, appeared during his travels; for we find, 
that he delineated on the ſpot the proſpects of ſeveral remarka- 
ble places that lie betwixt Rome and Naples : more particu- 
larly, „ The Three Taverns, or the Forum of Appius, men- 
tioned in the Acts of the apoſtles; “p the promontory of 
„ Anxur; A proſpect of Naples from mount Veſuvius; A 
f* proſpect of Veſuvius, as it appears towards Naples; The 
L* mputh pf mount Veſuvius; all which were engraved from 
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& our author's ſketches by Hoare, an eminent artift at that 
time. He returned to Paris in the year 1647; where, being 
recommended to fir Richard Browne, bart. the king's mini- 
ſter there, he made his addreſſes to his only daughter Mary, 
whom he ſoon after married, and by whom he became poſſeſ- 
ſed of Sayes-Court near Deptford in Kent, where he reſided 
after his return to England, which was about the year 1651. 
Some time before this, he had commenced author ; and the 
following pieces ſeem to be the firſt productions of his pen: 
1. „ Of liberty and ſervitude.” 1649, 12mo. Tranſlated 
from the French. 2. A character of England, as it was 
<< lately preſented in a letter to a nobleman of France, with 
& reflections on Gallus Caſtratus. 1651, 16mo. The third 
edition of this book appeared in 1659 : at preſent it is very 
icarce. 3. The ſtate of France.” 1652, 8vo. 4. An 
<& eflay on the firſt book of Lucretius, interpreted and made 
& into Engliſh verſe.” 1656, 8yo. This tranſlation was de- 
corated with a frontiſpiece, deſigned by his ingenious lady 
and with a panegyrical copy of verſes by mr. Waller, prefixed 
to it. 5. The French gardener; inſtructing how to culti- 
vate all forts of fruit-trees and herbs for the garden.” 1658, 
and ſeveral times after. In moſt of the editions is added, 
„ The Engliſh gardener vindicated by John Roſe, gardener 
to king Charles II; with a tract of the making and order- 
“ ing of wines in France.” The third edition of this 
« French gardener,” which came out in 1676, was il- 
luſtrated with ſculptures. 6. The golden book of St. Chry- 
& foftom, concerning the education of children.” 1659, 
I2mo. | | | 


very retired at Sayes-Court ; and ſo fond was he of this rural 
retreat, that he was very deſirous of making it his ſettled 
courſe of life. This ſtudious diſpoſition, together with his 
diſguſt of the world, occaſioned by the violence and confuſion 
of the times, was ſo ſtrong, that he actually propoſed to mr. 
Boyle the raiſing a kind of college for the reception of perſons 
of the ſame turn of mind; where they might enjoy the plea- 


ſure of ſociety, and at the ſame time paſs their days without 


care or interruption. His letter to mr. Boyle, in which this 
plan of a college is contained, is dated the 3d of September 
1659, and exhibits an agreeable portrait of his philoſophic and 
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The ſituation of public affairs induced mr. Evelyn to live 


contemplative mind: it is printed in mr. Boyle's works. Ne- Val. ii. 
vertheleſs, upon a proſpect of the king's reſtoration, like a p. 398. 


good patriot, he made ſome change in his ſentiments, mm 
3 5 phi3 
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E VE L XN. 
philoſophy for polities; and, upon an attempt being made to 
damp the deſires of the people for the king's return, he drew 
his pen in that critical and important ſeaſon, in defence of the 
royal perſon and cauſe. The title of his piece was, 7. An 
& apology for the royal party, written in a letter to a perſon 
& of the late council of ſtate: with a touch at the pretended 
e plea of the army.” 1659, 4to. This pamphlet had a good 
effect, and was generally ſo well received, that it ran through 
three impreſſions that year. Soon after came out a piece, in- 
titled, << News from Bruflels, in a letter from a near atten- 
<« dant on his majeſty's perſon, to a perſon of honour here, 
e dated March the 10th 1659.” The deſign of this pretended 
letter was to repreſent the character of king Charles II. in as 
bad a light as poſſible ; and intended to deſtroy the impreſſion 
which had been propagated to his advantage. All the king's 
friends were extremely alarmed at this attempt, and mr. Eve- 
lyn as much as any of them: who, to furniſh an antidote to 
this poiſon with all poſſible ſpeed; ſent abroad, in a week's time, 
a complete anſwer, which bore the following title: 8. The 


late news or meſlage from Bruſſels unmaſked.” 1659, 


4to. 

mmediately after the king's return, mr. Evelyn was intro- 
duced to, and graciouſly received by him ; nor was it long be- 
fore he received a very ſingular mark of the king's eſteem. for 
and confidence in him : for he was choſen by his majeſty to 
draw up A narrative of a diſpute and quarrel for precedence, 
« which happened between the Spaniſh and French ambaſla- 
« dors,” and which would have occaſioned a war between 
thoſe nations, if the king of Spain, though he gained the bet- 
ter in the preſent ſcuffle, had not __ to yield precedence to 


the French upon all future occaſions without any diſpute. 


Mr. Evelyn began now to enter into the active ſcenes of life, 
but yet without bidding adieu to his ſtudies ; on the contrary, 
he publiſhed, in the ſpace of a few months, no leſs than four 
pieces: as, 9. A panegyric at his majeſty king Charles 
“ the IId's coronation. 1661, folio. 10. Inſtructions con- 
cc cerning the erecting of a library, tranſlated from the French 
ce of Gabriel Naude, with ſome improvements by himſelf. 
46 1661. 8&yvo. 11. Fumitugium : or, the inconveniencies of 
& the air and the ſmoke of London diffipated. Together 
cc with ſome remedies humbly propoſed.” 1661. 4to. This 
was addreſſed to the king and parliament, and publiſhed by his 
majeſty's expreſs command. 12. Tyrannus ; or, the 
“ mode: in a diſcourſe of ſumptuary laws. 1661, 8vo. 2 

| E 
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the year 1662, when the royal ſociety was eſtabliſhed, mr. 
Evelyn was appointed one of the firſt fellows and council. He 
had given a proof the ſame year, how well he deſerved that 
diſtinction, by a ſmall but excellent work, intitled, 13.“ Sculp- 
<« tura: or, the hiſtory and art of chalcography and engra- 
“ ving in copper, with an ample enumeration of the moſt re- 
„ nowned maſters and their works. To which is annexed a 
< new manner of engraving or mezzotinto, communicated 
<« by his highneſs prince Rupert to the author of this treatiſe ”. 
1662, 12mo. A ſecond edition of this work, which was be- 
come exceedingly ſcarce and dear, was printed in 1755, 12moz 
containing Che corrections and additions taken from the 
„ margin of the author's printed copy, an etching of his head, 
an exact copy of the mezzotinto done by prince Rupert, a 
<« tranſlation of all the Greek and Latin paſſages, and me- 
«© moirs of the author's life“. 

Upon the firſt appearance of the nation's being obliged to 
ingage in a war with the Dutch, the king thought proper to 
appoint commiſſioners to take care of the ſick and wounded, 
and mr, Evelyn was one of the number, having all the ports 
between Dover and Portſmouth for his diſtrict. This was in 
1664 ; within the compaſs of which year his literary labours 
were not only as great, but even greater, than in any of thoſe 
preceding. This aroſe from his earneſt deſire to ſupport the 
credit of the royal ſociety; and to convince the world, that 
philoſophy was not barely an amuſement, fit only to employ 
the time of melancholy and ſpeculative people, but an high 
and uſeful ſcience, worthy the attention of men of the greateſt 
parts, and capable of contributing in a ſupreme degree to the 


welfare of the nation. With this view he publiſhed, 14. See the pre« 
« Sylva : or, a diſcourſe of foreſt trees, and the propagation face to his 
of timber in his majeſty's dominions. To which is annexed, Sylva, 


C Pomona : or, an appendix concerning fruit-trees, in re- 
lation to cyder; the making and ſeveral ways of ordering 
it“. 1664, folio. This moſt valuable work was written 
at the requeſt of the royal ſociety, “upon occaſion ”, as the 
title tells us, „of certain queries propounded to that illu- 
&« ftrious aſſembly by the honourable the principal officers and 
& commiſſioners of the navy ” ; and publiſhed by their order. 
It has undergone ſeveral editions: a ſecond in 1669 z-a third 
in 1679, with great additions and improvements ; a fourth in 
1703, ftill conſiderably augmented; and a fifth in 1729, 
with all the leſſer pieces of our author relating to agriculture 
and gardening annexed, as they were in the fourth, 
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As a diligent peruſal of this laſt uſeful treatiſe would animate 
our nobility and gentry to improve their eftates by the never- 
failing methods there recommended, fo an attentive ſtudy of 
our author's next work might perhaps contribute to put a ftop 
to the diſproportioned and deformed edifices, ſo prevailing at 
preſent, under the name of Gothic and Chineſe. It is in- 
titled, 15. A parallel of the ancient architecture with the 
c modern, in a collection of ten principal authors, who have 
c written upon the five orders, viz. Palladio and Scamozzi, 
« Gerlio and Vignola, D. Barbaro and Cataneo, L. B. Al- 
« berti and Viola, Bullart and De Lorme, compared with 
« one another. The three orders, Doric, Tonic, and Co- 
4 rinthian, compriſe the firft part of this treatiſe : and the two 
& Latin, Tuſcan and Compoſite, the latter. Written in 
« French by Rowland Freart, ſieur de Chambray: made 
« Engliſh for the benefit of builders. To which is added, an 


ec account of architects and architecture, in an hiſtorical and 


« etymological explanation of certain terms, particularly af- 


_— fected by architects. With Leo Baptiſta Alberti's trea- 


« tiſe of Statues”. 1664, folio. This work, as well as the 
former, is dedicated to king Charles II. A ſecond edition of 
it was publiſhed in 1669; a third in 1697; and a fourth in 
1733, to which is annexed “ The elements of architecture, 
<« collected by fir Henry Wotton, and alto other large ad- 
<« ditions”. 16. Mognęie 71; Ayouucs : that is, another pait 
« of the myſtery of Jeſuitiſm, or the new hereſy of the Ic- 
&« ſuits, publicly maintained at Paris in the college of Cler- 
c mont, the 12th of December 1661, declared to all the 
<« biſhops of France, according to the copy printed ar Paris. 
c Together with the imaginary hereſy, in three letters: with 
c divers other particulars relating to this abominable myſtery, 


ce never before publiſhed in Engliſh”. 1664, 8vo. This is 


the enly piece of a controverſial turn among mr. Evelyn's 
works. It has not indeed his name to it: but that it is really 
his, we learn from a letter of his to mr. Boyle. 17. Kalen- 
lendarium hortenſe : „or, the gardener's almanac, directin 

« what he is to do monthly throughout the year, and what 
ce fruits and flowers are in prime“. 1664, 8vo. The ſecond 
edition of this book was dedicated to mr. Cowley, with whom 
our author maintained a long and inviolable friendſhip ; and 
it occaſioned mr. Cowley to addreſs to him his mixt eſſay in 
proſe and verſe, intitled, The garden“. The Kalenda- 
rium hortenſe went through a vaſt number of editions. The 
author made additions to it as long as he lived; ſo that the 


beſt 


EVELYN. 
beſt was that which was printed by way of appendix to the 
fourth and laſt edition of the Sylva in his life-time, which is 


alſo in the fifth edition of that work printed after his de- 
ceaſe, 


About this time the univerſity of Oxford received a noble 


and laſting teſtimony of mr. Evelyn's gratitude to the place of 
his education: for it was he who. prevailed with the lord 
Henry Howard to beſtow the Arundelian marbles, then re- 
maining in the garden of Arundel-houſe in London, on that 
univerſity, Lord Howard was alſo ſtrongly importuned by mr. 
Evelyn to ſend to Oxford an exquiſite ſtatue of Minerva: 
but the ſudden death of that lord prevented its removal from 
Arundel-houſe in the Strand. Mr. Evelyn ſpent his time at 
this juncture in a manner as pleaſing as he could wiſh : he 
had great credit at court, and great reputation in the world; 
was one of the commiſſioners for rebuilding St. Paul's, at- 


tended the meetings of the royal ſociety with great regularity, 


and was punctual in the diſcharge of his office as a commiſ- 
ſioner of the ſick and wounded. Yet, in the midſt of his 
employments, he found leiſure to add freſh labours to thoſe he 
had already publiſhed : as, 18.“ The hiſtory of the three 
late famous impoſtors, viz. Padre Ottomano, pretended 
< ſon and heir to the late grand ſeignior; Mahomet Bei, a 
* pretended prince of the Ottoman family, but in truth a 
< Wallachian counterfeit ; and Sabbata Levi, the ſuppoſed 
«© Mefliah of theJews, in the year 1666; with a brief account 
of the ground and occaſion of the preſent war between the 
£ Turk and Venetian: together with the cauſe and final ex- 
5 tirpation, deſtruction, and exile, of the Jews out of the 
<« empire of Perſia”. 1668, 8vo. Theſe little hiſtories 
abound with curious facts: many of which, mr. Evelyn ſays, 
he received from the mouth of a Perſian ſtranger of quality, 
who had lately reſided in London. This work was highly 
commended in the Acta eruditorum Lipſienſium for the year 
1690, with this remarkable circumſtance, that the pretended 
Mahomet Rei was at that very time in the city of Leipſic. 
Sir George Mackenzie, an admired eſſay-writer of that age, 
having written A panegyric on ſolitude ”, our author, by 
way of antidote, publiſhed a piece, intitled, 19. Public 
«© employment and an active life, with all its appanages, pre- 
<« ferred to ſolitude ”. 1667, 12mo. 20. * An idea of the 
5c perfeCtion of painting: demonſtrated from the principles of 
art, and by examples conformable to the obſervations, 
* which Pliny and Quintilian have made upon the 1 
% brate 
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| 1 
cc brated pieces of the ancient painters, parallelled with ſome 
cc works of the moſt famous modern painters, Leonardo da 
« Vinci, Raphael, Julio Romano, and N. Pouſſin. Written 
c in French by Rowland Freart, and now tranſlated ”, 166 8, 
I2mo. | | 
In the year 1669, mr. Evelyn made a journey to Oxford, 
where he was honoured with a doctor of laws degree, as a 
mark of gratitude for the credit and ſervices he had Gas them. 
To ſay the truth, he obtained all his honours without any 
ſollicitation of his own. Thus when king Charles II, in or- 
der to promote trade, thought proper to erect a board for that 
purpoſe, and named ſeveral perſons of great rank to be mem- 
bers of that council, he likewiſe appointed mr. Evelyn to be 
amongſt them : who, to expreſs his gratitude for the favour, 
digeſted, in a ſhort and plain diſcourſe, the chief heads of the 
hiſtory of trade and navigation, and dedicated it to the king. 
The title of it runs thus: 21. Navigation and commerce, 
< their original and progreſs : containing a ſuceinct account 
« of traffic in general, its benefits and improvements; of dif- 
« coveries, wars, and conflicts at fea, from the original of 
& navigation to this day; with ſpecial regard to the Engliſh 
c nation, their ſeveral voyages and expeditions, to the be- 
« pinning of our late differences with Holland: in which his 
« majeſty's title to the dominion of the ſea is aſſerted againſt 
cc the novel and later pretenders”. 1674, I2mo. The royal 
ſociety having ordered, that every member of the . council 
ſhould in his turn pronounce at their ſeveral meetings a diſ- 
courſe on ſome ſubject of experimental philoſophy, mr. Evelyn 
preſented them with a treatiſe, intitled, 22. TERRA: 
« a2 philoſophical diſcourſe of earth, relating to the culture 
“ and improvement of it for vegetation and the propagation 
« of plants“; which was printed in 1675 in folio and 8vo. 
The winter of 1683 being memorably ſevere, the fine plan- 
tations of our author at Sayes-Court ſuffered irreparable da- 
mage; of which he gave a philoſophical and pathetical ac- 
count to the royal ſociety the ſucceeding ſpring. But the 
czar of Muſcovy, who afterwards reſided in this houſe of mr. 
Evelyn, for the ſake of being near Deptford-yard, is faid to 
have committed almoſt as great devaſtations on his delicious 
garden, as this lamentable froſt. _ 

After the acceſſion of king James II, we find mr. Evelyn, 


in December 1685, appointed with lord viſcount Tiviot and 


colonel Robert Phillips, one of the commiſſioners for exe- 


cuting the office of lord privy-ſeal, in the abſence of —_— 
ear 
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earl of Clarendon lord lieutenant of Ireland: which place he 
held till the 11th of March 1686, when the king was pleaſed 
to make Henry baron Arundel of Wardour lord privy-ſeal. 
He wrote nothing during this reign. After the revolution, 
he was made treaſurer of Greenwich Hoſpital; and, though 


he was then much in years, yet he continued to publiſh trea- 


tiſes upon ſeveral ſubjects: as, 23. Mundus muliebris : or, 
<« the lady's drefſing-room unlocked, and her toilet ſpread, 
c In burleſque. Together with the Fop- dictionary, compiled 
« for the uſe of the fair ſex . 1690, 4to. 24. 5 de 
la Quintinye's treatiſe of orange- trees, with the raiſing of 
6c melons, omitted in the French editions, tranſlated into 
<« Engliſh”. 1693. 25. Numiſmata : a diſcourſe of me- 


« dals ancient and modern, together with ſome account of 


c heads and effigies of illuſtrious and famous perſons, in ſculps 
c and taille-douce, of whom we have no medals extant, and 
c of the uſes to be derived from them. To which is added, 
ca digreſſion concerning phyſiognomy . 1697. folio. The 
connoiſſeurs look on this treatiſe as one of the perfecteſt on the 
ſubject in any —_— and it is ſaid to be greatly admired by 
foreigners of taſte. e are now arrived at the laſt publica- 
tion, with which our author inriched the repuBlick of letters; 
and it is intitled, 26. Acetaria ; or, a diſcourſe of ſallets. 
1699, 12mo. It was dedicated to the lord chancellor Somers, 
at that time preſident of the royal ſociety : and, though mr. 
Evelyn was then in his eightieth year, it bears no marks of 
extreme age or impaired abilities. | 

Nor had mr. Evelyn been leſs generous in imparting his 
knowledge to others, out of his own private collections, than 
by what he had publiſhed for the uſe of all. He communi- 
cated to mr. Boyle a curious and exact account of the method 
by which the magazines of ſnow are preſerved in Italy, for the 
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uſe of the tables of the great. The late learned biſhop of Boyle's 
London, dr. Gibſon, was furniſhed by him with thoſe addi- works, vol. 
tional remarks on the county of Surry, which are publiſhed in f. 206. 


his Engliſh edition of Camden's Britannia. He contributed 


largely to mr. Houghton's “ Huſbandry and trade improved ”: vol. iv, 
and mr. Aubrey has teſtified, how often he was indebted to b. 132. 


him for his friendly aſſiſtance in many of his undertakings. In 
regard to the royal ſociety, he was very aſſiduous in tranſ- 
mitting to them whatever fell within the compaſs of his in- 


quiries; and uſed to ſtyle himſelf, humbly, “A pioneer in the 


& ſervice of the royal ſociety ”, He certainly removed _— 
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obſtructions, and ſmoothed the roads, that led directly to the 
temple of wiſdom and truth. When we conſider the number 
of books he publiſhed, and the variety of the ſubjects on which 
he employed his time, it is impoſſible to forbear wondering at 
his induſtry and application ; and our wonder muſt be greatly 
heightened, when we reflect how careful he was in reviewing, 
correcting, and augmenting all his original works. But this 
1s not all ; for he left behind him unfiniſhed, or at leaſt un- 


publiſhed, works of a more extenſive nature than thoſe that 
are printed, which had coſt him incredible pains, and for 


which he had made prodigious collections. His great work of 
all was intended to be called A general hiſtory of all trades ” : 
of which we have an account in one of his own letters to mr. 

Boyles Boyle, where he aſſigns the reaſons for laying it aſide. But 

works. vol. 3 : . 

v. p. 397. though he deſiſted from the original plan, yet it was not till he 
had finiſhed ſeveral parts of it ; particularly his Chalcography, 
which mr. Boyle prevailed on him to publiſh, and the follow- 
ing pieces, which he never publiſhed : Five treatiſes, con- 
<« taining a full view of the ſeveral arts of painting in oy], 
<« painting in miniature, annealing in glaſs, enamelling, and 
„ making marble paper” ; and “ The plan of a royal gar- 
& den, deſcribing and ſhewing the amplitude of that part of 


«(eorgics which belongs to horticulture”. To theſe his un- 


publiſhed works, we muſt add another, mentioned only by 
Athen. Ox, mr. Wood, who gives us nothing concerning it but the fol- 
lowing title: A treatiſe of the dignity of man“. e 
Full of age and honours, this amiable author died upon th 
27th of February 1705-6, in the 86th year of age; and was 
interred at Wotton, under a tomb of about three feet high 
of free-ſtone, ſhaped like a coffin, with an inſcription upon 
a white marble, with which it is covered, expreſſing, accord- 
ing to his own intention, that, Living in an age of extra- 
ordinary events and revolutions, he had learned from thence 
< this truth, which he deſired might be thus communicated to 
< poſterity: "THAT ALL IS VANITY, WHICH IS NOT 


<< HONEST; AND THAT THERE IS NO SOLID WISDOM 


«© BUT IN REAL PIETY”, As to the elogiums, which 
ingenious and learned men have beſtowed upon mr. Evelyn, 
they are as numerous as they are great. Mr. Cowley, as we 
have already obſerved, inſcribed his poem, called, „The 
< garden”, to him; and has ſaid the higheſt things of him, 
in the preface to it. Mr. Glanville has given a great cha- 
racer of our author: * Mr. John Evelyn, ſays he, hath very 
« conſiderably advanced the hiſtory of fruit and foreſt trees, 


by 
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« by his Sylva and Pomona; and greater things are expected 
from his preparations for the Eiyffum Britannicum, a noble 
& deſign now under his hands. And certainly the inquiſitive 
« world is much indebted to this generous gentleman, for his 
very ingenious performances in this kind; as alſo for thoſe. 
& others of ſculpture, picture, architecture, and the like 
« uſeful things, with which he hath inriched it“. The Plus ultra: 
learned and judicious mr. Wotton, in his “ Reflections on 9 
ancient and modern learning ”, ſpeaks of mr. Evelyn in of know- 
ſtil] higher terms; and ſays, that © it may be eſteemed a ſmall ledge fince 
character of mr. Evelyn's Sylva, or diſcourſe of foreſt trees, OY 
to ſay, that it outdoes all that Theophraſtus and Pliny have 
left us on that ſubject : for it not only does that and a great 
deal more, but contains more uſeful precepts, hints, and 
& diſcoveries, upon that now ſo neceſſary a part of our Res 
<« ruſtica, than the world had till then known from all the 
<« obſervations of former ages”. Biſhop Burnet, acknow- Reflections, 
ledging ſome communications from him, ſtiles him „ a *c+ p. 274. 
moſt ingenius and virtuous gentleman, who is not fatis- 
<« fied to have advanced the knowledge of this age, by his 
«© own moſt uſeful and ſucceſsful labours about planting and Hig. of the 
<« divers other ways, but is ready to contribute every thing in reformat. p. 
<« his power to perfect other men's endeavours ”. Another P. 477 
eminent author, ſpeaking of his Numiſmata, beſtows the fol- 
lowing character of that book and its author: We might 
<« juſtly have expected, whatever could have been deſired on 
ce this ſubject, from the excellently learned pen of mr. Evelyn, 
„ had he bent his thoughts, as was believed, towards the 
“ conſideration of our Britiſh coins as well as medals. It now. 
« appears, that his Numiſmata carried him no farther, than 
c thoſe larger and more choice pieces, that are uſually called 
<« by this latter name; whereon he has indeed treated with 
< that accuracy and fineneſs, which became a gentleman and Nicholſon's 
« a ſcholar”. Engliſh hifts 

By his excellent wife, who ſurvived him about three years, -— Yo 
he had five ſons and three daughters. Of the latter, one only > 
ſurvived him, Suſanna, married to William Draper, of Adſ- 
comb in Surry, eſq; of the former, all died young, except 
mr. John 8 of whom it will be neceſſary to ſpeak in a 
ſeparate article. | 


EVELYN (Jorn) eſq; ſon of the former, was born 
at his father's houſe at Sayes-Court near Deptford upon the 
14th of January 1654, and was there educated with great 
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care. He was ſent to Oxford in the year 1666, where he re- 
mained in the houſe of dr. Bathurſt, then preſident of Trinity- 
college, before he was admitted a gentleman-commoner, 
Weod's A- which was in Eaſter- term 1668. It is not clear at what time 
then. Oxon. he left Oxford; but mr. Wood ſeems to be politive, that he 
took no degree there, but returned to his father's houſe, and 
proſecuted his ſtudies under his directions. It is ſuppoſed how- 
ever, that, during his reſidence in Trinity-college, he wrote 
that elegant Greek poem, which is prefixed to the ſecond 
edition of the Sylva; and is a noble proof of the ſtrength of his 
genius and wonderful progreſs in learning in the early part of 
his life. He difcovered his proficiency ſoon afterwards, both 
in the ancient and modern languages, by his elegant tranſla- 
tions; as well as his intimate acquaintance with the muſes, in 
ſome original poems, which were much admired. We will 
ſpeak of his works preſently. He married Martha, daughter 
and co-heireſs of Richard Spencer, eſq; and, having a head as 
well turned for buſineſs as ſtudy, became one of the commiſ- 
ſioners of the revenue in Ireland. He would probably have 
been advanced to higher employments, if he had lived ; but 
he died at his houſe in London, upon the 24th of March 1698, 
in the 45th year of his age. He was the father of the preſent 
fir John Evelyn, born at Sayes-Court upon the 2d of March 
1681, and created a baronet by letters patent, bearing date 
July the 3oth 1713. | 
his gentleman's productions in the literary way were, I. 
&« Of gardens, four books, firſt written in Latin verſe by Rena- 
bc tus Rapinus, and now made Englith by John Evelyn, eſq; ” 
1673, 8vo. Conſidering how much he mult have been obli- 
ged to hear of gardens and plantations, we need not wonder, 
that he ſhould employ himſelf upon this ſubject. His father 
annexed the ſecond book of this tranſlation to his Sylva. 2. 
« The life of Alexander the Great, tranſlated from the Greek 
& of Plutarch. This was printed in the fourth volume of 
Plutarch's Lives by ſeveral hands. 3. The hiſtory of the 
“ grand viſiers, Mahomet and Achmet Coprogli; of the 
<« three laſt grand ſeigniors, their ſultanas, and chief favourites; 
wich the-moſt ſecret intrigues of the ſcraglio ”. 1677, 8vo. 
This was a tranſlation from the French, and has been eſteemed 
an entertaining and inſtructive hiſtory. Our author wrote 
alſo ſeveral poems occaſionally, of which two are printed in 
the ſecond volume of Dryden's Miſcellanies : the one intitled, 
„ On virtue ”; the other called, The remedy of love. 
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EUGENE; 

EUGENE (Francis) prince of Savoy, was born in 
the year 1663, and was deſcended from Carignan, one of the 
three branches of the houſe of Savoy. His father was Eugene 
Maurice, genera} of the Swiſs and Griſons, governor of 
Champaigne in France, and earl of Soiſſons: his mother Don- 


na Olympia Mancini, niece to cardinal Mazarin. In 1670, 


he was committed to the tuition of one of the doctors of the 
Sorbonne; but his father dying, before he was ten years of 


age, after the French king had given him the grant of an ab- 


bey, as a ſtep to a cardinal's hat, and the government of 
Champaigne being given out of his family, occaſioned an al- 
teration in his intended profeſſion; which was indeed by no 
means ſuitable to his genius, although he gave great and early 
hopes of proficiency in the belles lettres, and is faid to have 


been particularly fond of Curtius and Czfar. He was a youth Ibid: 


of a vaſt ſpirit, and fo jealous of the honour of his family, 
that when his mother was baniſhed by the king's order from 
the French court to the Low-countries, ſoon after her huſband's 
deceaſe, he proteſted againſt the injuſtice of her baniſhment, 
and vowed eternal enmity to the authors and contrivers 
of it. | | 

He was yet for a time trained up'to the ſervice of the church, 
but having no reliſh nor vocation that way, he deſired the 
king, who maintained him according to his quality, to give 
him ſome military employment. This was denied him, ſome- 
times on account of the weakneſs of his conſtitution, ſome- 
times for want of a vacancy, or a war to employ the troops in. 
Apprehending from hence, that he was not "_ to be con- 
ſidered ſo much as he thought he deſerved in France, and 
perceiving that he was involved in the diſgrace of his mother, 


and elder brother Thomas count de Soiflons, who was di- 


veſted of a penſion of 100001. per annum, under pretence of 
marrying againſt the king's conſent, he reſolved to retire to 
Vienna, with another of his brothers, prince Philip, to whom 
the emperor's ambaſſador had, in his maſter's name, promiſed 


a regiment of horſe. They were kindly received by the em- 


peror ; and prince Eugene pant Oe a very great fa- 
vourite with his imperial majeſty. 


'rance,. that court ſoon perceiving, what a loſs he would be 
to them : but his fidelity to the emperor was unſhaken, and 


he reſolved to think no more of France, but to look on him- 
ſelf as a German, and to ſpend his life in the ſervice of the 


houſe of Auſtria, 
EW When 


e had in the mean time Ibid. 
many flattering promiſes and invitations made him to return to 
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When theſe two brothers firſt arrived in Germany, the 
Turks were coming down upon the Imperialiſts, in order to 
make an irruption into the hereditary country. There prince 
Philip received his death's wound, by the fall of his hore, 
after he had gallantly behaved himſelf in a ſkirmiſh with the 


Turks, and left his command to his brother Eugene. This 


prince, in the year 1683, ſignalized himſelf at the raiſing of 
the ſiege of Vienna, where he made a great ſlaughter of the 
Turks, in the preſence of John III. king of Poland, the elec- 
tor of Bavaria, John-George III. elector of Saxony, Charles 
V. duke of Lorrain, Frederic prince of Waldeck, Lewis 


William margrave of Baden, and many other great men, of 


whom he learned the art of war. After the raiſing the ſiege of 
Vienna, it was reſolved not to give the Turks time to reco]- 
let themſelves. The project was laid to reduce the moſt im- 
portant fortreſſes in Hungary: and the next year, 1684, 
prince Eugene of Savoy again diſtinguiſhed himſelf at the 
ſieges of Newhauſel and Buda. He behaved ſo gallantly at 
the ſiege of Buda, that the duke of Lorrain wrote a letter in 
his commendation to the emperor. He was conſtantly in the 
trenches, and one of the firſt who entered the town with 


ſword in hand: and at the return to Vienna, when New- 


hauſel was taken, the duke preſented him to the emperor with 
this ſaying, © May it pleaſe your majeſty, this young Sa- 


* voyard will ſome time or other be the greateſt captain of the 


< age”: which propheſy, it is agreed on all hands, was after- 
wards fulfilled. His imperial majeſty careſſed him upon all oc- 
caſions, and had that firm and well-grounded confidence in 


his merit, that when Buda was taken, and the army gone into 


winter quarters, he inveſted him with the chief command of 
his troops, during the abſence of the ſupreme officers. Thus 
he roſe daily in the favour of the court of Vienna ; and every 
campaign was only a new ſtep in his advancement to the firit 
military offices. | 

In 1688, Belgrade was beſieged and taken ; where prince 


Eugene, who was always among the foremoſt in any onſet, 


received a cut through his helmet by a ſabre, but he repaid 
the blow, by laying the Turk, who gave it him, dead at his 
feet. Lewis XIV. had now invaded the empire with a power- 
ful army, and declared war againſt the emperor; which 
cauſed a great alteration in the affairs of Vienna, and forced 
that court to form a new plan for the campaign of 1689. As 
the emperor was more concerned to defend himſelf againſt the 


French than the Turks, the dukes of Lorrain and Bavaria 


were 
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EUGENE. 
were appointed to command upon the Rhine, and prince Lewis 
of Baden in Hungary. The duke of Savoy having informed 
the court of Vienna of the danger he was in, by the approach 
of French troops, the imperial miniſters promiſed themſelves 
great advantages from the war in Italy, on the account of the 
powerful diverſion, that his royal highneſs might be able to 
make there in favour of the empire. Prince Eugene was 
pitched upon by the court of Vienna to manage this expedi- 
tion ; and was thought rhe moſt proper perſon, not only be- 


cauſe he was related to the duke of Savoy, but becauſe of the 


vaſt reputation he had lately acquired in Hungary; which ren- 
dered him yet more acceptable to his royal higneſs, who re- 
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ceived him with all the marks of a true and ſincere friendſhip, Life, &c. 


Accordingly his highneſs prince Eugene took upon him'the 
command of the emperor's forces in Italy, and blocked up 
Mantua, which had received a French garriſon, of whom he 
killed above 500 in ſeveral fallies; ſo that, during the 
years 169 1 and 1692, they never durſt attempt the leaſt excur- 
ſion. In 1692, at his return from Vienna, whither he had 
been to give the emperor an account of the laſt campaign, he 
entered Pavphiliry The inhabitants of Gap brought him the 
keys of the town, and all the OY country ſubmitted 
to contribution: but the great deſigns he had formed ſoon va- 
niſhed ; for the Spaniards would ſtay no longer in the army, 
nor keep the poſt of Guilleſtre, though prince Eugene, whom 
they very much eſteemed, endeavoured to make them change 
their reſolution. This miſcarriage is alſo partly attributed to 
the ſickneſs of the duke of Savoy, who was perſuaded to make 
a will at this time, wherein he declared prince Eugene admi- 


In the year 1696, after the ſeparate peace between France 
and Savoy, at which prince Eugene was extremely diſſatisfied, 
the French king made very large offers to draw him over to 
his intereſt. He offered him particularly his father's govern- 
ment of Champaigne, beſides a marſhal of France's battoon, 
and an annual penſion of 2000 piſtoles : but nothing was ca- 
pable of ſhaking his fidelity to the emperor, who afterwards 
made him commander of his army in Hungary, preferably to 
many older generals. In 1697, prince Eugene, having the 
command in chief of the imperial army in Hungary, gave the 
Turks the greateſt blow they had ever received in the whole 
war, and gained a complete victory over them at Zenta, not 


far from Peterwaradin. The grand ſeignior came to command 


his armies in perſon, and lay incamped on both ſides the 
* 7 | E e 3 | Thieſſe, 


niſtrator, or regent, during the minority of his ſucceſſor. Life, &c, 
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Thieſſe, having laid a bridge over the river. Prince Eugene 
marched up to him, and attacked his camp, on the weſt ſide 
of the river; and, after a ſhort difpute, broke in, made him- 
ſelf maſter of it, and forced all, who lay on that ſide, over the 
er, whither he followed them, and gave them a total defeat. 
In this action the Germans had no more than 430 men killed, 
and 1583 wounded : but of the Turks 22000 were killed in 

| | the held, among whom was the grand viſier, and the aga of 
| the janiſaries; 10 or I2000 were drowned in the Thieſſe, 

i HL. 4 IJ And oo wounded and taken priſoners, among whom were 27 

. F haſſa 8, and ſeveral aga's. The imperialiſts took 9000 laden 

7 TY 4 */ Waggons, after 3000 had been thrown into the river ; the 

2 4 #:<>— rand ſeignior's tent, valued at 40000 livres, with all the reſt 

W/ "4249 ea belonging to his army; 17000 oxen, 6009 camels, all heavy 

. Due laden; 7000 horſes, 100 heavy cannon and 70 field- pieces, be- 


of (Hart benen, ſtandards, a ſcymitar of incftimable value, the ſultan's great 


. e- ſeal, his coach drawn by eight horſes, wherein were ten of 
Ag ana, the women of his ſeraglio ; 74 pair of ſilver kettle-drums, all 


the army, which came to above 3,000,000 livres; and it is 
72 2. 9 that the whole booty amounted to ſeveral millions of 
Die = 0 E Engliſh ſterling. 
gl. fo s F., In the beginning of the year 1699, the peace of Carlowitz 
| Was concluded, and an end put at length to the war, which 
A 1 had laſted fifteen years: and it was a great ſatisfaction to prince 
ee 5 Eugene to have contributed ſo much to the finiſhing of it, as 
. he 2 done My, this Famous victory at Zenta. He had paſſed 
5 e nrit years of his youth in the wars of Hungary; was in 
Sera } E V almoſt all the battles where he had eminently dillinguiſhed 
A A 2 himſelf. And it ſeemed now, that this fortunate general had 
Y . 1 45 wt 4 eryoy at 12 that e WICH is 
imes, but not always, reliſhe men who have ſpen 
ee ene their lives amidſt the noiſe of arms nd dens But this = 
| Ne, Hate + poſe was not to laſt long, The king of Spain's death, and 
7; a the dreaded union of that monarchy with France conſequent 
ere, E thereupon, kindled a new war, which called him to Italy, to 
On Fes. command the emperor's army there. His imperial majeſty 
ue 9 5 yo og ſetting forth his "ang to me, crown: of 
B „ Span, when prince Eugene was upon the int of enterin 
| 2 2 Fe £ce Italy. The progreſs of his-arms, under this .. made the 


2 French king reſolve to ſend marſhal Villeroy into Italy, in the 
# . room of marſhal Catenat, who had not given ſatisfaction. 
2 +47 749% Eugene ſoon let him ſec, that numbers alone, in which 
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/lides 500 drums, and as many colours, 707 horſes tails, 8 3 other 


LO. the grand ſeignior's papers, and all the money that was to pay 
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to put himſelf at the head of a body that he brought from the ,,4 


the delign failed, although it was fo well contrived, and ſo 


the exorbitant power of France, and at the ſame time to re- 
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the French were greatly ſuperior, could not gain a victory; . 25 e 


for he foiled him in every ſkirmiſh and engagement, and at e e 
length took him priſoner. This action of prince Eugene, here ,4.. A Je 
alluded to, almoſt proved deciſive, and was one of the boldeſt M 2) e 
that ever was heard of. It was to ſurprize Cremona, and FRE 
carry off marſhal Villeroy, and the garriſon of that places 7 45 (| 
This deſign was conducted with ſo much ſecrecy, that the 4. Pr. Fas. 
French had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of it. Prince Eugene went / ehe A b a2 | 
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Oglio, and ordered another to come from the Parmezan at / P f, | 
the ſame time, to force the bridge. He marched with all ſe- 0 3 
crecy to Cremona; and ſent in, through the ruins of an old 
aqueduct, or water-courſe, ſome men, who got through, and 
forced one of the gates ; ſo that he was within the town, be- 
fore marſhal Villeroy had any apprehenſion of an army being 
near him. Villeroy, awakened on a ſudden with the noiſe, 
got out to the ſtreet, and there was taken priſoner. At the 
inſtant that one of the German officers laid hold on him, he 
whiſpered him, and ſaid, I am marſhal de Villeroy: I will 
give you ten thouſand piſtoles, and promiſe you a regiment, 
„if you will carry me to the caſtle.” But rhe officer aniwered 
him: I have a long time faithfully ſerved the emperor my 
© maſter, and will not now betray him.” So he was ſent to 
the place where prince Eugene was; who ſent him to one 
that was more ſecure, under a ftrong guard. But, notwith- 
{ſtanding this, the other body neglecting to come up at the 
time appointed, an Iriſh regiment ſecured the bridge; and fo 
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happily executed on one part. Prince Eugene had but four 
thouſand men with him, and the other body not being able to 
join him, he was forced to march back, which he did without 
any conſiderable loſs, carrying marihal Villeroy and ſome 
other priſoners with him. In this attempt,” ſays an emi- 
nent writer, though he had not an intire ſucceſs, yet he 
gained all the glory to which the ambition of a military 
* man could aſpire, ſo that he was looked upon as the greateſt 
&« and happieſt general of the age.” | Life, &c, 
The queen of England now concerted meaſures with the 
emperor for declaring and carrying on a war with France. 
Her Britannic majeſty highly reſented the indignity offered to 
herſelf, and the wrong done the houſe of Auſtria, by the duke 
of Anjou's uſurping the crown of Spain. She acted therefore 
to preſerve the liberty and balance of Europe, to pull down 
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EUGENE. 
venge the affront offered her, by the king of France's owning 
the pretended prince of Wales for king of her dominions. | 


Eugene was made preſident of the council of war by the em- 


peror, and all the world approved his choice ; as indeed they 


well might, fince this prince no ſooner entered on the execu- 


tion of his office, than affairs took quite a new turn. The 
nature and limits of our plan will not ſuffer us to enlarge upon 
the many memorable things which were performed by this 
great ſtateſman and ſoldier, during the courſe of this war, 
which proved ſo fatal to the glory of Lewis XIV. The bat- 


tles of Schellenburg, Blenheim, Turin, &c. &c. are ſo par- 


ticularly related in almoſt every hiſtory, that we need not in- 
fiſt upon them here. In the year 1710, the enemies of prince 
Eugene, who had vowed his deſtruction, ſent him a letter, 
with a paper incloſed ; which was poiſoned to that degree, that 
it made his highneſs, with two or three more, who did but 
handle it, nay to ſwoon; and killed a dog immediately, 
upon his ſwallowing it, after it was greaſed. The next year, 
1711, in the beginning of April, the emperor Joſeph died of 
the ſmall- pox; when prince Eugene marched up into Ger- 
many, to ſecure the election of his brother to the throne. The 
ſame year the grand viſier ſent one of his aga's in embaſly to 


his highneſs, who gave him a very ſplendid audience at Vienna, 
and received from him a letter, written with the grand viſier's 


own hand, wherein he ſtiles his highneſs © the great pattern of 
« Chriſtian princes, preſident of the Aulic council of war to the 
© emperor of the Romans, the moſt renowned and moſt excel- 
© lent among the Chriſtian princes, firſt peer among all the 
© nations that believe in Chriſt, and beſt beloved viſier of the 
© emperor of the Romans.. | 

In the year 1712, prince Eugene, after having treated with 
the ſtates-general upon the propoſals of peace, then made by 
the court of France, came over into England, to try if it were 
poſſible to engage our court to go on with the war, for it met 


with great obſtructions here: but was ſurprized to find, the 


day before his arrival, which was on the fifth of January, that 


his good friend the duke of Marlborough was turned out of all 


his places. However, he concealed his uneaſineſs and diſcon- 
tent, and made a viſit to the lord preſident of the council, and 


to the lord treaſurer; and, having had an audience of the 


queen, the day after his arrival, he paid his compliments to 
the foreign miniſters, and the new miniſtry, eſpecially the 
duke of Ormond, whole friendſhip he courted for the good o 
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them. He took the important fortreſs of Temaſwaer, after 


EUGENE. 


the common cauſe. But, above all, he did not neglect his 
faſt friend and companion in military labours, the diſcarded 


general; but paſſed moſt of his time with him. He was enter- 


tained by moſt of the nobility, and magnificently feaſted in the 
city of London by thoſe merchants who had formerly contri- 
buted to the Sileſian loan. But the courtiers, though they 


careſſed him for his own worth, were not forward to bring 
his negotiations to an happy iſſue : nor did the queen, though 
ſhe uſed him civilly, treat him with that diſtinction which was 
due to his high merit. She made him a preſent of a ſword ſet 


with diamonds, worth about 50001. which he wore on her 


birth - day; and had the honour, at night, to lead her to and from 
the opera, performed on this occaſion at court. After he had 
been told, that his maſter's affairs ſhould be treated of at 
Utrecht, he had his audience of leave on the 13th of March, 
and on the 17th ſet out to open the campaign in Flanders, 
where he experienced both good and ill fortune at Queſnoy 
and Landrecy. | 

In the year 1713, his highneſs, though forced to act only 
defenſively on the Rhine againſt the French, who now threa- 
tened to over-run the empire, did nevertheleſs fo ſignalize him- 


ſelf by his vigilance and conduct, that he obliged the French 


to ſpend one whole ſummer in the taking Landau and Friburg. 


On the 6th of March 1714, he concluded with marſhal Vil- 
lars, at Raſtadt, preliminary articles of a general peace between 
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the empire and France; which were ſigned by him, as his im- 


perial majeſty's plenipotentiary, on the 27th of September fol- 
lowing, at a ſolemn treaty of peace, at Baden in Ergaw: in 
which treaty he is intitled, The moſt high prince and lord 


Eugene, prince of Savoy and Piedmont, knight of the Gol- 


den Fleece, counſellor of ſtate to his ſacred imperial majeſty, 
< preſident of the council of war, lieutenant-general and mar- 
© ſhal of the holy Roman empire.” Upon his return to Vienna, 


he was received with the loudeſt acclamations of joy by the 


people, and with the moſt cordial affection by the emperor, 
who preſented him with a fine ſword, richly adorned with dia- 
monds. He now ſeemed to have ſome reſpite from the fatigues 
of war; but neither was this to laſt long: for, though peace 
was concluded with France, yet war was breaking out on the 


ſide of the Turks, who, in the year 1716, began to make ex- 


traordinary preparations. Prince Eugene was ſent with the 
command of the imperial army into Hungary, attacked the 
Turks in their camp, and obtained a complete victory over 


the 
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the Turks had been in poſſeſſion of it 164 years; and next in- 
veſted Belgrade, which he alſo took. 
After the making of a peace with the Turks, prince Eugene 


had a long ſuſpenſion from thoſe glories, which conſtantly at- 


tended his victorious ſword : for, in the war which enſued be- 
tween theemperor and the king of Spain, count Merci had the 
command of the army in Italy, and Eugene had no ſhare in 
it, any farther than in council ; and, at the concluſion of it, 
when a was appointed the emperor's firſt plenipotentiary in 
the treaty of Vienna, in the year 1725. Next we find him en- 
paged in a new ſcene of action, in the war between the em- 


peror, his maſter, and the kings of France, Spain, and Sardi- 


nia, in which, from 1733 to 1735, he experienced various 
fuccefs, This illuſtrious hero died at Vienna, on the Ioth of 
April 1736, in the 73d year of his age. He was found dead 
in his bed, though he had been very gay bur the night before 
with company, whom he had entertained at- ſupper, without 
making the leaſt complaint ; and it was ſuppoſed, that he was 
choaked by an immoderate defluxion of rheum, with which, 
it feems, he was ſometimes troubled, I 
Among the valuable effects left by prince Eugene, were 
found a rich crucifix, embelliſhed with diamonds, which the 
emperor preſented him with, upon his laſt campaign into 
Hungary; fix gold-hilted fwords ſet with diamonds : one pre- 
ſented him by his late imperial majeſty, another by queen 
Anne, as before-mentioned ; a third by the late king of Pruſ- 
fia, a fourth by his late Majeſty king George, before his ac- 
ceſſion to the crown; a fifth by the republic of Holland, and a 
fixth by the ftate of Venice; an exceeding rich ſtring of dia- 
monds for a hat, with a buckle of the ſame; twenty gold 
watches ſet with diamonds ; beſides a prodigious quantity of 
filver plate, jewels, &c. to an immenſe value. He likewiſe 
left a large and curious library of books, among which are 
feveral rare manuſcripts, beſides a fine cabinet of medals, and 
other curioſities, | S 
As to a general character of prince Eugene, it may eafily 
be collected from what has already been ſaid of him. For 
articulars, we may juſt obſerve, that he was always remar- 
kable for his liberality ; one inſtance of which he ſhewed, 


| while he was here in England, to Mrs Centlivre the poeteſs: 


who, having addreſſed to him a trifling poem on his viſiting 
England, received from his royal highneſs a preſent of a gold 
uff. box valued at about 35 piſtoles. He was alſo a man of 
great and unaffected modeſty, ſo that he could ſcarcely pn 
5 1 wit 


with any tolerable grace, the juſt acknowledgements which 
all the world paid him. Biſhop Burnet, who had the honour 
to be admitted ſeveral, times to much diſcourſe with him, ſays, 
that he © deſcended to an eaſy equality with thoſe who con- 
* verſed with him, and ſeemed to aſſume nothing to himſelf, 
© while he reaſoned with others. 


_EUGENIUS IV, pope of Rome, was born of a plebeian 
2 at Venice in the year 1383, and was ſon of Angelo 


Condelmerio; but his name was Gabriel. He was brought Platina, in 
up to the church, became a Celeſtine friar, and was afterwards Vita Euge- 


carried to Rome by a nephew of Gregory XII. He ingra- 
tiated himſelf ſo with this pope, that he was preferred to be his 
treaſurer, then made biſhop of Sienna, and at laſt a cardinal. 
Martin V. gave him the legateſhip of the Picentine, and after- 
wards that of Bologna; which office he diſcharged ſo well, 
that, upon the death of Martin, he was choſen pope in the 
| year 1431. He opened his pontificate with ſeizing the trea- 
ſures which Martin V. had amaſſed; and this ſeizure was con- 
ducted fo indiſcreetly, that it raiſed a civil tumult, threw all 
things into confuſion, and laid the foundation of all the wars 
and miſeries which attended his reign. In the year 1434, 2 
misfortune happened to him, which brought about nothing 
leſs than a complete revolution. Philip, duke of Milan, be- 
jng exaſperated at the pope, made an incurſion into the terri- 
tories of Rome. The cavalry he ſent thither was commanded 
by Nicholas Fortebrachio, a renowned captain, who had quit- 
ted the pope's ſervice in great diſguſt : for, having demanded 
his pay, Eugenius anſwered, that © he ought to think himſelf 
6 — paid by the ſpoils he had taken.“ Enraged at this an- 
ſwer, Fortebrachio ſought another maſter; and, being em- 
ployed by duke Philip againſt this pope, made ſuch dreadful 
havock about Rome, that the whole city was in a conſterna- 
tion; and the pope himſelf for ſome time was in doubt, whi- 
ther to retire. The people uſed to go to him in crowds ta 
complain of the loſſes they had ſuſtained ; but Eugenius being 
then in an ill ſtate of health, and not knowing which way to 
turn himſelf, uſed to refer them to the cardinal, his nephew and 
chamberlain. He continued thundering indeed all the while 
with his bulls ; but the thunder of bulls, whatever effects it 
may have wrought, while things have been ſtill and peaceable, 
has ſeldom been much attended to amidſt the claſhing of arms, 
This cardinal was an idle and voluptuous man, did not liſten, 
& he ſhould have done, to the complaints that were made; 
| . but 
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but to thoſe, who told him of their loſing all their cattle, uſed 
to return no other anſwer, but this, You value your cattle 
< too highly; the Venetians lead a much more agreeable life 
< without them.“ This behaviour enraged the people of Rome, 
who cried out, To arms! Liberty !* They removed from 


their employments all the magiſtrates who had been appointed 


by Eugenius, filled them with others, and ſeized the cardinal. 
The pope, reduced to theſe extremities, aſſumed a monk's diſ- 
guiſe, and went on board a veſſel, in order to fly to Oſtia. 
He arrived happily thither, notwithſtanding the volleys of 
ſtones and arrows that were diſcharged at him; and, after 
this, went to Florence. A revolution, as we ſay, was now 
compleated, and Rome free; but the Romans did not long 
enjoy this liberty; for the pope's authority was reſtored there, 
in his abſence, by the patriarch of Alexandria, who employed 
the utmoſt ſeverity againſt the mutineers. ä | 

Eugenius died upon the 22d of February 1447, at 64 years 
of age. His pontificate continued 16 years wanting a few 
days, and was a continual ſeries of war and tumult. The re- 
flection he is ſaid to have made on his death-bed, is remarka- 
ble. Being ſurrounded by a company of monks, with a voice 
interrupted by ſighs, and his face turned towards them, he 
faid, „ O Gabriel, how much better would it have been for 
cc thy ſoul's health, hadſt thou never been raiſed to the purple 
& or pontificate, but continued a religious life in thy monaſ- 
<« tery!” He was not fo military a pope, but that he loved 
to appear in his own proper character. He affected to perform 
in perſon, and with great ſplendor, ſome religious ceremonies, 
and to employ himſelf in reforming and beautifying ſeveral 
churches in Rome. He was an handſome man, had a vene- 
rable aſpect, and always held his eyes downwards, when he 
appeared in public. He never drank wine; and was very fru- 


gal in himſelf, though magnificent in his palace. He was no 


ſcholar, yet a patron of ſcholars. It was under his pontificate 
that the cardinals began to keep hounds, to build fine ſtables, 
and to abandon themſelves to luxury in their furniture and en- 
tertainments. 


EUNAPIUS, a native of Sardis in Lydia, flouriſhed in 
the fourth century, under the emperors Valentinian, Valens, 
and Gratian. He was a celebrated ſophiſt, a phyſician, and 
no inconſiderable hiſtorian. He was brought up by Chryſan- 


thius, a ſophiſt of noble birth, who was related to him by mar- 
riage; at whoſe requeſt he wrote his famous book “ Of tho 
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« Lives of the philoſophers and ſophiſts“, in which he fre- 
quently ſhews himſelf a bitter enemy to Chriſtianity. He 
wrote a hiſtory of the Cæſars, which he deduced from the 
reign of Claudius, where Herodian left off, down to that of 
Arcadius and Honorius. Photius ſpeaks with approbation of 
this hiſtory ; only complains, that he all along treats the 
Chriſtian emperors very injurioufly, while he is fo partial to 
the Heathen, as even to prefer Julian to Conſtantine the 
Great. He inveighed alſo - ſeverely againſt the monks, whom 


he charged with pride and infolence, under the maſk of aufte- 


rity; and ridiculed, very profanely no doubt, the relics of 
holy martyrs. This Hiſtory is loſt ; but the loſs is the better 
to be borne, becauſe we have the ſubſtance of it in Zoſimus, 
who is ſuppoſed to have done little more than copy it. We 
have no remains of Eunapius, but his“ Lives of the ſophiſts ”, 
except a ſmall fragment of his Hiſtory, which is printed at the 
end of ſome editions of it: though Fabricius is of opinion, 
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that this fragment belongs to another Eunapius, who lived Biblioth. 


ſomewhat earlier. 


EUNOMIUsS, a famous hereſiarch of the fourth cen- 
tury, was born at Dacora, a town of Cappadocia ; and was 
the ſon of a peaſant. But not reliſhing a country life, he went 
to Conſtantinople, and afterwards to Alexandria, where he 
became the diſciple and ſecretary of Etins. He was abundant- 
ly more ſubtle than his maſter, as well as more bold in propa- 
eating the doctrines of his ſet, who have ſince been called 


after him Eunomians. He then returned to Antioch, where 


he was ordained a deacon by Eudoxus, biſhop of that place ; 
but being ſent to defend Eudoxus againſt Baſil of Aneyra, 
before the emperor Conſtantius, he was ſeized upon the road 
by the partiſans of Baſil, and baniſhed to Mide, a town of 
Phrygia. He returned to Conſtantinople, and in the year 
360 was made biſhop of Cyzicum by his protector Eudoxus, 
who adviſed him to conceal his doctrine: but Eunomius was 
incapable of following this advice, and gave ſo much diſtur- 
bance to the church by the intemperance of his zeal, that 
Eudoxus himſelf, by the order of Conſtantius, was obliged to 
depoſe him from his biſhopric, and he was that very year ba- 
niſhed again. He retired to a houſe which he had in Chal- 


cedonia, where he concealed the tyrant Procopius in the year 


365 ; and, being accuſed by the emperor Valens of having 
afforded ſhelter to his enemy, he was by him baniſhed a third 

time to Mauritania, Valens, biſhop of Murſa, got him re- 
| * | called ; 
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called; and he was next baniſhed to the iſle of Naxos, for 
difturbing the peace of the church. He again returned to 
Chalcedonia ; but Theodoſius the Elder obliged him to quit 
that place of reſidence, and ſent him firſt to Halmyris, a de- 
fert of Mæſia near the Danube; and afterwards to Cæſarea of 
Cappadocia : where however the inhabitants would not ſuffer 
him to continue, becauſe he had formerly written againſt Ba- 
fil, their biſhop. Tired at length with being tolled about, 
as indeed he well might, he petitioned to retreat to the place 
of his birth; at which he died very old about the year 394, 
after having experienced a great variety of ſufferings. | 


Eunomius wrote a great many things : and his writings 


were fo highly eſteemed by his followers, that they thought 
Hieron. their authority preferable to that of the Goſpels. The greateſt 
ze part of his works are loſt : there is however, beſides two or 
three ſmall pieces, “a confeſſion of his faith ftill remaining, 

FE which Cave took from a manuſcript in archbiſhop Teniſon's 
V. i. p.223. library, and inſerted into his Hiſtoria Literaria; and which we 
will here give the ſubſtance of, that the Engliſh reader may 


know what thoſe doctrines were, which created ſo much trou- 


ble, and drew ſuch perſecutions upon this their zealous advo- 
cate: There is one God uncreate and without beginning: 
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who has nothing exiſting before him; for nothing can 
exiſt before what is uncreate; nor with him, for what is 


uncreate muſt be one; nor in him, for God is a ſimple and 


uncompounded being. This one, ſimple, and eternal 
being is God the creator and ordainer of all things: firſt 
indeed and principally of his only begotten Son, and then 


through him of all other things. For God begot, created, 
and made the Son only, by his own direct operation and 


power, before all things and every other creature; not pro- 


ducing however any other being like himſelf, nor impart- 


ing any of his own proper ſubſtance to the Son: for God is 


immortal, uniform, indiviſible, and therefore cannot com- 


municate any part of his own proper ſubſtance to another, 
He alone is unbegotten; and it is impoſſible, that any 
other being ſhould be formed of an unbegotten ſubſtance. 
He did not uſe his own ſubſtance in begetting the Son, but 
his will only: nor did he beget him in the likeneſs of his 
ſubſtance, but according to his own good pleaſure. He 
then created the Holy Spirit, the firſt and greateſt of all 
ſpirits, by his own power indeed and operation mediately, 
yet by the immediate power and operation of the Son. 


« After the Holy Spirit, he created all other things in 


« heaven 
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cc heaven and in earth, viſible and inviſible, corporeal and 
& incorporeal, mediately by himſelf, by the power and ope- 


ration of the Son, &c. &c“. 


E UP H RANOR, an excellent ſculptor and painter 
of antiquity, flouriſhed about 362 years before Chriſt. He 
wrote ſeveral volumes of the art of colouring, and of ſym- 


metry: yet is ſaid to have fallen into the ſame error with 


Zeuxis, of making his heads too big, in proportion to the 
other parts. His conceptions were noble and elevated, his 
ſtyle maſculine and bold: and he was the firſt who ſigna- 
lized himſelf by repreſenting the majeſty of heroes. 


E UPOLIS. See CRATINus. 


E VREMON D (CARLEs de St, Denis, lord of St. 
a celebrated French wit, was deſcended of one of the b 
families in Normandy, and born at St. Denis le Guaſt on the 


iſt of April 1613. Being a younger fon, he was —_— Life of mon- 

for the gown ; and, at nine years of age, was ſent to Paris fieur de — 
vremo * 

By mr. Des 

: Maizeaux. 

during which he went through grammar learning and rhetoric. gan 
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to be bred a ſcholar. He was entered in the ſecond form in 
the college of Clermont; and continued there four years, 


He went next to the univerſity of Caen, in order to ſtudy phi- 
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loſophy ; and, having continued there one year, returned to ton. 


Paris, where he purſued the ſame ſtudy one year longer in the 
college of Harcourt. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf no leſs in the 
academical exerciſes, than by his ſtudies ; and excelled par- 
ticularly in fencing, inſomuch that “St. Evremond's paſs ” 
became famous among thoſe ſkilled in that ſcience. As ſoon 


as he had gone through philoſophy, and learned his exerciſes, 


he began to ſtudy the law: but, whether his relations had 
then other views, or his inclination bent him to arms, he 
quitted that ſtudy, after he had followed it ſomewhat more 
than a twelvemonth ; and was made an enſign, before he was 
full ſixteen years of age. After he had ſered two or three 


campaigns, he obtained a lieutenant's commiſſion; and had a 


company of foot given him, after the ſiege of Landrecy. 


philoſophy and the belles lettres. He had alſo no mean 
opinion of the ſtudy of the law, which he thought not only 
uſeful, but even neceſſary to a gentleman ; and ever delighted 
much in cultivating it. He fignalized himſelf in the army h 
his politeneſs and by his wit, as much as by his bravery. H. 
| . Was 
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A military life did not hinder St. Evremond from cultivating 3 
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was at the ſiege of Arras in 1640; and the year following 
got a poſt in the horſe, which gave him freſh opportunities of 
ditinguiſhing himſelf. Theſe accompliſhments recommended 
him to all the great men of his time; and the duke of En- 
guien was ſo charmed with his converſation, that he made 
him lieutenant of his guards, for the fake of having him con- 
Fantly near his perſon. In 1643, after the campaign of Roc- 
>, St. Evremond made a kind of fatyr againſt the French 
', which was publiſhed in 1650 with this title, The 
of the academicians for reforming the French 
tone ie made the campaign of Friburg in 16443 
2 132 next year received a dangerous wound in the knee at 
e battle of Nortlingen. After the taking of Furnes in 1646, 
the duke of Enguien pitched upon him to carry the news to 
court; and, having at the fame time opened to him his de- 
ſign of beſieging Dunkirk, charged him to propoſe it to car- 
dinal Mazarin, and to ſettle with him all that was neceſſary 
for the execution of ſo great an undertaking. St. Evremond 
was ſo dexterous in the management of this affair, that he 

Life, &. made the miniſter conſent to all that the duke deſired. 

p- 4—1I2- In the year 1648, he loſt the poſt which he had near the 
prince of Condé; for this was the duke's title after his father's 
death. The occaſion of it was an offence he had given the 
prince, in making too free with his highneſs; for wits are too 
apt to have no reſpect of perſons. The year after he went to 
Normandy to ſee his family. The duke of Longueville, who 
had declared againſt cardinal Mazarin, uſed all endeavours to 
engage St. Evremond of his party ; offering him the command 
of his artillery. This he refuſed to accept, as he tells us him- 
ſelf, in a fatyrical piece, intitled, "The duke of Longue- 
<« ville's retreat to his government of Normandy ” : a piece 
with which cardinal Mazarin was ſo extremely pleaſed, that in 
his laſt ſickneſs he ſeveral times engaged St. eee to read 
it to him. In 1650, he followed the court to Havre de Grace, 
in company with the duke of Candale; in which journey he 
had a long converſation with that noble perſonage, which he 
afterwards committed to paper, and in which he joined, to the 
judicious counſels he gave his friend, the characters of the 
courtiers with whom he was moſt intimate. The civil war 
broke out in the year 1652; and the king, being acquainted 
with his merit and bravery, and knowing beſides that he had 
conſtantly refuſed to ſide with thoſe againſt the court, made 
him a mareſchal de camp, or major- general; and the next 


day gave him a warrant for a penſion of 3000 livres a 2 
| e 
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He ſerved afterwards under the duke of Candale in the war of | 
Guienne; but, upon the reduction of that province, was 
committed priſoner to the Baſtile, by means of cardinal Ma- 
zarin, where he continued two or three months. Some jeſts, 
which were paſſed on the cardinal in a company where St, 
Evremond was, and in which he had no greater ſhare than the 
reſt, were the pretence for his confinement. But the true 
reaſon was, that he was ſuſpected to have given the duke of 
Candale ſome advice which the cardinal did not like, and by 
that means drew upon himſelf the cardinal's reſentment. 
However, when St. Evremond went to return him thanks 
after his enlargement, the cardinal told him very obligingly, 
that “ he was perſuaded of his innocence, but that a man in 
< his ſituation was obliged to hearken to ſo many reports, 
< that it was very difficult for him to diſtinguiſh truth from 
e falſhood, and not to do injuſtice ſometimes to an honeſt Life, &c. 
C man”. ; b. 22-18. 
In the year 1654, St. Evremond ſerved in Flanders; durin 
which campaign, being one day at dinner with the at 
d' Hoquincourt, he was witneſs to the converſation that general 
had with father Canaye, a Jeſuit, then director of the hoſpital 
of the king's army: which he found fo entertaining, that he 
committed it to writing ſome time after, and it is now to be 
ſeen. in his works. In 1657, he fought a duel with the mar- vol. i. p. 
quis de Forc; and, notwithſtanding all poſſible care was 176. 
taken to keep it ſecret, the court had notice of it, which 
obliged him to retire into the country, till his friends had ob- 
tained his pardon. In 1659, he ſerved in Flanders, till the 
ſuſpenſion of arms was agreed on between France and Spain 
and afterwards accompanied cardinal Mazarin, when he went 
to conclude a peace with don Luis de Haro, the king of Spain's 
firſt miniſter. He had promiſed the marquis of Crequi, af- 
terwards marſhal of France, to give him a particular account 
of the whole negotiation ; and therefore, as ſoon as the peace 
was ſigned, he wrote a long letter to the marquis, in which 
he ſhewed, that the cardinal had ſacrificed the honour and 
welfare of France to his own private intereſt ; and treated him 
in a very ſatyrical manner. This letter falling afterwards into 
the hands of Fellier and Colbert, who were the cardinal's 
creatures, ſome time after his death, it was repreſented as a 
ſtate-crime;z and he was obliged to fly to Holland, where he 
arrived in 1661, He had taken a tour into England the year 
before with the count of Soiſſons, who had been ſent over by 
the king of France, to compliment Charles II. upon his re- 
Vol. IV. | F ſtoration; 
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ſtoration; and there had made many friends. He did not 
therefore ſtay any long time in Holland, but paſſed over into 
England: where he was received with great reſpect, and ad- 
mitted into the friendſhip of the duke of Buckingham, and 
ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction. | | 

In England, he wrote a great many pieces, which with the 
reſt of his works have been ſeveral times printed. In the year 
1665, he was ſeized with a diſorder, which caſt him into a 
ſort of mclancholy, and weakened him much ; upon which he 
was adviſed to go to Holland, where he viſited ſome learned 
men and celebrated philoſophers, who were then at the Hague, 
particularly Heinſius, Voſſius, and Spinoza. He afterwards 
reſolved to fee Flanders, and ſpent ſome time at Breda, where 
the peace was negotiating between England and Holland ; 
went from thence to Spaw and Bruſſels; and, in his return to 
the Hague, paſſed through Liege, where he became acquain- 
ted with mr. Sluſius, a canon of St. Lambert, famous for his 
knowledge of the law and the mathematics. He had no 
other thoughts, than quietly to paſs the remainder of his days 
days in Holland ; when Sir William Temple delivered letters 
to him from the earl of Arlington, informing him, that king 
Charles deſired his return to England. Upon this, he croſſed 
the ſea once more; and the king gave him a penſion of 300 l. 


a year. However, he could not forget his own country; and 


Life, &c, 
p. xxxix— 
cxii. 


he made ſeveral attempts to procure leave to return, but in 
vain. After the peace of Nimeguen in 1679, he wrote an 
epiitle in verſe to the king of France, in which he indirectly 
aſked leave to return to his native country; but it proved inef- 
fectual. 
Upon the death of king Charles in 1685, he loſt his pen- 
ſion; and, as he could not rely on the affection of king 


James II, though that prince had ſhewn himſelf extremely 


kind to him, he deſired his friends to renew their endeavours 
to procure his return. The marſhal de Crequi adviſed him 
to write to the king, and promiſed to deliver his letter ; but it 
had no more effect than the former. In 1686, the earl of 
Sunderland propoſed to king James to create for St. Evremond 
a place of ſecretary of the cabinet, whoſe province ſhould be to 
write the king's private letters to the foreign princes. The 
king approved the motion; but St. Evremond thought it did 
not become him to accept ſuch an office. The revolution, 
which raiſed the prince of Orange to the throne of Great- 
Britain, was advantageous to him. That prince had been 
very kind to him in Holland; and, when he came to be . | 
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of England, gave him very ſubſtantial marks of his favour, 
He often took him into his parties of pleaſure, and loved to 
converſe with him ; to hear him talk of the great captains he 


had ſeen in France, and of the military tranſactions to which 


he had been witneſs. St. Evremond thought of nothing, but 
ending his days peaceably in England, when he received let- 
ters from the count of Grammont, acquainting him how the 
king of France had declared, that he might return and ſhould 
be well received. But he returned for anſwer, that the in- 
firmities almoſt inſeparable from old-age would not permit him 
to undertake ſuch a journey, and to leave a country where he 
lived very agreeably. In 1697, he wrote a little piece againft 
the abbot Renaudot, on the ſubject of mr. Bayle's dictionary. 
In September 1703, he was ſeized with a ſtrangury, of 
which he died the gth of that month, aged ninety years, five 
months, and twenty days. He was interred in Weſtminſter- 
abbey, where a monument was erected to his memory by his 


friends, who cauſed to be inſcribed thereon a handſome Latin Life, &e. 


R He was never married. | 
t. Evremond had blue, lively, and ſparkling eyes, a large 
forehead, thick eye-brows, a handſome mouth and a ſneering 
ſmile, in ſhort, an agreeable and ingenious countenance. 
Twenty years before his death, a wen grew between his eye- 
brows, which afterwards increaſed to a conſiderable bigneſs ; 
but was no ways troubleſome to him. His behaviour was 
civil and engaging, his humour ever gay and merry; but he 
had a ftrong inclination to ſatyre. His friend, the ducheſs of 
Mazarin, was well apprized of it; and uſed to call him, by 
way of banter, „the old fatyr”. He always ſpoke of his 
diſgrace with the firmneſs and reſolution of a gentleman ; and 
whatever ſtrong deſire he might have to ſee his country again; 
he never aſked it in a mean and cringing manner. Though 
he did not pretend to rigid morals, yet he had all the quali- 
ties of a man of honour; was juft, generous, grateful, 
full of goodneſs and humanity. As for religion, he always 
rofeſled the Romiſh, in which he was born; though at the 
ottom he was certainly a libertine or free-thinker. Mr. 
Bayle tells us, in one of his letters, that it was publicly known, 
he uſed no affiſtance either of miniſter or prieſt, to prepare 
him for death; and that it was ſaid, the envoy from the court 
of Florence actually ſent to him an eccleſiaſtic, who aſking 
him whether he would be reconciled, received for anſwer, 
« With all my heart: I would fain be reconciled to my ſto- 
« mach, which no longer performs its uſual functions. I 


have 
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| have ſeen verſes, continues mr. Bayle, which he wrote fifteen 
days before his death ; and his only regret was, that he was 
reduced to boiled meats, and could no longer digeſt partridges 
and pheaſants. Another author informs us, that St. Evre- 
mond was more affected with the death of the ducheſs of Ma- 
Zarin, with whom he had lived in the moſt unreſerved friend- 
ſhip, than with his own ; for he ſhewed no regret of life, 
though he had made the purſuit of pleaſures his principal ſtudy 
for above fifty years. He leaped blindfold into eternity, without 
. viewing or reflecting on it. But whatever might be St. Evre- 
By beflcc. mond's ſentiments of religion, he never let fall any looſe or 
tions on the Jicentious expreſſions about it: he could not bear that any one 
r- - ſhould droll upon it; for, ſaid he, „bare decency, and the 
3 By *© regard due to one's fellow- creatures, will never ſuffer it. 

monſ. Deſ= In order to compleat St. Evremond's character, we will here 
landes. add that which he made for himſelf in the year 1696; and 
Life, & ſent to the count of Grammont, together with that lord's epi- 
p. 155. taph, who had been dangerouſly ill, but was then perfectly re- 
covered. © If, ſays he, after having read the epitaph, you 
c have the curioſity to know him that made it, I will give 
„ you his character: He is a philoſopher equally remote from 
c ſuperſtition and impiety: a voluptuary, who has no leſs 
cc averſion for debauchery, than inclination for pleaſure : one 
ce who never felt the preſſure of indigence, and who was 
% never acquainted with plenty. He lives in a condition 
<< deſpiſed by thoſe who have every thing, envied by thoſe 
« who have nothing, reliſhed by thoſe who makes reaſon the 
c foundation of their happineſs. When he was young, he 
cc hated profuſeneſs ; being perſuaded, that wealth is neceſſary 
<« for the conveniencies of a long life. Now he is old, he can 
&« hardly endure thriftineſs; being of opinion, that want is 
cc little to be dreaded, when a man has but little time left to 
ce be miſerable. He is well pleaſed with nature, and does 
& not complain of fortune. He hates vice, is indulgent to 
cc frailties, and laments misfortunes. He ſearches not after 

ce the failings of men, with deſign to expoſe them; he onl 
& finds out the ridiculous in them for his own diverſion. He 
6 has a ſecret pleaſure in perceiving this himſelf: he would 
cc have yet a greater in diſcovering it to others, were he not 
c checked by diſcretion. Life, in his opinion, is too ſhort to 
c read all forts of books, and to burden one's memory with 
a multitude of things at the expence of one's judgment. He 
does not apply himſelf to the moſt learned writers, in order 
& to acquire knowledge ; but to the moſt rational, to fortify 
| | ce his 
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cc his reaſon. Sometimes he chuſes the moſt delicate, to ren- 
der his own taſte ſo; ſometimes. the moſt agreeable, to give 
ce the ſame turn to his own genius. It remains, that I de- 


* ſcribe him ſuch, as he is in friendſhip and in religion. In 


<« friendſhip, he is more conſtant than a philoſopher, and 
«© more fincere than a young man of good-nature without 
“ experience: as to religion, | 


& Juſtice and charity ſupply the place 
„ Of rigid penance and a formal face. 
His piety, without inflicted pains, 
„ Flows eaſy, and auſterity diſdains. 
* God only is the object of his care, 
. £6 Whoſe goodneſs leaves no room for black deſpair : 
Within the boſom of kind providence , 
He places his repoſe, his bliſs, and ſure defence”. 


There have been ſeveral editions of the works of St. Evre- 
mond; but the beſt is that of Amſterdam 1726, in five vo- 
lumes 12mo, together with two volumes more in the fame 
ſize, intitled, “ A curious collection of the beſt bieces attributed 
to St. Evremond, and of ſeveral pieces by other hands: to 


all which is prefixed his Life, exactly as well as copiouſly 
written by mr. Des Maizeaux. Several of his pieces had been 


tranſlated into Engliſh, though very incorrectly : but we have 
an accurate tranſlation of the whole publiſhed by Des Mai- 
zeaux; the ſecond edition of which was printed at London 
in 1728, in three volumes 8vo. | 


EURIPIDES, an ancient Greek poet, who excelled 
in tragedy, was born of a creditable Athenian family; eſpe- 
cially on his mother Clito's ſide, whom Suidas reports to have 
been nobly deſcended, though Ariſtophanes in jeſt calls her a 
- cabbage-ſeller, and Valerius Maximus has recorded it in 
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Ariſt, in 


earneſt. He was born in the iſland Salamis, whithec his fa- heſmo- 
ther and mother had fled, with a great many other eminent »hor.—V., 
families of Athens, upon the formidable deſign of Xerxes . Lot 


againſt Greece: and his birth is ſuppoſed to have happened “ 


in the 1ſt year of the 75th Olympiad. It is ſaid, that while 
his mother was with child, her huſband Mneſarchus conſulted 
the oracle cf Apollo, to know what he might hope for; and 
that he received theſe verſes in anſwer : 


Ff 3 « Happy 
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Aul. Gel- 
Uus, xv. 20. 


Suidas, 
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Happy Mneſarchus! heaven deſigns a ſon: 
% The liſt'ning world ſhall witneſs his renown, 
« And with glad ſhouts beſtow the ſacred crown ”. 
1 | Euſeb. Prep. Evan. v. 33 


Mnefarchus, interpreting this promiſe of the oracle no higher, 
than that his ſon ſhould win the prize in the Olympic games, 
took care to educate him in the ſame manner with thoſe, whom 
the Greeks deſigned for athletz or wreſtlers : but Euripides, 
though he made ſo good a progreſs in theſe feats of the body, 
as to gain the crown at the Athenian ſports in honour of Ceres 
and Theſeus, yet had always much greater thoughts in his 
head: and therefore, while his father was labouring to have 
him perfect in the palæſtra, made a nobler choice for himſelf, 
being a conſtant auditor to: Anaxagoras in philoſophy, and to 
Prodicus in rhetoric ; and diverting himſelf in the mean time 


with 8 which ſome will have to have been at firſt his 
t 


profeſſion. is not probable, that Euripides learnt morality of 
Socrates, as Gellius reports: Socrates was twelye years younger 
than Euripides, and therefore is more likely to have profited 
by him. Tye - 

The occaſion of Euripides's applying himſelf to dramatic 


poetry was the extreme danger his maſter Anaxagoras had in- 


eurred by his philoſophy : who, under the notion of deſpiſing 
the public gods, was baniſhed Athens by the gl the mob, 
and had good fortune to come off with his life. Euripides was 
then eighteen : however, his works will evidently ſhew, that 


he did not afterwards lay aſide the ſtudy of morality and phy- 


ſics. He wrote a great number of Tragedies, which were 
highly eſteemed both in his life-time and after his death: and 
Quintilian, among many others, thought him the beſt among 
all the tragic poets. © Sophocles and Euripides, ſays he, 
« have far excelled Æcyhlus in tragedy. Many people que- 
& ſtion, which of theſe two poets in their different manner 
% deſerves the preference; but as this bears no relation to 
c what I am now writing upon, I ſhall leave it undetermined. 
« However, there is no one but muſt own, that Euripides 
ce will be of much more ule to - thoſe who are intended to 
« plead: for his diction, which is cenſured by ſuch as think 
* there is more ſublimity in the grave, majeſtic, and ſonorous 
<« ſtyle of Sophocles, comes nearer to that of an orator. He 
„ likewiſe abounds with moral reflections ; and is almoſt 
« equal to the ſages, when he treats on the ſame ſubject with 
„ them, In his manner of reaſoning and replying, he may be 

| 8 66 coma 
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compared to the moſt renowned orators at the bar. He 
* charms all, when he attempts to raiſe the paſſions; and, 


„ when he would raiſe pity, he is inimitable.” Inſtitut. ora- 
It has been wondered, that the Roman poets ſhould cele- “ lib. x. 
brate Sophocles, Æſchylus, and Theſpis, as Virgil, Proper- 


tius, and Horace have done, yet ſhould make no mention of 
Euripides: but the reaſon aſſigned for this omiſſion is, that 
the ſyllables which compoſe his name were not ſuited to hexa- 
meter verſe, and not that they thought Euripides inferior, at 


leaſt not to ÆAſchylus and Theſpis. Varro relates, that out 
of the ſeventy- ive tragedies written by him, five only gained 


the victory; yet obſerves, that moſt of thoſe who conquered Aul. Gellius 
him, were wretched poetaſters. This is not to be wondered! ii. c. 4. 


at ; for at that time cabal, perhaps more than in the preſent 
age, pronounced the fate of compoſitions ; and the baſeſt arts 
were employed, in order to procure the favour of the judges. 
In the mean time, his compoſitions were prodigiouſly ap- 
plauded; and nothing can better demonſtrate the high eſteem 
they were held in, than the ſervice they did to the Athenians 
in Sicily. The Athenian army, under the command of Ni- 
cias, ſuffered all the calamities that ill fortune can poſſibly 
reduce men to. The victors made a moſt-cruel advantage of 
their victories : but although they treated the Athenian ſol- 
diers with ſo much inhumaniy, yet they were extremely kind 
to ſuch, as could repeat any of Euripides's verſes. <* We 
e are told, ſays Plutarch, that many who returned ſafe to 
ce their country, Kindly ſaluted Euripides, declaring that they 
had been reſtored to their liberty, for teaching their victors 
6 ſuch verſes of Euripides as they remembered; and that 
„ others, who roamed up and down, had meat and drink 
„ given them, in return for ſinging his verſes ”, 


It was almoſt impoſſible for two great poets, ſuch as So- ciæ. 


phocles and Euripides, who were contemporary, and aſpired 
to the ſame glory, to love one another, or to continue long in 
friendſhip. Accordingly they fell out ; and Athenzus relates 
ſeveral particulars of their quarrel, which are no ways ho- 
nourable to them. Nevertheleſs, Sophocles diſcovered: a 
great eſteem for Euripides, when he heard of his death: he 
cauſed a tragedy to be repreſented, in which he himſelf ap- 
peared in a mourning habit, and made his actors take off their 
crowns. Ariſtophanes alſo took great pleaſure in abuſing Eu- 
ripides in his comedies, which- perhaps might give him more 
uneaſineſs than his quarrel with Sophocles. There are ſeveral 
paſlages in Euripides's 1 mood women; and it can- 
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not be denied, that he took a pleaſure in railing at the fair ſex, 
on which account he acquired the name of a woman-hater. 
He married a wife when he was three and twenty years old, 
by whom he had three ſons; and, after the diſſolute life of 
this firſt wife had forced him to divorce her, he married a ſe- 
cond, who proved at leaſt as diſorderly. Though Suidas has 
diſtinguiſhed Euripides by the title of woman- hater, yet Athe- 
nzus calls him a woman- lover. He aſſures us, that this poet 
was very fond of the fair ſex, and that Sophocles hearing ſome- 
body ſay, that Euripides bore a mortal hatred to them; © I 
« own he does, ſays Sophocles, in his tragedies, but he is 
& paſſionately fond of them in bed.” Agreeably to this 
notion of his chaſtity, ſome authors ſay, that Euripides, deſi- 
rous to make uſe of the privilege allowed at Athens of marry- 
ing two wives, took two together, but made fo ill a choice, 
that they quite wore out his patience, and raiſed in him an 
averſion to the whole ſex. 

It was about a year after the Sicilian defeat, when Euri- 
pides left Athens, and went to the Macedonian court. Some 
ſay, the reaſon of his going thither was, becauſe, having 


catched his wife in bed with an actor, he was aſhamed of ſhew- 


ing his face at Athens. But this is a fooliſh ſtory, and there 
is no occaſion to have recourſe to any ſuch ſuppoſition. Ar- 
chelaus, king of Macedonia, was fond of learned men, in- 
vited them to his court by acts of munificence, gave them a 
moſt gracious reception, and often raiſed them to very high 
honours. He did ſo by Euripides, whom, if Solinus may be 
credited, he made his prime miniſter. mom can be a 
more expreſs proof of the high eſteem which Archelaus had for 
Euripides, than his behaviour to Decamnichus, who one day 
reproached Euripides with having a ſtinking breath : to whom 
the poet replied, « My mouth has reaſon to ſtink, ſince fo 
many ſecrets have rotted in it”. But Archelaus, not think- 
ing Euripides ſufficiently revenged by this anſwer, delivered up 
Decamnichus to him, in order that he might expiate the af- 


front by being ſoundly laſhed. The advanced age of Euripides, 


and the chaſtity which many writers aſcribe to him, ſhould 


reſtrain us from helieving too haſtily the amorous adventures 
which are ſaid to have befallen him at Macedon, He was ſe- 
venty-two years of age when he went to that court; and it 
has always been acknowledged, that he never was inclined to 


unnatural amours. He had paſſed but few years there, when 


an unhappy accident concluded his life. He was walking in a 
wood, and, according to his uſual manner, in deep medita- 
| tion ; 
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tion; when, unfortunately happening upon Archelaus's 


hounds, he was by them torn to pieces. Every account gives 
him the ſame end, though it differs from the reſt in ſome mi- 
nute circumſtances : only ſome indeed will have him to have 


been pulled to pieces by women, to revenge the honour of 


their ſex, againſt whom he had always declaimed. But this is 
certainly a fable, copied from that of Orpheus, who is ſaid to 
have undergone the ſame fate. It is not certain, whether his 
death happened by chance, or through envy of ſome of the 
courtiers. However, Archelaus buried him with great magni- 
ficence; and, not contented with ſolemnizing his funeral obſe- 
quies, he alſo cut his hair, and aſſumed all the marks of grief. 
The Athenians were ſo moved with his death, that the whole 


city went into mourning; and one of his friends, named Phi- 


lemon, declared that, could he be perſuaded that the dead en- 
joy a ſenſe of things, he would hang himſelf, in order to be 
with Euripides. This excellent poet was near ſeventy-five 
years old when he died: he was a man of great gravity and 
ſeverity in his conduct, and regardleſs of pleaſures. 

Euripides is remarkable for having interſperſed moral re- 
flections and philoſophical aphoriſms in his dramatic pieces; 
and, it is generally thought, he has done it too frequently, 
Though he had the fate of his maſter Anaxagoras before his 


eyes, yet he was not always ſo well guarded about his maxims 


as he ſhould have been. He gave one, relating to the ſanctity 


of an oath, for which he was called to account. It is this in 


his Hippolytus : “ My tongue has ſworn, but ſtill my mind is 
& free.” For this verſe he was impeached of impiety, as 
teaching and defending perjury ; but it does not appear that 
he ſuffered for it. The anſwer he made to the accuſer is left 
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on record by Ariſtotle: - that it was a very unreaſonable Rhetor. 


<« thing to bring a cauſe into a court of judicature, which be- 
e longed only to the cognizance of a theatre, and the liberty 


« of a public feſtival ; that, when theſe words were ſpoken on 


ce the ſtage, there went along with them ſome reaſon to juſtify 


c them, and that he was ready to juſtify them, whenever the 


'£ bill ſhould be preferred in the right place.” Another time 
he incenſed the audience highly, by making Bellerophon dog- 
matize too gravely in favour of avarice ; ſo highly, that they 
would have driven the actor from the ſtage, if Euripides him- 
ſelf had not come upon it, and beſought them to have a little 
patience, by aſſuring them, that they would ſoon ſee the un- 
happy end of the miſer, whoſe maxims had fo ſtrongly diſ- 


guſted the audience, This we learn from Seneca, Plutarch Fpiſt. 2753 


relates, 


I. ills c. 15. 
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relates, that another time ſuch offence was taken at the two 


firſt verſes of his Menalippus, which ſeemed to doubt the ex- 


iftence of Jupiter himſelf, that he was forced to change them : 
and others have concluded him to be an atheiſt, from impious 
{ſpeeches uttered in his plays. But, in anſwer to all theſe, we 
may aſk, whether any thing can be more abſurd, than to aſ- 
cribe to the author of a tragedy the ſentiments he puts into the 


. mouths of his characters? His laſt editor Barnes obſerves, that, 


to ſupport the character of Siſyphus, Euripides was obliged to 
make him reaſon as an atheiſt ; and that therefore Plutarch 
had no juſt cauſe to ſuſpect there the artifices of an author, of 
giving vent to his own thoughts under another man's name. 
] wonder very much, ſays Barnes, what it was could make 
ſo great a man believe, that Euripides had delivered his ſen- 
© timents craftily in the perſon of Siſyphus; and that this 
„ ſhould be our tragic poet's opinion, ſince no man ever had 


a deeper ſenſe of religion than Euripides, as is manifeſt 


Ndt. in Si- 
ſyph. Frag, 


p. 492. 


Lid, XV, 20, 


% from numberleſs paſſages in his works; and it very juſtly 
< ſuited the character of Siſyphus to ſpeak impiouſly, as I ob- 
& ſerved on Bellerophon.“ | 

Euripides uſed to ſhut himſelf up in a gloomy cave, and 
there compoſe his works. This cave was in the ifle of Sala- 
mis, and Aulus Gellius had the curiolity to $0 into it, He 
compoſed his verſes with great difficulty. He one day com- 
plained to the poet Alceſtis, -that in the three laſt days he had 
been able to write but three verſes, though he had laboured 
with all his might. Alceſtis obſerved, with an air of high 
vanity, that he had written an hundred with the utmoſt eaſe. 
% Ay, but, ſays Euripides, you don't conſider the difference: 
* your verſes are made to live no longer than theſe three 
% days, whereas mine are to continue for ever.” The works 


of Euripides, as well as Sophocles, were tranſmitted to king 


Ptolemy, when he was founding the Alexandrian library : 
and the thing was on this wiſe, as Galen relates it: King 
“ Ptolemy, ſays he, ſent to the Athenians to borrow the ori- 


6 ginal manuſcripts of Sophocles, Æſchylus, and Euripides, 


<« in order to tranſcribe them for his library; laying down in 
5 their hands fifteen talents of ſilver, by way of ſecurity. Upon 
© receipt of the books, he took care to have them wrote out 
“ on the faireſt parchment, and ſet off with the richeſt orna- 
©. ments: and then, keeping the originals, he ſent the copies 
“ to Athens, with this meſſage, viz. that the king had defired 
<« the city to accept of thoſe books, and of the fifteen talents 
« which he had left in their hands: that they had no reaſon 
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*. to be angry, ſince, if he had neither ſent them the originals | 
nor the copies, he had done them no injury, inaſmuch as 
they themſelves, by taking a ſecurity, ſuppoſed it a ſuffi- 
< cient reparation for the loſs.” Lylius Gyraldus and Barnes Galen. Op. 
have told this ſtory with different circumſtances : but we * 6. 
know not what authority they went upon. * 
There are now extant but nineteen tragedies of Euripides, 4 Sole 
and part of a twentieth ; though Suidas ſays, that he compoſed, 4" "I 
ninety-two. Suidas fays alſo, that, according to others, h 4 
vote ſeventy-five only; but mr. Barnes found the titles Ee 
eighty-four. They have been often printed ; but the beſt edi- Here ee, | 
tion is that of Joſhua Barnes, Greek profeſſor at Cambridge, % e by Shall 
printed in the year 1694, in folio. This editor added the / 
{cholia to it, and all the fragments he could meet with. He 
has illuſtrated many things by very learned notes, and pred 4. 
a life of Euripides, aboundiog with erudition. 


EUSDEN (LawRENCE) was born in Ireland, and edu” 
cated at Trinity-college in Cambridge; after which he went 
into holy orders. His firſt patron was the eminent lord Hali- 
fax, whoſe poem On the battle of the Boyne* mr. Euſden 
tranſlated into Latin, and dedicated to his Jordſhip. He was 
alſo eſteemed and encouraged by the duke of Newcaſtle, on 
whoſe marriage with the honourable lady Henrietta Godolphin 
he wrote an Epithalamium, for which, upon the death of 
mr. Rowe, he was by his grace preferred to the laureat. He 
had ſeveral enemies, of which mr. Pope was one, who put 
him into his Dunciad ; though we do not know what provoca- 
tion he gave to any of them, unleſs by being raiſed to the dig- 
nity of the laurel. He was the author of many poetical pieces, 
though but an obſcure perſon, at leaſt before his preferment; 
which occaſioned Sheffield duke of Buckingham, in his Seſ- 
ſion of poets, to mention him i in the following manner : 


In ruſhed Eufden, and cried, who ſhall have it, | 
« But I the true laureat, to whom the king gave it? | 
« Apollo begg'd pardon, and granted his claim, 7 
6 But vow'd that till then he ne'er heard of his name.” 


He died at his rectory at Coneſby in Lincolnſhire the 27th of 1 
deptember, 1730. | 
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„ during the time of the perſecution ? 


EUS 

EUSEBI US, ſurnamed Pamphilus, from his intimate 
friendſhip with Pamphilus the Martyr, and an eminent eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtorian, was born in Paleſtine, about the latter end 
of the reign of Galliceus; that is, about the year 267. Dr. 
Cave thinks it probable, that he was born at Cæſarea; but we 
are not certain as to the place of his birth. We have no ao- 
count who were his parents, nor who were his maſters : but 
he tells us himſelf, that he was educated in Paleſtine, and ſaw 
Conſtantine there, while he travelled through that country in 
the retinue of Diocleſianus Auguſtus. He was ordained prieſt 
by Agapius, biſhop of Cæſarea, where he contracted an inti- 
mate friendſhip with Pamphilus, an emiment preſbyter of that 
church. During the perſecution under the emperor Diocle- 
ſian, he exhorted the Chriſtians to ſuffer reſolutely for the 
faith of Chriſt; and particularly aſſiſted his friend Pamphilus, 
who ſuffered martyrdom after two years impriſonment. In the 
time of the ſame perſecution, he went to Tyre, where he was 
an eye-witneſs of the glorious combats of the five Egyptian 
martyrs. He was likewiſe in Egypt and at Thebais, where 


he ſaw the admirable conſtancy of many martyrs of both ſexes. 


He has been reproached with' having offered incenſe to idols in 
this perſecution, in order to free himſelf from priſon. This 
imputation was fixed upon him by Potomon, biſhop of Heraclea 
at the council of 'T'yre : for, if we believe Epiphanius, that bi- 
ſhop, ſeeing Euſebius ſitting in the council, cried out, “ Is it fit, 
„ KEuſebius, that you ſhould fit, and that the innocent Atha- 
* nafius ſhould ſtand to be judged by you? Who can bear ſuch 
«© things as theſe? Tell me, were not you in priſon with me 
[ loſt an eye in defence 

of the truth; but you are maimed in no part of your body, 
nor did you ſuffer martyrdom, but are whole and alive. By 
« what means did you eſcape out of priſon, unleſs you pro- 
„ miſed our perſecutors, that you would do the deteſtable 
„ thing, and perhaps have done it“? Epiphanius adds, that 
Euſebius, hearing this, roſe and broke up the aſſembly, ſay- 
ing, If, when you are out of your own country, you ſay 
% ſuch things againſt us, it is certain that your accuſers muſt 
„be in the right: for, if you exerciſe your tyranny here, 
& you will do it with much more aſſurance in your own coun- 
& try.” Valeſius obſerves, from the above-cited paſſage 
of Epiphanius, that thoſe perſons are miſtaken, who re- 
late that Euſebius had ſacrificed to idols, and that it was openly 
objected to him in the council of Tyre ; fince Potomon did 
not charge him with it, but only grounded a ſuſpicion, on his 
| being 
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being diſmiſſed ſafe and whole. Beſides, as Cave remarks very 
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well, had he really ſacrificed, the diſcipline of the church was 


then ſo rigid, that he would have been degraded from his or- 
ders; at leaſt, would never have been advanced to the epiſcopal 
dignity. | | 

When the proſecution was over, and peace reſtored to the 
church, Euſebius was elected biſhop of Cæſarea, in the room 
of Agapius, who was dead ; and this was about the year 313 
or 314. He had afterwards a conſiderable ſhare in the con- 
teſt relating to Arius, prieſt of Alexandria; whoſe cauſe he, 
as well as ſeveral other biſhops of Paleſtine, defended at firit, 
upon a perſuaſion that Arius had been unjuſtly perſecuted by 
Alexander, biſhop of Alexandria. He not only wrote to that 
biſhop in favour of Arius, but likewife, not being able to pro- 
cure his reſtoration, he permitted him and his followers to 
preſerve their rank, and to hold in their churches the ordina 
aſſemblies of the faithful, on condition that they ſhould ſub- 
mit to-their biſhop, and intreat him to reſtore them to com- 
munion. He aſſiſted at the council of Nice in Bithynia, held 
in the year 325; and made a ſpeech to the emperor Con- 
ſtantine, at whoſe right-hand he was placed, when he came to 
the council. He at firſt refuſed to admit of the term Con- 
SUBSTANTIAL ; and the long-and formal oppoſition which he 
made to it, occaſioned a ſuſpicion, that he was not altogether 
ſincere, when he ſubſcribed, as he did at length, to the Ni- 
cene creed. About the year 330, he was preſent at the coun- 
cil of Antioch, in which Euſtathius, biſhop of that city, was 
depoſed : but though he conſented to his depoſition, and was 
elected to the ſee of Antioch in his room, he abſolutely refuſed 
it; and when the biſhops wrote to Conſtantine to deſire him 
to oblige Euſebius to conſent to the election, he wrote alſo to 


the emperor, to requeſt him, that he would not urge him to 


accept of it: which Conſtantine readily granted, and at the 
ſame time commended his moderation. Euſebius aſſiſted at 
the council of Tyre held in 335 againſt Athanaſius; and at 
the aſſembly of biſhops at Jeruſalem, when the church was 
dedicated there. He was ſent by thoſe biſhops to Conſtantine, 
to defend what they had done againſt Athanaſius : and it was 
then, that he pronounced his panegyric upon that emperor, 
during the public rejoicings in the beginning of the 3oth year 
of his reign, which was the laſt of his life. He was honoured 
with very particular marks of Conſtantine's eſteem : he fre- 
quently received letters from him, ſeveral of which are in- 
ſerted in his books; and he was often invited to the emperor's 
table, 
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table, and admitted into private diſcourſe with him. When 


Conſtantine wanted copies of the ſcriptures, for the uſe of 
thoſe churches which he had built at Conſtantinople, he com- 


mitted the care of tranſcribing them to Euſebius, whom he 


knew to be well ſkilled in thoſe affairs : and when Euſebius 
dedicated to him his book “ concerning Eaſter ”, he ordered 
it immediately to be tranſlated into Latin, and defired our 
author to communicate as ſoon as poſſible the other works of 
that nature, which he had then in hand. | 
Euſebius did not long ſurvive Conſtantine, for he died about 
the year 338, according to Dupin; or 340, according to Va- 
leſius. He wrote ſeveral great and important works, of which 
among thoſe that are extant we have, 1. Chronicon : divided 
into two parts, and carried down to the year 325 ; in which, 
not long before the council of Nice, dr. Cave ſuppoſes this 


work to have been finiſhed. The firſt part, which is at pre- 


ſent extremely mutilated, contains an hiſtory of the Chaldeans, 
Aſſyrians, Medes, Perſians, Lydians, Jews, Egyptians, &c. 
from the creation of the world. In the ſecond part, which is 
called Canon Chronicus, he digeſts the hiſtory of the ſeveral 


nations according to the order of time. St. Jerom tranſlated 


both parts into Latin: but we have remaining of the verſion 
of the firſt part only ſome extracts, containing the names of 
the kings, printed with the tranſlation of the ſecond part. It 
was printed at Bafil, and afterwards publiſhed more accurately 
by Arnauld de Pontac, biſhop of Baras, at Bourdeaux in 1604. 
But no perſon ever undertook to collect the Greek fragments 
of the original, till Joſeph Scaliger publiſhed them at Leyden 
in 1606 in folio, under the following title, Theſaurus tempo- 
rum, complectens Euſebii Pamphilt chronicon Latine, 8. 
Hieronymo interprete, cum ipſius chronici fragmentis Grecis 
antehac non editis, et auctores omnes derelicta ab Euſebio 
continuantes. Edente Joſeph Juſto Scaligero, qui notas et 
caſtigationes in Euſebium, nec non Iſagogicorum Chronologiæ 
canonum libros tres adjecit. There was another edition, 
much enlarged, printed at Amſterdam in 1658, in two volumes 
folio, under the care of Alexander Morus. Dupin ſays, that 


.« this work of Euſebius diſplays a prodigious extent of read- 


“ ing and conſummate erudition. It is neceſſary to have 
c read an infinite number of books and ancient monuments, 


* in order to compile an univerſal hiſtory; and to have been 


«© maſter of a very clear underſtanding at the fame time, in 


* order to collect ſuch a multitude of facts, and diſpoſe them 
& in their proper order. This is an immenſe labour, which 
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this after almoſt all his other works; and Cave fays, that it 


ſtratione. At the end of the eighth book, we find a ſmall 
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cc js a ſtrong proof of the vaſt reading and prodigious memory ; | 
<<. of Euſebius. It muſt be owned vat et. Africanus B Ceed, WE F 
Chronicle was of great ſervice to him, and that he has eee, | 
c copied that author throughout his whole work. However Are . 5 
<« he has corrected ſeveral of Africanus's miſtakes, though he 777 , 24} 
cc has fallen into others himſelf. But it is almoſt impoſſible 2. 1 
< not to err in a work of ſuch vaſt extent and difficulty as an 05 2 | 
„ univerſal chronicle. Miſtakes are excuſable in a perfor- . WC 9/19 
<< mance of this kind; nor can they hinder it from being de- |. . CN 
<< ſervedly conſidered as one of the moſt uſeful works of 2 22, . 

+ tiquity ”. . | yy OR 
Euſebius's next work is, 2. Præparationis Evangelicæ, libri JA 7. 
XV. Valeſius tells us, that this book, as well as his treatiſe Ar / Ay 
De demonſtratione evangelica, was written before the Nicene 0 * | 
council, ſince they are expreſly cited in his “ Eccleſiaſtical” >: 
<« hiſtory ”, which Valeſius affirms to have been written alſo . A Abe 
before it: but Cave is of opinion, that the book de Præpara- . 479, eg. 
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tione Evangelica was written after that council, undoubtedly 
after his Chronicon, ſince his Canones Chronici are expreſly | 
cited in it. 3. De demonſtratione evangelica. We have of 
this book only ten books extant, though Euſebius wrote 
twenty. A beautiful edition of this and the former work was 
printed in Greek by Robert Stephens in 1544, and 1545, in 
two volumes folio. They were reprinted at Paris in 1628, in 
two volumes folio, with a new verſion of the book De præpa- 
ratione, by the jefuit Francis Vigerus, and with Donatus's 
tranſlation of the book De demonſtratione. 4. Hiſtoriæ ec- 
cleſiaſticæ, libri V. It contains the hiſtory of the church from 
the beginning to the death of Licinius the elder, which in- 
cludes a period of 324 years. Valeſius obſerves, that he wrote 


* 
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was written after the Nicene council, ſince he mentions in it 
not only his Chronicon, but likewiſe his treatiſe De demon- 


treatiſe «© Of the martyrs of Paleſtine” ; in which he deſcribes 
the martyrdom. of thoſe who ſuffered for the faith of Chriſt 
in that province. This has been erroneouſly confounded 
with the 8th book of the hiſtory ; whereas it is a ſeparate tract, 
which ſerves for a ſupplement to that book. The eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory has been often tranſlated and printed: but the beſt 
edition is that of the very learned Henry Valeſius, who, hav- 
ing remarked the defects of all the former tranſlations, under- 
took a new one, which he has joined to the Greek text — 
= 5 | | viſe 
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viſed by four manuſcripts, and added notes full of erudition. 


Valeſius's edition was printed at Paris in 1659 and 1671, and 


at Francfort in 1672, with the reſt of the eccleſiaſtical hiſto- 


rians. It was printed again at Cambridge in 1720, in three vo- 


lumes folio, by William Reading: who has joined to the 


notes of Valeſius ſuch obſervations of modern authors as he 
had picked up here and there. But, as Le Clerc ſays, “ they 


<< might as well have been placed at the end of the book, 
<« fince they are much inferior to thoſe of Valeſius, both for 
ce ſtyle and matter; and appear with the ſame diſadvantage, 


&« as an ordinary painting placed by the work of an eminent 


« maſter”. © 


Euſebius wrote, . 5. Contra Hieroclem liber. Hierocles 


had written a book, under the name of Philalethes, againſt 
the Chriſtian religion; in which, to render it ridiculous, he 


had compared Apollonius Tyanæus with Chriſt, affirmüng, 


that the former had worked miracles as well as the latter, and 


was aſcended to heaven as well as he. Apainſt this work of 
Hierocles, Euſebius's book was written; and it is printed at 


the end of the De demonſtratione evangelica, and at the end 
of Philoſtratus de vita Apollonii. 6. Contra Marcellum, 


libri II, and De eccleſiaſtica theologia, libri III. This work 


was deſigned to confure Marcellus, biſhop of Ancyra, who 


was condemned for Sabellianiſm in the ſynod at Conſtantinople 


in 336; and it was written at the defire of that ſynod. It is 
ſubjoined alſo to the book De demonſtratione. 7. Epiſtola ad 
Cæſarienſes de. fide Niczna. Socrates and Theodoret have 


preſerved this in their eccleſiaſtical hiſtories. 8. De locis He- 


i. 8. Theod. braicis. It contains a geographical deſcription of all the 


lib, i. 12. 


countries, cities, and places, mentioned in the Old Teſta- 
ment. It was tranſlated into Latin, and at the ſame time en- 


larged and corrected by St. Jerom. The original with that 


tranſlation, and a new verſion, with learned notes, was pub- 


liſhed by James Bonfrerius at Paris in 1631 and 1659. 9. 


Oratio de laudibus Conſtantini. We have mentioned this 


above : it is printed at the end of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 10. 
De vita Conſtantini, libri IV. This is rather a panegyric than 
a life, being written in a florid and oratorical ſtyle. Some 


hae denied this to be Euſebius's ; but Cave thinks their ar- 


It is ſubjoined to the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 11. Ex- 
poſitio in Canticum Canticorum. This was not written in- 
tirely by Euſebius, but compiled partly out of his —_ 
22 ä | an 


| » ſo inconſiderable, as not to deſerve a particular an- 
Wer 
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and partly out of thoſe of St: Athanaſius, Didymus, Nyſſen, ” 
and others. It was publiſhed in Greek with Polychronius and 
Pſellus by Meurſius at Leyden 1617 in 4to. 12. Vitæ pro- 
phetarum. This is aſcribed to Euſebius in ar ancient Ma- 
nuſcript, and publiſhed with the commentaries of Procopius 

on Iſaiah, in Greek and Latin, by Curterius at Paris 1580 in 

folio. 13. Canones ſacrorum evangeliorum X. The tranſla 

tion of theſe by St. Jerom is publiſhed among that father's 
works, and in the Bibliotheca patrum. 14. Apologiz: pro 
Origene liber primus, tranſlated by Ruffinus, is publiſhed in 
K works. St. Jerom tells us, that Euſebius was 

the ſole author of the << fix books of the apology for Origen ”, 

aſcribed to his friend Pamphilus : but it is evident from the 
teſtimony of Euſebius himſelf; and from that of Photius, that Hitt. Ecclef, 
he wrote the five firſt books in conjunction with Pamphilus, NI 
and added the fixth after the death of that martyr. The La- . 
tin tranſlation of the firſt book of this work is all that we have 
remaining of it. 15. Sermo in illud, „ Sero ſabbatorum ?, - 
Item, de Angelis ad monumentum viſis. "Theſe two ſermons — 
were publiſhed in Greek and Latin by Combefiſius, Belides 49. Nov. 
theſe works of Euſebius, there are ſeveral extant in manuſcript; Tom. i. pe 
which have not yet been publiſhed ; and the titles of ſeveral, 779: 
which are not extant. Of the latter kind, the thirty books 
* againſt Porphery.”, though Cave makes but twenty-five, 

cc are, ſays Le Clerc, in all probability the greateſt Toſs, 

« which we have ſuſtained with reſpedt to the writings of 
8 Eyſebius: for we might have learned from them the ob- _ 

cc jections of the moſt learned philoſopher of his time, and the - _ . 
« anſwers of the moſt learned biſhop alſo of his time Bibl. Uni- 
Photius has faid of Euſebius, that he was a man of exten- ver. Tom. à. 
8 but that his ſtyle is neither agreeable nor polite. Bib. Cd. 13. 
 Dupin obſerves, that he was one of the moſt learned men of "4 
antiquity, as his friends and enemies have equally acknow- 
ledged; and that there was none among the Greek writers, 
who had read ſo much; but remarks, that he never applied 
himfelf to the poliſhing his works, and. is yery negligent in his 
ſtyle. An eminent critic of our own times ſtyles'Euſebius «© the 
& moſt learned biſhop of. his age, and the father of eccleſiaſti- 
<« cal-hiſtory. Like the illuſtrious Origen, fays he, of whom 
& he was very fond, he hath had warm friends and inveterate 
„enemies; and the world hath ever been divided in judging 
& of his theological ſentiments. The Arians and Unitarians 
&« have always laid claim to him — and in truth any party 
„ might be glad to have him. — He ſcrupled at firft o Ke 
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te the word Conſubſtantial, becauſe it was unjeriptural; but 
6 afterwards, for the ſake of peace and quiet, he complied 
„with it in a ſenſe which he gave to it.— He ſeems to have 
been neither an Arian nor an Athanaſian, but one who 
: * endeavoured to ſteer a middle courſe, yet inclining more to 
Jortin'sRe- « the Arians than the Athanafians ”. Le Clerc charges Eu- 
eccleſiaſtical ſebius with ſhuffling in this controverſy, and ſcreening his 
hiſtory. vol. Arianiſm under ambiguities : but, ſays the critic juſt quoted, 
| Ui, P. 160. & why had not Euſebius as good a right to interpret the S 
& for himſelf, as Athanaſius, or Alexander, or other perſons 
de had to put their ſenſe upon it? The diſputants were en- 
& paged in a wxropaxiz, a night-ſkirmiſh, as Socrates juſtly 
calls it; and Euſebius ſeems to have been willing to com- 
« ply with the Conſubſtantialiſts as far as he could, and to in- 
s terpret the Nicene creed in ſuch a manner, as to make it 
acceptable to the Arians : and the difference at that time 
„between the two parties was of ſuch a kind, that it was 
p. 187. „not eaſy to be exactly determined“. It may be proper to 
obſerve here, that Le Clerc had a diſpute with Cave about the 
_ e:thodoxy of Euſebius : who, as Cave ſaid, was a Conſub- 
ſtantialiſt, but, according to Le Clerc, an Arian, See more 

of this in the articles of Cavs and LE CLERc © | 


EUSTATHIUS, a very learned man and celebrated 

writer, was born at Conſtantinople, and flouriſhed about the 

Faonc, Bibl. year 1170. He was educated for the church; was firſt a 
Oræc. tom, monk, then deacon of the great church at Conſtantinople, 
* tom. x. Rege biſhop. of Myra ele, and laſtly, before he was conſe- 
| crated for Myra, tranſlated to the archbiſhopric of Theſſalonica. 
Many things are recorded, of which he is faid to have been 
the author; but the works, for which he is chiefly memo- 
rable, are his «© Commentaries upon Homer and Dionyſius's 
e Periegeſis. His © Commentaries upon Homer“ were 
firſt publiſhed with that poet at Rome in the year 1550, under 
the pontificate of Julius III, to whom they were dedicated; 
"and were reprinted by Frobenius at Bafil ten years after. 
"Theſe commentaries are very voluminous, and frequently il- 
luſtrate the text, but they are pripeipally valued by gramma- 
"rians, for the great aſſiſtance they afford, in underſtanding 
the Greek language. The learned Duport, in his Gnomolo- 
giz Homericz, makes a matter of wonder of it, that Euſta- 

" thius, who was a Chriſtian and an archbiſhop, ſhould never 
mention Holy Scripture, and very ſeldom the ecclefiaſtical 
writers, throughout his whole commentaries, though he had 
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ſo many opportunities of mentioning both. Fabricius imputes 


this ſilence to his having collected the materials of them from 
the more ancient commentators upon Homer, who knew 
nothing of the ſacred books; but, whatever was the reaſon, 


we may as well wonder, why a man of Euſtathius's character, 
who ſpent ſo much of his life in reading and writing books, 
ſhould never compoſe any thing relating to his profeſſion ; 
for we do not know that he ever did. Hs « Commentaries 


upon the Periegeſis of Dionyſius”, were firſt publiſhed at . 


Paris in the year 1577, but very imperfectly; they were 
greatly augmented by Fabricius, who ſupplied a vaſt hiatus 
between v. 889, and v. 917; and this addition was inſerted 
in its proper place by Hudſon, in his edition printed at Oxford 
1697 in 8yo. When Euſtathius died, and at what age, we 
know not ; but he appears to have been alive in the year 


1194. 


EUTROPIUS Cravrus) an Italian ſophiſt, as 


Suidas calls him, wrote a compendious hiſtory of Roman af- 
fairs, divided into ten bouks, from the foundation of the city 
to the reign of Valens, to whom it was dedicated : that is, to 


the year of Rome 1116, and of Chriſt 364, or thereabouts. voſſus de 
He was ſecretary to Conſtantine the Great, and afterwards Hiſt. Lat. 


ſerved as a ſoldier under Julian the Apoſtate, whom he at- 
tended in his expedition againſt the Perſians. There have 
been two opinions about his religion, ſome ſuppoſing him to 
have been a Chriſtian, others a Heathen. The former ground 
their opinion chiefly upon a paſſage, where he ſpeaks of Julian, 


as a perſecutor of Chriſtians : Religionis Chriſtiane inſec- 
cc tator, perinde tamen ut cruore abſtineret: A perſecutor of 


cc the Chriſtian religion, yet abſtaining from ſanguinary me- 
cc thods”. But they ſeem to have more. reaſon on their ſide, 
who conclude him to have been an Heathen, not only from 
his ſituation and character under Julian, but from the teſti- 
mony of Nicephorus Gregoras, who declares him to have been 
of the ſame age and ſect with that emperor, Voſſius in 
the mean time thinks, that he might be neither Chriſtian nor 
Heathen ; and ſeems inclined to rank him with many others of 
his times, who hung as it were between the two religions, 
without embracing either. The beſt edition of Eutropius's 
hiſtory is that of mrs. Le Fevre, afterwards madam Dacier, 
which was publiſhed for the uſe of the dauphin, at Paris, in 


the year 1683, in 4to. At the end of the tenth book, Eu- 


tropius promiſes another hiſtorical work, or rather a continua- 


tion 
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tion of this ; and he tells us, that he * muſt raiſe his ſtyle, 
& and double his diligence, when he enters upon the reign 
ce of fuch reſpectable and illuſtrious princes, as Valens and 
6 Valentian : but death, we ſuppoſe, prevented the exe- 


cution of his purpoſe. 


EU TY CHI UsS³, a Chriſtian author of the ſect of the 
Melchites, was born at Cairo in Egypt, 876, and became 
very eminent in the knowledge of phyſick ; which he practiſed 
with ſo much ſucceſs and reputation, that even the Maho- 
metans reckoned him one of the beſt phyſicians in his time, 
Towards the latter part of his life, he applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of divinity ; and was choſen, in the year 933, pa- 
triarch of Alexandria. He then took the name of Eutychius ; 
for his Arabic name was Said Ebn Batrik. He had the mis- 
fortune not to be yery acceptable to his people; for thers 
were continual jars between them, from his firſt acceſſion 
to the ſee, to the time of his death, which happened in the 
year 950. He wrote Annals from the beginning of the 
world to the year oo; in which may be found many things 
which occur no where elſe, but certainly many more, which 
were collected from lying legends, and are intirely fabulous, 
An extract from theſe Annals, under the title of “ Annals 
se of the church of Alexandria,” was publifhed by Mr, Sel- 
den, in Arabic and Latin, at London, in 1642, 4to ; and 
the Annals intire were publiſhed by the learned Pocock, in 


Arabic and Latin, at Oxford, in 1659, 4to, with a preface 


and notes by Mr, Selden. Beſides theſe, Eutychius wrote a 


book De rebus Siciliæ, that is, “ concerning, the affairs of 


5 Sicily,” after it was taken by the Saracens ; the manuſcript 


of which is now in the publick library at Cambridge, ſub- 


joined to the Annals; alfo < A diſputation between the he- 
*< terodox and the Chriſtians :” together with ſome ſmall me- 
dical performances. CNHI 
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